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Master Jupj. the Maluy \V juian. am i 

CliAPTEll I 

Wy bnthplace and paieutagn—On^m of mv acquaintance Tuth William Jupp—My tot rorng 
—I am tempted bytlur t to commit a great bin—AIy stiuggle with the water hoy—The 
hut on Lunchouse Iitlds—The fntndly Malay wofban—I qeJ confiimcd a8 ad»cutercr 

> * 

T WAb bom on tlie 8th of July, 1798, ip a little alley in Goodman’s Fields,, in 
^ tic parish of Whitechapel My father was a tailor, and my mother, although 
the illicit have piofitably employed the little lq^uie left hom hei domcbtic cares by 
helping in the meanei paits of tailoring, preferred woiking at her own tiade, which 
was that of a pen-cutter It 1 s not on her authority, however, that I say that she 
prefened pen-cutting; indeed, if you might take her w ord for it^ she would willingly 
have lqpignod the cutter for the needle, only that the aftlifcy to seam without 
puckering had been denied her, and that, though her life depended on it, she neyer 
could successfully ^accomplish a button-hole My fath'n, whose penetration ma not 
remarkable, was content with^his excuse, and, # mstead of regarding it as an obstacle 
to the extension of his business, inclined to set it with the rest of my mothers 
' 'liable qualities, or, at least, to regard it as a fact higtyy cunous and interesting. 
I nlesa I ab much mistaken, however, what stood chiefly m the way of the devdqp* 

ft.- - 



THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVEDGER. 

mcnt of my mother’s talent for making button-holes was her natural self-dependence, 
the offshoot of winch was a-desirc to ascertain the exact value of her labour, and to 
leave the same to display, though only for so short a time as it took my father to 
say, “ You must have stuck to the work this week, my lass. Ah! if you could only 
makefla docent button-hole!" At the risk of convicting my mother of a small matter 
of deceit, I fervently trust that I do not misjudge her; it may flean a pejty 
business in the eyes off those who will recognise chrvalry only as assaulting a big- 
clawed dragon, and bravery but as picking the very teeth of Death; but, for my* 
part, when I think on her bony fingers and constant cheerfulness; when I recall 
the familiar picture of her bending over her board by candle-light, till her eyes, seen • 
through her spectacles, were rimmed red, and all that folks might not know what a 
twopenny trade tailoring was, or, perhaps, even what a twopenny tailor her husband 
was, she becomes my foremost heroine and pearl of women, and 1 know not if X 
am most fond or proud of licr. 

My relations were not numerous. 1 had one brother and three sisters, all of 
whom were younger than myself. I had two uncles on my father's side, one cf 
whom was of my fatlierl^tradtf, and the oilier a la<lic& boot-maker; on my mother's* 
?idc there was an aunt who was a glister, and au uncle who was a stevedore, living 
close by Wappiug Wall, and of whom the reader will presently loam gome 
further particulars. As to my grandfathers, the one on my mother’s side w«s a 
fellowship porter, and plied at Billingsgate; and my father’s father (as I am 
informed, for lie died before my time) was coachman and gardener to a retired 
sugar-baker. 

From all that I can gather from the history of «both my grandfathers, never in 
their lives did they travel farther from London than a coach would carry them; 
and it was their boast that they never once had laid down to sleep at night out of 
earshot of the watchman's call. My father mmt have been an even more insignifi¬ 
cant traveller than they, for one* of the recognised funny anecdotes of our family iB 
to the effect that once upon a time he, my father, was over-persuaded to make one 
of a boating party to Black^vall Reach, but that, being overtaken by sickness, he was 
landed at Rotliorliithe, and, having been put to bed, returned home by the road on 
the mogrow. This wan after his marriage. But, and despite his insinuations to the 
contrary, as a single blade he was not much given to roaming. lie married my 
mother straight from the ’prentice board of his master in Eastcheap. It was the , 
custom of thi* worthy to inscribe %n the back of the indentures of his apprentices 
ariy serious act of ill-betaviour of which they w^re guilty. I have my father’s 
indenture in my possession, and its* reverse side i& unsullied, save for the following 
lino:—“ Out without leave till within seventeen minutes of midnight. August 13, 
1795." To this is appended in mjfffather’s handwriting this explanation:— 11 Went 
to a tea-party with Miss Joyce (Joy mother’s maiden mane), and afterwards to the 
wax-work show in Holborn." 

In case the rea^r should surmise, from my having made mention of so rnauy of 
my relatives, that it is part of my plan to relate their adventures, as well as iny own, 
it Hs*qnly proper for me at once to disavow any such intention. To the best of lpy 
knowledge the most perilous passages of their lives was when colic attacked them, or 
a r&ging tooth sent them battering at the dontjjt’s d&or; and as to adventures, the 
tfrosfc momentous that dwell in my memory arc, that once, when my grandfather 

Jbycc waS a hd, ho was shnt to Bridewell for three days, for letting off fireworks in 

1 . 11 ) « • 
c . t 4 • 
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Aldgate; and again, that my uncle, the ladies’ boot-makjr, tfas, in his younger days, 
stage-struck, and finally worked himself to such a frenzied condition as to essay the 
part of Macbeth on the stage at Sadler’s Wells; his impersonation causing such 
emotion among the audience, that the manager was heard to declare that he would 
not risk a repetition of it for fifty pounds. 

' 4 Why, then,” the reader may ask, “ have you introduced*these people ? If they 
have nothing to do with your adventures, why have you been at the pains to make 
mention of them at all ?” 

. To this my answer is, that it is just because that none of my relatives (with a 
slight exception in the case of my uncle the stevedore, perhaps) have anything to 
do with rtiy adventures, that they have been brought under the reader’s notice. I 
don’t know how others may think of it, but it seems to me somewhat,curious that I 
—the son and grandson of folk bred and born to home pursuits, and following them 
as scrupulously as though trades were religious creeds, to infringe any of the articles 
of which would expose them to everlasting ruin; whose real knowledgo of the earth 
extended to less than fifty square miles of it, tlie coriSgr pfUars being a work-bench, 
a pay-table,-a porridge-pot, and a coffin; who, tp a man, regarded the higher flights 
of science as atheistical bravado, and ballooning as flying in the face of Providence— 
I tales it to be a marvel, albeit I am not quite sure that it is a mercy, that one so 
descended should be possessed of a mind so inquisitive as mine, with so restless a 
temper, and a disposition so urgently disposed <b roving. 

My very earliest reminiscence is one of roving. At tho time I was about eight 
years old, I had made the acquaintance of a boy whose father kept a corn-chandler’s 
shop in Crutehcd Friars. The sentiment that first drew me towards the lad—he 
was about a year older than myself—was one of envy, founded on his unlimited 
domiuiou over bins full and sacks full of peas; from which exhaustlcss stores I was 
wont*to draw my humble ha’p’orth for parching. It was not uncommon for him to 
be allowed to serve such small customers as myself; but I never liked him to serve 
me, as, in his endeavours to appear an off-hand mau 6f business, he would give many 
less*peas for a ha’penny than his father did; consequently, many a time, when cir¬ 
cumstances or inclination favoured a parched-pea banquet, I have, from prudential 
motives, endured the agony of waiting till such times in the day when I knew the 
•greedy shopman was released trum business. If ever I detested a hpman creature 
in my life, it was that boy at that period. Yet, after all, I discovered him to be 
a most excellent fellow. 

The discovery began one sultr/ August af tcrlioon I had earned a halfpenny 
from my mother by taking some pens to Camomile-street, and, after mature 
deliberation, resolved to buy peas with it. The time of day was favourable for tho 
transaction, as the oorndcaler boy would be at school. Confident of success, ‘I 
entered the shop, and tapped the counter with my halfpenny. Nobody came. T 
tapped again; when, with an angry growl, the chandler’s bdyEmerged from tho 
shady bin where the pollard was kept, and fiercely confronted me. 

“ Well! what do you want ?” said lie. 

There was no retreating. 

41 A ha’p’orth of grey peas,“please.” j 

> *frBlest*if you aifct always wanting grey peas!” said he, plunging the, measure 
savagely into the poa sack. 44 Come, be quick; hold up,” and he motioned towarriji 
ity cap. 
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Aggravated as mush almost at his rudeness as at the miserably few peas he was 
proffering, I felt it would be a cowardly tiling not to rebuke him. I proceeded £o do so, 
with a mildness for which he had to thank his superior size rather than my forbearance. 

u o If I kept a shop,” I said,“ and another boy came for a ha’p’orth, I should give 
him a whacking fair ha’p’orth; and I shouldn’t bite his nose off, if I happened to 
be asleep, as I had no business to be, when ho camg in.” 

“But suppose you wasn't asleep?” replied he, laughing and looking honestly 
ashamed of himself; “suppose you had got a half-holiday, and a fellow that you 
knew had lent you a jolly book about cannibals, and you had just laid down to it, and 
got to a stunning part—suppose a chap came in then ? * Why, you would have a 
jolly good mind to chuck a flour-scoop at him, wouldn’t you?” * 

The young chandler had touched a subject concerning which there were no bounds 
to my sympathy. My wrath vanished, and T replied emphatically— 

“ fhavc no doubt I should throw a scoop at him. 1 know all about the book 
you mean—it is 4 Bobinson Crusoe.’ ” 

“You know all abent, ‘Jfobinson Crusoe!’” exclaimed he, regarding me wi^h 
admiration. “ You don’t mean to say you have got the book of it ?” , 

“My aunt Jane lias,” said I, with assumed carelessness, at the same time conscious 
that the boundary of peas, that bad hitherto stood between us, was considerabl/«dimi- 
nishcd; and that, if I was not his equal, I was not far short of it “ I can go to my 
aunt Jane’s whenever 1 like, and rqpd it. 1 could go this very moment, and sit jn 
her easy chair in the garden, in the corner where the gooseberry bushes arc, and read 
till it was dark—all about how he got the things off the wreck on to his raft; and 
how he stowed away his gunpowder; and how he met that old goat, don’t you know ? 
in the cave; and how lie kept a reckoning of the days, by cutting notches in the 
pole; find liow, don’t you know ? when the savages came, and he watched them from 

where he was hiding, and saw them dancing round the fire they had made to-” 

As I progressed, Bill Jupp (that was his name) blinked his eyes more and more, 
and opened his mouth wider and wider; while the undelivered and forgotten peas in 
the measure dribbled to the ground in a stream. When I Md proceeded so far, he 
suddenly plucked me by the shoulder, and pulled me towards thp pollard bin. 

“ Here,” said lie, “ come on, there’s nobody at home; you aint in a hurry, I 
know. Let us get into the bin together, and then you can tell me all about it.” 

Luxuriously bedded fcn pollard with my late enemy, I commenced “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and, to the Viest of my memory, proceeded with that truly wonderful 
lfarrative till late in the afternoon, \fhen, all iwipcrceived, his father entered the 
neglected shop, and, pouncing on Bill, laid into him with a incaf-bag, while I 
scrambled out of the pollard and made my escape. 

A friendship, however, of ^io ordinary character dated from the pollard bin. 
The very next morning lie was lurking about our house, and, as it happened that 
about ten o’clock % vm sent to the currier’s for a penn’orth of French chalk, I 
encountered him. 0 

♦/^Come along,” said he, “I began to think you were never coming. I have 
been waiting for you this hour and^i-half.” 

The determination and severity of his countgnantfe was not that of a friend, and, 
he seized my arm and hurried me up the street, I began to suspectHhat it was « 
feis inteiftion to inflict off me what I had yesterday missed—my share oiyi drubbing. * 
* 4k Haye you gqjb another holiday, Bill ?” inquired I, in a conciliatory tone. 
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“No,” replied he, in a morose voice, and looking so ruffianly that I was^quito 
afraid pf him. “I have taken a holiday this morning, Reuben. You and I are 
going off together, and you are going to .finish tolling me all about Robinson 
Crusoe. 1 * 

• 44 But, Bill,” said 1, 44 1 am going on an errand.” 

• u No, you'aint,” replied he doggedly; 41 you are going with me. We are going 
together to Limehouse Fields, ^’ve brought something to cat; look here.” 

He opened the mouth of one of his trouser pockets, and discovered it throttled 
> with peas; the other pocket ho did not open, nOr was there any occasion, as the 
dog-biscuit with which it was crammed was projecting visibly. 

44 Only say you will come,” said lie persuasively, 44 and you shall have it all to 
cat, going along, or after we get /here. Why, what are you afraid of ? You wout 
get a double lesson and a whacking at school, if we are found out.” 1 

This was true. As I had imparted to Master Jupp on the previous day, I had 
not yet been sent to school. That, however, was a fault—if fault it was—that, in 
^justice to my father, I must confess did not attach to Jiim, but to my mother. 
Eighteen pepce a week was the lowest sum for which a private school would have 
received me, and that my father stoutly and jflstly maintained was an expenditure 
at qjice extravagant and needless on the part of persons in our condition, especially 
as there was an excellent pari., school, that not only supplied education gratis, but 
also clotliing and a gift of coals and meal at CJJiristmas time; but this was an argu¬ 
ment little likely to prevail with a woman of my mother's spirit; so, by way of 
compromise, she consulted her sister Jane, who, as I said before, was a spinster, 
and occupied tlic first floor of tTie baby-linen shop in Cable-street. Miss Jane Joyce 
was a lady of superior education, and, wliat was better still, a dear, good-natured 
creature. Sho at once agreed that a charity-school was no place for me; and, as 
regarded the alternative, advanced the opinion that a man (she never liked my 
father) had no business to marry if he did not sec his way perfectly clear to paying 
eightcenpcnce a week for his son's education. 4i However, Mary,” continued she, 
listening to pour oil on the Wound she had inflicted, 41 that is no fault of yours, my 
dear, nor of his cither, perhaps, you, say, but rather his misfortune. One 
thing is certain—unless you wish the boy to grow to be a scavenger, he must be taught 
something. Let him come to me for an hour of afternoons, when I am resting from 
my stitching, and I will do the best I can* with hi*#; that is,? continual she, 
turning her spectacles severely «n me, 44 as long as ho monies clean. I couldn't 
have a boy with dirty boots trampling over ipy carpet, or one with grimy fingers 
turning the leaves of my books. If such a boy were to knock at my door, ho would 
not bo let in.” » 

Finding that she scrupulously adhered to thia>resolution, I was wicked enough, 
after the novelty of going to my aunt’s to be taught had somewhat subsided, to 
turn it to account by appearing before her, whenever I wanted a holiday, with 
the boots of a mud-carter and liands fresh from marbles and the gutter. After 
a short time, hovever, she became alive to my design, and one Monday a^tor-* 
noon, instead of tile wished-for observation, 44 1 can’t have you Jiere in that dirty 
condition, Reuben; go home, and come cleaner to-morrow,” she considerably 
astynished me by remarking, “ Since you are so dirty, Reuben, you may as vjcll 
clean nfy^candlcsticks; after which, and when you have blacked you# boots jnd 
\Tiadc yourself clean and respectable, you may go home,” At the time, I was Jia- > 
. * . ' , c5 0 * . 
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003 d to regard this as one of those side-blows of ill-luck to which the best-arranged 
shemes are always liable; but finding, on the next occasion and the next, that my 
irtiness was met by the candlesticks, which were tall copper ones, of a pro- 
okingly crinkled pattern, I began to see that I«was out-generalled, and fesigued 
lyseli to cleanliness. Thanks to my good aunt Jane, at the age of eight I was 
ble to read most of the books contained in her little library, amongpt which wore 
1 Robinson Crusoe,’* “ Barnaby’s Travels in North America,” and “ Parkinson’s 
Voyage to the South Seas.” 

To return, however, to Bill Jupp, who all this time is waiting an answer to hia 
aring proposition. How could I deny him ? However wicked he might be— * 
owever iniquitous it was to play truant and to filch dog-biscuit, I was in no con- 
ition to condemn him, for I was implicated. Until he knew me, he had known the 
;reat solitary inlander but by name. Out of my mouth had he tasted the palatable 
renders that belonged to “Robinson Crusoe;” it was I who had roused his 
ppetite, and I only who could satisfy it. Still, why he had selected so distant a 
pot as Limehouse Fields for the gratification of his craving was more than I could 
Laderstand. ** • * 

“ Is Limehouse Fields a very fipjp place, Bill ?” I asked him. 

“I should rather think it was,” replied lie enthusiastically. “There isy’t a 
louse for a mile round; none of your stupid grass, and green hedges, and flowers, 
>ut all barren and cut up in holes and rucks, with ditches and thick furze—a 
egular jolly wilderness; you inigli* almost fancy yourself on Crusoe’s desolate 
siand. Oh! come on!” 

Had the terms of Master Jupp’s description been no more seductive than the 
lescription itself, I am inclined to think that I should have remained unacquainted 
vith Limehouse Fields; in which case, as far as human discernment may be relied 
>n, I might never have become a wanderer at all, and have missed the many rare 
adventures that have since befell me. But, there, it is idle to discuss what might 
lave been. I might have been a dead man years and years ago; and when I am 
irought to consider the scores of narrow escapes it has pleased Providence to bring 
ne past, I am warned to the observance of what is and what may be, unless I take 
tare, and am content to let what might liave been go. 

I yielded to the linking of Bill Jupp’s arm in mine, and sped off with him. 

Limehouse fields was a terribly long way off, or, at least, so it seemed to my 
mail and conscience-burthencd legs.* Master Jupj) knew the road very wdl, but 
le had never traversed it but in his father’s cart, and just about noon was compelled 
o Admit that he did not think the fields were so distant, and to beg back some of 
he dog-biscuit that, two hours before, he had pressed on me for my private con- 
umption. Shortly after, as we fagfed along the hot and dusty road, we met a boy 
carrying a pitcher of water. 

Now, because of the husky dog-biscuit, we were both drooping as much from 
hirst as fatigue, and we civilly asked the boy to give us a drink; he, ljowever, 
>urned out to be a greedy fellow, and, instead of helping us at once to what wo 
\toSd sp much in need of, and which had cost him nothing, he set down the pitcher, 
mdjbantalisingly* plashing its cold and sparkling contents, and sprinkling our hot 
fages with a few drops, refused us the smallest drink, unless we first gave him some¬ 
thing. He was one of those heavy-jawed, bull-necked boys, ragged-beacled, and * 
pith big, dirty fists; therefore there was no use in arguing the matter with him., 

o 6 •' 
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Bill Jupp produced some slate-pencil and a piece of india-rubber, but at these the 
extortioner turned up his nose contemptuously, and an offering of peas met with 
like treatment. * 

44 I don’t want that sort of rubbish,” said the water-boy; 44 I want money—I 
faint a ha’penny a-piece of you, and then you may swig away as long as yoti like,” 

• “ I hav’n f t got a farthing, said Bill Jupp; 44 have you, Reuben ?” 

44 No; that is, it isn’t mine. I hav’n’t a penny of my own.” 

44 Then you will have to go thirsty,” replied the rascal. 44 Oh, jimminy! how 
thirsty you will Jbe! You wont find a drop of water for more than a mile, and 
then it’s a ditch with a dead cat in it; but you will bo glad to take a pull at it by * 
the time you get there, I’ll be bound.” 

I think that of the two I was thirstier than Bill Jupp; my tongue felt harsh 
as a dried eel-skin. There was my father’s penny ! It was a shameful thought, 
and I looked hastily towards Bill to see if I was detected. Had he looked uncon¬ 
scious of the dreadful thing the Devil had put into my head, I should have been 
i saved; but unluckily, as he returned my gaze, J t saw # #t once that he, too, was 
thinking of my father’s penny; liis eyes were eloquent of it, and he looked very 
imploring indeed. *' 

•“ I daren’t do it, Bill,” said L 44 I’d rather go thirsty than be a thief.” 

- 4 I’m jiggered if I would,” said the wicked water-boy emphatically; 41 least- 
*ways, I’d rather crib anything than go racing mad with thirst like the dogs do. 
Now, look here: you’ve got some money in your pocket at this very minute as 
doesn’t belong to you. Aint fright ?” 

“ I’ve got a penny of my father’s,” replied I, wondering how it was that he, a 
perfect stranger, should have known so much of my private affairs. 

44 1 knowed you had,” said the blackguardly water-boy. 44 Now, suppose I could 
' make a jump from here to your house, and was to say to your father, 4 D’ye hear, 
mister? here’s your boy a-going mad with thirst, out Stepney way; he has got 
another boy with him, and both their eyes are a-rolling dreadful. Shall I take that 
p&nny of yourn, what they’ve got, and let ’em have some of my water, which it will 
save ’em V* What do you think your father would say ? What do you think his 
father would say, young-un?” said he, turning to Bill Jupp. 

44 1 know my father would give a jolly sight of pennies rather than I should go 
raving mad,” replied Bill evasively, at the same time beginning W cry. 

* 44 Well, young-un, if you die all along of yourinatcfe hard-artiness,” observed 

the little blackguard, still addressing Bill Jupp, 4t he’ll be sent across the heiiing- 
pond for manslaughtering you. If you wont have any of my water, I’m off,” 

So saying, he swung the pitcher on to liisohoulder, and slowly slouched away. 
The despairing look that poor Bill Jupp sent%ftcrjrim was more than I could 
bear. I plucked my father’s penny from my pocket, and, running after the dreadful 
boy with the water, put it in his hand, and the next moment we had the deliciously 
cold brim of the pitcher at our lips, our thirst was appeased, and our friend 
walked off chanting a lively air. With the subsiding, however, of the first sftnsgg. 
tion of sweet relief the "water afforded, ,my conscience began to quale more 
violently than before. My guiljj stared me broadly in the face, and I cdVered 
before ft, and cried and wrung my hands. In my frantic despair, I attacked 
Bill Juftp with a ferocity that appalled him. I left him with hisOnoae bleed- 
1 ing, and gave chase to the boy with the pitcher, who, by this time, was a dong 
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way down the road. I overtook him. I begged, I implored him to give me back my 
father's penny. I even went as far as threatening him, but ho laughed alike at my 
prayers and my threats, and wont on singing, as though he did not hear jne. I 
made a rush at him from behind, kicking the’calf of liislcg, and causing the 
pitcheifto tilt, and the water to slop down his back. This was too much for hi? 
equanimity. lie growled some dreadful words, and, setting the pitcher down, 
tunned about and showed me such an ugly, scowting face, at the same time 
whipping off his tattered jacket, that 1 sped away towards Bill Jupp, who im- * 
mediately commenced howling, and took to his heels, making sure, as he afterwards 
informed me, that the water had come too late to save me, and that I had really 
gone niad. Wo paileycd at a distance, and on his genorous promise to, lay the 
whole ease before his mother before T went home, and to obtain of her the precious 
penny, 1 was conifoiled, and we trudged on together to the holds, which wo had 
now nearly approached. 

They answered his description thoroughly, being just about as wild and desolate 
as could be well conceived.^ What little grass there was, was shabby, and stubblcd, ^ 
and brown, and the ground *was all broken up into gulleys and hillocks. At some 
time or another the place had been tlHi scene of biick-making operations, and great, 
overbaked masses of brick-stuff and clmkers were tying about evtiy where; and at 
one end of the field—the most maisliy and miserable end—there was a ruined brick- 
nuking hut, and just outside of it an old clay-grinding machine, with its wood- 
work split and bleached from exposure, and its iron parts red with rust. 

By this time Master Jupp liad quite recovered his spirits; and with the weight 
of the penny lifted fiom my mind, although far from elate, I became soberly 
cheerful, and at once fell in with his proposition that we should adjourn to the 
mined hut, and consummate the plan that had cost us so much peril to approach 
thus far. We sqmtted down in a shady corner. 
u Where did I leave off, Bill?” 

44 4 What was liis surprise to see before him the print of a naked foot ?* H replied 
he promptly. « 

So at that point I took up the tine id of the eventful narrative, and spun it out, 
doubtless with hitches and tangle innumerable, but still w ith sufficient precision 
to enthral my listener so completely, that, but for his laboured breathing at 
stirring paits and an emphatic sniff a crisis, T might have been there alone, for 
all the sound there was, save that of my own voic<* So intent were wo both that 
we vjerc unconscious of heavy clouds gathering amtyobsewing the sun, and had no 
suspicion of approaching rain, till it fell with sharp clicks and patter^ upon the 
crisp straw with which th^ hut was fliatched. 

44 It rains, Bill,” said I, for a moment interrupting the story. 

44 Oh! bother; can’t I hear it ? Go on,” replied Master Jupp. 

So I went on, bu^not liow v cver for more than another minute, for, at the expira¬ 
tion of about that tirfle, the gloomy shed was lit up to its < xtremest comer, and 
followed such a thunder-clap, that the earth seemed to .tremble. Fora 

moment wo looke<] at each other in speechless terror, and men said I_ 

44 1 wont stay any longer, Bill Jupp. It is so much like a judgment, I’m 
afr*td.” • 

{To won<fcr, child as I was, that I was afraid; for the sullen clouds, just rent by 
the sharp lightning, liad thickened, as though to resist its attack and ouAttf was . 
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murky, ad that you could barely see its extremity, and suffocatingly close; while 
the beetles and other creeping things, whose abode was tfio thatch, routed by the 
deluge, came swarming out and down the walls and about us with noises that, to 
unaccustomed ears, were weird and unaccountable. 

• “ Come on, lteubcli,” said Master Jupp, rising and shaking the dust from him; 

“•I’m afraid,’too. We will run all the way homo." 

“ You had better stay awlule, my little gentlemen; there is a sharper flash, and 
a louder thunder crash to come, and the rain has yet to fall its fastest." 

If wo were afraid before, what were wo now V We clasped each other by the 
hand, and, pale as ghosts, were for flitting off, however the storm might rage; but * 
barely had taken three stops, when there appeared before us, turning out from the 
shelter the eaves of the thatch afforded, a hideous old woman, sooty black, with a 
red hood over her head, and a stumpy pipe between her shrunk on lips; that is, 
between her shrunken upper lip and an under one of wood, or so it seemed in the 
uncertain light by which we viewed her. 

“ Don’t bo afraid of me, young masters," said she, in her thin, piping voice; “ I’m 
only a poor old woman, weather-bound, like yourselves f let us go under cover, and 
have a little chat. What shall I talk to you about V" 

•“ Wc don’t want to be talked to about anything, thank you, ma’am,” replied 
Master Jupp, giviug me a nudge. “Wo don’t think you could tell us Anything 
we fkould like betier than going home.” 

“All!" exclaimed tlio dreadful old hag, angrily, “you arc afraid of me, 
that’s what it is. You silly children, you are more afraid of tlio poor old Malay 
woman than of the lightning that could catch you, though you ran faster than the 
wind; yet why sliouhl you be ? It makes me sad to see decent folks shun me. I 
don’t mind frightening bad people, if I can frighten them into doing good. 1 lon’t 
my id searing bad boys who cheat other boys out of tlielr pence." 

I could see her coal-black eyes peering keenly at me through a cloud of tobacco- 
smoko as she uttered tljpe last words; and I could feel my face glowing with 
shame and humiliation at the hint conveyed in them. This seemed to tickle the 
old witch’s fancy, as her keen eyes tw inkled mo 'e and more, and her wooden lip 
wagged again. Then she seemed to fumble for a pocket among the folds of her 
tattered cloak, and, withdrawing something therefrom, beckoned mo towards her. 
A thrill of joyful hope for a moment possessed mo, oqjiquering i^y fear and aver¬ 
sion, and I went over to wherq^he sat. # 

It was the identical pennj. I know it from the circumstance of its being 
stamped afitli the letter C; and chalk being the article it was intended to purchase 
struck me as rather an odd thing. She preyed it into my hand without a word, 
and shut my fingers over it. • 

So overwhelmed with thankfulness was I, that, had it nob been for her pipe and 
wooden lip, I verily believe her wizened black face would have been no obstacle to 
my hugging her round the neck, and kissing her. I compromised the matter by 
shaking hei bony liandLyery cordially indeed. 

“Thank you very much, ma’am," said I; “I am sure I don’t know-wfcrtflT 
should have done but for your kindness; tfiongh I can’t help wondering how you 

could ljjivc found out-" • ^ 

“ Well, there was no magic aoout it, I can promise ym," replied fh^ “ I was at 
the othdt side of the palings, lighting my pipe, when you came aft-i the boy^vitl? 
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the water-pitcher, and I heard all that yon said, and all that he said. When you 
ran away, I kept on tife inside of the palings, and, walking faster than the boy, 
got out into the road ahead of him, and then turned back and walked towards him. 
He i ho ! he made no attempt to interfere with me, I can tell you ; he struck into 
the road, leaving me all the path to myself; but, my little chicks, I wasn’t going to 
allow the rascal to pass so easily. I walked straight up to him, and, says I, ‘ Shall 
I tell you your fortune, my little dear ?’ And he answers me quite civilly, 4 No, 
thank ye, old woman, I aint got a fortune as is worth telling. 1 4 Yes, you have, 1 
said I; 4 this is your fortune—you will come to the gallows, if you are not more 
'careful how you get money than you got that penny you have in your pocket. 1 
He! ho! you should have seen how foolish he looked then, my dears. J think 
he would have run, but he couldn’t for the pitcher. At last, says he—for I 
stood before him all the time—‘Oh! well, if that’s it, I don’t want the penny.’ 
4 Then, 1 said I, 4 givo it to me, and I will take it to the boy you took it from. 1 He 
was glad to get off so cheap and here the good-natured old soul began so to 
chuckle at the recollection of her exploit, that she swallowed some of her tobacco- 
smoke, and began to stare, and gasp, and look so hideous, that had we not, by that 
time, boon fully convinced of her benevolent disposition, we should not Have dared 
to have stayed with her another moment—not that the aspect of the weather en¬ 
couraged us to be squeamish as to trifles. As the old woman lud prognosticated, 
the fury of the storm was not yet spent, and, ever and anon, double and treble daits 
of lightning illumined our shelter, \o be answered by the bellowing thunder. 
Finding the sort of old woman she was, indeed, w*e began to be thankful for her 
company; and at every demonstration of the angry heavens we edged closer to hex. 

44 1 never before saw such a storm as this,” ventured Bill Jupp, when the 
black woman’s coughing and gasping had subsided ; “ did you, ma’am V” 

“Have I, chick?” replied the old woman. “Ah, that I have! I have seen 
storms beside which this would be but an April shower. 1 have seen great trees, big 
round as the bodies of twenty men, wrung out of the ground, or broken short off 
as you could break a daisy. I have heard such thunder as has made the birds in 
the trees scream to hear, and the oxen to quake till their hides recked with sweat. 
I have seen such rain as would strike down a strong man did he venture out in it.’ 1 

44 That must have been before I was born, ma’am,” observed Master Jupp. 

44 Years and jiears before^ou wcr$ born, my dear—before your father was born, 
unless he is an old man. Jt is fifty years and mor^ since my eyes last rested on 
beautiful Sooloo. Beautiful Sooloo, thousands on 4 thousands of miles away, and 
fifty years ago and more, but fresh to the eyes of my mind as though ’fcwcre only 
yesterday. See how good to preserve what is best of us love is, my little boys! 
Distance is nothing to it; time is lathing to it; else, my dears, the eyes of God in 
the skies, more miles away than the 'wisest man that ever yet lived dare consider, 
would never reach us to watch and take care of us.” 

The old black woiftafl’s latter remark was much moie applicable than shq could 
fiave known; it struck home, and brought remorseful tears te our eyes, though in 
T8?l<xm she did not perceive them. She presently put airend to an embarrassing 
silence by commencing to speak again. 9 

$ But, my dears, although I should like to see Beautiful Sooloo once more before 
I die, you qjust not think Jewish myself there, living as I used to live. The Lord 
ffoibgl! They don’t know tho Lord in Sooloo, my dears.” 
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44 Where is So—Sooloo, ma’am ?” inquired Bill Jupp, 

44 Far away in Asia. As far as the shores of the ^Dhina Seas,” replied she, 
44 where the tall cocoa-pahn flourishes, and the woods cluster thick with beautiful 
fruit and flowers down to the very brink of the broad waters where the pearl-fishers 
•work.” • 

• 44 That must be a nice place to live in,” I observed, taking immediately to the 
cocoas. I never yet had had the good fortune to possess an entire cocoa-nut, but 
judging from the rare slices my means had permitted, together with some milk of 
the same I had once tasted, it was a food I would chocrfully havo subsisted on 
till the end of my days, never asking for any other—“ A much nicer place thai^ 
England.” 

“ Ay, ay P said the Malay woman, shaking her head; 44 but, my little min, 
fruit and flowers arc not the only things to be met with in the forests; there are 
great, hideous apes, tall as men, and twenty times as strong, who lurk^imong the 
branches, and threaten you with their terrible teeth and their great, hairy limbs; 
there the rhinoceros is to be met, and the wild boar, and the mighty elephant; as 
well as birds, big serpents nestle in the trees, and tang down their great, glittering 
lengths, plying their forked tongues in scarclaof food; there, in these same forests, 
wjicre cocoa-nuts and bananas grow, and where there are flowers of the colours of 
the rainbow, and some so large that a baby might lie in one and not be seen; and 
where great measures of wild honey are stored in the hollows of the trees—there 
lurk in the grass creeping things with stfngs as dangerous as poisoned arrows, 
and swarms of leeches that crawl about and cling to you and suck your blood. 
Would you call all that nicer'‘than England, my dear?” 

44 But if one went to that country they would not be obliged to live where the 
rhinoceroses and the serpents lived, would they?” inquired Master Jupp. “Did 
ypn live among ’em, ma’am ?” 

44 No,” replied she; 44 1 lived in a village where-” 

But, even if it were my desire, I should find it impossible to relate, in a narrative 
form, the wonderful things she told of that same village, and of many others forming 
one of the hundred islands that form the Malayan Archipelago—of the houses built 
of reed3 and bamboo, and plastered with mud—of the trades of the inhabitants— 
how that some gathered india-rubber, and some were weavers of cloth of grass, and 
some wont out hunting small birds for the market, tfeeir only weapon being a sort 
of gigantic pea-shooter, but ^vith tiny arrows instead of peas—and some went 
fishing for pearls, diving to monstrous deptljp, and remaining below long enough to 
drown orffinary mortals, and that without the least assistance. She told us how 
the people lived, what their food was, how Jhey dressed and decorated themselves 
(painfully illustrating this part of her story by removing the odious wooden plug 
from her bottom lip), with some of the curious ceremonies that attended their death 
and burial; she told us about the slaves—of how they we$e kidnapped, and who 
were the kidnappers, and how the Spaniards came in ships, and bought them and 
earriod them away; o| the wars and bloodshed that prevailed among the tribes^ 
with some startling and incomprehensible ^information of one .tribe going VSTon 
head-hunting excursions, the heads being human ones, and to be cut off andkearried 
home triumph, and kept for ever afterwards as precious trophies of valour* To 
this hour I am uncertain which most impressed me, this head-hunting busings, or 
v/hat she told us about the pirates—of whole nations being pirates to a man, af, 
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. and to ft woman and child; and if not every man, at least every family, possessing 
a fighting-boat (prahus t£e old woman called them); and how that these prahus did 
not prey singly, but clubbed a hundred or more together, and put themselves under 
ia chief, who chose his officers and led the marauders to fight and pillage. No petty 8 
’ cockboate were these war prahus, seemingly, but taut, capacious craft, carrying, 
rowers and twenty armed men, besides each something in the shape of a cannon ■ 
*> that a pirate fleet must have been a stirring sight, and a pirate battle a 
bloody one. 

But I have not enumerated half—no, nor a quarter—of what the Malay woman 
lold; though, without bringing her the least discredit, I might do so—all she 
related, as I afterwards had ample opportunity of proving, and as will be, by- 
and-by, made known to the reader, being strictly true. 

She told us so much that it was waning towards evening, and the storm had 
disappeared, leaving the heavens bland and brig]it again, before she concluded; and 
she bade us good-bye after accompanying us to the verge of the fields, going the 
contrary way. 

I will not impose on the reader's patience by keeping him by the button till we 
reached home, that he may hear the wonderful convolution that transpired between 
Master Jupp and myself a-- we re-trod the weary road traversed by us in the 
morning. I trust this forbearance will not be ieg;tided too lightly; for, m ere 1 to 
recount the comparing of notes, the agreements, the contradictions, the schemes 
for running away to sea that voiy niglfr, the amendments that we should postpone 
it till next week—for a mouth—for six months—till Me saved sufficient pocket- 
money to pure!rise an outfit; the cooling of our amour as we neared home, the 
sneaking anxiety to shift the big share of the days truancy each on to the othci's 
shoulders, the final and tearful pause at the corner 6f Goodman’s Fields, that the 
very best excuse might be adjusted—wore the reader to be dragged through all this, 
he would, without doubt, a» pear at the Goodman’s Fields end of *it in a mood toe 
unamiablo to move another step. 

This as regards the patient reader; as to the impatient one, I have grave doubts 
if I have not already incurred his lasting di»ple<u»urc. 

“ Why ‘homo again* at all?” says lie. ‘‘It was bad enough that you occupy 
a dozen pages in getting no farther towards Borneo from Whitechapel than Lune- 
house. Why back to so unrQpiantic a place as Good man’s Fields? Why not take 
ship and be off at once?” • r 

Tp which, with all respect, I reply to the impatient leader, that I know no 
more “ why not” than lie himself does. It was not so, that is all. It was not so 
till nearly six years afterwards. # 

‘‘ Then, Master Pavidger, why did not you begin your story six years later? 
It was yours to elioose the time to begin, and it is a little too hard to call us so long 
before we are tv anted.” 

My dear, impatient reader, it is you who are a lit do too hard. True, I did not 
Mgmmnce my more momentous adventures till I was nigh fourteen years old; but 
nma tlfat little affair in Limehouso Fields that, finding my mind bent on roving, 
so hardened it, as hot iron is hardened by a souse in water. Far be it from me, 
howler, to boast of this; alas! it was a sorry bWncss for me, and, as I verily 
believe, Iauii 4 hed me on thajb thorny road from which I was lucky enough, albeit 
S) tow and battered, to escape wit!) life. 
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JIM JOBSON’S JUMP. 

A STORY OF THE SOMALI PIRATES OF CAPE GUARD AFUI 
Bv John C. Hutcheson, 

Author qf “Tk* White Squall,” “ On Eoard the Esmeralda” etc., ete % 


CHAPTER I. 

IN RATCLIFF HIGHWAY. 

« H ULLO, old ship !” 

“ Wliat, is that you, Sails ? Tt 

“ Ayo, bo, all that’s left of me, sure enough ; hut I must be up stick 
and away ; ain’t got time for a palaver now.’’ 

“ Why, what’s your hurry, Sails, wherf it’jf raoro’n six years good 
sincc'you and I last clapped eyes on»each other, old man ? Come and 
bowse up your jib, my hearty, and let us have a talk about old times.” 

There was a pleasant cmile on the good-humoured face of the speaker 
as he uttered these words in a deep bass voice whose gruffness betrayed 
his joyous omotion at this unexpected meeting with an old shipmate ; 
and he broke off with half laugh, as if to further conceal bis real 
feeling, clasping his comrade’s hand in a tight grip, and shaking it 
vigorously up and down, almost enough to wrench his arm off. 

“No, sonny,” replied the other, in an equally glad tone, and returning 
the handshake with gusto, “can’t spare a minute, now. Chips. I pro¬ 
mised the skipper to be aboard early to look af tur those rascally stovedores 
stowing the cargo, and I’m late as it is.” 

“ Still in the same old barquy ? ’* 

“ No, bless her old bones, she’s a-lying at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Aden, and I’m in a brau now craft now, built by the same owners to 
replace her, and sailed by the same old skipper. *Tke Jemifj Webster , she’s 
called—a fine steamer, nfinrly a thousand tons bigger than the poor Mad- 
strong She’s a rare one fbr speed, I imn tell you, when before the wind 
with all her canvas set'and full power on ; just the boat for our trade 1 '• 

“And so the old Maelstrom was Ttrgcked? I thought you’d have 
stuck to her as long as you followed the sea, as you couldn’t rest quiet 
ashore like me when we were both pensioned off out of the service.” 

• “ No, I was areered of getting rusty, and tw?nfy years under the, 
pennant couldn’t cure me of my old love for blue water; but Ijsee 
getting married and settling down hasn’t rusted you neither, Cftiips; 
you look as smart os whop wo were paid off from the old BillyntffUtn 
together, and parted company on the Common Hard, seven year ago—}%u 
to get spliced, and I to jine the merchant service, as I told you^and — s 
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" And JVo never^et eyes on you since/’ said tne other, interrupting 
him with a cheery laugh ; “you desarted your old pal, quite t n * 

"But I wrote to you from Bombay, when I got there, on my first 
v'ya^jp in the Maelstrom.* * 

“Ayo, and I answered you, and told you how Mary and* I had 
christened our first boy—we’ve got a whole crew of ’em now. We named 
him Ben after you, old chum. I wrote and told you, as I say, but never 
got an answer; and if I’d heard as how the Maelstrom , your ship, was 
lost, in course I’d have thought you had gone down in her, which I’m 
thankful as isn’t the case ! Hullo! though, my hearty, how did you 
come by that nasty cut I see across your upper works, eh ?” 

“Ah, that’s all a yarn/’ rejoined his comrade with a grin, fooling 
fcndeilj' a broad scar that extended along his forehead from a little 
above the right temple to the corner of his left eye, which it appeared to 
have narrowly missed—* that’s got something to do with the wreck of 
the MaeUtrom , too.” 

“ Has it?” 

“ Aye, hut the story would take too long a telling now, and time is 
sailing on with a full sheet, and I t must be off to my ship. Why can’t 
you come aboard with me, sonny ? and if you don’t mind waiting a bit 
while I look after the stevedores, wo'll have a good palaver as soon as 
they goes off at eight bells, when we'll pipo down to dinner.” 

“ I’d bo only too glad,” replied the ofchor; “ but my wife, you see, ’ll 
bo expecting me home, and-” 

91 Oh, she’ll excuse you for once when she knows you’re with me. 
Besides, if you come aboard you’ll meet another old shipmate who’ll like 
to see you again ; and the Jenny Webster ain’t far off, only lying in the 
South Dock, a step from here. Don’t you remember Jim Jobson ?” 

“ What! young 1 Jimjobs/ as we used to call him in the moss; the 
boy whom you jumped in after and saved from drowning, off Malta, and 
who was invalided home o«at of the service afore we left ?” 

“ The very same,” replied Sails, as his frientf called him, an ex-man* 
o’-waris-man like himself, although *now in another lin3, and promotod to 
the rank of boatswain, instead of being a sailmaker, as he was when in 
the service, from which calling,, he obtained the sobriquet. “ When I 
went to see him and his mother in London, after parting with you in 
Portsmouth, and told him as how I was a-going to jine the merchant 
sarvice, nothing wofilef please him but he must come with me; and he 
sailed with me in the Maelstrom , till she came to grief last v’yage, when 
hewnf the chance of paying me ouit and saving my life and crying quits 
over fchat Malta job.” c 

You don’t mean that ? Fancy little Jimjobs saving you* life, Ben 1 ” 

£* Ah! $ou wouldn’t call him * little Jimjobs 1 now/’ said the other, 
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with a laugh! as his cM shipmate, Chips, whilom carpenter’s mate of 
H.M.S. BeUerephon, putting aside all scruples about &eing hauled up for 
unpunctuality by his wife, now accompanied him towards tho Docks, the 
two chatting comfortably together as they passed along Ratcliff Highway* 
“ Why, he’s half a head taller than either of us, and another cut above 
’ us, too; for Cap’cn Bulger was so taken with the way ho behaved when 
the Maelstrom got wrecked that he recommended him to the owners, and 
Jim is now third officer of the Jenny Webster> our new craft, and a regular 
smart swab he is, too, with the gold laco on his cap, just like our second 
luff on board the old Bill?/, But here we are now, sonny. There’s the 
Jenny Webster afore you, lying alongside the jetty; and that gangway 
will take us aboard in a brace of shakes. Como along, old chum 1 ” 

CHAPTER IL 

“SULS’b” Y\K\. 

> 

jf Mr. Jorsox onboard ? ” asked the boatswain, as lie stepped down on 
^.ho dock of the vessel, addressing the black cook who was standing out 
side his galley in the forepart of tho deck-house. 

“ No, sail,” replied the sable, curtly,'showing his ivories ; u him just 
dis mimt go ashore aud say him back by dinner time.” 

“Ah, that’s all right thin, for I want to see him particulaily. Mind, 
Pompcy, and let us have something good when wo pipe down, as Pvo got 
a fucnd w’ho’s going to dine with mo.” 

. “ All right, you bet, massa bo’sun,” said the darkey, swelling himself 

up with much importance. “ Um belly good dinner to-day, sab ; lobscouse 
an’ corn beef hash, wid plum-duff to foiler, what you tink ob dat ? ” 

“ That’s your sort,” answered Sails approvingly, rubbing his hands 
with an anticipatory relish of the feast. “Now, Chips, you just light 
your pipe and be as comfortable as you can w bile I make those lazy 
beggars stir their stumps.” 

So saying, the boatswajgi went further forward to where the cargo 
was being struck down inig the hold, h^i appearance causing the gang oj! 
stevedores to quicken their movements ; boxes and bales being hoisted 
up from the wharf alongside by tho steam derrick and lowered down into 
the bowels of the ship with astoni&hing rapidity in contrast to the 
leisurely way in which the work had been going on previous to his 
arrival; and the time passed quickly enough, even^toliis friend Chips, 
who was looking on, until presently a boy came from aft and struck 
“ eight bells,” or twelve o’clock, on the ship’s bell hanging above 
windlass right under the break of the forecastle* j, 

“^Spell O 1 ” cried Sails, ‘throwing down a handspike which he h&4 
been brandishing about ns a sort of wand of office and emblem o£ 
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authority, and joining hid friend by the after deck-house, “ Come in here 
to my cabin, Chips; for Fvo no doubt Pompey has got dinner ready; for 
us by now.” 

He could have had no doubt on the point, the smell of the savoury 
lobscouse, just het from the cook's galley, pervading the air; while 
Pompoy, in honour of tho guest, had covered the little table in the deck¬ 
house with a snow-white table-cloth borrowed from the ^abin, giving 
vent to a huge negro laugh of delight on the boatswain expressing his 
approval of tho arrangement. 

When the two friends had satisfied their appetites, PompcyV culinary 
skill winning golden opinions, especially in respect of the i plum-duff, 
which Chips declared was as good as what his wife gave him at home, 
tho Irtter reverted to tho original theme of their conversation. 

“You promised, old man,” said he, “to spin a yarn about the lot*of 
the J lathtrovi) and hovf yon came by that cut over your figure-head? ” 
“Aye, aye, and sol will, if you’ll only give a fellow time to fill his 
pipe first,” replied the other, loading up a little black cutty which li« 
produced from his waistcoat pocket, and lighting it and puffing out a few 
short whiffs so as to got it well under weigh. “Now I'm read}, old 
chum, here goes. 

Over twenty year-* in the royal navy, as you know, seeing ns liow 
we wore brother shipmates together, and pi city nigh seven arterwards iu 
the merchant service. I’ve followed the sea, nflra and boy, for close now 
on thirty yeais and seen plenty of perils in my time ; but, of all tho 
adventures I ever had and the voyages I’ve bepn, that last one on board 
the Maehtrom was tho most eventful and unfortunate."* 

“ Come, that’s a good beginning, anyhow,*’ said the other, as Sails 
paused a moment to eject a huge volume of smoke which he had bcc u 
inhalihg while speaking, and to clear bis throat. 

“It ain’t more than the yarn dosarves,” replied the boatswain, 
laying aside &is pipe aiyl leaning back on his sea-cbcst which he used for 
a seat, “ no, not a bit i for 1 was nover on spoil a voyage before, and I 
hppes never to bo again, God wiliiug. * 

‘•From the very first start, everything seemed to go unlucky for us, 
as if wo were doomed to im.shtp. We were cngpged originally to tak< 
out a light cargo of fancy goods and fal-lals to tho Cnpe ; but this falls 
through, somehow or other, and tho owners ordered the skipper to go 
round to Cardiff and ship a lot of stcam-coaL for Bombay. It was w thc 
first and last time as the poor old Maehtrom was disgraced by being 
^rned into a collier, and wasn’t our skipper, Captain Bulger, mad at 
having to do it; but the owners’ orders had to bo obeyed, of course. &o 
1jf> Cardiff wo went and loaded up with our black freight, setting sail 
iy*om England just about the very worst time of tho year. 
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u Crossing the Bay o' Biscay we had it so rough o{£ and on for three 
days with a stiff sou’-west gale and a chopping sea, that the old barquy 
laboured as if sho would founder every moment; and we had to koop her 
head to wind for cight-and-forty hours at a stretch, though it was as much 
fc as we could do with full steam power on to keep her from slewing round 
broadside on to the sea, taking m all the while the heavy green rollers 
over our bows, swamping out the engine fires. Everything wont wrong 
with us, we had heavy head winds through tho Mediterranean, and 
grounded no less than three times going through tho Canal 1 w 

“ You did ? ” 

M Aye, and got cussed by the crews of tho ship* that had to wait for 
us, in Fronch and Gorman, and every known lingo, I should think, 
besides our own, which is strong enough -when well handled, as you ktfbw. 
Howsomdovcr, we got through at last, reaching PoLt Said with the 
loss only of one blade of our screw. Still, ouf trembles weren’t ended ; 
for although tho passage down tho Bed Sej is goner .illy more temporato 
liijtho winter months, wo had it hotter than it was evor known before ; 
arid it was all our work sluicing the coals day and night to prevent them 
t iking fire in the hold, for the thermometer was over 100° under double 
' awnings in the evening, and if you asked*for a glass of cold water you’d 
get it pretty nigh on boiling ! ” 

k< You were unlucky,” said Chips, on tho boitswaiu pausing at this 
point, as if to givo due emphasis to his words; “ did you have a cat on 
board ? ” 

# tl A cat 1 bless you,” retorted tho other, 44 why, wo had three. There 
was one in the engine-room belonging to tho chief greaser, an old Tom 
as black as tho ace of spades, and looking like an imp of Satan ; and tho 
Aon had a tabby that had lost its bail, in the f o’c’s lo; while the steward had 
a tortoiseshell one, as ydlcw as a herring, and as big as a small donkey, in 
his pantry aft. A cat, indeed; I should think we had one aboard with 
three to choose from ! ” 

“No won- 1 j yuu came ip grief then,” remaikc6 tho ex-carpenler, 
who was somewhat of a superstitious frajne of mind, like most sailoia 1 
oven in th # esc educated days, and would not have gone to sea on a Friday 
on any inducement if he possibly could avoid it. “ One cat is bad 
enough ; but throe would sink any ship ! u 

“Aye, bo! you’re right enough ; but wo didn’t know we’d all them 
varmints aboard when we started, worse luck ! r retuftic^ Sails, with a 
i -solemn shake of his head. However, we managed to get out into tho , 
i Indian Ocean all right without catching fi^e, and fetched Bombay in due i 
\ course, somewhere a month behind our time, glad and hearty at rcachiiu* 

! port with no further mishap or any consequence.” 

“ A *i3, then, came year return voyage home ? ” 
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“ Ayfj than came our voyage home,” repeated Sails, scntcntioasly : 
N and that was the worst part of all 1 ” 

CHAPTER IH. 

OFF CAPE GVAKPArUI. 

“After discharging our cargo of coals at Bombay, 11 went on the boat¬ 
swain, “ wo proccoded round to Calcutta in search of something to take 
back to England, the expenses of a steamer being too heavy to allow of 
going home merely in ballast with nothing to pay her way with; and, 
although we had to lie idle for some months, we at last secured a freight 
of jute, as luck would have it, for Dundee, much to Captain Bulger’s 
delight, for we waited so long in the Hooghly for a cargo that the skipper 
thought we’d have had to jireak the Maelstrom up and sell her for old iron, 
for fear of going to rust in the sacred river, where the corpses floating by 
day after day and sailing out tcTsea, used to make us feel sick as wo watched 
them, lazily looking over the side with nothing to do. r 

“The jute coming down to be stowed made us all lively again, 
however, and we worked like wiggers to get it aboard, one of us doing 
the woik of ten Lascars, although the sun was burning hot ; and we set 
sail at last from Calcutta, homeward bound, just at the beginning of the 
south-west monsoon, in the early part of June.” 

“ Your troubles seemed then over, cli ? ” put in Chips. 

“Aye, ‘seemed,” 7 returned Sails grimly; “but they were only going 
to begin, as you’ll bear presently. All that happened to us when going 
out was child’s play to what occurred on the v’yage home ! 

“ Taking the usual track of steamers from India to the Red Sea at 
that time of the year, we ran down south by west until wc were 2° south 
of the equator, when wo steered westward for some 1800 miles or so in a 
bee-line after passing tho Chagos group of islands to the southward of 
the Maldives. ^ 

“ Wc had fairish -weather through fhc JLilian Occau, but our 
machinery which had stood all the racket ot the gale of wind in the Bay 
going out, began to give the engineer trouble almost as soon as wo turned 
westwards ; Erst a slide valve giving out, and then the main condenser, so 
that we had to lie to for a couple of days while the engine-room staff set 
to work to pateh gp damages. 

“ On reaching the longitude ot fi5° E., Caj tain Bulger altered course to 
fthe nor-nor-west, making for the African coast between Ras Hafun and 
''Cape Guartfafui, which, you khow, is just at the bend of tne Gulf of 
, Aden, before you come to the entrance to the Red Sea, the skipper 
keeping well to the southward of The Brothers till he fetched,the land* 
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s6 as to avoid the heavy swell which is met with ojf Socotra when the 
south-west monsoon is blowing. 

“ We made a good landfall at Has Hafun all right, Captain Bulger 
being about the* best navigator I've ever sailed under, and rounding 
Guardafui, were about working up for Burnt Island, to enter the Guli: of 
* Aden, when the weather came on thick and hazy, with the signs of a 
blow. 

u The skipper gave the order, 4 Half-speed ahead,* putting a double 
lookout forward and a-watching keenly himself the colour of the water 
alongside, which, as well as wc could soe it in tho dim evening light, had 
changed from deep blue a sort of muddy green, and ho suddenly 
cried out * Stop her ! * and going back to the bridge, shifted tho ongino- 
room telegraph to * full speed astern! * when all at once Mr. Waste 
the chief engineer, rushes on deck all in a flurry. 

44 *1 can't reverse the gear, cap'en/ says hd* 4 something’s gone wrong, 
and it won’t act; and the strap of the qccentric, too, has shifted, so we 
must blow off steam, and set to repair damages before we can work tho 
Jngincs.’ 

44 4 You can't stop the engines now/ replied Cap’en Bulger, excitedly ; 
4 why, man alive, this ground swell is* driving us into the land every 
moment, and the water is shoaling fast; you must work ’em, no matter 
what happens.’ 

fc ‘ 4 1 can’t, sir/ replied the engineer, equally excitedly ; 4 it is impos¬ 
sible to get a single revolution out of them either ahead or astern now.* 

• 44 1 Then, God help us!’ said the skipper, calm again in a moment in 

the presence of danger, as he always was, 4 in another moment the ship 
will be on tho rocks, if you don’t get her head round so that we can 
claw off tho shore.’ 

44 4 Boatswain !’ he shouts to me, as I stauds on tho foVs’lc, 4 run up 
that forestaysail, and see if that’ll draw her off.’ 

44 4 Aye, hye, sir/ sings ont I; but, Lord bless*you, all tlae canvas in 
the world wouldn’t have rfjirned her then against the strength of tho 
heavy swell rolling into the land and the,tail end of the monsoon blowing 
the same way, and the ship rolling helplessly like a log with her disabled 
engines; and, almost before the forestaysail had been half hoisted— 
when, by the same token, it got splintered to rags—the wind came in 
such sharp, angry gusts, the old Maelstrom struck heavily on tho rocks 
that # sprang up like ugly teeth out of the desert sand fringing the coast 
round, her bows rending and grinding against them, and our fore com- 
partroent being full of water in a jiff ye J n 

(To be continual.) 
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CHAP TER I, 

ITS RIoL AND ESTABIISIIME fT 

I inEstoiyofthoBiiUshNujia onooftho moat impoiliiii oivi aro dated fiom Iho 
- most delightful and interesting to uairato 41 hai d w intei ’ of such-and-suc h a 3 car, the 
of any in tbo woild E\eiy one must know full of a neighbours chimney, 01 thogicat 
moro or less about the ‘Ill id,” which do- ploughing match which camo off at “Clay- 
toils the story tho sicgo ( of Troy, r they bottom,” whoi 0 all Iho compotitoi 8 won, and 
must icmcmbci tho honne deeds that wcio non© of them got tho pnzo 
theio done—Iho grand episodes of tho battle, But nfc'w to tho subject of our stoiy—tho 

and tho way m which, according to tho blind sea itsolC m 010 of its every-day aspects 
old poet, tho Immcitals mingled m tho fight, Her© it lies befoz 0 us, at the Noz th Foreland 
and znleiposod on behalf of those whoip they —the deep and daik gieon ocean—tho imago 
took un der thou moio especial piotoction of eternity—tho typo of untamable stiongth 
After tho “llr'V comes tho “Odyssey,” —sublime m ts wiath, beautiful in its re- 
which, foi lomance, iind chaim, and positno pose—thp solemn ocean hungenng for calm, 
delight, is worth, to tne' lovois of staitlmg in whosi breast so many awful secrets oro 
deeds, a dozen “ Iliads ” Iho stoiy of tho bulled, 111 wl oso depths he heaps of fioasuie, 
JJnfish Navy, as compared with any othor jewels unnumbcicd, and mounds of untold 
poruon of Bntish history is just whath tho gold. As wo stand on tho veige of the North 
“Odyssey* is, compared with tho “Iliad” Toioland and ga/o out seawaid, what a vast 
libs tho story of a life of wild adventme on prospect is open bofore ns! Wo bee 

tlip limitless seas contrasted with the calm UTho stately ships sail cm, to their Jmea und# 
existence of a vegetating villager, whose thefcUL’ 
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From every point of tho compass they come tion was a maritime power (save the mark!), 
and pa$s like beautiful wator-birds of snowy has plenty of salt water round her, and, being 
plumage, graceful as tho fancy of poot or an island, boats and ships became a necessity 
painter could depict thorn. Look at those to her. Necessity, wo know, is tho mother of 
*»oblo fabrics, which boar the produce yielded invention, and by her came our fleet. .Timber 
by every climefor the use and the gratification was put togethor loss and less rudoly—more 
of man, and bring it to his very door. Look and more correctly—and the galley of war and 
.at that symmetrical creation, tho delicate the barge of commerce began to bear tosti- 
tracory of her cordage, and her tapering monyto England’s enterprise; and by slow 
spars, os she floats idly on the deep. In a degrees a quocr, half-savage fleet was Been to 
socondsho can bo quickened into wrathful grow, and then wo became a maritime power, 
life by tho voico of man; and, although she It is not a little amusing, besides that it is 
looks so harmless, from her 4t adamantine flattoring to our self-love, to contrast what 
lips’* comes bolching thunderously a Plilege- wo are with what we have been. Look at 
thou of fire, accompanied by a crashing rain the galleys of William tho Conqueror's timo, 
of hurtling iron, before which all obstacles as copied from the Bayeux tapo&tfy; look at 
wither and fade, and perish as if blighted by tho toworing and unwieldy Groat llarry oi 
a black eclipse, while tho torriblo agent Henry V#II. *and look at tho Wellington or 
stands alonp, quivering wrathfully yet on tho Warrior of our own day—the very poetry 
tho bosom of tho throbbing waves. of proportion, and the realised type of 

flio story of tho British Navy, therefore, strength and speed. When wo recollect 
is something to bo proud of. It has a many- that, with not more than a hundred and 
sided aspect It is both grand and liumo- fifty thousand sailors and marines, we 
'roui, and has more of tlio recklessness end held our ground for twenty years against 
desporation of daring about it than any other thirty millions of people, wo certainly have 
form of historical episode. Its uymy phasos some right to reckon our navy at what- 
of transition, as may bo easily imagined, aro ever lofty standard of value we please; 
curious in tho extromo. It has soon the and, looking at the astounding deeds that 
queer Saxon galley grow into tlio cultured havo been done from timo to timo—deeds 
proportions of a man-of-war, and tho man- i jrrning always tho salient characteristics of 
o '-war has become an iron-cased frigato. great ward—we aro inoro than ever con- 
Steam has superseded bo many of the old- vineed that the story of the British Navy 
f.ishionod methods of navigating ships, that ought to be a “ guidon treasury,” and that 
tlio soamen of Blako, Bonbow, and Nelson every healthy-hearted Englishman and 
havo been drafted off to Fiddler’s Groon and English lad should have a copy of it in 
taken thoir pigtails with them. How their his library, and boar its records in his 
ghosts must bo surprised when they witnoss memory. Howsomover (as Marryat’s tars 
tho customs of the ago! The days of “ Poor woifld say), «ot to bo feeling, and box- 
Tom Bowling” and 11 All in the Day ns” havo hauling, and dragging astam at tho vory bo- 
now gone by; and to gaze back on the post ginning, as it were, let us makeacommenco- 
convcysa saddening influence as wo think mont. Wo have paid out this exordium with 
of the days gone by nover to return. At tho slack enough to double the bight of Guinea, 
samo time wo feel a proud senso of self- so hfro goes tor a plunge—right off the North 
gra tub tion at the progress wo havo mado Foreland; and—ouf!—thoro we are at sea- 
in all that pertains to the sea, and what we in tho sea, sure enough, 
havo done on land. Tho old salts did much There have boqn navies and navies since 
for England’s glory; God grant sho may over tho world began. Tyre, Egypt, Oai> 
long retain the fame she won by their aid tliage, Massilia (Marseilles), boasted of their 
and assistance f floats whon the Briton believed in *D^uds, # 

The growth of a navy is a matter of time, and navigated a cockle-boat made of wwker- 
and ia owing, in a great measuro, to the work, which was not quite so trustworthy as 
geograpUlcal position of the country to which tho washing-tub in which Mr. Usher, tho 
it belong* England, like that woird u Bo- celobrajpd clown, was wont, ?nce uj&n 
bemia” which Bhakspeare happens to men- timo, to delight the good people of Lafrboth 
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by floating down the Thames on the occasion 
of his benefit. Ccesar invadod Britain in life 
triremes and quadremes -~overgrown barges, 
with so many seats for the rowers, and 
fighting-stages, or galleries, for his Boldier3 
to ply dart, javelin, and catapult from; and a 
certain Carausins is spoken of as a despe¬ 
rate fighting admiral of a long date back. 
Ho defied Maximian and Constantius, and 
that with a considerable amount of success. 
Alloctus, ono of the “sailing-masters” of 
Carausins, succeeded him, and was reckoned 
as a brave and skilful naval officer. lie 
bequeathed all he knew and all ho had done 
unto several generations, until our Alired 
the Great becamo his own adrnnal, and first 
began to fight the Danes on their own de¬ 
mon! —that is to say, on salt watof—where, 
hitherto, they had boon masters, as daring 
as they were lawless, as bold as they were 
free. It seems to have been suggested to the 
foresight of Alfred that, as these maraudeis 
built their boats hastily, and w ith an eye to 
a momentary emergency, his safest plan 
would be to excel them in building, by not 
only giving more att< ntnn to their construc¬ 
tion, but aKo careful regard to workmanship 
and 6izc. By establishing a school of navi¬ 
gation, also, from which ho could dratt 
experienced and able-bodied hands, ho made 
another great improvement, and soon he had 
galleys capable of holding sixty rowers and 
as many fighting men which ho sent out to 
scour the seas, with instructions neither to 
“give nor to receive quarter.” With these 
appliances canned to their utmost limits— 
instructions and ail—he soon began to 
astonish the Dan&s, and, in k single yoar, 
made a “ Flemish account” -of no less than 
twcqfy of their ships, togothor with tjioir 
crews, not one of whom ever got home to 
tell the story of their defeat. Edgar, Sweyn, 
and Canute are names honourably associated 
with the story of the rising navy of Eng¬ 
land. William the Conqueror, when his day 
came, burned his shipsjn^rder to incite his 
men to fight the more desperately and the 
% more.successfully. Henry II. held the su- 
pefl^ity sea ov^r the navy of France, 
between which and that of England an early 
rivalry was established; and Richard Coour 
do Lion bojjlly and worthily seconded liis 
•father's measures while he had the oppor¬ 
tunity. He mado hie * stout ^ships’’ famous 


in the seas of Cyprus by taking a huge 
Saracen — boarding the “great Jttoathig 
castle,”* as Matthew Paris calls it, after tho 
“ Ay, ready 1” manner of Nelson or Dun- 
donald—out of 1,500 men, leaving but 200 
alive, who found themselves prisoners, vqry 
much against their will moBt likely; hut, with 
a slaughter of 1,300 before their oyos, they 
would also suppose that matters might havo 
gone even worse against them. Tho reign 
ot John, like the reign ot Stephen, was 
remarkable for men knocking their heads 
against stone walls, and for internal dis¬ 
sension, rather than for putting wood and 
water togothor, and the navy Ben->ihly de¬ 
clined. In the roign of Ilenry III. it existed 
only in namo, but during tho rule of tho 
vigorous first Edward it rallied again, and 
bocamo a power of no small consoquenco in 
liis own hands, however, it remaincd # for 
Edward III. to retrieve its tarnished honour, 
and to make it respected, during his contests 
with Philip of France. It is not until now 
that wc begin to get at something langihle 
and reliable about the EntfUli Navy, which 
from this epoch failly dales the commence¬ 
ment ol its tame. 

Tho first groat naval batllo of tho peiiod 
merits some littlo dotail; for hitherto, save 
w hen Alfred met the Danes, or when Richard 
the Crusader “pitched into” tho Saracen, 
most sea encounter., woio littlo more than 
skirmishes; but now wo come to a genuine 
sea fight, fought upon approved principles, 
and properly commencing tho strategies of 
naval warfare. In tho year of graco 1340, 
Edward III.—conceiving that ho had some 
claims to tho throne of France, owing partly 
to the S\fic law which oxcludod females 
from the succession, and owing also to a 
natural tendency in kings to consider them- 
solves as “ next of kin” to anybody whoso 
inheritance is worth tho having—pat in his 
claims against Charles of Navarre, although 
Philip . f Valois sat on the throno by 
tho gencril consent of tho nation, which 
wo might consider to b© sufficient for all 
general purposes. Bo that as it may, 
Edward's parliament granted him so liberal 
a subsidy, that ho was enabled to pass over 
to Flandors with a well-organised navy, 
where he found the Gallic fleet ready to 
resist him. 

Lord Cobham returning to give an ' 
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Recount of the enemy, and stating the pious remark that, “ by the blessing of God 
extreme number of their ships and forces, and St. George, hi would revenge all the 
drew from the warlike young monarch the wrongs he had received,” which was a 
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gratuitous oath on his part, as history docs 
uot distinctly relate tho wrongs ho com¬ 
plained of. In proparing for battle, how¬ 
ever, Edward displayed a gonius for tho art 
of. war which alwa3's characterised him. 
•His ships were drawn up into two linos, 
tho first consisting of his stoutost ships, 
which could boar the first brunt of an 
encounter, while altomatoly ho filled them 
with archers and men-at-arms; tho second 
line being a reserve to bo drawn upon as 
necessity required. Tho fight fats a tough 
and desperate one, for it lasted* from eight 
o’clock in tho morning until soven at night, 
which givos cloven hours of hoavy pounding, 
and shows they were pretty equally matched. 
Evon then it was almost a drawn battle, 
and was begun a second lime; for thirty 
French galleys attempting to escapo in 
tho twilight brought upon them another 
attack, and Edward’s fleet took tho St. 
Jacques of Dioppe, and sank sovoral othors. 
At this formidable battle of Sluys, as it is 
termed, Edward was his own admiral, and 
wrote homo the first naval despatch re¬ 
corded in our aawfols. Of course, he spoke 


very modestly of liimsolf. It was not all 
f'oulcnr de use, nor plain sailing, for the 
Fionch fought with great pluck and deter¬ 
mination. Philip’s fleet was in a very effi¬ 
cient condition. It was well mannod, and 
hi3 ammunition was plentiful, whilo the 
English fleet lost heavily, and would have 
lost all, and havo been thoroughly beaten, 
only that our English instinct taught our 
mqp how to handle thejr ships with much 
moio ease and facility than the French had 
as yet acquired Wo had a great ship and a 
Deill g alley sunk—all hands lost—by a $oic&' 
of stones—a queer sort of a broadside in com¬ 
pel iaon with Armstrong guns and their shot. 
In a third conflict, only ono man and a 
| woman escapcd-^/owr thousand mon had to 
bo accounted for on our side, which was a 
pretty heavy averagfb; but the French had 
noarly throo limo3 as many to mourn for. 
Edward kept tho sea for three dags, to pu^ 
; Ids victory beyond dispute. Only ^flip’s 
court fool dared to tell the French jnonarch 
of liis severe reverse. § 

i Six years after this occurr^jl the siege of 
1 Calais, and hero Edward commanVdl fie 
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i **ienhundtcdandt'urti/iCifjht sail,manned boat! So, after all, It waft but a flao* oJ 
by fifteen tbousan 1 men, which gi\03 on midges—a ftoofc that the Sandwich Islandora 
average of about twcnf j mon to a ship—a have sui passed ha moio barbarous days 
sh p about tho bizo of a morch mtman’s long- Something m tbo shape of piracy and tbf 
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right of conq lest cccma altv a} s to havo held 
butaceitan power of fascination fiointlio 
onliost dajs It seems go cosy to fil a 
hclplcoo chip at soa, and, \ ckng hoi up like 
a pur o on tho highway, mako her one s own 
‘Tiiiditj^;* no doubt, suggest “ktepng*,” 
a id not to bo scrupulous ib not lo bo hot imcd 
with many doubt® It scorn*, than, that in 
1M9 a Spanibh squadron took it into its 
hood to do that for winch wo o\acted somo 
lioavy loveages on tho fepanibh main, in tho 
day3 of tho frcobootcis and fillibuslas of 
aftci-limes Thi3 squadion, patting up tho 
Oaionnc, found at , Boidoau\ a^vci il i. i n*h 
blupj, aliltlo leaky, and h^fawly laden with 
wino w and, although the n Uions w ci o it pc^ico 
togethci—which, pci haps, was not a normal 
condition ot thing* with folk who lnd anoyo 
to business—t 1 cy boat (led tho vessel®, mui- 
ilcrcd tho ciows, and boio tho slup3 away 
HI nrd was not man to put up tamely 
with tins Learning th&t a uchlj -laden 
Spanish fleet of mcichantmon woro on thoir 
% hom rt ward way from Hinders, ho gathoi^d 
at Sandwich a squadron of fifty sail, aaid 
cmbail^ng himself, with tho Pimco of YT lies 
tho farls i ©presenting tho gicat housos o two of them, laden with woollen cloths and 
uoncaster, Salisbury, Wai wick, Aiundcl valuable stuffs, tho pioduco of tho mdttb* 
^i/ouilester, and tho rest, met forty ode tnous Homings’ looms, ho Cftiiiod tucm nit© 
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ngUsh ports, and, in a speculative spirit* 
disposed 9 ! thorn as prises of war. In order 
;to commemorate this he caused a gold coin 
to be struck, on which ho is representod as 
standing in the midst of a ship, sword in 
han£, and so descended to posterity as the 
) Avenger of Merchants, which, to cloak tho 
[splendid plunder involved, has a very 
Admirable and very explanatory sound. 
'At the death of Edward the navy of 
Franco became slightly “ rampagious,” to 
iiso Joo Gargery’sphraso, and soughtto wipe 
out old insults by making descents upon 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, tho I9I0 of Wight, 
and other places on tho English coast, in 
effect to clear tho whole of them off 
tho map of England. Richard the Second 
was at this timo king; and he was, un¬ 
doubtedly, one of tho most pusillanimous and 
chickon-hearted of all tho rulers wo have had, 
whcn*wo remember that ho was tho son of one 
of tho Bayards of liistovy—our Black Prince, 
of Gallic renown. Friends, too, north of 
tho Tweed began to find out that privateering 
■ in English waters brought much profit with 
little trouble, and commonced a .series of 
harassing visitations — which, indeed, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Johnson nndothor authorities, 
they liavo not ceased to pay us up to tho 
present day. A iillibuster of the period, 
aho*»o noxno was “Mercer,” booms to liavo 
acquired as much renown as plunder in this 
lawless trade; but ho is suspoctod to have 
boon instigated in his raids by tho Scottish 
government, which is not unlikely. With a 
small squadron this freebooter fell on tho 
j cast coast, and carried off several vessels from 
Scarborough, and—being of a speculative 
turn — added some French arn^ Spanish 
vessels to his force, and did very serious 
injuries to oar commercial marine." These 
were left to bo rovenged by a private indi¬ 
vidual. John Philpot, a trader and alder¬ 
man of London, fitted out a force at his own 
exponso, and our bucoaneoring “Sawney 
Bean” came to grief—Mercer being defeated, 
and hia whole fleet transmuted into chips 
and so much flotsam. With some astonish¬ 
ment we read that John Philpot “ narrowly 
escaped punishment by the imbecilo Richard’* 
council I” The English Navy for all this, 
was gettisg out of sorts. Ships rotted in 
harbour f®om dread of tho 14 water-rats” 
Covering tho seas, there being no othet haven 


to hold thorn, even ftthey did put out of port. 
Commerce languislied, for the old warlike 
spirit of England had sustained a collapse. 
Aftor Richard the Second was knocked on 
tho head by Sir Piers Exton, Henry the 
Fourth ascended the throne, and bogan to 
look aftor his Admiralty. From this period, 
the British Navy roso by degrees through 
reverses and successes to tho high impor¬ 
tance which was originally associated with 
it as an institution of the kingdom. Henry 
tho Fourth was a very “ respectable” indi¬ 
vidual, no doubt; but he was nothing 
moro. llo put Rickard out of tho way 
quietly enough, and thoro was not much to 
cliooso between them; but, moantfmo, tho 
English oak was growing, tho shipping 
was progressing with it, and by-and-by 
wo shall look upon a glorious result. 
Honrf, the “respectable,” alroady onco a 
widower, married tho “ relict” of tho Dukoof 
Brittany, which her peoplo did not at all 
relish. Some of them—for tho Brel ons are 
good* seamen—angered at this, made sail 
westward, and turned Plymouth into a 
brick-kiln, whilo the “respectable” nenry 
was squabbling with his potential subject, 
tho Earl of Northumberland, and a few 
other bold “ bordor boys” who backed the 
oarl. Tho good folk of Plymouth, warmed by 
this, fitted out a number of their best ship*, 
and put the squadron under tho com¬ 
mand of William de Wilford, who held tho 
title of “ Admiral of the Narrow Seas” (that 
is to say, tho straits and channels of Britain). 
Do Wilford pounced on forty ships, cargo and 
nil, iron, oil, wine, soap , it is said also, but 
it is Questionable if peoplo washed them¬ 
selves in those qgeer days. lie visited with 
sword and fire the coast of Brittany, and 
left *the ports of St. Mattbow an«f of 
Ponnarch protty unsubstantial reprisals for 
the unprovoked attack mado upon oui 
very tranquil shores’ inhabitants. Aftor 
this little incident, an attempt was sud¬ 
denly mado by the French admiral, Du 
Chattel, to land some troop* in tho Islo, 
of Wight; but this turning out a failure, ho 
made for Devon, and opened firo upon Dart¬ 
mouth, whore the county militia gave linn so 
rough a reception, that ho would vcry*gl:u31y 
have sheered off with a loss of six hundred 
meu—four hundrod of theso bdfhg slain— 
only that himself was 9 unit in tho two hun* 
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dred that were takon prisoners. Just now, 
too, the French were hampering us in a vory 
harassing manner*. Regardless of an existing 
treaty, they invaded the ceded duchy of 
Guienne, sending, at the time, a thousand 
men, with a fleet of one hundred and forty, 
to aid Owen Glendower in his pretensions. 
These wore met by Lord Berkeley and 
Henry Page, who commanded the Cinque 
Ports squadron, and, after having takon four¬ 
teen and burning flfteon, the rest wore so 
frightened that they “topped their boom,” 
and made a rapid ruu back to harbour again; 
so horo, at all events, wo came off with flying 
colours. The Earl of Kent contributed some 
little to our succossos during this roign. 
Taking a fleet which he commanded, to the 
coast of Flanders, which place wifb then sub¬ 
ject to Franco, he entered Sluys, took captivo 
throo ont of four Genoese merchaiTtmon, 
despite a very determined resistance, and, 
after hunting up all tho Norman ports, he 
burned, at the least, six-arid-tfui ty towns, 
mostly timber-built. With a vast amount 
of plunder, he entered Rye in triumph, and 
shared lii*. booty amid much exultation, 
in which his, as tho lion’s, share, was not 
forgotten. As a matter of course, tho 
honour and glory of tho English navy wero 
proportionately enhancod. It happened, 
too, that, at this peiiod, an illustiious 
prisonor was picked up at sea. Some man¬ 
ners of Cloy (Norfolk), while cruising nrur 
Flamborougb Head, took a Scotch ship, on 
board of which was James, the young Duke 
of Rothsay (afterwards James the First of 
Scotland); and, being sent with his atten¬ 
dants to King Henry, lliemat Windsor, the 
monarch kept the prints a prisoner for 
soy oral years. Henry was capable of many 
shabby actions, for all that ho was so “ re¬ 
spectable” an individual, and this keeping 
ward of tho youthful duke was Surely a 
scurvy trick. Just at this crisis,,the French 
naval power received a blow which paralysed 
it for some lime « # to # como. Sending a 
3quadron to the Welsh coast, in ordor to 
assist Glendower, and, of course, to worry 
ou£ naval and military powers as mi^ch as 
possible, thirty ships only arrived, the rest 
tying taken by our cruisers. And, soon 
after, the Admiral of the Cinque Ports, 
llfchry Pago, fell on a hundred and twenty 
merchant vessels, foaming the Rochello fleet, 


all richly laden, and took -them att Into 
English ports. The rise and progress of 
commeroe, at this age, is marked with some 
emphasis by this very fact, for tho arts of 
peace flourished in defiance of the arts .of 
war. On the other hand, Henry, who kept a 
Scottish prince his prisoner, narrowly missed 
the same fate for himself. In 1407, he had 
spent some portion of the summer at Leeds 
Castle (Kent), and, hurrying into Essex to 
avoid tho plague—the plague was a chronic* 
visitation in those days, whon men avoided 
soap and water, and never changed their 
linen—ho ombarkod at Queonbarough with 
iivo ships, all of which, save that which 
ITonry was in, woro taken by some French 
cruisers. This not a little alarmed the king, 
and ho lost no time in fitting out and mon n 
ning u strong squadron, the command of 
which ho gave to the Earl of Kent, who at 
once made sail for Brittany, and, attacking 
Briake, in which port the privateers found 
shelter, ho took it by storm, and destroyed 
men and ships hi a wliolo-ialo manner. " 
It is here worthy of remark, that year by 
year a continued improvement was taking . 
place in the structure and the rigging of our ! 
ships Long before this, the oars and tho 
rowers had been, in most instances, super¬ 
seded by a wido spread of canvas, and under 
a ioiwiil and mainsail vessels wero urged 
through the water at n speed hitherto un¬ 
known. The clumsy half-ton of stone, sluug 
forward, had given place to tlio improved j 
anchor. There wero lighting galleries in the a 
tops, on tho forecastle and poop; ships| 
obejed the helm and the trim of the sails, J 
instead of boing subjected to the slower pro-'| 
j ulhion of tho oars; whilo, other improve-1 
ments easily suggesting themselves, thel 
beauty 1 of an English ship-of-war in its per-3 
lection was rapidly becoming an accomplished 
fact. Harry tho Fifth has made himsolf be¬ 
loved to eveiy English heart in the pages of 
Shakspoare; but his history does not here 
concern ns further than having regard to the 
British Navy, and he certainly gave it an 
energ »tic “ shove ahead.” It must be clearlyjg 
seen that nautical terms, free phrases, and! 
the technology of tho ship aro now in full use,9 
and thoir utilities are not to be disputed; st'B 
that, if such are found, they must bo taken o>l 
terms meant for purposes of the most vital! 
necessity, and on tho proper understand^® 
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of which tho' ship ( and ci ow necossarily de¬ 
pend for life and safety. There is a certain 
in a sentence now lying before tho 
eye. “ Henry tho Fifth, liko soveral of our 
tuost illustiious kings, was deeply affected with 
the dosiro to conquor Trance.” “ Deeply 
affected P How touching! (But a affectod” 
•then scarcely boro its modem meaning.) 
But, of all tho illustiious kings after tho 
first Edward—for tho first Richard really 
did not caro about it, and, so long as ho 
played the knight-errant, tho troubadour, and 
stnashod up Saracens by tho fieldful, hooded 
littlo else—llany, tho familiar of fat Sir 
John Falstaff—tlio comrade of Nyw, and 


Baidolph, and Pistol, poor dogs! who cam/) 
logiiof when tho scampish crown piinco be¬ 
came impressed with tlio dignity of his own 
position — Harry the Fifth certainly did 
“ tickle tho ribs” of France, and gave that 
restless and vivacious nation no small causo to 
remember him, and not with the most loving 
and brothorly of good wishes for his wci- 
faro. With his accession to tho throno came, 
thorefero, that selfish form of amendment 
to which Shakspearo has givon such signifi¬ 
cant emphasL. With Ihb also camo that 
sentiment of being “deeply affected” for tho 
conquest of Trance. Wo know well how ho 
played tho of “leading counsel” for 
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himself when dobating his claim''* on the 
French crown—to which ho had no lees 
light than Rob Roy had to tho cattlo I 10 
“lifted,” or to tho spoils of raid and foiay 
ho was ongaged in. Henry’s aflmiicis say 
that if ho had turned his energies to the 
management of liis own business at home, 
aud employed his undoubted pluck and 
courage in the repression of feuds, out¬ 
lawries, and feudal spoliations in his own 
kingdom, ho would have acted well and 
wisely. But Henry could no more “ mind 
his own business” than many other pcoplo 
that we know; and so, with Flucllen, and 
Williams, and Nym—who was hanged for 
stealing a “pyx”—and his “cousin West¬ 
moreland,” and a very ragged legiment in¬ 
deed, ho embarked for Franco, fought tho 
btfttlo $ Agincourt, and took possession of 
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Harflcui—a pheo that wa* of much conse¬ 
quence to tho French, since it was almost a 
key to the kingdom. Nocessarily, tho French 
maJo every effort to recoVor this place, in¬ 
vesting it by seft, and by land, and straining 
cvgiy norvo for tho accomplishment ofjtlicir 
objoct. Its keeping was, however, intrusted 
to good hands. Tho Eail of Dorset de¬ 
fended his charge with tho unrclaxing 
pertinacity of ono of those “island mastiffs” 
to which tho Englishman has more than 
once been likened.,* As governor of Har- 
fleur, he was indcfatigablo in beating his 
foes cut of every breach, and ^ bein^ 
prepared for ovory attempt to atom the 
walls; but be was, at last, so sorety put to 
it, that, without aid in men, tho towngnust 
bo loot. Henry, feeling this, embarkotf 
twenty thousand men i» a fleet cdfeating 
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there being ere bird’s nest for a hundred seekers thereof, there were, in the 
localities named, at lca&t one hundred nests for one seeker. It would, probably, be 
something rather novel for the majority of our readers to know where sonfe dozen 
nests existed belonging to wood-pigeons, missel-thrushes, blackbirds, redpoles, 
chaffinches, ncttle-creepcrs, nightingales, wrens, linnets, and other common bird*$ 
but when, in addition, they had found the nests of owls, snipes, plovers, and havfks 
—all of which are rare, or are difficult to discover—they would understand that the 
localities were not much frequented by bird-nesters. 

It is very curious to find how uniformly birds of a particular kind select the 
same sort of place for their nests: there appears but little ingenuity or originality 
in various members of the same species, almost all of which seem to select exactly 
similar places. Perhaps the wood-pigeon or ring-dove exhibits the greatest variety 
of selection; for the nests of these birds—composed only of a few dried sticks, 
placed across each other as though laid to light a lire—may be found in holes of 
trees, loft down or high up, on the extreme ends or forks of branches, in holly- 
trees, thorns, or ivy-covered trees ; in fact, wc have found wood-pigeons’ nests in 
almost all place's except on iche ground or in a hedgerow. There are scarcely ever 
more than two eggs in a wood-pigiym’s nest; these are beautitully formed, quite 
while, and. iclttn properly blown, look very pretty in a cabinet. 

Let us here say a few words about blow mg eggs. The old-fashioned or clumsy 
way of teaching your grandmother bow to suck eggs was to make an incision at 

-*s. both < W.s, then to blow out the contents by placing one end ‘ 

( O o ) *° ^ u * lllout h an d blowing into the egg until the contents were 

A G J forced out at the other end. When tins plan is adopted, the 

^-^ egg cannot be placed in any position in the cabinet, so that its 

beautiful oval shape can be been, without our aLo seeing the broken end or ends. 
When, however, the tw o holes are made with a pin or knife, as at A and /}, the 
egg then placed in warm water after being w r oll shaken, and, lastly, blown until 
the original contents arc driven out, the egg may be gummed on to a card, 
with the holes downwards, and there is no sign whatever of the shell having been 
perforated, nor is the beautiful outline spoiled by an ugly crack. All eggs that arc 
fresh enough to take can be its easily blown in this way as by the former method, 
and its advantages will be at once et ulent to those w r lio value appearance. 

When visiting a most riu-nl parf of Hampshire, two or three seasons ago, I 
succeeded, with the aid of % a young companion, in discovering upwards of twenty 
wood-pigeons’nests during about a fuitnight. TTic greater number of these had 
been* built in low, thorny trees, wlieVc there was ivy; in fine, wide-spreading old 
yews; in holly-trees; or in the holes of decayed trees. 

The wood-pigeon’s nc&t is discovered w itliout any difficulty. The bird usually 
will sit just long enough on its nest to allow you to come within some ten or twenty 
yards of it, then, with a groat noise, it flics away, by this means at once attracting 
your attention. A p^p*aiuongst the branches of the tree will almost immediately 
reveal the nest, and a more careful look usuallj enables a person to see whether 
% thcrc ate eggs in it. It is a great pity, when in search of eggs for specimens, to 
take'those which arc w near being hatched as to render blowing them almost im¬ 
possible. If the eggs be hold up to the light it can always be told whether or not 
they are “ jet.” If they are almost transparent, or lightish, then they are fit for 
4dovfthg; but if dark and opaque, or reddish-looking, they should be replaced in 
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be nest, as they are unfit to be blown, and will soon be hatched, when our stork 
f nest-makers and egg-layers will be thereby increased * 

If the wood-pigeon’s nest be the easiest to discover, certainly the plovct, or 
ise-wit, as it is sometimes called, is the moist difficult The plo\cr always lays its 
ggs on the ground, makes scarcely any nest, but selects the side of a small tolt of 
;rags or heather, and there deposits its eggs The colour of these eggs is well suited 
o pi event them from being readily seen, and the plovers aro so crafty, and practise 
o many 1 artifices to draw you away from the real position of tlicar nest, and to 
adtico you to believe it to be somewhere eke, that they really deserve to succeed* 



1 ikely holob fot Stulmgs nests 


dost rominonly tlie plovci feekets i locality near a pieoo of marshy land, and 
u\ unbly mai fiuze and licathci Immediately an enemy is scen^o approach, the 
>irds citlui rise troin the ground or begin to mil along on it, ciyrng all the time 
lieu shrill pu iut Ihc ncaicf you approach then nests the more excited they 
ecome, whilst the most cunning amongst tliPm w ill fly round and round at *the 
listance of a hundred yards oi so, crying loudly, as though them nest were really 
ust beneath them, whereas, probaLi), it is situated at a dist ince of two or thr^e 
undred y ir 8. If you approach these buds they will gi idually fly away, leading 
r ou iaithcr and faithcr from then eg£,s Ilicy can, however, be outwitted; foi, 
iter ttyese manoeuvre*, and when they believe you to luwre^Ieft the vicinity and 
jiven up the search, they usually return to then nests and sit upon the eggs A* 
vrson, tlicrefoic, with good sight, can from a distance perceive the exact on « 
vhieh the birds alight, and hence the most piobablc situation of tlieu eggs 4 
Plovers’ eggs letch a good price in the m uhet when ficsh, therefore the country 
J^oplc in some pi ices make a business out of tins description of bud-nesting, 
md^t u tot unusual to he.ir a man thue spoken ot a* i gool egg hunter jii§6 a 
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to hear men referred to as good shots, the capacity for finding plorem' cggt 
appearing to be due to a mixture of practice and keen sights 

jj'roiu the less p unn ing nature of the bird, the eggs of a snipe are much more 
easily found than are those of the plover. The snipe site very close, and requires, 
in some instances, to be almost kicked off its nest. It seems that most ani m al s 
watch a person who is approaching them, and they can tdl when he is looking at 
them, for often a bird will allow himself to bo passed within a few yards if he 
thinks he is unseen, whereas if he is looted at intently he will immediately take 
'light. 

Whilst speaking of snipe3, wc may mention several excellent opportunities that 



A likely place for an Owl's nest. 


wo have had of investigating the cause of a singular noise which these birds make 
during the breeding season. Not only by day, but also by night, these buds repeats lly 
make a dull whirring sound, which can be heard at a considerable distance. It is 
not unlike the bleating of a distant goat, and its cause would sadly puzzle a cockney, 
who probably wWd attribute it to some quadruped instead of to a bird. Knowing 
that there was some controversy, even amongst naturalists, as to the way in which 
snipes made this noise, we armed ouiaclves with af powerful pair of ojjera-glasses, 
and sought a concealed position, one beautiful clear afternoon, in a spot over 
which the birds flew repeatedly. * 

Presently a snipe flew directly overhead, giving frequently as ho passed his 
double whistle. Then he altered his method of flight, and descended with a sort 
of swoop, and as hc^i^so the dull whirring noise occurred. I mmedia tely that he 
4vKL(le his swoop he ceased his whistle, and thus, although his beak was closed, there 
was no actual proof that ho did not make the whirring with his beak. After this 
samg bird had several times passed ofer us, and had descended rapidly whenever he 
made the peculiar noise spoken of, lie at last continued his whistle at the same time 
tluft lie made the noise in descending; it was, therefore, evident that ho eould not 
kivamadfKwo noises with his beak at the same time, and so we decided that, the 
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beak n&d nothing to do with the whirring. Wo all (for there wore tlirce observer*, 
one being a popular naturalist) had remarked that the birtl, when it descended, 
separated the large feathers of the wing, which very rapidly vibrated, and seemed 
blurred in consequence. Many times afterwards did we perceive exactly the same 
effects, and noted that when the vibration of the wing leathers was greatest the 
noise was greatest, and that the whirring varied exactly as did the vibration. In 
the tail feathers we could perceive no vibration at all, although by the aid of our 
•glasses the bird was brought very close to us. Hence we decided that there was 
undoubted proof that the snipe uses its wings to produce the strange noise* 
referred to. 

When the habits oi any particular kind of bird have been studied, the observer 
can usually toll where these birds have formed their nest, supposing any of the kind 
are in the neighbourhood. Lately, during a visit in the country, we saw a pair of 
starlings fly overhead; my companion, a keen observer, at once watched the birds, 
and saw them fly into a wood distant a few hundred yards. 

“I want some starlings’ eggs for specimens,’* he remarked, “so we will go and 
And their nests.” % 

Upon entering the wood, lie soon selected a fknc old tree, and pointed at once to 
a holcnn the trunk, sonic thirty feet from the ground. Having ascended the tree, 
the nest was found in this hollow; but, luckily for the starlings, they had not yet 
laid their eggs 

* Every person munt have observed that the common martin always builds its 
nest under tlie eaves of houses, whilbt the sand-martin invariably makes holes in a 
sandy bank; but all people may mot have noticed that birds of the same feather 
seem to select invariably the same style of locality for their nests. 

Blackbirds and thrushes .appear to affect a great variety of faiourite places, 
their nests being found almost everywhere, except in the topmost branches of very 
high trees. Nests of those birds are found in small trees, amongst bushes, especially 
blackberry-bushes, in hedges, on the ground, amount ivy on a wall, and iu other 
snug situations. Several small birds—such as the linnet, bullfinch, and chaffinch— 
also select various positions for their nest. A few days past a friend found a stone- 
chat’s nest on the ground, in an old rat-hole in the middle of a field; it contained 
four eggs. 

• Owls are very fond of holes in trees, especially of those in yc^vtrcos. They 

will build also amongst the nookand crannies in an old ruyi, from which they will 
6ally out of a night and utter their # weird-likc bootings. # 

There is ^peculiarity about all* birds’ nests which is usually sufficiently marked 
to enable us to recognise to what species the nest belongs. The most singular taste 
prevails amongst thrushes, blackbirds, and some f5w other birds, in connexion with 
the lining of a nest. It seems natural that the interior of a nest ought, in order 
to be comfortable, to be soft and warm; but the birds mentioned above almost 
invariably plaster their nests with mud, and this they acco!n$isli in a very neat 
and successful manner, making it smooth and even. That such a furnishing should 
make the nest as worm and comfortable as tliqugh it had boon lined with rhoss, 
feathers, or hair, seems highly improbable; but then there is no accounting for 
taste; and whatever is, is right * 

• Atuonglt several nests which we have examined, we find that the lining* is vqjy 
varied,•accofding to the species of the bird. The nightingale generally makes use 
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of oak-leaves, which arc very artistically entwined amongst the gn m and twlge 
that supply the plactf of rafters and beams. Now, nightingales appear to be partial 
to oak-trees, and, if they have any choice, usually select for their residehco and 
solo vocal performances a wood in which there are oak-trees. Whether the nature 
of the oak-tree is such as to suit the constitution of this melodious bird we cannot 
say, although it is asserted that the “ oak-lung” is a very admirable medicine for 
those human beings who suffer from weak lungs, rcrliaps, however, the nightin¬ 
gale may find that its midnight songs are improved in tone if they are uttered from 
* the branches of an oak. However this may be, we can positively assert that we 
never yet heard a song-bird who seemed to suffer from hoarseness or cold, although 
they are all exposed to night air. 

Certainly one of the most comfortable-looking of English birds* nests is that of 
the wren. ( This bird usually selects either a bank of earth or some low brambles, 
and lays a great number of eggs in its nest. The interior is very mossy, and must 
be warm and soft. The long-tailed tit and hedge-sparrow are also very fond of 
moss as a material w r ith which to construct their nest; whilst the tree-pipit usually 
selects gra^s for the lining, and the white-throat horselmir 

There is a very singular difference, not only in the colour, but also in the size 
and shape, of birds’ eggs. In some cases, birds that belong to the same family lay 
very different-looking eggs; whilst others scarcely allied to each other lay eggs of 
nearly an exactly similar description. When wc examine, also, the form of some 
eggs, we should probably be led to believe that birds of a peculiar shape always 
laid eggs of a peculiar form. This, however, is not the case. For example, the 
diver, grebe, guillemot, cormorant, and crane arq all a rather long, thinnish sort of 
birds, and th( ir eggs arc a long, thinnish sort of eggs; but tlie heron, as thin a bird 
Ls any of the former, lays eggs wiiich arc roundish, and in foim very like those of 
ducks and gees-'. 


Very many of the Falconida; lay white or wliithh eggs; and it is generally 
found, when the eggs laid by the same birds at different times are compared with 
one another, that the young birds usually deposit the whitest eggs; so that it is * 
not uncommon to find the eggs of a young bird quite white, or merely tinged vitli* 
spots, whilst those of an older hen of the same species are distinctly marked by 
coloured blotches. The honey-buzzard’s eggs are of a dirty brown and white; as 
also are thosej)f the red-footed falcon, the kestrel, merlin, and jer-falcon. 

There is a most singular resemblance between the eggs of the ruff and those of 
the common snipe. Tnc form and colour are tifb same, the only difference being • 
that the former are slightly the larger of the twt>. 

There does not seem to ho any connexion between the colour of" the bird and 
that of its eggs; some birds that are very brilliant in their plumage laying eggs of 
a plain, sombre tint, ~\lnl$t others that are clothed in the least showy manner 
deposit highly-coloured eggs. The bullfinch is a very brig) t-looking biid, having 
much variety in ^colours: its eggs are a yellowish-green, with a close array of 
dull brown spots round the broadest part. One of our most brilliantly* decorated ; 
bufla the kingfisher, kys a perfectly white egg, its form, however, being very 
ttautrful. It ls one of the most spherical eggs of any, its smaller axis or diameter 
Jjemg very little less than its greatest; whereas, with some birds’ eggs, the fanner is 
half that of the latter. 

! Most * 4,10 tits ’ e SSs we whitish in colour, and are covered with minute reddish 
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upots; while the raven, rook, crow, and chough all lay eggs that have a dofi 
greenish ground, upon which there is a mass of dirty brown spots. 

It is certainly a great relaxation, when we have been hard at work all the 
morning, and have been puzzled and re-puzzled with various intricate problems, to 
escape into the woods and fields, to breathe the fresh air, scent the sweet flowers, 
and listen to the notes of our little feathered songsters. To have some purpose in 
view adds considerably to the interest of our trip—no matter what this purpose 
nlay be. Perhaps it may be our intention to procure certain wild roots to add . 
our garden stock—ferns to adorn the rockery, or even moss or wild flowers to 
exhibit ns trophies of our pedestrian powders. It may be that we intend searching 
for beetles, moths, or butterflies, or to w r atch the habits of some of Nature's many 
interesting productions. Probably, also, we may be seoki ng for birds’ nests and 
eggs; and here, undoubtedly, we shall find an ample opportunity for ftie display of 
our patience, perseverance, and keen sight, for when the hedges and banks are 
covered with leaves a nest is not at all an easy thing to discover; and although we 
may, by accident or watchfulness, observe a bird approach to, or retreat from, its 
nest, yet even this w r ill not bo an every-day occurrence. But any one of theso 
occupations serves to give us an interest thaif never is obtainable if we merely 
44 talffe a walk.” Thc*o is, probably, nothing more dull, dreary, or stupid than a 
mere walk, especially when the scene of our performance i3 a dusty road or a street. 
Everybody believes that when a walk is taken a very health-giving process has 
Vcn gone through—that to take a walk every day is a sure antidote against 
sickness. Truly, it may be granted that fresh air and exercise are l>oth essential to 
health, but something more is required. AYe require change of mind, of thought, 
and feeling, just as much as change of air; and this wo obtain when we adopt a 
thorough change of occupation, such as results from a roam in the country in seaich 
of something. AY hen a taste for Nature is once engendered, and an interest taken 
in searching out those mysterious changes wdiich occur amongst many of even the 
most minute creatures in creation, a walk in the country becomes an endless source 
of amusement; for then every pool of water, hedge, or bank teems with well- 
known marvels, aud instead of our rushing on, unmindful of all around us, or as 
ignorant of all we see as a monkey vvlu> glances at the stais, we shall, undoubtedly, 
discover much more to actually amuse us than will those w'ho have remained in the 
•vicinity of towns or high roads. Thus even* bircls’-ncsting and egg-hunting, 
although a comparatively cruel qport, especially if carried t$ excess, is certainly less 
to be condemned than are the proceedings of many youths of the present day, whqpe 
foul, dirty pipes have long since irrevocably polluted their breath, and who. 
probably, are under the impression that 44 one of the slowest things going is a roam 
in the country” in search of specimens of natural history, or for the purpose cJ 
observing the habite of various creatures 



A NIGIIT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 

A SHORT time ago it was my good fortune which, as I mentioned before, was fixed 
to receive an invitation to visit a gentle- against the wall, and which every second 
man. who, in his love of astronomy, had, at gavo a clear and audible tick, 
his own expense, erected an observatory, and “This clock,” said he, “is the most 

furnished it with several of the finest instru- useful instrument in the room; without^’ 
"ments which at the time wero made. The most of the others would be next to useless; 
night which I choso for my visit was n it keeps time with tho stars; and this it does 
beautiful one; not a cloud was above the so well, and with so much accuracy, that 
horizon; and, in addition to the multitude of they will not vary so much as the fractional 
fixed stars, near tho zenith shone the planet part of a second in several days. It is by 
Jupiter, and hot far from it Saturn, of w hose tho aid of such accurate time-measurers 
rings I had read and heard much, and was. that astronomers have discovered the exact 
anxief s to see. On making my fiicnd ac- dimensions of this stupendous world; it has 
quaintcd with my wi&h to learij from him a also enabled them to find its approximate* 
little of his favourite science, and have the weight; and by its aid I can point my 
privilege of seeing some of the heavenly telescope to any particular star or part ot 
bodies through his wonderful and costly in- the heavens during tho daytime, wl*en to 
ttruments he bade me ascend a stair, which the naked eye not a star is visible, as easily 
I found led up to a spacious and neaily and accurately as I can do so just now. But * 
circular apartment, which at a glance I as this night is so clear, and so many in- 
know to be the observatory that eon- teresting objects are above tho horizon, I 
tained the instruments on which my fiicnd think that an examination of some of them 
liad spent so much, and in tho using 01 would interest you more than minute de- 
which lie found so much pleasure. In the scriptions of those instrument 1 .” 
centre of this apartment, under a sort of While he spoke ho led mo to the chair 
dome—which I afterwards undcistood to be or couch at the lower end of tho feleseopt, 
movable—stood a long tube, secuioly fixed and. having desired me to seat myself. In it. 
on a movable centre to firm supports, at lie, by drawing a cord, opened up a part 
the lower end of which was a strange piece of the dome in the roof above, revealing 
of upholstery: it was ueithcr a couch noi a strip of clear starlit sky. Directing nay * 
chair, but, from its jointed back, it seemed attention to this part of the sky, my fric nd 
capable of being u*>cd as either or both upon said— 

occasion. At the side of this tube, with ita ‘‘"You see between those two twinkling 
hack against tip wall, stood a timekeeper, stars one brighter than either, shining with* 
which seemed to diftor from an ordinary a steady light ? That is the pi met Jupiter; 
modem eight-day dock *only in having an it is the largest and blighter of all tho , 
additional hand or pointer travelling all planet* and is, as you well know, attended 
round the dial every second, but which, my by four moons, which revolve round him in 
friend afterwards told me, kept very much the same manner as our earth does round 
better time. Numerous other instruments tho sun, or the moon round the world, 
were in tho room; some of them, which They are easily se^r* by means of a small 
required to be fixod, were firmly braced to telescope, and you may imagine that the 
tho wall, or to columns rising from the study and observance of their motions znusj 
iloor; while others, meant only to bo used bo very interesting, as well as instructive, 
ui {foe hand, lay scattered about; but, boforo presenting, as they do, a system similar to 
I fcaa time to look at them particularfy, my our own in miniature. In their revolutions 
iMK id, who as yet liad not spoken, but had round their primary they are sometimes 
sRlowed me to gaze around on the beautiful eclipsed, or pass into his shadow, and some- 
njjchlnqfy with with I found myself sur- times pass, or transit, over hisiisc; and as * 
rnjwdod, drew my attention to tho clock tho moment of their disappearance—being 
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ftmncrscd in the shadow of their primary— 
or their reappearance from behind him, or 
emersion from his shadow, is seen from 
all parts of the earth at tho same moment, 
wo have, in observing tbeso eclipses, tho 
means of finding our position on tho earth. 
From this “ Nautical Almanac”—which con- 
. tajns, among many other tables, calculated 
and published for the use of mariners, one 
which gives the exact moment when all tho 
visible eclipses and reappearances of Jupiter's 
satellites happen at Greonwich—I find that 
iho second satellite will be eclipsed to¬ 
night at eight horn’s, forty minutes, and its 
observance will, I think, prove very in- 
(cresting as your Jh st ash worn<'•al oha- 
iration" 

• My friond, the ‘.age niler of all the won¬ 
derful machinery around me, now consulted 
his dock, referred to some registers which 
ho selected from a multitude oi manuscripts 
books, &r. f lying on a table at the farther 
end of the room, adjusted the tube by means 
brazen wheels fixed to its axi?, and bent 
the b.ui. of the chair on which I sat until 
Itiv eve was brought into all but contact 
with the < \o piece of the telescope. 

*• Now." sai 1 my iu*tivictor, “ t< 11 me what 
on -av " 

“ f rhe iuld <f view,” 1 answered, “is 
(nwed and divided into squares by threads, 
wludi I am suro must Iks exceedingly line; 
and near tho middle is a large, bright glebe, 
urft unlike the full moon. Is that Jupiter?” 

“ It i*.; but are you sure that its surfuc* 
is alf equally blight and clear ?*’ 

“ t >h, no; ne t <r what T would consider to 
be tho eqmtov ff tho planet I see so\oral 
fl.ii 1c .stripes oi belt*.” # 

• i r es, they aro very conspicuous; but 
a trouomcrii aro not agreed as to tfie '•aviso 
of these appearances. They aro bubject to 
considerable vanation in regard to breadth 
and distance fiom one another; but they 
aro generally parallel to one another and to 
tho equator of tho planet. Wo also fre¬ 
quently cd^crve spots on tho bolts, and from 
their motion wo infor that Jupiter turns on 
its axis in nino hours, fifty-five minutes.” 

When I again looked through tho tele¬ 
scope, nothing besides tho crossed threads, 
fixed in tho tolescopo’a focus, and a few 
little j|ni*s,*wcro visible, Jupiter had been 
farried by tho aiurnal rotation of the earth 


out of tho field of pew. On knowing this, 
my friend slightly shifted tho position of 
the instrument, and, having ascertained from 
mo that Jupiter was again in view, ho 
desired me to tell him what I saw besides 
the planet. 

“ Why,” I answered, “ I seo three bright 
littlo discs, all in a line both with tho 
planet's equator and tho dark streaks on its 
surface, and one of them seems pretty near 
tlio edge of tho planet. Are not these 
Jupitci s moous'.'” 

“ Yes, they aro his satellites, or moonB.” 

“ But I always understood that there were 
four of them, and I can only sec throe. IIow 
j\ tint?” 

*• The fourth is at present eclipsed, and 
is behind planet. Tlio one which 
you observed close J o Jupiter will come 
still oloser, when it will enter into the 
pi mot’s shadow, and be eclipsed. This is 
what I w’i-Ji you to give your attention to, 
and observe.” 

My friend then explained (j mo that 
finding tho difTcronee of time between 
observing tho disappearance of tho satellite 
where we w’ere, and the time at Greenwich 
at the imc moment, as given in tho “Nau¬ 
tical Almanac,” would give the difference of 
longitude in time, and as one hour corresponds 
to 15 degrees, it can be easily rcduccu to 
degrees and minutes, remembering that, if 
tho observed hour it> ear Jin' than tho 
Greenwich time, the observer’s longitude is 
ms t of Greenwich; and, if faUr, mubt ho 
MYa# of the place from which the longitude 
i> measured. 

Obc fliont to directions—the telescope being 
again adjusted—I^looked, but the littlo satel¬ 
lite was still a good wuy distant from tho 
plain*. My kind instructor, how r evcr, told*no 
that it would disappear before perceptibly ap¬ 
proaching any nearer its primary, as it would 
there pass into its shadow, which, he said, 
lay oil that sido of, and not exactly behind, 
the planet. , 

“Indeed,” continued he, “at times tho, 
shadow is so projected with regard to tho 
earthy tnat tho third and fourth satellites 
vanish and reappear agaih on tho same mido 
of his disc. You must now ho on tho look¬ 
out, as it is now twenty-four minutes past 
eight o’clock by our time; and, as o*r potion 
is cast of Greenwich, lye must expect it to 
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happen several minutes sSoner than the limo 
Riven in the Almanac. This button at your 
right hand, when pressed down, instan¬ 
taneously stops the hand of the clock, 
which, you observe, goes all round tho dial 
every soconcL Tnia arrangement is oxcood- 
* ingly usoful in very delicate observations; 

but, as in such a one as the present the 
r Timo cannot bo taken so exactly as tho frac¬ 
tional part of a second, you need not mako 
use of it, but kocp your oyo fixed on tho 
satellite, and count tlio seconds along with tho 
clock, so a9 to bo ablo to tell mo tho exact 
second when if disappears.” 

I kept my eyo on tho satollito which I 
expected soon to vanish, and counted tho 
seconds as well as I could; but in my excito- 
rncnl I once or twico lost count, !md had to 
look again at tho clock at my side. 

“ Not yet eclipsed ?” * 

“ No; it is as bright as ever." 

II It ought to begin to disappear in a few 
Becond3, so kocp a sharp look-out, and iount 
carefully.* 1 

“Now it is beginning t:> disappear—soven- 
leon, eighteen—I can’t count—why, it is out 
of sight altogether now;” and as I said so I 
fairly leapt from my scat in tho excitement 
of tho chase. 

“Can’t count?” said my friend,laughing. 
“Why, who taught you aiitlunotic ? Tlioio 
was plenty of time if you liad been co« 1 
about it Dut when did it begin to dbup- 
pcar?” 

“ At tho fourteenth second, I think—that 
is, at 20 minutes, 14 second* past eight 
o’clock.” 

“ Then, as I ^aid before, tho ' Nautical 
Almanac* give3 S hours^ 40 minutes as 
the corresponding timo at Greenwich. 
OuV timo is, consequently, 13 minute?*, 46 
seconds earlier than at Greenwich; and wo 
Infer that our position must bo caot $4 that 
meridian by a longitude which corresponds to 
13 minutes, 40 seconds. Now, you will find 
that, reduced to degrees and minutes, it is 
, equal to 3 degrees, sfe feinutos, 30 soconds, 
Wilicli is our longitude.” 

1 new told my friend how anxious I was 
to / eo Saturn and his rings, which, i had 
h^ird, was a very grand sight when soon 
with a good tcloscopo, and asked him to point 
ther instrument to it. 

^ Saturn,” answered ho, “ij jn t now in a 


very bad position for seeing his ring3, os we 
can soo little more than their edge. In 
tho month of Novombcr, 1801, tho planet 
was in snob a position with regard to tho 
earth that tho plane of tho rings passed 
through the earth, and, consequently, their 
oxtremoly thin edgo only was turned towards 
us, and to all but tho largest telescopes they 
seemed altogether to disappear. They aro 
now becoming more inclined, and from yoar 
to year will appear more and more open, 
until 18G0, when they will bo seen to tho 
greatest advantage. On tho occasions whon 
tho rings disappear, tho satollitos—of which, 
you well know, eight liavo been observed—aro 
much more easily soon, and sometimes appear 
like beads on tho thin thread of light which 
is all that can then be soon of those singular * 
appendages. Look now, and I think you 
will find Saturn in tho field of view.” 

“ Oh, yes, I sco it! It is not so larjfo as 
Jupiter; hut, like him, I sco it has several 
belts; hut they boom much more faint, and, 
unlike his, arc not confined to tho planet’s # 
equator. From what you said, I suppose that 
tho two bright protuberances I sco at tho 
bides, which look very much liko handle \ to 
it, aro all I shall bo ablo to see of tho ling . 
But you spoko of eight moons. I can only 
M four—no, now that my eye become j 
accustomed to tho light, 1 sco another; bus 
that makes only five. What has booomo of 
tho other threo ?” 

“In consequence of tho groat dibtancoof 
tho Saturnian system, only a few oi tno 
finest and largest telescopes in use aro ablo 
to nnko tho others observable at all, and 
then only at timos when tho condition of tho 
atmosphere is most favourable. For tho 
paino rduon their dimensions have not been 
asccrtaihcd with any certainty^” 

Then followed a long and 7ory lucid 
explanation by my kind instructor, from 
which 1 gleaned many notable truths, and 
ho fiui&bed by desiring mo to ropcat my visit 
on tho next clear evening, when ho said 
he would extend our inquiries into thoso 
realms of spaco which stretch far beyond tho 
limits of our aystem, and view somo of tho 
wonderful and interesting objects which lio 
thoio. Thanking my friend for his kind 
instructions, and telling him th^ I would, 
with pleasure, accept of his invitation to come 
another night, 1 turned homewards. ** 
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RIllDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES; 

WHOLESALE, BLTAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION.—MENAGERIES SUPPLIED. 

BY REV. J. G. WOOD. 

IN TWO PARTS. — 1. 

* 4 T\/TAKE you the tour of the uoild,” wrote Alphon Kirr to rn intending tra- 
•B 1 -*- vellcr,“I will make the tour of my garden ” And he wrtftc liL> tour, one 
of the charmingcst books of travel ever committed to ty^lb; observant, witty, and 
ofetimes strangely pathetic, as thoperfumc of a flower or the rustlhig of a leaf thnills 
tho chords oi human sympathy. What delightful letters are those, quaintly dated 
from u Sur lo dos” and u Sur lc ventre P—how fijll of incident,how rapid of action, 
and how graphically descriptive of the nations that inhabit the turf or dwell upon 
tho oak-leaf! Yet the scant limits of a subuilun garden formed the boundary of his 
travels; and a few minutes sufficed to traverse the spacerwjtich furnished such 
strange histories, such piquant anecdotes, and such subtle observations of manners • 
and customs. So can any one, being imbued with a similar spirit, make mostjgater- 
csting travels without stirring from his native &il, and see more astonishing thmgs 
at homo than ho would meet at the antipodes. I made such a journey a few days alp, 
and if tlig object of travelling bo to see strange sights, to hear strange languages, and 
to witness strange customs, to all intents and purpose I had travelled into distant 
•lands, though t\ itliiu sight of the Monument, and within smell ©f tho Thames. • 


tfiUDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES; 


In the di&tant country where I found myself) after a quarter oi an hour’s walk 
from London Bridge,'the population is divided into two great sections; namely, 
resident and floating; the fonner nx'ognisable by a universal tendency to hooked 
noses and glossy black cuxL»; and the Litter of diverse types and costumes, hut with 
a peculiar w addle in the walk and a characteristic bronza on the countenance that 
smack of the ocean and its many hardships*. < 

Every one who lias travelled is aware that each land has its pccnliar smclL 
Your nose acquaints you with your vicinity to France, though tlie night bo black 
r 'hs pitch: and the odours which herald the approach to Ostcnd are more familiar 
than pleasing. So in this region the nostrils arc never greeted with an honest 
British smell, but inhale a nn\ed redolence of fried lish. garlic, tar, and themoft 
remarkable tolacco ever converbxl into smoke. Now and then a whiff of a pungent 
and exotic character just touches the olfactory uerves, and wafts the mind to tfrn 
arid v\ ilcls of Southern Africa or the dank thickets of tvopic.d America, but passes 
away before it can be traced to it*» source, overpowered by the myriad odouis 
through which it has to make its way. As to sounds, it L only ueolful to walk 
slowly through this &tran£< land to hear cwry imaginable dialect to which the 
human race is liable: and, as the, traveler is sure not to understand one word of 
the conversation, he is a^ well off in pointed novel l) as if la* had join my o'l live 
thousand miles, and landed in a totally unknown country. Strangely enough, a 
sound, or the echo of a sound, occasionally pmitrales through the Babel of many 
languages, and rctalK to the traveller’s mind the pungent odour ju4 mentioned,* 
together with ideas of hauudlife WMttes or rich tropical scenery. As to strange 
sights tluie are few r stranger than that which met my eye*; namely, an ilephant 
.n a ml coat, walking quietly up the street, and no one taking the least notice 
of lmn! 


The key to the \aene ideas that had flashed through the mind was this—There 
must actually be a cclonv of wildbea^ in the midst of a dense population : and 
the residents urn4 be so familiar with the ficioe and poweiful denizens of the desert 
and the jungh that tiny cea^e to UvO any ink rest m such evny-day sights. For 
my own part, lmting had no practical exi.dk ace of such a life. I caunotLnt think 
that tin fact of v ix oi sewn lions, half as man^ tigej-v. ,( few r wolves, a j lima or 
tw'o, and a paity of hopawh being hous'd in my rx \t-door neighbour's baik-vard, 
w r oul<l have ai^ injurious effect on my ])eace of mind, and that the \oic<S of 'tinso 
^ nocturnal prowleis might tend to i induce restless nights. Custom, however, is, all- 
k poweiful; and even though a tiger do s occasionally knock out the side of hU cage, 
anfl indulge m a quiet walk through the street , or a leopard escape from its 
keeper, and have to be hunted fioiu one court into another, until captured and 
garotted, the readouts, doubtk-dj, look leniently upon these little escapades, and 
certainly se< m to caie no more hr a Ivon or tiger than for a dog or cat. 

Being m a strange land, the traveller outfit to investigate its manner* and 
^customs ; so I traced*- the elephant to the spot wlicro his temporary home had 
evidently been established, and, rather to hU surprise, proposed to enter lie was 
very wquisathe—put his pioboscisrqund my shoulders once or twice, and then began 
to/robe my pocScts; but, finding nothing eatable except a handkerchief and a pair 
OF-Iucken toito.-os, he cW aside nnd let mo pa«* II,. w « 8 a very little elephant, 
kmlly b^ggor than a Xowfoundhmd do-, bul wonderfully curious, ftrisk, and 
enCT-otxc. lie waa roinaika.Jc, too, fiom tlio fat t of Iuvjii- come fioiu Mr.lacc.n 
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and being supposed, by his experienced owner, to have attained his full growth. 
On entering a modest archway, such as frequently flanks commercial houses for the 
purpose of admitting the carts used for the conveyance of heavy goods, I found myself 
in til* midst of a depdt where are assembled beasts and birds from every country 
under the sun. Partaking, necessarily, of the same character as the ordinary 
menageries, it differs from them by the fact that the occupation is only temporary, 
and that the cage which holds a lion on Monday may be tenanted on Tuesday by 
tiger, leopard, or puma. To this strange place are brought the furred and" 
feathered races from all quarters of the globe; some being purchased from ships 
that enter the docks after a foreign voyage, bun the greater part being forwarded 
by regularly-ap]jointed agents. There is, perhaps, hardly any trade so widely 
ramified as that which supplies menageries with their inhabitants. Every fierce, 
rare, or beautiful animal that can be captured is forwarded to this depot, and thence 
the creatures arc distributed throughout Europe, England taking but a com¬ 
paratively small number. While I was iu the building, two telegrams arrived; one 
» announcing that throe Bengal tigers were on their \vjbfr«and another that the fifteen 
hundred Java sparrows had jiv-t come into dock, at one of the great seaport towns. 
Probably, before the Meek had ended, the tfiree tigers were speeding to three 
different parts of Europe, and not a Java sparrow would remain under that roof. 

On the particular day when I visited the establishment, there was only one 
- wolf. Mho, according to the keeper's account, “was not over-tame, nor yet over- 
spiteful.'’ But, as he allowed the keeper to put his hand into the cage and pat his 
face, 1 thought that he w\ts rjiqte as tome as a wolf could Ik* exacted to be. The 
keeper has himself something of a character, and, though the beasts remain for a 
limited and uncertain time under hi& charge*, he contrives to teach them some kind 
of tricks. There wa* a puma who had to sit up like a dog while “begging, 1 ’ and 
who would only obey after a vast amount of snarling and remonstrance. The 
monkeys had to salaam in honour of their visitor, and Men 1 tolerably obedient, with 
the exception of one impertinent little object, who flattened himself a uni ns* the back 
of the cage, wheie the keeper's aim could not reach him, and bluntly declined to 
perform the required obeisance. The keeper, however, was not going to be 
insulted by a monkey, and opened the cage dour. As soon as he saw the door fairly 
open, ]h>or «7**ck yielded the point, carried liis liquid to his temples, ducked his head, 
and then came boldly forward, as having earned applause, and diverted intending 
punish men t. * • f 

One mepiber of the monkey ^ribe was too tare and precious an article to be kepi 
in company with these more hardy and 'volatile animals, and resided in a back-room 
of an adjoining house. Tins was a fine yoitmf chimpanzee, in perfect health, and 
tame as a pot puppy. Ills owner carried him into the room, swinging him by his 
hands like a child, dropped him on the sofa, and, though the doors that conummi- 
cat(d with the street wore all o]>en, sat down at his desk and to5ok no further notice 
of the Tmimal. There he sat on the sofa, liis knees gathered to his chin, ancWffs 
long arms wrapped round him much as a lady envelops herself in a shawl. JH*c was 
quite affable in demeanour; permitted me to examine his wonderful hands, avitk 
their large flattened fingers and little tliumKs, and allowed me to pull liisV^s 
without displaying the slightest irritation. Following the example of his owner. 1 
then y i^k ^t him up by his hands ami swung him about, for the purpose of tftting 
* his weight. Sq one would have imagined, on looking,at tin* tittle l»Lu*k fellow on 
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the sofa, how very heavy ho was; for, even if ho had been a third larger, and yet 
weighed no more, he would have appeared rather a heavy animal, lie tried h& 
best to be conversational, but his vocabulary was limited to the words, 44 Hoo! hop P* 
uttcrod loudly and rapidly, his lips shooting out the while in a kind of trumpet 
shape. 

He was presently gratified with a pear, and began to eat it in a manner that was 
wonderfully slow and deliberate. I have often read in French romances of certain 
parsonages 44 absorbing ” any delicacy of w hich they were particularly fond, and 
ii 3 cd to t hin k that the expression was more fanciful than accurate* But the sight of 
the chimpanzee eating his pear convinced me that the novelists had chosen a per¬ 
fectly apt word. lie veritably absorbed liis pear, drawing it slowly and contem¬ 
platively through his teeth, as if pondering on the flavour, and not permitting a 
particle of its succulence to escape his palate. He contrived to reject the rind, 
allowing it to fall on the sofa as he drew the ripe fruit between his teeth. But 
after lie had quite finished the pear, sitting in retrospection of past enjoyment, he 
took up a little bit of the re; Vtcd rind, examined it on every side, put it into his 
mouth, and ate it. Another bit followed in a few moments, and before many 
minutes had elapsed the whole of the rind had vanished. Thus have I seen many 
a schoolboy, proud of liis new knife, draw forth the shining steel exultingly, peel 
his pear, throw down the rind, and, after he has finibhed the fruit, find his mind 
misgive him, take up tho rejected portions, and eat them; so that, but for the name 
of the thing, he might have eaten the entire fruit at once. Altogether, I liked the 
quaint, old-fashioned animal, and thought it was a, thousand pities that liis beau¬ 
tiful mild brown eyes should ever gleam with senseless, brutal ferocity, as certainly 
will be the case if he lives to adult age. I w ould not like to say u Vi cat /” of him, 
though I wish him well with all my heart. 

Happening, as lias already been mentioned, to have in my pocket a couple of 
chicken tortoises, I bethought myself of the strange antipathy that is said to exist 
between the anthropomorphous apes and the reptiles in general—a harmless lizard or 
tortoise frightening the creature as much as a venomous boipent. So I took c 
toitoi&c out of my pocket, and held it towards the ape. lie seemed to bo moro 
puzzled with the strange creature than afraid of it, and pushed out liis lips to a 
wonderful extent, muttering, as i{ w'ere, in an under-tone. lie did not like to 
have the toitoise brought near him. and retreated slowly as I held out the reptile 
towards him, behaving altogether like a dog wlicr a wme-glass is offered to him, 
butItill retaining his gentle manner. Poor Tom is now, I bedeve, on his travels 
again, having become the inmate of an itinerant menagerie. 

in an adjoining yard the reptVes were in great force, turtles and tortoises of 
various kinds being there established. A large vessel, partly filled with water, ami 
erected in a sloping petition, so as to allow the inmates to enter or leave the water 
J3 they liked, w r as full of the aquatic CJieonians o£ Ameri,\ , 44 hearty as bucks and 
hVv as stones,” according to tho remark of tho attendant, who was very proud of 
his tortoises. These creatures are carnivorous and mostly hungry, feeding largely 
on oit’s-mcat. Weight is as good a criterion of a healthy tortoise as of a healthy 
crab, and when the creatures become light they are in a fair way of dying. 

Land Jortoises had taken possession of tuo yards, a stable, and an nuthouse, 
andjin spite of< their unwieldy shape and bony cuirass, had contrived to crawl into 
the most astonishing localises, the monger being a favourite epot with thm , It. 
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was no easy matter to traverse these places, for the tortoises literally swarmed on 
the ground, and it was necessary to stand on one leg, and kick the tortoises away, 
in order to secure are sting-placo for the other. They are vegetable-feeders, and eat 
Large quantities of cabbagc-lcavcs, which are thrown carelessly on the ground. 
Their eggs wore very plentiful—roundish white objects, about as large as those of 
the p«fcon, but more globular. They are very good eating if taken when fresh, 
and every one who had a taste for this diet might be supplied with new-laid 
tortoiso eggs at a rate little higher than that which is paid for tho so-called nov* -* 
. laid eggs of the fowl. The shell is extremely thick, hard, and solid; tho white, 
or albumen, stiffly gelatinous; and tho yolk of a very dark colour, spotted with 
minute dots of black, much like the mantle of a common snail. To empty and clean 
theso eggs is not a very easy task, for tho albumen is so very stiff that it is likely 
to Ij^urst the egg asunder rather than to paps out tlirough the little aperture that is 
made in the shell. 

In neighbouring yards arc to be seen large heaps of valuable shells, piled up 
* carelessly in the open air as if they were rubbish out of contractors’carts. 
Even the costly shells, which, in their rough and unpolished condition, arc sold by 
weight, are to be seen flung about as if they possessed no value whatever, and are 
tossed here and there like the sovereigns over a banker’s counter. Like those coins, 
however, tho shells are perfectly appreciated, and, however carelessly they may seem 
to bo thrown about, a single specimen would be missed if it were removed, and the 
attendant would be forced to account for it. Here tho shells arc prepared for the 
market—an operation which demands no slight skill, though the instruments arc 
few and simple. In the open shed, whore the shells are polished, little is to be seen 
except an array of shells in every stage of progress, a common grindstone worked by 
tho foot, and a number of shallow tubs filled with liquid. As an example of the 
change that is wrought by manipulation, a specimen of the common lialiotis, or 
eea-ear, is sold ted, And its rough outer surface applied to the grindstone. Round 
rushes tho stone, a cloud of strange dust flies from tho shell, and a very peculiar 
dilour strikes the nostrils. In a few seconds the rough, shapeless, colourless 
surfaced transformed into a bright, shining plate, glittering with the colours of the 
rainbow, and pleasantly smooth to tho touch. Ste.un cannot be employed in this 
part of tho piocoss, as ilm shells have to be, u humoured,” and the force to be 
applied in a very variable manner. In very valuable specimens the polishing is 
entirely done by hand; and *6 have a specimen of a ‘lialiotis prepared by the 
delicate hayds of a lady, in width every line of the shell is scrupulously presewed, 
and its soft undulations, uninjured by the stone, have an indescribably beautiful 
effect. Many of tho highly-ornamented shells, especially those which have a 
darkish coating upon a nacreous basis, owe tho greater part of iheir brilliancy 
to artificial means, the outer coat being removed in certain determinate patterns by 
means of tho wheel, and the beautiful nacre exhibited beneath. In many other 
shells, acids are employed for the same purpose, and spots, stripes, and patclijg*tf 
darker and lighter hues are produced at will. % J 

In these establishments it is needful to fay aside, for the time, the organ of 
wonder, for no one can tell what he is likely to meet. An attendant openet^the 
door of un old pigeon-cage, and, thrusting in both hands, became very busy in the 
intericcj^atcbing, Os we thought, tho inclosed pigeon. Out came the hands,■bear* 
ing, not a pigeon, or evon a Tail'd, but a great heap of <$iamefc0n9, sixteen or s5vcn- 
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teen at least, One chameleon is at any time a comical sight, with its funny, 
grasping foot, and its great eyes, that move quite independently of each other, and 
ran be twisted aliout with astounding mobility. But the spectacle of some sixteen 
chameleons all in a heap, their tails twining and coiling about like small snakes, 
their absurd heads protruding wherever they had a cliancc of so doing, and each • 
having a tight hold of four or five others, was almost too ludicrous for description. 

After leaving the domains, which have been very superficially described, the 
questions arise in the mind, llow got these creatures here? IIow were they 
caught, how transported, and what is to be (lone with them? AVc shall try to 
answer these queries jus briefly as possible. 

In the first place, the trade in w il(l beasts—a term including most animated 
beings—is a system as regular as the trade in tea, or coffee, or cotton, or any other 
merchandise. t Some creatures, of w hich parrots are the most numerous, arc brought 
over by sailor*, who intend them as presents for their sweethearts, and sell them for 
grog and tobacco as soon as they land. These, however, are hardly considered as 
formiug part of the regular tjjade, and bear a v cry small proportion to the great 
mass of living creatures that are biought from all parts of the world, A dealer, 
such as tin* proprietor of the establidnuent I am d^suibimr, has a staff of agent* 
in every countiv on the globe, and these agent* communicate with the natives of 
tile various couutiies. 

In India 1 he agent* have a comparatively easy ta*-k, a* then* aie eei tain tribe- 
who make their living exclusively by the capture of wild animals, which tluv 
cnsiiiuo with wondei fill shill and eoiiraue, and which they mostly Keep alive until 
they meet Ailhasale. There are, however, many \»f the bea*ts and buds which 
are not sold, and, but for the suvonmiu kiting habit* of tlidr taptnrs, would soon 
devoui the sums gained by the sale of other creatures. As soon as it is found that 
they cannot he sold they ai** killed and eaten, and the skins preserved for tin* 
chance of a Mile on some future d* y, dried skin* eating no tWl and occupying no 
cages. The agent mav visit an encampment of such a tiibe, ask for a cot tain beast, 
bird, or leptile, and feel tolerably sun* that it will lx* brought to him. Or, he can 
give an ordef for so many tigtis, so many elephant*, £o\, and be certain of getting 
them at a givi n time. 

In other countries, tin* agent* are obliged tn s]» *n 1 much time and trouble in 
obtaining the ere*litres; but tin* system i* now <ameltosudi perfection, tlial, if 
any gentleman or l.idy wpuld like an elephant foi^pnvate rid ntr. a tiger as an 
ornament to the garden, a crocodile or liippoputamu* for the kik *, or an ostrich or 
emeu for the lawn, the wish can be gratified by merely addressing a letter to the 
London dealer. lie will calculate distance, the time occupied in catching and 
transporting the desired animal, give a dose estimate of the eo*t, and deliver it 
at the door on the appo : uted day. 



PUZZLE PAGES. 

« 

* 4 I/mOUGH oar delight is to bo stiaightforward and ‘ 1 onest as this woild gcc , fro here 
XjL design and do, with malice pitptnse, mtond to ciam into these, oar Puzzle Pages, as 
much of the Roundabout, as many mysteries, as much chicane, and halting doubt, and great 
-misleading, as human nature will be lil tly to put up with Wo may ssv this m our favour 
—although, be it minded, we wish to suffer manfully for the tiouLle, vexation, and beating 
of temples wo mav cause—that the toast and sentiment which we shall piopose at this festive 
season is—May 30 a find us and our machinations out I 
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Attached to bubbles oft, my first 
Hath figured till the bubble burst; 

Oft raising money like the wind, 

And loaung nought but wreck behind; 
Although, to most, a sign of sooth) 
Comaicicial honour, thuit, and tiuth* 
olMrbrd m prnjcr, my second dwells, 


Like pnsonM rogues in silent celle, 
Condemned, alone, to heir the 
Till punficl from eaifhlv dross 
My last, an empty headed thing, \ 

Doth often make the wrfktn t pg, * 

My whede, with thought and laughter jvluod, 
la aye with joy and mirth ct&bindft. 





My first, with half my second, strong, 
Is fain to urgo tho steed along; 

Or in the warehouse to enfold 
The goods it Irccps in firmest hold ; 
My second in the forest wide 
Its dappled form is sooth to hide, 

Or swiftly o’er tho mountain height 


It hurries on in mazy flight; 

My third, when armed, in danger’s front 
Is bold to bear the battle’s brant; 

^And yet in peace in safety bears 
The household goods of many cores; 

My whole a town in Spain provides. 

And gives to light the things she hides. 


t.-PICTORIAL CHARADE. 



WAtl lmow me well, as, silent still, 
^\Ioffer them my breast; 

Yofcew there are, for love or will, * 
S Would seek in mo their rest. 

And yet my first is pleasing, when 
With Hndly air ’tis worn; 

And contrasts well when fast young men 


Hold virtuo tip to scorn. 

My second, in a clever hand, 

Metes out to maidens fair 
The means wherewith they may expand, 
And sail with modish air; 

My second, also, apropos *■ t- 
Another place for hanging clothe*. 
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THE EDITORS TABLE. 

My dear Lads,-;— All the various professions, businesses, and trades 
by which men earn their livelihood have their advantages and disad¬ 
vantages ; and in none, perhaps, do the former so largely preponderate as 
in the profession of literature. To my mind, one of the chief pleasures 
of such tirork is the community of feeling that is established between the 
writer and his readers. This is more specially marked when, as in my 
case, one is a writer for boys. In youth not only are one’s likes and 
dislikes more strongly felt than is the case in after life, but they are 
much more strongly and freely expressed. When an adult rgader of a 
magazine or book does not liko an article or tale, he does not continue to 
read it; but when a lad is similarly disappointed, he does not let the 
matter rest so quietly. When I sat at the Editor’s table of the late 
lamented “Union Jack,” communications useato pour in upon me by 
spores. Some contained suggestions, somb expressions of approval, some 
criticisms of the most refreshing straightforwardness and candour. “Why 
do you put such rot as this in?” “I call this story downright bosh, and 
all the other fellows think the same.” “ That story of yours is not half 

as good as usual.” u I should advise you to tell Mr.-to shut up and 

got some ono who can write the sort of things boys like.” Those are 
specimens of the candid criticisms of which I received scores, I may say 
hundreds, of examples. The bitters of these stern expressions of disap¬ 
proval were counterbalanced by the sweets of the letters, happily much 
more numerous, of commendation; while the suggestions made were 
sometimes valuable, and would have been even more so had they not been 
so absolutely contradictory to one another. Some boys wanted all talcs 
and no articles on miscellaneous subjects ; others did not care much for 
stories, but wished that I would devote a much larger portion of the 
magazine to useful kinds of information. , One wanted articles on games, 
indoor and out ; another was going to learn shorthand, and was urgent 
that instruction on that held should appear. Carpentry and chemistry, 
electricity and model steam-engines and steamboats, were subjects much 
desired. Dog, pigeon, chicken, and rabbit fanciers, all wanted a page or 
two. Natural history was strongly advocated, and collectors of postage 
stamps, sea-weeds, fossils, and wild-flowers, were all clamorous that a 
portion of the magazine should be set aside for theif special subjects of 
study. 

Now, I own I like all this frank outspokenness and candid expre^j^a 
of opinion. It brings me close to my readers, and is absoltftely refreshing 
in an age when people do not often speak out their minds. It is, therk 
fore, with pleasure that 1 once more assume the ^duties of Edit 9 r of a 
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1 

Boy’s Magazine, aijd I shall be happy to hear from my readei* at all times, 
and to answer, as far as I can, all sorts of questions in a page that will be 
specially devoted to correspondence ; and sliall bo glad of letters on all 
subjects of interest to boys. At the same time, while ready to listen to 
suggestions. I would point out that except as to the new matter, I have 
no responsibility, and that, with the excoption of the addition of this 
matter, the magazine is already mapped out, and no changes are possible. 
Breton's Boys Own M vg\zine was so groat a favourite ^ith the boys 
of the last generation that I hare no fear whatover that you will find it 
loss interesting than your fathers did ; and I can only say that I will do 
my best to make the new part equal to the old. Many of tho very best 
of the writers of boys’ stories have promised me their aid; and although 
I know that hoys are rather hard to ploase, I think that they will be 
satisfied with the wonderful sixpennyworth that Messrs. Ward, Lock and 
Co. are going to give tV^. 

I daresay that the piging^of this magazine has caused you some 
surprise, and that the lettering A, B, C, and the commencement of page 
1 at each of these letters, has proved a little bewildering. It is just as 
well that I sh juld explain the mailer to you at once. This arrangement 
has been made for your own advantage. As the magazines tor a year will 
contain, in all, l.sJG pages, they could haidly be bound up in two volumes, 
as these would be much too cumbrous to be* conveniently handled. If 
bound in three volumes, however, each will be of reasonable bulk, and at 
the end of the year they will therefore be issued in this form. But it would 
be a nuisance for a boy who wants to read a storj' to have to'get down 
all three volumes to obtain it ; moreover, these -who, iustcui of taking the 
monthly parts, purchase the magazine at tho end of the year, may not 
wish, or, rather, may not have the funds.’to buy three volumes. It would 
not therefore do to hind up four monthly magazines to make a volume, 
as none of the serial stone-, would be finished in it. In ord«r, then, that 
each volumcfehall be complele # in itself, we have hit on the plan that Ins 
boen adopted. All that will l»o necessary m sucirhug tho magazine to tho 
finder is to instruct Inn to bind all the A s^ill the B*h, and all -the C’h, 
in separate volumes, and you will then have three complete books with 
tho pages numbered consecutively from beginning to end, and each 
containing one or more complete serial talcs, besides other stories and 
miscellaneous articles. 
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THE ADVENTURES OP REUBEN DAVIDOER, 

SEVENTEEN YEARS AND FOUR MONTHS A CAPTIVE 
AMONG THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 


BY JAMES GREENWOOD, AUTHOR OF “ A NIGHT IN A WORKHOUSE/' ETC. 



My ivOBCiitatioH to the Cip*ain of the MargtrJ* 


CHAPTER II 

Tn nhich I am Hogged to no purpose—I \ jsit Bill Jupp in chains—lie is reformed, and our 
intimacy ce®os—I inspect the crocodilo-shop for the last time—Become a stevedore's 
boy, aud am once more flogged—I enter as a ‘‘stow-awoy” on board the Margaret, 
West ludiaman—I am discovered. * 

MY parents having arrived at the melancholy conclusion that I was eithei 
tx kidnapped or drowned, and that if ever they set ejes on m,e again it would 
- in a parish dead-house, or as brought to their threshold palBd/and extended on 
shutter, were overwhelmed with emotion on my suddenly appearing before tlienv 
This I was easily enabled to do by reason of the street-door of our house beiag 
istened by a latch merely. There was mother at the window, hor ejes red with 
eeping; my father, before the neglected file-grate, haggard, jaded, and with his 
it on his head, as though he had but recently returned from a piotractej} and 
(successful hunt after me; and my aunt from Cable-street—who never visited 





THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN PAVIDGER. 


our house except oA extraordinary occasions—busily writing what I afterwards 
discovered to be a faithful description of my attire, height, and complexion, for 
circulation among constables and watermen. Ilot, hungry, dusty, trembling with 
guilt and apprehension, I stood in the shadow of the open parlour-door, beseech¬ 
ingly meeting the amazed glances of the tlirej pairs of eyes that greeted me. This 
interesting picture, howe\ cr, was composed and effaced in less than a tenth of 
the time it has here taken to describe. 

“ Thank God! Oh, my dear Reuben, you cruel, cruel boy!” and in an instant 
my mother was cuddling me close to her, and kissing me, so that my heart instantly 
changed its burden of fear for 011 c of remorseful sorrow ; and as I piped my eye, 
and clasped my hands round her neck, I rcsoh ed that the most desolate island the 
world could afford should never tempt jug to leave her. At this distance of time 
it will now and then occur to me, as food for mental speculation, whether, if my 
mother, at that time, had been allowed her way with me, my path in life might ‘ 
not have been entirely diffeient. 1 know what she would have done if no one had 
interfered with her; she vrfould have fed me and sent me to bed, and while I lay 
there, full of losing thoughts of l^er and cpiitc moiled tluough her kind behaviour, 
she would have come in, all in the daik, and, sitting by the buLidc with my hand 
in hers, she would have talked to me, Heaven knows wliat about, but convincingly, 
and to the purpose, I am sure. What important result & may have followed! AJy 
wayward inclination, put in train by Master Ciusoe and the rest oi the roaming 
crew, and clinched by the Malay womau, would have yielded to her persuasion ' 
and, doubtless, I should have become a sober London journeyman, or, maylw, u 
lich and respected citizen. Well, if such would have been the ease, and m> 
patents and myself have been advantaged by it, the guilt of mailing such a con¬ 
summation lies at the duoi of my aunt Jane. 

“ V*”ell, upon my word,” excllimed she to my tearful mother, “ this is, indeed, 
a pretty way to reclaim him from \ it ions and vagabond habits! Mai y, I am 
ashamed of you. Is lie to play lus pranks and befool you both in this way*, 
John?" 

Now, I must confess that at this period I was not owr-much attached to my 
aunt Jane; endowed as she we j with many i irtues, they were not cljscoi ei able b y 
little l>oy» (#or, indeed, by gi^vn-up folk it tiny were tliangeis, and not pai- 
ticularly acute), by ie^>on of the disguises she dressed them in. She always seemed 
as anxious to conceal her goodness as a miser tcfliiue Ins gold; and as lie secures his 
clear dross in unlikely rags and fl Aiders, so she (front about with her charity marked 
with stinginess, and her bolicitude with disdain ; nice enough to reflect on when 
you found her out, but until ydh did she was decidedly a loser, as you were liable 
to regaid the good tin us she did you as mistakes ou her part, or diplomatic triumphs 
on your own. ^1 ndouhtcdly, she was actuated by the unrest motives on thL 
particular occasion • but, so far from appieciating them I could not help regard¬ 
ing her intcifcrence as most unwanautably vindictive and cruel; and observing 
“f father, in ^obedience to her # suggcstiou, casting about for some handy means 
3f chastisement, I frantically exclaimed against her as a wicked old woman, 

“You come with me, Mary,” was licr reply, marching across the room, and 
taking my mother’s arm ; “ and let his father deal with him.” 

- Arming himself with a slccveboard, my father proceeded to deal with me. 

“ Now, sir, tell me^vliere you have been ?” 
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“ To Limehouse Fields, father.” 

“ To Limehouse Fields! Pray what took you there?” 

“ I went with a boy, father.” 

. “Well?” 

“ To tell him a story.” 

“ Why, you audacious, false-speaking rascal!” replied my father as soon as 
* he' had recovered his astonishment that such a flimsy and ridiculous excuse should 
be attempted on him; “ d’ye think to come it over mo in that way ?’* Instantly 
I was subjected to such a series of spanks with the slcevcboard, as, if they had 
not ban deadened by my squealing, might have been heard on the other side of 
the street. 

Was I the better for the flogging? Alas! bad, passionate boy that I was, I 
was the worse. I went to bed, for the first time in my life, without saying my 
prayeis, and cried myself to sleep with bitter and rebellious tears; and, thanks to 
the wicked angels I had invoked, dreamt delicious dreams of commanding pirate 
pralms and diving for pearls, and riding magnificently-caparisoned elephants 
through palm-groves, picking cocoa-nuts by the way. This was bad for my 
unwholesome temper, and in no wise prepared me to partake, with humility and 
condition, of the cliy In cad and sugailess beverage that composed my breakfast. 

I became a changed boy; it got into my silly head that my father, my aunt, 
my n other even, were against me, and, stiangely enough, I nourished the 
suspicion with a considerable degree of satisfaction. Regarded in this false light, 
my exploit of the previous day assumed proportions it had not before possessed— 
became a deed of daring that had convulsed my relations with terror, and brought 
on me heavy punishment. To be suie, the nature of the punishment w r as not such 
as ii inflicted on detected dare-devils; and propcily I should have been pilloried 
or placed in the stocks rather than have been spanked with a slecvcboard. 

In this latter respect Master Jupp was luckier than myself, though in truth the 
poor fellow seemed not all alive to his^advantage. Knowing from personal obacr- 
lation, as well as from hints Bill had, in the midst of his tribulation, let fall, what 
a Tuik the eorndoaler was, I was not a little anxious to ascertain how he had 
come off, and to that end made my way as soon as possible (which, by-the-byc, • 
\vasn’i till late in the afternoon) to the shop, ai/1 sought, by hoveling about, to 
attract his attention. My manoeuvres, however, were unsuccessful. Spurred by 
my alarm, 1 approached close enough to see that he was not in the shop—nay, 
nor in the shop-parlour—although, as I well knew, it was long past his time for 
returning from school, and as I could see by peeping in at a corner pane, and 
availing myself of some chinks that existed betwben some meal jars, the family 
were preparing to sit down to tea. 

What had become of Bill? Was he banished from his home? Had his 
inexorable father killed him ? The nakedness of the upper windows, and the 
circumstance of thero being no shutters before the shop-window, tended Jo 
negative this latter terrible supposition; still, Bill being a disobedient and 
reprobate boy, his parents might not have thought it worth while to avow their 
respect for his memory by any such demonstration; and oven while his brothers 
and sisters Vere contentedly devouring bread-and butter in the back parlour, t|io 
unhappy partner of my yesterday’s atrocity might be lying stark—beaten Jo 
death—in the wash-house beyond. By-and-by, however, my horrified thoughts 
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were turned into a Ifresli channel by observing the Jupp serving-maid emerge 
from the Bhop, bearing a jug that, by its smoking, evidently contained hot tea, 
and something wrapped in paper that certainly was a hunch of bread, while 
depending from her forefinger was a great key attached to a ram’s-horn. 

Bill was a prisoner! The bread and tea were his prison faro, and the great 
key was the key of his dungeon! My respect for so distinguished a boy increased 
prodigiously, and with eager, yet cautious, steps, I followed his gaoler. She 
traversed hall' the length of the street, and then turned down a narrow alloy, 
which, from the cobble-stones with which it was paved, and its general horsey 
aspect, I knew to bo a mews. Into this unfrequented place I dare not follow her 
for fear of detection; but I watched her from behind a cart—saw her Inilt at a 
certain door, uulock it with the great key, disappear for a few moments, appear 
again, lock the door, and retrace her steps. 

As soon as the coast was clear, I, too, was at the door, trying my haidest to 
make out what was to be seen through the keyhole. There was nothing to be seen 
through the gloom that enveloped the place but the dim outline of a horse and a 
horso-stall; but theic were to be heard sounds of human mastication, blended 
with sighing and sobbing, and ever and anon the clank of a chain. * 

I applied my lips to the keyhole, 

“ Are you in here, Bill ?** 

“ 1 1 that you, young Da^ id^er V” 

41 Yes. Writ’s the matter i Wh\t have they been doing to you, Bill ?” 
u I'll lot you know, youbeigai ! the fix*1 tiule 1 meet you ouUidr; it's all 
owing to you and your rally tying old Curoo that I'm chained lieic !’* 

And the ■\ioVuce of his oinot'ou caused the dry broad he w M s eating to descend 
in an improper way, Ins gasping and breath-o.il( hing earning lii.s chain to rattle 
in a m inner 'errible to hear. IBs mode of gieeting a companion in di^trejs had 
been anything but courteous; still, [ could not bear to leave him till I had fin thei 
acquainted myself with the cause of lus luisciy, and to that end climbed up the 
door-post, and, drawing myself up by the gi ating over the door, looked in. TheiC' 
was Master Jupp, hobbled by the leg with a chain horse* hobble, the block end of 
which was passed through a ling by the manger; an upturned stable-pail served 
him as a stool* by the side of wl*ch was a brown stone pitcher, capable of holding* 
about two gallons. “Without doubt, he must have heard mo hauling myself up, 
apd, with unaccountable malice, made ceitain "preparations on my behalf mean¬ 
while, for no sooner did my face appear to him hclrind the grating, vhan a black¬ 
ing-pot was hurled towaids it. “ Take that!” exclaimed lie; and so I should have 
taken it, to my great hurt, but that the bars were too close together to admit of 
its passage. After tlnj I felt no inclination to puisuc my inquiries, and, sliding 
down the door-pqst, left him to Lis fate. That it was not extremely cruel I know 
from the fact of ray meeting him at Sunday-school only two days after; on this 
occasion, as the last, he declined converse with me; this time, however* in mild, 
though firm, language, and witn t a demeanour that convinced me that hd was a 
reformed boy. I never spoke to him afterwaids. 

Nor did I succeed in finding another agreeable companion to accompany mo in 
my rambles, for, oslhave already hinted, I took to rambling, and thartn defianeo 
otmy aunt Jane’s admonitions, stinted meals, the sleevcboard, and, worse than all 
of my mother’s tears. Ratcliff Highway was my chief field of allurement, for in 
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that neighbourhood in thoso days, and, for all I know, at the present, there existed 
many dingy little Bhops rich in the products of the most remote regions of the 
earth—of the Indies, of the Guinea coast, and of the ocean isles of the distant 
South—furnished by long-voyaging mariners who navigated spice ships and ships 
that traded in dye-woods and ivory, and, as I then firmly believed, guineas from 
the coast of that name, the medium of barter being beads, and brass buttons, and 
hanks of copper wire. Never yet was boy so bewildered, so completely enchanted, 
as was 1 at the marvels these dingy shops exhibited. There were birds dead and 
stuffed, with legs longer than mine but slender as a tobacco-pipe, with yellow 
bodies and green necks, and beaks the colour of blood; others with staring goggle 
eye?, and with beaks long and sharp as skewers—some more gorgeous far than the 
peacock, but so small that at least six might have been stowed in one’s jacket 
pocket; one—he stood by himself in the middle—so tall that a hole wa^cut in the 
window-board, lowering him to the knees, and yet his head so pressed the ceiling 
that you were convinced, were he only to tiptoe, he would either break his neck 
or force his goosc-like cranium through to the next floor—that is, if lie had boon 
alive. lie was ticketed 41 Ostrich from South Africa,” and between liis legs, to the 
number of thirty or more, was piled a heap of fie cl Jed globes, each larger than a 
baby's head, and likewise ticketed 44 Osiiich Eggs.’’ Then there were live birds, 
little as wrens and big as chickens, some savage and chained by the leg, others 
loose in giant cages, climbing and swinging androekLg*and shrieking out in their 
. foreign tongues such a Babel of sound that the mere revcibcvation of it lived in 
the cars an hour afterwards. All these birds had most outlandish beaks—some that 
turned like scoops, some that* turned down like hooks, and some with the upper 
part crossing the lower, like a pair of scissor*; moreover, they were of such 
various colours as arc never seen out of the sky—indeed, it seeuiol doubtful 
whether the rainbow itself could match them, or whether a cloud of them would 
not furnish for the sun a more splendid setting than he often finds. 

This is but an imperfect inventory of the curiosities furnished by one only of 
my Ratcliff shops; but it dwells in my mind nnre distinctly than the others, 
because 1 always made it a practice to pause and have a look in as I went along, 
and as iin ariably gave it my attention as I returnc 1. chiefly, I believe, became the 
bii ds wore merely a pleasantly wonderful collection : whcieas the other marvellous 
shops—two of them in particular—wore cratnfaicd with hidconstibss, including 
great man-apes, haiiy-mouthcd, with black lips and yellow fangs; and crocodiles 
labelled 44 Man-Eaters from the China Seas,” or 44 From the Indian Archipelago*” 
which seemed*, indeed, a tremendously long way off; and live serpents, some no 
thicker than a sash-line, with “Poisonous” written on the jar in which they lived 
—one called “The Deadly Cobra,” and another, who nestled in a tub and was 
partly hidden in the folds of a blanket, whose body was of tlic texture ot floor¬ 
cloth, whose eyes were like precious stones, and who had ajscstless, quivering 
tongue like a miniature pitchfork, ticketed 44 Full-grown Boa-Constrictor, sixty 
guineas.” Such trifles as “ Carib Skull ” 44 Ojibbeway Braiu-llatclict,” “Tat¬ 
tooed Head of New Zealand Chief,” “Cannibal Forks from*the Sandwich 
Islands,” &c., See., made up the re*t of the show, after feasting on which it was a 
real relief to hurry back to the bird-shop, and calmly contemplate the ostrich 
straining against the ceiling, and the sweet little birds of paradise, before Pturned 
homeward. * 
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There was another feature of interest attaching to fiatdfff, and which ft*0 
qucntly turned the tfeam in favour of a visit there in preference to one to Holbora, 
to the coral and shell shop, and whore tortoises were on sale, or to Drury-Iane, 
where thero lived an eccentric barber, formerly a man-of-war’s man, and who 
exhibited in his window an elaborate and highly-coloured model of an engage* 
ment between a single British frigate and two three-deckers of Spain; the prepon¬ 
derating influence in question being tliesailorsof many nations who were constantly* 
perambulating the Highway. If there came along a squad of yellow-vlsaged men, 
long, lantern-jawed, and huugry-looking, ship-stained, shock-headed, but still with 
an casyswaggcr, and biight-cyed, it was easy to make of them aparty long becalmed 
at sea, and all exposed to the great, hot sun, till the water-casks were drained dry, 
and there was not a drop to drink, let alone to wash with—till the ship was hot as an 
oven, and favourable to the breeding of rats and weevil, and other creatures prone 
to batten on ships* stores. Did I espy an African whose present pursuits were 


evidently maritime, despite the emphatic contradiction furnished by the unsailor¬ 
like wisp of red rag worn about his head in place of the honest tarpaulin, the rings 
in his broad ears, the sheathed knife slung round his neck instead of the clasped 
Sheffield blade dangling at his lyp, the skimping pantaloons that revealed the 
scragginess of his shanks, when J furtively regarded his cat-like gait and his fclub- 
berous lips, 1 had no doubts as to his country or his proper occupation; lie came 
from the land of cocoa-nuts and elephants, and his trade was hunting little birds 
with a blow-gun; it was pleasant to carry liis image to the bird-shop, and then, 
by a bold imaginative effort, to convert Ratcliff Highway into a tropical forest, 
endow with life and let loose the golden humming-birds, the uncomfortable 
ostrich, and all the crew of dazzling, flaming, jabbciing parrots, and set at them 
my African, with his excellently-adapted lips, to blow tiny arrows at them and 
bring them down. True, the ostrich might defy the blow-gun, but then the logs 
01 my African arc little inferior as icgards slimness to the bud's; and, having 
overtaken it, with one hand grasping its inviting throat, and the other the haft 
of his sheath-knife, the struggle -otld possibly be of short duration. 

It must not be imagined, howevei, that, throughout the six years that stood 
between my Limehousc Fields exploit and the time when my real adventures 
egan, my liberty was uncontrolled, leaving me impunity to vagabondise as I 
osc. t was not so. After aunt Jane’s signal act of meanness, it became. 
impossible for me to continue my educational visits to her house either to her or 
tomyeatisfaction. V, ith admirable courage she*persistcd for over a fortnight: 
but, at the end of that time, she happening to discover coriain personal and un¬ 
complimentary allusions written on the title-page of her hymn-book, wo parted. 
Again there was a consultation erf my relations, and it was decided that, after all 
a chanty-school was quite good enough for the sort of boy I was-at least so 
my aunt Joyce caressed herself, and with a view, I boheve, to wound my fcel- 

X*"'*? ** I had not the slightest objection to becoming 

a chanty scholar, only that it restricted my leisure in an alarming maimer; £ 
deceit was only on the afternoons of Wednesday and Satur 1 >y that I might 

r-T 1 -*?“«• - torfta. iml, md w”£,t 

pnmty, and what came of it, it 13 unnecessary hero to enlarge on. 

just J ur “ed1 thirteen years old, and had grown to be so tall a lad that the 
inflation small-clothes of the parish (made in sizes from 1 to 6, the latter beiu-T 1 ho 
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largest size allowed), although eked out with twine at the braces, and gored by 
my father at the knees, became exceedingly uncomfortable* and the tail of my 
regulation jacket became a mockery—jutting as it did in the abruptest manner 
at the beginning of my back's smallness—when a sudden stop was put to my 
scholastic career, and I was called on, without a moment’s warning, to com¬ 
mence tho stern business of life. The call took place in front of the alligator- 
shop (the full-giown boa was still unsold, although its price was reduced more 
than a third), and the caller was my uncle, Sampson Joyce, the stevedore. 

Previous to this I had seen this uncle of mine but very seldom; indeed, to 
speak with certainty, not more than twice: once at Cable-street, where he, by 
appointment, came while I was there to tea, and when there was stout brown 
paper laid over the carpet, and the damask curtains were taken down, and a 
spittoon borrowed fiom a neighbouring tavern—he being a heavily-shod man, 
and au invet ciatc smoker; and once again in an inebriate condition, and on a 
Boxing Day, when las sister Jane having been denied to liim (a slight that, as 
he recounted it to my father, compelled Iris tears and the utterance of dreadful 
language), lie came to our house bringing some tobacco, strong and in the leaf, 
and some ship rum in a stone bottle. He wasn’t a tall man, but he was tremen¬ 
dously biuad, and had a purple face and bushy black whiskers, and hands that 
looked as though his usual and constant occupation was the manufacture of 
cobbler’s wax. He had plenty of money, and was eery generous, giving my 
moihci a guinea as a Chiistmas-box, and calling her “Polly,” which seemed very 
Grange to us cnildren, and appeared to be regarded by my father, who held 
singular notions concerning sucji matters, as au unwarrantable liberty. 

it seemed to me, moreover, that our uncle Sampson was a man of vcTy 
iinct rtaiu temper; for when my fall nr had taken a gla^s or so of the ship rum, 
and began to speak his mind about Aunt Jane—decidedly, it is true, but in not 
nearly such violent terms as the stevedore had used—the latter turned round on 
him hi a jitfy, and, bringing his browi list down on to the work-board with a 
bang that made the slrcais and thimbles leap again, swore that the biggest man 
in Loudon should uot speak ill of lri-> sisters without first drubbing him past the 
power to stand up for them. 1 must confess that the opinion my father expressed 
of Uncle Sampson, as soou as lie was gone, was also mine, “ that lie was very 
• likely a well-meaning, good-natured man, but a great deal too bounceable.” 

It may have been about a year and a half f from this last time of my seeing 
Uncle Sampoon, when I, being^ before stated, on a Saturday afternoon, intent 
on admiring some recent addition to the marvels of tlio crocodile-shop, was 
clapped on the shoulder from behind, and, looking round, discovered the well- 
remembered purple face and bushy whiskers. • 

“ Aint your name Davidger, young shaver ?” 

“That is my name,” replied I; “ how do you do, Uncle Sampson?” 

“Oh, you know me, do you? Well, that’s lucky. How* am I?—well, I’m 
only middlin''—only middlin’and he shook his head lugubriously, and sighed 
a sigh that at once conveyed to my senses an odour that had not greeted them 
since Boxing Day twelvemonth. “ What do you do up this quarter ? Have you 
found a job of work yet ?” 

This latter question—especially the look that accompanied it—sqpewhat 
surprised mo. J lepliod— m 
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“I haven’t begun to look for work yet, uncle; had you hay reason for 1 
supposing I liad ?’’ * 

“Not at all—not at all,” returned he, with a stem wag of the head; “on » 
the contrairy, I have precious good reason to suppose that you never do mean to 
look for it. Oh! it’s not the least use you looking savage at me, I can toll you, 

I have heard all about it. Aint you ashamed of yourself? D'ye think it's be¬ 
coming, now, for a great hulking chap like you to go dancing about dressed up * 
like a farden doll ” (here lie lifted my coat-tail in the most contemptuous manner), 

“ and living on your poor father and mother ? Don't you think it would be more 
creditable to turn your hand to something towards earning your own living?” 

I was so completely taken aback by his style of address, that for a moment 
it seemed to me that my proper course would be to bid him good-day, and have 
no more say to him ; but then came the reflection that he was my mother’s 
brother, and that it might happen (the Boxing Day effluvium certainly war¬ 
ranted the supposition) that he was a little tipsy; moreover, I felt not a little 
curious to ascertain what it all meant. Uncle Sampson seemed to read my 
thoughts, for he presently continued— 

“ Don’t think it is your mothc»who has been complaining—not she; she would 
let you stay at home idling about and eating her head off before she would com¬ 
plain. Oh, no! it aint from that quarter I got my information; it’s from this one.” 

He fumbled in an inner pocket of his jacket, and presently produced a letter 
addressed in the unmistakable handwriting of Aunt Jane. 

“Ses she,” said he, opening the letter and pretending to road, “‘Dear 
Sampson’—umpli—‘many thunks for your kindness’—umph. Ah! here’s the 
part—that about you, young fellow— 4 lie’s a idle warmiiit as j>Yaps you might 
find a job for.’ ” 

I could not help laughing at this base libel on my aunt’s correct diction. 

“ You’re a precious hardened rascal, I can see,” continued he ; “ I aint had 
no time to an&wcr your aunt's letter yet, but I mean to—to tell her that I can 
always find woik for a lad as is early ibin’, and willin’, and one as don’t mind 
diitying his hands, or care about being thought genteel.” 

It was not difficult to sec that ibis latter observation was pointed at me, and 
might, indeed, be considered ns an off<r of employment. Meanwhile, wo had 
walked away fiom the curiosily-sfcop and entered into a narrow lane that led to * 
the river, I keeping by#my uncle’s side, and puzzling iny head to discover what 
sort of employment it was he could place me afj and on what terms. Presently 
we came to the end of the narrow lane, and in full sight of a sort^of docks, in 
which a large number of merchant ships, of all sorts and sizes, were discharging 
and taking in their cargoes amid sucii pulling, and hauling, and sweating, and 
swoaiing, and cuffing, as I had never witnessed before. 

My uncle wns # evidently well known among the shipping people, some of 
whom called him “MSyce,” and “Sampson,” and to whom he touched his hat, 
while others called him “Mr. Joyce,” and touched ttuur caps to him: or, in 
casos whore tliy wmc no caps,.hitched their slack trousers in a respectful 
manner. In a little while, one of the latter hurried towards him and begged that 
he would step on board the ShorehamLass, ns something had gone wrong with a 

CTaJpof^ottery. After cursing his informant in the heartiest terms, my uncle ’ 
tuijied to me and obsci ved— * 
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u Now look here, nervy ; you’ve heard what I’ve had to say, and you see before 
you the aort of work you will be required to help at if we come together. Don't 
go to think that it’s light work, or that it’s pleasant work, because that’s just 
what it aint. I shall be gone about ten minutes, and if so be you think you 
fehould like to have something to say to me, I shall find you here when I come 
back; if so be you aint tired of skulking, and eating the bread of idleness, as 
soon as my back’s turned you’ll cut off, and I sha’n’t see any more of you, which 
won't break my heart, I can tell you.” 

And, without more ado, he plunged his hands into the pockets of his monkey 
jacket, and, boarding a ship by means of a plank, made his way to the Shoreham 
Lass, and was lost to view. 

What should I do? Next to going to sea downiight (to do which I had 
long nurtured a hazy yearning), and sailing to far-distant lands, which were so 
wondrously fruitful, and where might be found in prof usion the marvels of which 
my Ratcliff and llolborn treasuries furnished such interesting specimens, the next 
best thing must be to move among, and daily handle, and without doubt obtain 
frequent peeps into, the various quaint bales and packages such a*, from where I 
stood, I could see being hauled fiom the depths of this ship an 1 that—clumsy bales 
of sSvagc packing wrapped about with the hides of beasts unknown in civilised 
lands, and secured with leathern thongs, hairy and untanned, and shapeless 
baskets of strange rush, which, when green, may have waved by the margin of 
remote African rivers, affording secure luiking for crocodiles and such other 
water monsters, whose nature it is to lie in wait for their prey. Without doubt, I 
should like to have run home and consulted my mother before I engaged myself to 
Uncle Sampson, but it seemed only reasonable to assume that she and my aunt in 
Cable-street must have talked the matter over, and agreed to the writing of the 
letter, which I was very sure as of quite a different character as regarded myself 
from that my uncle’s ignorance or malice made out, and, therefore, there was no 
need for mo to be squeamish on that score. 

Then, again, it occurred to me that, unless I embraced this or some such other 
opportunity, and that speedily, I should presently be called on by the parochial 
authorities to bind myself ’prentice to some trade for seven long years—perhaps it 
might be to a draper, or a shoemaker, or even, indeed, a tailor—a trade I disliked 
beforcjall others; in fact, there wcie serious grounds fordreading an apprentice¬ 
ship to tailoring; ior my father, thinking it, pci haps, a pijy that a stranger should 
get the benefit both of the pari-fa premium and my services, had more than once 
hinted that*he should not object himself to teach me his trade; and though my 
mother was ever slow to encourage tho hint, fifteen pounds was a nico bit of 
ready money, and if it should happen to offer Itself at a slack time of the year, 
there was no knowing what might be the consequence. 

All these considerations favoured my acceptance of my uncle’s offer, as did one 
other, and that was my strong suspicion that my bearish relation made quite sure 
that 1 was too much of a milksop to buckle to such tough work as cargo stowing, 
and that, as soon as he was out of sight, I should take to ray heels and run away— 
a circumstance he, doubtless, would have hastened to communicate, after his own 
peculiar fashion, to Cable-street. I don’t say that it was a desire to balk him of 
his expectations that decided me to take my chance with him, but wlgm I had 
resolutely sat down on a handy barrel, it was very useful iu keeping me there. 
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In a few minutes my uncle made liia appearance. 

»< You hadn’t goift, then ?” said he, in what struck me as being a not par- 
ticularly pleased voice. 

“No; nor do I mean to go, uncle, if you please,” replied I, as cheerfully as 
I could. “ I want to go to work. Does it matter which of these ships of yours 
I step into to lend a hand ?*’ 

He seemed to think it a capital joke that I should havo thought him such an 
extensive shipowner, and laughingly told me that, if I turned out as great a rogue 
as it was evident I was a fool, he vv as likely to have done a pretty thing through 
meddling with me ; however, it was easy to perceive that his vanity had been 
pleasantly tickled, for, in Quite an amiable tone, lie presently continued— 

“No, lievvy; I havVt arrived at having craft of my own just at present, 
though, mqybe, I am as well off as many a one that has, and so may you be if you 
stay with me, and be a good lad. Let us see, this being Saturday, you begin 
work on Monday, so we may as well get you into a Christian lig at once, and 
then we will go to j r our mother's and settle the business with her.' 1 

So saying, he marched me stiaight to a slop clolhiciV, and in 4 eu minutes I 
emerged, leaving my parish suit in«a bundle, and equipped in a pair of substantial 
duck trousers, a checked shut, a blue guernsey, and a glazed round hat. 

“That's tin ticket,” observed Uncle Sampson, as we tiudged down the stmt; 
“ now you look something like.” 

He did not say what it was I looked like ; but, in truth, if I looked as I felt— 
baggy where T was wont to be tight, and tight where I was wont to be baggy—I 
must have cut anything bul a eheeiful figure, or one that warranted the prideful 
glances with which from time 1o lime he legauh t me. 

My suspicions that mj mother knew of the application to Uncle Sampson wore 
continued by the compaia 4 iv.»1y small amount of suipi'se we created. Of cour-e, 
mo tner was somewhat taken aback that my tiansfoimation should have taken place 
in so unexpected a manner, a* was iny father, who, 7 verily believe, up to this 
moment had been kept in nth r ignorance ot the •.creme; however, he was pretty 
much ruled by mother • and though, a^ L could set 1 j was inwardly fuiious that 
ho had not been consulted, his meek nature succumbed bcfoio the will of his wife 
and the presence of her big, hairy brother, and he confined the expression of his 
displeasure to t4e hideous cut and* scandaluus workmanship of my new clothes, 
and offered no opposition to my uncle’s f uggcstioii.that I should accompany him 
at once to his house at Wapping-wall, and that,jin return for such services as it 
was in my power to render him, I should be lodged, boarded, and Clothed, and 
receive, for the first year, an allowance of a shilling a week a** poeket-mouey. 

So that vciy night I left in) father's house, and with a lighter heart than if I 
had known how very few times I should ever enter it again, or if I could have 
foreseen the hardship and misery in store for me almost from that very hour. 

It was my misfofttflio to discover, and that within a very few days, that the 
man who v\as at once my relative aud my master was no moic nor less than a 
complete ruffian, and that, solar figm his rough extorioi e >\ eiing a gentle nature, 
his outward semblance of manliness was his most tollable pari. Ilis house at 
Wapping-wall was of good size, and well furnished. It seems he had been married, 
but t^iat iiis wife had had the good fortune to die, leat ing him a daughter, who had 

grown to be a woman, and kept his house; but it would have been better for 
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her—as she herself expressed it to me before I had known her very long—had she 
been dead and buried out of the way. At the best of times Bis foulest words were 
the fairest she got; and when he was drunk, which was every night, and some* 
times in the day, he would cuff and shake her, sometimes aiming at her such blows 
&s, had they been soberly directed, would have lain her senseless. 

•As for me, I had nothing worse to complain of than the laborious nature of my 
work in the ship’s hold, which tore and blistered my hands, and by night brought 
on such a trembling of iny knees that it was even worse labour to walk home. 
This, however, I would have borne had it been the hardest I was expected to bear; 
but it happened one night my uncle did not return home till past bed-time, and, 
Martha being but poorly, I offered to sit up and unlace his boots, that being a job 
he never could accomplish when in his cups. It was not the first time I had sat up 
instead of his daughter, and he had not grumbled ; but whether he Tjas more or 
less drunk than usual on this occasion, or only extra ill-tempered, no sooner did lie 
discover how matters stood than he commenced to lay into me at a tremendous 
rate, till my cries brought Martha down, and I escaped to my bedroom. 

I plainly foresaw that, the icc once broken, I might expect a repetition of his 
ill favours, and resolved to adopt one of two bursts—to run home or go to sea. 
In a*very little while, as I lay turning the two alternatives this way and that, I 
fixed on the latter, and almost simultaneously there came into my mind a way of 
accomplishing it. 

It happened at this time that my uncle harl a job in hand at Deplfoidto stow 
the cargo of the Margaret, an India-bound vessel, the said cargo consisting chiefly 
of Birmingham ware, with a little drysaltery, and some bales of printed cotton. I 
ought rather to have said that there were two of those Deptford jobs, for alongside 
the Margaret lay a Jamaica sugar ship, and as soon as the one vessel was out of 
hand our gang was to go to work on the other. I knew that, according to the 
terms of the contract, the Margaret would sail as it wore, to-inorrow by the 
afternoon’s tide; and my resolution was that I would, to-motrow, watch my 
chance, hide in the hold, and sail away with her, trusting to my luck to pull mo 
through when I was compelled to reveal myself to the ship’s company. 

I do not pretend to anj oiiginaliiy for my scheme. The fact is, not only had I 
heard of “stow-aways’’ since 1 had mixed with seafaring people, but I had met and 
conversed with more than one lad who, being b%nt on sea-going, a%d having neither 
fiicnds nor money, had run tjje risk I meditated, and, a|far as the attainment of 
their end was concerned, with Aiecess. In each case, however, there had been a 
penalty to pay; the mildest that came under my notice was a rope’s-ending and 
the performance throughout the voyage of the most disagreeable offices for the crew 
and passengers. These penalties, however, lufB no terrors for me. I felt assured 
(alas for my ignorance!) that the end of any rope, however vigorously applied, 
could afford no more exquisite or durable pain than the buckskin braces with 
which my uncle had so recently chastised me; while as tcPdfudgcry, if they made 
me shift every article in the hold and rc-pack it, it would be no harder work than 
I had been used to; and as for their swearing at me and calling me names, I was 
well salted to that, and would as lief they swore as whistled. 

Thanks* to my stow-away acquaintance, 1 knew that, however well my plan 
might succeed, there would be no chance of my discovering myself to tb$ captain, 
that is, with any reasonable prospect of being allowed to leuuin on board, until the 
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g h!p trus well into the Channel, which could not transpire for at least three days 
after she weighed anchor. Therefore to provide myself with a sufficiency of food 
to keep me from starving during that period was an important consideration. As 
regarded means it might be easily accomplished, for I had so economised my 
shilling a week as to have something more than half-a-crown in hand-*- enough 
to buy food for three days—ay, or for a wock either, at a pinch. 

The difficulty was to hit on the proper things to buy. Under my belly’s 
guidance I would have laid in a large loaf, or a half-crown cake; but it was essen¬ 
tial, if I wished the first stage of my scheme to succeed, to be neither hampered nor 
rendered conspicuous by a hidden load of any considerable bulk. What sort of 
food, then, should k buy ? After revolving in my mind as many sorts as would 
have stocked an extensive chandlery store, I finally fixed on cheese as being at onco 
moist and nutritious, and an article of diet of winch I was always exceedingly 
fond; and, having so far settled the business, I fell asleep. 

The morning found me as fully, nay, even more fully, resolved to cany out my 
plan. The Margaret would sail in the afternoon, therefore there was no time to 
lose. To make my offence against my uncle as light as possible, I put on my 
oldest clothes. When I reached •Deptford, and before I entered the docks, 1 
purchased two pounds of the richest Cheshire clicese, which I had cut into four, 
and stowing each quarter in a pocket of my trousers and jacket, presented no 
other than my ordinary appearance. 

It was yet early, and as my uncle would not make his appearance much before 
noon, 1 had opportunity, while the finishing touches were being put to the stowage, 
to select a hiding-place; at last I discovered, towards aft of the hold, a consider¬ 
able nook among some cases and barrels, and, marking the spot, returned to deck, 
and worked with a will till the dock bell rang the workmen's dinner-time; then, in 
the bustle that ensued, I dropped my round hat over the side (it had my name 
written inside), and, slipping unpercched to my snuggery, lay still as a mouse. 

Hour after lioiu* I lay, expecting each moment to hear my uncle’s gruff voice 
calling my name, but nothing of the kind occurred, and presently I heard them 
putting on the hatches, and the hold, hitherto gloomy enough, became iritchy 
dark. Another anxious spell, and I could feel by the motion that the Margaret 
had begun her long journey. 


And, having^ought the i cadet to this point, I would so far crave bis indul¬ 
gence that he will bpare me a re ntal of the horrorsjtkit immediately ensued. How 
that, within a very few hours, and all in the pitchy dark, I fell sick, so that I 
wished myself dead a hundred times, and willingly would, had 1 been able, have 
made myself heard, that I might have the company of a human being, though he 
were my executioner; how that, wEilc still huddled helpless in my dismal corner, 
therats foundmy trouseis pockets, and devoured every scrap of my cheese, and my 
sickness only mcnd<$ to expose me to a terrible prospect of lingering starvation: 
how that, in this wretched plight, I parsed throe days and nights and more, till my 
thirst made me mad, and 1 gave out such cries as woke the ^ilors sleeping in their 
hammocks—is all j:oo melancholy foe minute description. So wo will skip it, and 
I will resume my narrative at the point where my life was renewed, when, sud- 
dcnly, I was aware, as I lurked in my hole, of the flash of a lantern, and the 
«oun4 of^uman voices, and when, within two minutes, 1 was hauled into the 
presence of one whose eyes flashed ficrcor even than the sudden lantern 
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4 STORY OF THE SOMALI PIRATES OF CAPE GUARDAFUL 
By John C. Hutcheson, 

AUTHOR OP “ T^IE WHITE SQUALL,’ ” “ ON BOARD THE ESMERALDA,” ETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER IY. 

THE SOMALIS COME ON TIIE SCENE. 

6t Captain Bulger wasn’t to bo beat oven at this dire misfortune, 
wbon a poorer-hearted skipper, like some I’ve known, would have 
despaired. Ho sooner had tho steamer struck than he was all # action, 
trying what he conld, with all a man’s ingenuity and a seaman’s energy, 
while trusting in God’s help and protection, to remedy tho disaster. 

4< * Hands lighten ship,* he cried, himself setting to work, and being 
the first to open tho hatches, so as to chuck some of our jute caigo over¬ 
board ; while knowing tho strain there woflld be on the watertight bulk¬ 
head with the fore compartment full, lie ordered me and the carpenter, 
old Adze, to see about shoring up and bracing it from the side of tho 
main hold as well as we could. 

" By this time it was well on in the first watch, being close on six 
bells and dark as piUh all.round ns ; but by the time I came on dock 
Again with Adze, our job of shoring up the bulkhead having taken somo 
timo, it was morning, and day was breaking, the sky being all yellow liko 
tlio sand, and the sea, which had calmed down, all sea-green as far as tho 
eye could reach, like a meadow. 

“ Mr. Waste, the engineer, was busy with the machinery, trying all 
ho and his staff could do to mako it work enough for us to get to Aden, 
somo four hundred miles distant, at slow speed ; and Captain Bulger 
looked quite joyous again, having hopes of getting tho poor old craft off 
the rocks, when, all at once, tho lookout-man in tho foretop, who was 
spying out for a sail in tho offing—wo having our ^ensign hoisted at tho 
peak upside down, to show that we wanted assistance—happening to 
turn his eyes shoreward for a moment, saw something waving across the 
desert liko a long train of men or caravan. 

“ ’ Deck ahoy! ’ he called out, being u!$ed to those latitudes and the 
habits of tho people, having been backwards and forwards several voyages 
to India and home, 4 there is a caravan of Arabs in sight mounted on 
camels, and they’re making for us as hard as they can, coming up at eight 
knots on hour, good.’ 

il 1 Tho devil they are ! ’ shouts back Captain Bulger; * how many do 
you think they muster, Harris ? ’ 

ut A hundred or more, cap’on,’ came tho reply from the foretoqman, 
who had good eyesight, and had been placed on the lookout on purpose; 
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< and, besides thcefc landlubbers, I see a couple of big Arab dhows stealing 
up along shore from the southward, and they seem crammed full of men** 

“ 4 By Jove, this begins to look serious ! ’ exclaimed the skipper to Mr. 
Murphy, our second officer, who had just come up from below after 
inspecting our job with the bulkhead, aud joined the old man on the 
bridge. 4 These Arabs of the desert are just like vultures, and seem to 
come from any distance in a moment when there is anything to pillage, 
though one may not bo in sight before, they seem to have the eyes of the 
lynx and the scent of the carrion crow I We’ll have to be on our guard, 
Murphy, and look out for squalls, as I have been frequently warned about 
these Somali pirates of this coast, the land thieves hunting in couples 
with those of the water. You'd better go down to the cabin and sec what 
you can collect in tho way of weapons ; for wo may have a fight for our 
lives against those savages soon, and a stiff one, too, at that ! 9 

“ The first officer, therefore, jumped down from the bridge and made 
for tho companion aft, calling to Jim Job son, who stood near by, ,to 
fol 1 ow him to bring up tho gun3 and cutlasses.’’ 

“ AU, M said Chips, interrupting the speaker here, 44 1 thought you were 
never coming to Jim ; I was looking out for him all the time ! '* 

“ You'll have plenty of Mister Jim soon, bo,” replied tho other, as he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe against the side of tho scuttle-port, 
“ he’s really almost die hero of my yarn, as you’ll hear presently.’’ 

41 Well,’’he continued after a brief pause. Chips waiting expectantly 
f >r him to go oil, 44 Mr. Murphy wasn’t very long in the cabin, as there 
wasn't much in the way of arms for him to collect of any use for an 
emergency, beyond a couplo of revolvers he found in thecapVn’s snuggery, 
and his own, a large one of Colt’s that could drive a bullet through a 
ten-inch plank ; but he managod to rummage out also a double-barrelled 
shot gun, and an old Enfield rifle, with somcjiulf-dozen cutlasses, which 
the bkippordistributed amongst the stoutest men of tho crew, who weren’t 
much to boast of, jhere being only ten able-bodied hands on board 
besides the firemen and apprentice lads. • 

* 44 1 collared the shot gun; and, putting in a good dose of powder in 

each of the hi* mis from a small flask Mr. Murphy had found with a 
packet of revolver cartridge.* in the skipper’s book-case, I got a lot of 
small nails from the carpenter’s tool-chest, with which I loaded both of 
them barrels bang-up to the muzzle, explaining to Jim, who was watching 
me with some cunouty, that these nails would scatter like slugs and do 
more damage fired into a mass of the savages than bullets would have 
done, wounding more at any r£tc, if they wern’t killed. 

44 By this time, the tide having fallen, and there being doop water 
a&te^n, the after part of the hull of the Maelstrom had swung into the 
snore nearer than the bows of tho old craft, which wero still firmly 
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imbedded on tho rocks; so, fancying the Arabs would attack us at this 
point first, being witlrin their reach moro than the fo’cVlc, I stationed 
myself just behind the binnacle waiting for ’em to attempt to board, tho 
captain meanwhile remaining on the bridgo so as to direct operations 
firhile Mr. Murphy and all the cutlass men were distributed along the 
luo side of the deck nearest the land. Mr. Waste and the rest of tho 
engine-room staff being ordered to keep on working at the machinery up 
to the last moment, tho skipper promising to call them up from below as 
soon as the Arabs got within bail, it being a vital necessity to get the 
ship off if wo could possibly do it when the tide rose again, and there 
being not a moment to spare. • 

4t Lord, it was an anxious time that, waiting for the cruel beggars to 
come on and attack us poor shipwrecked manneis. 

“Every moment the skipper would be singing out to Tom Harris in 
the foretop, to know if the Arabs were getting any nearer ; for when 
they’d got about a mile off, the fellows aslioie came to a halt, as if waiting 
for their partners in the dhows astern to get on the weather side of us 
and so make a double attack Miniiltanooubly, as the sojers say, the one by 
1 md and tho other by sea. 

“ Fortunately for us, however, the wind had fallen to nothing, and 
the current setting to the eastwards the dhows hid hard work to make 
headway against it, even with the long sweeps they used, manned, no 
doubt, by slaves ; and the middle watch was over and wc were well on 
tp four bell**, with tlio sun beginning to got up in the heavens, making 
ihe horizon to glow with red, ere th * pirate craft got up within striking 
distance ; though, even then, they hold off a Lit, as if they didn’t quite like 
the look of us : an old nine-pounder that was used for signalling for a 
pilot, and which the skipper had caused. to be run out through one of the 
forward port*, though it was as harmless as a Ohinoso ‘ quaker,* through 
our not having powdor enough for a change, making tho cowards think 
wo might be a British gqu-boat, and that they wqpld catch a Tartar if 
they came too close! * t 

“ Thd suspense was terrible.* 1 

“Aye, old chum, I can quite believe that,* 1 said Chips, entering readily 
Into the situation and getting quite excited to hear how it ended; “ but, 
fire away, Sails, I’m dying to know how you got to windward of the 
beggars l ” 

CHAPTER V. 

A WA11M RIICDPTIOX. 

•nr 

il I'LL soon tell you,” resumed tho boatswain, with a hard smile lighting 
up his weather-boitou face, as if he enjoyed tho recollection gf his 
narrative. There wo remained waiting on tho deck of tho old Maelstrom 
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with the engineers hammering away for dear life at the machinery below, 
with the Arabs on shore grouped in a body behind some rooks on the 
sandy plain, about half-a-mile off the ship, and those in the dhows double 
that distance to loeward, working up dead against the current; and we 
that anxious that we wished them to 4 begin at once if they meant to 
attack ns, for, if wo had to fight, the sooner it was over the better! 

“ The suspense seemed long to us, but really, I suppose it only lasted 
a few minutes at most; for, all at once, Tom Harris sang out from his 
perch aloft— * 

«* Look out, cap’en ! ’ he said, “ and those were the last words he 
uttered^ for the next instant there was a crack from one of those long 
matchlocks that the Bedouins use, which, although clumsy to look at, 
have an awful long range, and poor Tom came tumbling down on tho 
fo’c’s’le as dead as a herring ; tho Arab who had fired, emerging from 
behind one of the rocks close to the ship, which he had cropt up close to 
unperceived by any of us, an<T brandishing his weapon in the air with a 
loud cry of exultation. 

*' His triumph, however, was short-lived ; for Mr. Murphy, taking 
steady aim at his exposed breast, potted him at the same instant with a 
shot from his Colt revolver, the raurdorous brute leaping up higher in tho 
air than ho had done tho moment before, and falling on his face on tho 
sand a»s dead as poor Harris. 

u With these two shots the light began. The Arabs sending a regular 
hail of bullets from their matchlocks, which rattled against the iron 
bulwarks of the vessel like peas, hurting nobody on boird for awhile, as 
the cap’cn told ua to duck down and not to diow ourselves, oxcept those 
who were able to return the fire ; which really was only Mr. Murphy, his 
weapon being tho only one that ccul<l carry tho distance. 

“ I waited till the beggars, getting bolder by tho feebleuess of our 
resistance, bggan to dose up ; jvhen, taking aim at a thick mass of them, 
I discharged the two^barrels of the old smooth-bore shot gun, one after 
the other quick, and I had the satisfaction" of seeing five or six of the 
Savages writhing on the ground, while the rest of the group skurried away 
behind the rocks for shelter. 

u After the sad fate of poor Harris in tho foretop, Cap’en Bulger 
didn’t like, he said, to order another to go aloft on the lookout, although 
it was urgent f«r us to know of the movements of the enemy, which 
young Jim Jobson hearing, lie was up the shrouds in a jiffey, making his 
way into the maintop, which, as our steamer was brig-riggod, was, of 
course, the aftermost mast in tile ship. 

“ No sooner had he got up thoro than ho sang out that tho dhows 
were ^losing nearer; while a body of the Somalis on shore had crept 
down to the water, and vere swimming off to the vessel from that sida 
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u 1 All hands on deok 1 9 shouted the skipper down the engine-room, 
seeing that the moment for action had come, and that it was time to call 
up Mr. Waste and tho firemen, 

“ By jingo, all that followod happened in a moment! At the same 
instant that the engineer and his men crept up tho engine-room hatch¬ 
way, the Arabs boarded us on both sides of the ship at once, and there 
was a free fight going on all over the deck ; Mr. Murphy and the cap’en 
using their revolvers froely, and the able seamen slashing with their 
cutlasses, while the firemen and engineers brought up -heavy iron bars 
with them from below, which they used to some purpose, as I did a 
heavy handspike I swung about when 1 had used up all the powder and 
nails for the shot gun. 

44 Wo had almost cleared the deck of the scoundrols, who were a 
parcel of naked savages, with feathers in their w’oolly hair, and long 
spears and swoids, which they were a jolly sight too nimble with— 
when tlicir leader, or sheikh, who was the t>nly one of them who wore a 
garment, a long mg of cotton like a nightshirt, bound in the middle 
round his waist with a sash, iu which he can icd a ibrace of pistols and a 
dagger, like a playactor on the stage—made an attempt to lally them, 
setting on fuiiously to Cap Yu Bulger, who had his right arm disabled, 
and was powcilcss to help himself. 

*■ Of course, 1 went to the skipper’s rescue, and parrying a cut of the 
Arab chief’s sword or tulwar, I got this ugly slice on tho forehead. 

“It blinded me for tho moment, and the brute was just going to 
repeat the cut, when it would have been all up with your old chum 
Sails, j t ou bet : but at that instant Jim Jobson, who, as I told you, had 
gone tip gallantly to expose himself aloft, so that *he could act as our 
lookout, and hadn't timo to get down again quiokly enough to the deck 
any other way, jumped deliberately down from Lhe mainyard on to tho 
Somali slicikh. driving Lis head into his body like a telescope, and 
stopping his mischief then and for ever ! 99 

*' That was a jump ! exclaimed Chips ; “ why, it must have been 
close on forty feet. ,> 

“ Aj'e, all that,” replied the other— Ck forty-five, I should think.* 

“ And didn’t he get injured in any way V p inquired Chips. 

“ Well/* said Sails, “ he put out his log a bit, and was pretty nigh 
shaken to pieces by tho jump ; but it was a gallant thing to do, and 1 
know it not only saved my life au 1 the skipper's, but the rest of the 
ship’s company as well; for if tho Arabs hadn't been staggered and 
driven off for a time, wo should probably att have been massacred ! ” 

“ It was a plucky thing to do, and Pin proud of having once been Jim 
Jobson’s shipmate,” said the cx-caip enter of the Bellirojjhon, seeing that 
his chum waited for him to say somelhiug. 
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“Hullo 1 whcfts taking my name in tain ?»inquired a laughing young 
fellow with a gold-laeed cap, poking his head inside the deckhouse, where 
the two friends were yarning; “ who’ve you got with you, Ben; I heard 
another voice ?” 

« Why, old Chips, the carpenter for the Belhrophon aa listed to was, 
'whom I tu m bled across to-day, Mister Johson, in B&tcbff Highway* 
Don’t you recollect the cut of his jib ? *’ 

“ Of course I do/' replied the hearty young fellow, shoving out his 
fist and giving liis old shipmate a cordial handshake; “ you haven’t 
changed a bit, Chips. I should have known you anywhere 1 ” 

‘•More’n J can say of you, sir, begging your pardon/* retorted the 
other with a grin; ‘‘for you’ve growod out of the first-class boy I 
remember and filled out like a man, as you are now—and acts like, too, 
as old Sails here has been a-tellin’ mo of what you did at the wreck of 
his former ship, the Maelstrom 99 

“ Ob, he has, has he ? I suppose, though, he didn’t recollect to tell you 
of that dodge of his which he thought of after I had jumped on the 
Arab sheikh and flattened him like a pancake ; and how, all through 
him, mind yon, wo -wore able to finally beat of! those ugly beggars and 
g*'t away in the boats V ” 

“No, I can’t say as liow he has,’’replied Chips, snatching his head 
reflectively : ho was too modest like to do that.” 

“Ah, that’s it,’’ said the young mate, with a light laugh and a 
quizzical look at the boatswain, wbo drawing back on to the very corner 
of his sea-chest so as to Lido himself from ^iew, was positively blushing 
at being thus publicly noticed ; ‘‘and as I’m sure ho won't tell it to you 
now, I had better finibli his jarn for him. 

“You must know/* contmuod the speaker, resuming the thread of tho 
narrative which he had interrupted, “ that although those Arab thieves 
wero somewhat staggered by the fall of their chief, tho approach of their 
comrade^ in the two dhow3, which had now got alongside, put fresh hc^rt 
into them, and they attempted to carry us by tho board. 

v It was then that Ben came to the rescue, 

u 1 Say, cap’u,’ he called out, 1 as we ain’t got no shot left to let drivo at 
these savages, why shouldn’t you screw on the fire Lose to the engine 
boiler and dose ’em with hot water ? ’ 

*' ‘ Bravo, boatswain, that’s a good thought of yours,* said the captain, 
while the men cheored like mad, laughing at the idea of scalding the 
beggars ; * I wonder it never occurred to any of us before 1 ’ and he gave 
orders to Mr*. Waste, the engifteer, to have tho hoso screwed on and the 
hand pomps manned ready to use it as soon as the boggars approached 
close enough ; for, fortunately enough, steam had been kept up ready to 
work the engines when they were repaired, and tho boilers were full of 
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boiling water both on the port and starboard side, enough to settle the 
bash of a thousand Arabs if they came. 

“ Crash ! presently came one of the dhows alongside, just under the 
bows, tho men in her mounting by tho forechains and endeavouring to 
clamber on board j but tho steam-cock was turned, and a jet of hot water 
mixed with steam was played full in their faces, making them drop back 
into the dhow as if they had been shot, while Ben and Adze, the carpenter 
who wore standing at tho fo’c’s’le, managod to roll over the old nine- 
pounder so that it fell right amidships of the gingerly built craft, crashing 
right through its bottom.” 

“ Bravo 1 ” cried Chips. 9 

“ Aye, that’s what wo all said at the time,” said the young fellow 
smiling pleasantly. “ Whop tho second dhow came up a short time after¬ 
wards it had as much as it could do to pick up the survivors from the 
first, who were swimming about in the water and ducking every now and 
then to^avoid our hot douche, which we still kept playing on them when 
they came near tho ship; and so, in the end, our attackers, both afloat 
and ashore, had to sheer off altogether and give us a wide beHh.” 

*■ Then,” continued Sails, the boatswain, now taking up the thread of 
the yarn again, “ w'itli your leave, Mr. Jim; tho skippir finding it 
impossible to get tho old barquy off tho lock*, when Mr. Waste, the 
engineer, got ihc machinery to work again after the Arabs had left us to 
our own device*, ordered us to get out the boar*—an order given none 
loo soon, as it came on to blow again the next evening; and shortly 
after we said good-bye to our ship w-e saw her slide down into deep water, 
on a heavy Bea taking her over tho hows, a».d settle dt»wn stern foremost.” 

•• The poor old Mudslrom! " said tho young mate, sadly. 

“Aye, she wasn't a bad old barquy, was she?” rejoined the boat- 
c wain. “No, that she wasn't, though her bones now lie, as I told you, 
Chips at the bottom of the Gulf of Aden, pr thereabouts. # IIow- 
somdevjjjj, that was the cud of her. As for us, wc uot # picked up by 
on** of the French Company’s stCcflmer*, the Menageries Maritimes mail 
boat, and lauded at Suez a week or so afterwards, comfortable enough, 
only that wc had lost everything save whit we stood up in; though, 
mind you, the owners of tho Maehtroni rigged us out afresh, and pro¬ 
vided a new ship for tho skipper, the one 'we’ro now in.” 

“ But you don't forgot the old ship yon sailed in and f<pight for, all 
the same—eh, old chum ? ” said Chips, as ho rose to go, with another 
handshake between them all round, and a promise to go on board the 
Jenny Webster and see them again when she returned from the voyage on 
which she was just going to start. “ You don’t forget the old barquy ? ” 

« “ No, not a bit of it,” replied tho boatswain, with that cheery laugh 

of his which was so catching, and had such a healthy salt air about it— 
“ nor shall I over forget i Jim Juuson’s Jump. ? ” * 
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CifAPTru n 

THE AJMAMENT OT 'JUTS 


T HE effluent services rf a slap o£ war 
naturally and necessarily dope nd upon 
her batteries, on Ler capability of prcjectmg 
missiles, and on tho arms and the am mu 
Lit ion she carries 

The Great Harry is tho first complete 
and efficient ship put i*T>on record Captain 
Cbimior says that she was th< fiist s hj) the 
R yal Navy could boast of She h id three 
masts, and was burned by accident at \\ ool- 
wicb, in 1 oZ after having luted some sixty 
five years Fow English vecbels of war m 
the piesent day can boast of so long an 
existence. Richard III, it seemq, did pos 
sebS soveral ships,‘but the Cinque lorts 
supplied the lest of the navy whon wanted 
IJtnry VIIr established the navy as a per¬ 
manent power* He instituted an admiralty 
a i aval board, with commissioners to over¬ 
look the works (having regular Balanes paid 
tauA), and he caused the crews of the rojal 
ships to be put under strict discipline, with 


scpualoly dtfinrd duties to be done, and 
fixed wages—m fact the ( service * was 
rocpgm cd as it stands at the present day 
That formidable instrument of modern 
warfare—the tube filled with latent fire 
and a deadly hail of lound shot—tho cannon 
—is said to have bom used for i av^J war fate 
as remotely back as tho thirteenth century, 
in an eigigement that to 9 k place between 
some t auked gall ys belonging to the cor 
sairs of Tunis and bo Monaco monarch of 
| S viPe Cannons v ero used at Creasy in 
1 lutC end they were in general use among 
tho Vein tians m 13Kf Our own old prints 
and picluuB upresent them as in use m tho 
reign of Richard III, ard more especially 
m that of IJtnry VII. They did not fire 
them from behind bulwarks, and through 
port-boles, but they were mounted on eleva¬ 
tions (7i ba)bcttt,BLn& fired from above the 
bulwarks of the ship As these M ships * had 
but one deck, thoir mmiaturo form, as already 
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referred to, may be easily imagined by tbe 
reader. 

The Henry Gr&oe-k-Dieu, built at Erith 
in 1510, by a French builder of Brest, is 
represented to have possessed the-first port¬ 
holes; and ae this improvement suggested tbe 
use of a second deck, se, in the picture left 
of her, the ship has two decks, with poops, 

< r platforms, forward and aft, to give addi¬ 
tional space, and facilitate her chances in 
whatever strife sho might be engaged in. 

The cannon which she mounted was of 
every degree of calibre known, and she pos¬ 
sessed eighty pieces in all. Fifty-four of 
these were pointed through the broadside 
port-holes—twenty-seven each .side. Among 
these we find the cannon royal , the <cniuon 
strpentim (that surely could not have ori¬ 
ginated tbe Irishman's gun, which shot 
tound the comei ), the ba&taul cannon , the 
tU mi cannon, and the cannon pUto. Stone, 
load, and inn hollow balls, tilled with com. 
hnstibles, constituted their chief ammuni¬ 
tion; and alieadymnrh diabolical ingenuity 
in thoaitof destroying human life was being 
shown. • 

Tho remaining guns which con&lif uted tlio 
armament of the Homy (Jiace a. Diou were 
mounted stem and stein a? bow and stern 
chasers-^“murdering pieces,” as they were 
aptly termed The ship herself is repre- 
Fentod as four-masted, and possessed of three 
decks; consequently, she was a formidable 
affair enough. In a list of the ships of tbe 
English Navy in 1552, the Honry Guicc-a- 
Dieu appears as the Edward; and there, on 
Cqptain Chamier's authority, all mention of 
her ccaso&. # 

Tho SSbveraigne of tho Soas, the pext 
great Bbip of note, was built at tho Wool¬ 
wich Dockyard by ono Thomas Pitt, in 1G37 
Wo can form little or no idea of tho sizo of 
this, or of her predecessors, from the ton- 
iage” stated, since it appears thatthoro is a 
vast difference in the interpretation of the 
word at that period, compared with what 
we understand it at the present day; and the 
register of 1,037 tons, ae given to the Sove- 
irigne, may, j a reality, not represent more 
than the half of tbe figures given in theii 
now recognised eqaivalent. 

These details ere taken from a elo\er work 
wlm k some of our rcadeis must have met with— 
“ James & tfaval History.* 


The nature of her Armament is given 
with some minuteness, and we copy vej'balim 
tho account of the same. “ She has,” says 
Mr. Hey wood, her annalist, “three ‘flush' 
(level) decks, a forecastle, a half-deck, a 
quarter-deck (these were both aft), and a 
* roundhouse.' Her lower tier hath thirty 
ports, furnished with domi-cannon and whole 
cannon throughout, being able to bear them 
Her middle tier hath also thirty ports for 
demi-culvorin and whole cnlverin (smaller 
forms of cannon). Her third top, or tier, 
hath twenty-sis ports for other ordnance. 
Her forecastle hath twelve ports,wind her 
half-deck hath fourteen ports. She hath,'’ 
continues her historian, “thirteen or fourteen 
ports more within board for murdering pieces, 
besides a great many loop-holes out of the 
cabins for musket-shot. She carries, more- 
over, ten pieces of chase-ordnance in her 
right forward, and ten right aft; that is, 
according to land-bervice, in tbe front and 
the rear.” Really this seems, for tbo 
period, a very clllcieiit and prettily appointed 
ship. 

Captain Chamier, in commenting upon 
tho account wo have quolod, corrects the 
register hero given, and reduces her arma¬ 
ment to cno huudiid guns, which is still 
quito sulli( lent to make her a“ rampaging ” 
article enough to tackle, with all her guns 
ehoried, and Lor gunners standing with 
lighted match in hand Changes in tho 
armament of war-ships—in the calibre and 
arrangement of guns — wore continually 
going on. Guns of a dissimilar calibre 
placed upon tho same dock, obviously for 
different purposes, began to jfrovail, and, as 
clearly, with advanl&geous results. Little 
by little, too, tho colossal constructions whicl^ 
encumbered the towering decks were got 
rid of, to tho advantage of the ship's sailing 
qualities, mid tho security of tbo vessel her- 
bdf. The “ Inboard ” battorfes—tho useless 
“murdering 1 ' pieces—were discontinued, 
until finally tho broa^i^ fighting battery 
of the ship could be used in one huge, 
smashing, conjointed mass—a thing hitherto 
impracticable. # 

In a Navy List bearing tho date of 1546, 
tho vessels of King Henry VIII, fifty-eight 
in number, are classified as “shyppes”^ gal¬ 
lons * (something of a brigantine propolftd 
by oars at timea)^ “ pynnaoos,” and 4t roo* 
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boorgos." BomWctobw wen veeeels th»t, 
besides carrying half-a-dozen smaller guns, 
had one or two heavy mortars, used in 
sieges for throwing shells into a fortification 
or a town. These were invented by a French¬ 
man, and first successfully used at Algiers, 
when Lord Exmouth xnado the Doy feel his 
locality rather too hot for him. 

When guns wero changed from their old 
position, en barbette , on the edge of the 
wooden walls they defended, and ran out 
at the port-boles, there naturally followed 
many changes in tho ship-builder’s art, the 
principal of which was, that from one deck 
he arrived at two , or three, and even at four; 
while the ship became magnified and its crew 
more numerous as improvements wont on. 

44 The deck,” to quote Captain Chamior, 

14 which sustained the lower and heavier tier, 41 
was* named by tho English the "lower, or 
1 gun ’ deck, while by foreigners in general 
it was termed tho firflt deck. The dock 
next above wo called the vppir, and 
foreigners the second, deck. Hence, whon a 
third deck was added, the latter had only to 
express it by that name, while tho English 
had to chango ‘upper’ into ‘middle,’ and 
apply the former term to the third deck.” 

To the Carron Foundry tho British Navy' 
is mainly indebted for tho o guns whoso 
revet bt rations have been heard thundering 
and exultant over so many seas; which, 
indeed, originated tho smasher — a carronade 
familiar in the navy. Euly in the year 
1779, a piece of ordnance was ca«-t after the 
invention of General Robert Melvillo, at 
the works situated cn the rivor Carron, in 
Scotland. Iu was peculiar in ^hajo and 
calibre. It was ehrrtor than the old 
4-pounder, it was lighter than tho 12- 
lounder, and, from its formidable effects 
against timber, acquired the epithet— 
smasher l Tnis gun, for reasons not very 
clear, did not meet favour with the Ad¬ 
miralty, and the founders cast a number of 
smaller pieces, csrjrejponding in calibre with 
the 24,18, and 12-poundors ia use. These 
new pieces found a uadyeaie in thopri. 
vateermg and^merchant service,,and some 

• The heaviest battery on board a ship is always 
tbe Incut, as it acts as a steadying point, and its 
^tpchvrge must, conw quemly, emanate fiom tbe 
point of greatest stability—the middle of the ship— 
otherwise It would damage tpe vessel 


of the smaller ships of the Royal Navy were 
supplied with them. 

There are certain technicalities belonging 
to a ship's “gun” (we exclude here mant 
modern improvements) which it may be as 
well to know at the outset. First, ft is a hol¬ 
low tube of iron crammed with powder and 
shot, and fired off at the breech, where tho 
41 touch-hole ” lies. It is lashed by tackling— 
blocks and cordage, termed 11 breechings”— 
to the sides of the ship—projecting its muz¬ 
zle, or mouth, forth through tho port-hole. 

There is a cascabel, or iron loop, at the 
breech for tho breeching along its sides, and 
the gun like a iso has its “ tampion,” its quoin, 
its carriago, and its trunnions. 

The 11 tompion ” is a wooden plug thrust 
into the month of the gnn to prevent its 
fouling with sea-water. Tho 11 quoin ” is a 
wedge placed boneath the gun, on*tho car¬ 
nage, to lower or depress the aim whon 
necessary. Besides these, tbo rammer, 
sponge, and loader may be mentioned as 
important to the completion of the outfit of 
a ship’s gun. 

A fc)w more woids are necessary before 
closing this chapter. Thoy are suggested 
by tho latter portion of Captain Chamior a 
“James’s History,” and aro significant be¬ 
cause Bhip meeting ship, and fighting at vex 
have certain ad vantages according to bulk, 
tonnage, and power of armament—superiori¬ 
ties that neither the best seamanship, nor 
tbe most efficient nautical skill, is always 
competent to contend with. 

“When it is considered,” writes tho ac¬ 
complished eoiman novelist and historian, 
44 that proportionable to the sizo of tbo gun 
and its carriage must bo the port to which 
it is fitted, tho spaco betwoen that and tho 
next port, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the whole range and extent cf the deck, an 
increase in the prircipal dimensions and 
tonnago of a ship follows of course. Hence, 
one class of ships mounts twenty-six 
12-pounders upon a deck 120 feet in length, 
another class mounts twenty-six 18-pounders 
upon a deck 145 feet in length; a third 
mounts twenty-* *x 24-pounders upon a deck 
ICO feet in length; ajd tho tonnage of the 
several classos, estimated at an average at 
080, 1,000, and 1,870 tons, accords very 
nearly with tbe difference in the nature cf 
the guns mounted by each,” 
c 70 
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The advantage obtained by this increase 
in tho largeness of the ship is very obvious* 
When two ships meet, which ere equal in 
guns and in their deefcs, but one differing 
greatly in tonnage owing to tho greater 
calibri of its guns, tho larger ship most 
manifestly mount the heavier metal* And 
it follows* as a consequence, that the vessel 
mounting the heavier metal must be more 
numerously manned, since more hands are 
required, not only to manage her weightier 
armament* hut to work her tackliDg and 
canvas. The enlargement of masts, yards, 
rigging, and sails is in a proportionate de¬ 
gree, and her crew can, out of necessity, 
show the most efficacious mass of boarders 
when coming to close quarters. Other ad van¬ 
tages—one, especially, being the steadiness 
of the larger ship while firing—are to be 
reckoned; and the greater precision with 
which she can point her guns muBt be borno 
in mind. 

Enough has now boon said to initiate the 
reader into tho Eleusinian mysteries of 
tbo navy and ships of war. As the Story 
procoeds, matters will ho dealt with far more 
intricate in detail and conseqronce than any 
yet attempted. 

CHAPTER IIL J 

toe mariner’s compass—Portuguese disco- I 

VBRERS—DOS IJENRY—DIAZ—TRESIER JOHN 

— DE GAMA—PINTO. 

We have now got over tho initialivo por¬ 
tion of our “ Story of tho British Navy,” and 
have, in fact, found it created to our hands; 
b&ve seen, as it were, forests grow into 
ships, and gnarled oak boughs take harmo¬ 
nious forms, proportions, and combinations; 
huge trunks boeoming tough planking, and 
the majestic tree forming an integral part of 
as majestic a ship. Which is the more beau¬ 
tiful of the two, ahip or tree, each in its own 
proper element, it would be difficult to say. 

We must not yet, however, make too much 
“heading;” so 14 hauling our wind” for a 
time, wo “luff” before keeping her before 
the wind, in order to east a look upon that 
mystio Instrument kept in a small bos, 
without which the most eomploto and per¬ 
fect piece of naval architecture over con* 
* otr acted would bo no hotter than a mere log 
upon tho surface of tho waters. 

In the multitudinous streets of great cities, 


the stranger can, with lKllo difficulty, Audhis 
way to the different places he may want to 
go to, for he has the names of the streets to 
guide him, and there are passers-by of whom, 
should he be bewildered, he might ask his 
way. On the surface of the ocean, however, 
this is not the case, although it is now rare 
for a ship sailing to the Antipodes to be very 
long before sighting a sail, far or near, from 
the myriad royal and mercantile fleets which, 
from every dime under heaven, throng that 
wondrous highway. In the earlier eras of 
navigation in far-off seas, especially after 
Golumbus and Vespucci had shown the way 
to a new and marvellous world, these meet¬ 
ings must have been rare indeed; and 
although they could not ask their way, 
mariners bad already learnt to cross tho 
14 trackless deeps,” as somebody calls them, 
by the aid of the “mariner's compass.” 

Tho earlior Phoenician voyagers must 
havo sailed the Mediterranean to and fre by 
tho stars at night, and by the position of the 
sun by day. The East was already the land 
of astronomy, and, under restricted condi¬ 
tions of latitude, this task was not difficult; 
for tho skies were cloudless, and the stars in 
tho Mediterranean are not tho same stars as 
those which are always half obscured with 
us by the fogs which grow every hour upon 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

Yes I In that little box—the binnacle— 
open befoie the eye of the watchful helms¬ 
man, is the mystic finger that, for ever and 
for ever, points him out his way; and this, 
indeed, is called the f< magnetic neodlo.” 

What is it? Nobody knows. It is a 
41 po wor* We give names more or less hard, 
and long, and leanfed to things, and so far 
sottlo the wholo business. But there it liqp 
snog and compact, floating, as it were, like 
water, restless as the air, but otherwise 
steady End stationary, though the ahip 
may be daudog like a ccrk in the mldat of a 
bowling tempest. There it Is—calm, immov¬ 
able, fulfilling its fanetiefts, as if it were tho 
very soul of the ship, whilst the ship 
itself is a body groaning in every throe of 
anguish* it may suffer, in .which the mag¬ 
netic needle takes no park 

Like the occult power in the magician's 
staff, the sorcerer's ring, the wizards qgcll 
and Aladdin's lamp* snch is the spell con¬ 
cealed in the compass, By darkness or by 
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daylight It Is the teaman’s friend and 
guiding angel When in far-off Antarctic 



seas or in the dread calm of the torpid 
tropics, 'whether in the fog* that belt our 
own sea girt home, or in the droad «*ornndo 
of the Indian Ocean, everywhere the com¬ 
pass is the mariner’s ‘'guide, plnloaiphor, 
and friend.” 

The discovery of tbo mariner’s compass is 
lost in antiquity, which, by-tbe-byc, gives a 
v*iy wido lititudo for loaiug anything in. 
Its origin is entirely unknown, and accident, 
tho mother of so many inventions, must 
have first of all ditto* aol it for u rt . A 
troubadour o! tho twelfth century sings of 
tho load^iono as “useful to na\igation 
Fiance has tho credit cf Us eailio'-t kiio*n 
uses at sea, and tho nnik of tho noith point 
on the compass card—a j! in-d< /is -tho 
French floral emblem—appeaxo to con ohoi ato 
this latter tradition. Marco Foie, a Venetian, 
and a great traveller, the Cist Euiopean 
who visited Chira, is said to have -.brought 
the compass from tho Kijtwith him in 1.200, 
and many things po J nt out its knowledge to 
tlfe Chinese from timo immemorial. The art, 
howovor, of imparling the magnetic power 
to a steel noodle is ontiroly a European in¬ 
vention. Tbo ccmpass consists of a finely- 
balanced needle moving ovor a circular card, 
on the circumfercnpe of which aro marked 
the degrees of the circle, bosides tbo thirty 
two points, or rhumbs, divided ag tin into half 
and quaiter points, for the purpoFos of Jine 
steering—“ keep* her away a point,’’ or 
** half a point,” being words of common com¬ 
mand in exigencies, sucb as when a ship is 
noac a f, ehotc or a “reef” of rocks or coral, 
in danger of icebt rgs, or other periloas posi¬ 
tions. A pivot rh.es from tfco centio of the 
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bos, on the point of which the needle Is 
balanced, and from which a tremendous 
shock or collision can alone dislodge it; no 
amount of pitching of tho ship in a gale being 
sufficient for that purpose. Tho oard and 
needle ore covered with glass to protect thorn 
from the action of the air; a strong circular 
box containa the whole apparatus, in order 
to counteract the irregular motion of the 
ship—for, on looking into the binnacle, a 
fixture with an open front, in which the 
compass is placed, it will be seen that tho 
instrument is itself perfectly qulesoont—a 
simple, though clever, bit of mechanical in- 
gonuity obviating every difficulty. The 
compass-box is suspended within another by 
means of two concentric brass circles, known 
sb “ gimbals.” The outer circle is fixed by 
horizontal pivots to tho outer box—the inner 
circle swinging within this on pivots <deo— 
tho “exes” of both being at right angles the 
one to tho otbor. Thus the inuer circle, sus¬ 
taining tho compass card and needle, always 
retains its equilibrium under any circum¬ 
stance^ and tho rollmgyr pitching d tho 
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bhip has no effect whatever upon it. NojA 
in value to tho mamor’s compass was tho 
construction of charts^ drawn with increased 
and continncd correctness as geographical 
knowledge extended, and, simultaneously 
with this, a map of the heavens, called an 
asttMte, by the usbs cf which tho height of 
the stars, their “ascension” or “ declension,* 1 
U 
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could bo taboo, and the art o! navigation to protect the kiog's«domiaionfl, or to carry 
reduced to an exact science. The quadrant aggressive forces to other lands, the dis¬ 
and the sextant are the invaluable inven- covery of new islands, continents, and sea- 
tionB of later days, and difficulties of navi- boards stimulated enterprise, created eom- 
gation, in a general sense, have ceased to meroe, promoted the arts of peace, and 
have any existence. finally called into existence the largest and 

There is one matter more to Bpeak of finest mercantile navy the snn ever shone 
before we get into onr old course, and crack upon. The coasts of the Mediterranean and 
on fall sail with this “ Story of tho British the Black Sea were familiar to the mariners 
Navy, 1 ' and that is, tho simple matter of of the antique and Scriptural world from the 
Discovery* Much time or space will not be times of Noah downwards To the Portu- 
talien up with this subject; but, as dia- guese belongs the honour of the first dis¬ 
covery is to navigation a motive power ani coveries along the coast of Africa; the foot 
a final cause, some description of the Bame of Mount Atlas being tho extenUof the first 
is requisite. While ships of war were built exploration, and Capo Bojador finding a place 
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upon tho early charts. Following in tho and caravels familiar with tho coast of 
track of tho traditionary voyages of Mono- Guinea. In 1481 he apprised our Edward TV., 
Ians and Hanno—traces of which were said through an ambassador, that he hold, by 
still lo be left—Don Henry, Duke of Visco, a grant from tho Pope, the title of the lord 
pushed his discoveries farther. 7'we; to Sanfo, of th^ country—which Jitlo the English 
or “ Holy Haven,” one of tho smaller Ma- monarch rocognised, not a little to the sur- 
deiras, gladdened tho eyes cf ad von- priso of those who know him in the pages of 

turers, the larger Madoira speedily following, history. Tho “Cape of Tempests” being 
and receiving, tho one division tho name of discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, was so 
Funchal, the other that of Machico. Capo called from the perpetual storms that seem to 
Verde, with tho Azores, came next in order bo broil and nurtured on the vast table-land 
cf succession in tho field of discovery; cf Africa, and which were burled, in storms 
tho Azores becoming a settlement in M57, and tornadoes, into the bay below, and driven 
tho same Don Henry granting it many far out to sea to vc& and harass tho wearied 
valuable privileges, tho advantages of which mariner yearning for the port which lies 
ho afterwards richly reaped. From the within his sight Don John, who saw India 
Canary Islands to tho Senegal was not a in thfi distance—with it9*boundless promises, 
very difficult stretch for the caravels of and its dreams of grandeur—called this tho 
Don Henry to make. They next visited “Cape of Qood Hope;'* and a title more 
tho coast of Gambia; and John, the succes- happily expressive could not be gsveg, to it. 
sot of Don Henry, soon mado his caxracks Tho progress of discovery, it may bo per- 
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solved, was becoming wore rapid, and gra¬ 
dually took a larger stride at every new 
effort made. Place after place, and port 
after port, were becoming welcome resting- 
place* and familiar harbours; and still 
farther and farther the daring discoverers 
sailed on; and now the name of the won¬ 
drous potentate—tho mysterious “Prester 
John begin to appear in those quaint 
books of travel which old Qaktuyl, with 
such affectionate labour, gathered together. 
Travellers, of tho so-called M Munchausen ” 
order, first bronght this name, with marvel¬ 
lous traditions attached thereto, from Eastern 
Asia. It had been applied to a Christian 
bishop who hold sovereign sway. It was 
transferred to a Christian King of Abyssinia. 
The Portuguese wero at this period an 
eminently trading nation, and their enter¬ 
prise being stimulated by tho hope o\ gain, 
they were determined to make acquaintance 
with “ Prester John,” and thus raise their 
nation to the highest altitude of commercial 
glory, besides being able to boast (if success- 
iul) cf an acquaintance with a person so 
remarkable. A “nigger” King of Benin, 
Oganl by name, was pitched upon as the 
original. Ho was never to be seen—a silken 
curtain being always drawn between his 
Bacred person and the public oye. A foot 
was put forth (ex pede IT^revk) to receive 
the homage paid, and ambassadors went 
away satisfied. Ignorance U tho mother of 
credulity, and Ogand might have teen as 
ugly as “Aunt Sally;” but as they would 
call him “Prester John,” it made all the 
difference, and he waB looked upon as 
through a goldeiwmirage. * 

Vasco do Gawa is an illustrious name, 
and significant to the full of the rich 
rozfiance of adventure and discovery in that 
vast and hitherto unexplored Asian pro- j 
montory which Is already a peopled* and a j 
teeming world in itself. Odours from Spice 
Islands breathe around his head. Tho 
majesty of almost primeval nature, in all 
the unbounded luxuriousness of growth and 
tropic beauty, surrounds him like a mantle. 
Emmanuel, King of Portugal, fitted hpn out 
with three sloops of war and a Btoro-ship, 
tbe whole manned with but ICO men. In 
July, 1497, he left the Tagus, and sailed on 
tho oU frock by tbe west coast of Africa. 
Driven through the sea surrounding St. 


Helena, and aftor some vicissitudes, her 
steered in search of the extremity of Africa** 
much in the same way, apparently, that a 
man feels for his big toe bypassing bis hand 
down his leg! 

Orosius, his historian, describes the hero¬ 
ism of De Gama at this period in language full 
of bold and striking imagery*—" The wavos 
swelled like mountains. Tbe chips seemed 
heaved np to the clouds, and were next pre¬ 
cipitated as by whirlpools into the depths of 
ocoan. The winds were icy cold, and so 
sonorous was the blast that the pilot's voice 
could not be heard. A darkness as dismal 
as continuous added its horrors to the tem¬ 
pests which at this season visit those seas. 
Sometimes they were driven unresistingly to 
the southward; at othero obliged to stand 
to their tack, and yield to its fury, holding 
what they had gained with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty. In the interval of the storm tbe 
terrified seamen surrounded De Gama, and 
implored him not to suffer himself and those 
under his care to perish by the dreadful 
death menacing them.” And so on. De 
Gama held on, however, despito even a 
mutiny that was brewing, and, finally, was 
rewarded by beholding tho Cape of Good 
Hope, and, for the first time, doubling it, as 
getting round it is termed. The discovery 
of Terra ck Xatal was his first reward; next 
followed inlands cn tho Mozambique coast; 
and a city called Membrya, inhabited by 
Mahommedans anl Mcors, copies on tho 
list; then islands, ports, and places too 
numerous to mention, till he passed between 
tho Maidive and tho Laccadive Islands, and 
made Calicut, in tho territory of Mysore; 
and hore ft variety of doeply-intererting per¬ 
sonal adfventurrs befell him, which wo must 
reluctantly turn away from, since they havo 
“ no bnainess in this galley,” as the Freneh 
say; or, in other words, they do not belong 
to the "Story of tbe British Navy.” Wt 
shall lose ourselves in details to go farther. 
Cochin China, with Cananor, Quiloa, and 
many more places, wfte added to De Gama's 
discoveries; and his successors multiplying 
there and increasing in power, the Portu¬ 
guese established in course of time their 
head-quarters at Goa, whither they imported 
the priesthood and tho Inquisition, and 
roasted the brown Pagans with great edifi¬ 
cation and succoes for several generations 
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after Vasco de Gama, Lad been gathered to 
b ; s lathers. Goa is still in the possession e! 
the Portuguese* the only settlement they 
hold in Hindogtan. The name of the re¬ 
nowned Mendez Pinto neat meets our notice, 
lie sailed through the Red Sea, embarked 
for India, went up the Gulf of Siam, coasted 
Cambodia, Ooohiu China* and Ohiampo, and 
picked up money and much information. 
The veracity of Mendez Pinto has been 
severely questioned—not quite without suf¬ 
ficient grounds for the same. For instance, 
he records that bis comrado Faria was 
“told” of an island called Calornplin, on the 
Chinese coast, where were to be found the 
tombs of sixteen Chinese kings laid in golden 
coffins, together with such wealth, and dia¬ 
monds, and treasures as surpass the imagi¬ 
nation of the most vivid temperament, and 
wlych Pinto himself avows he dare scarcely 
recount. But we most recollect that the 
rubicund Bardolph, who could lio himself 
suffiuently well, “ blushed to hoar tho mon¬ 
strous lies ” Sir John Fals* iff teld concerning 
that moonlight adventure on Gad's Hill. 
Theso treasures, it is added, were to be had 
for tho mere trouble of sailing to the place, 
but the place proved to bo a kind of “ La- 
puta ” or Flying Island. As this part of his 
adventures forms a ttory to bo “toll to the 
marines,” it had better bo passed over— 
suffice it to say that ho next we*it to Japan, 


and landed at Burger. Next he reached Ma¬ 
lacca, and afterwards voyaged several times 
to Martaban, Siam, and Japan, and spent 
the remainder of his life in Lisbon, pleasantly 
engaged in the compilation of bis travels, 
which have considerably edified posterity. 

As supplementary to this chapter, and 
for facility of reference, besides that the 
dates are, after a manner, starting points, 
the following data are added:— 

JL D. 

Plano charts and mariner's compass 

used.U20 

Variation of the compass discovered by 
Columbus wh*n approaching tho 
Western Hemisphere . . . 1402 

That the oblique thumb lines aie 
“ spiral," discovered by Normcs . 1537 
Foro's Treatise on Navigation written. 1515 
Thep'Mog" first mentionod by Bourno 1577 
Mercator's Chart published . . 1500 

Davis's quadrant, or “ back staff,” for 
measuring angles, used about. 1000 

Logarithmic tablo nppliod to naviga¬ 
tion by Gunter (not tho confectioner) 1G20 
Middle latitude sailing introduced . 1C23 
Mensuration of a degree (Norwood) . 1631 
Hadley's quadrant .... 1731 
Ilarribon's time-keeper us*d . . 1764 

Nautical Almanac first published . 1707 
Barlow's tlitoi y cf tho dovnition of tho 
compass. . . . • .1820 
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Ximkin? pU«5s Tup for Tig *r 


IN TWO PAR IS. — II. 

B UT how arc the creatures to be caught ? Here is au Older for a tiger, we will 
say, in London, and thcie is a fine young tiger marked down in a jungle in 
India. The piobkm to be solved k, how to catch that tiger and deliver him in 
England? There are several modes oi elfecting this object. The first and 
simplest plan is by mean's of a pitfall, deep, wide, and narrower at the mouth 
than at the base, so as to prevent the animal iio,n clambering up the sides. A 
kid or lamb that will make a gioat bleating is then fastened near the pitfall in 
such a way that the tiger can only rcacli it by mums of a leap; and that, if lie 
docs make that leap, he mud. iucvitably fall into the pit. As soon os he is fairly 
imprisoned, the huntei& assemble round the mouth of the pitfall, diop a huge net 
over the tiger, w$t until he has hopelessly entangled himself in it3 meshes, aud 
then triumphantly draw him out t ■ 

Perhaps the neatest plan is the bamboo trap in use in some parts of Asia. A 
large cage of bamboo is constructed, in shape something like l packing-casc, and 
with a lid opening above on a central hinge. The lid is made heavy, so as to fall 
unleas supported, and when once fallen it loosens a catch which holds it firmly 
down. Having been conveyed to the locality whcic the tiger is known to reside, 
the trap is set down, And the lid is raised and supported by a prop connected with 
the bait. The last process is to fix a rude minor inside the raised lid, and then 
the hunters go their way. 

Night comes, and the tiger lcavcsdns lair in search of f >od. The scent of fresh 
meat strikes his nostrils, and he traceB it up to the place where tbotrap lias been set. 
He comes to the trap. Does not know what to make of it. Never saw such n thing in 
his life* Scourged byall the curiosity of hi & cat nature, lie sniffs round the trap,peeps 
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between the bars, tries vainly to get at the meat, and then jtu&ps on the top. Now he 
thinks he has solved the question; for there is the meat that he had smelt, quite fresh, 
and very tempting. lie reaches out bis paw to take the bait, when he comes oppo¬ 
site the mirror, and soes what he takes for another tiger on the same errand. 

Even a tamo cat will growl if balked in her advance upon a mouse; audit may 
be? imagined that a .wild tiger is not likely to permit himself to be interrupted in his 
intended meal. Ilia eyes flash with angry fire, he utters deep and menacing 
growls, the hair of his back stands up, and he advances towards bis foe with furious 
gestures. To his surprise the other tiger advances to meet him; his temper gives 
way at the insult; he springs madly at the enemy, meel3 with a shock, hears a crash, 
fools himself violently struck down, and finds himself a captive, and helpless. The 
crash of the descending door has already informed the hunters of their success. They 
flock to the spot, pass long bamboos through the trap, now converted into a cage, 
and the beautiful creature, lately so full of strength and rejoicing in its freedom, 
has passed the fiist stage in its journey to a distant land, never more to be free 
until death enfranchises it. 

Generally, the captors insure the security of the cage by inclosing it in another 
ami stronger edifice of the same materials, so tflat, even if the furious beast were to 
break its way through one set of bars, it would be mot by a second set of larger and 
stronger barriers. 

These methods arc employed for the capture of adult animals, but a great 
number ot the larger carnivora are taken when young. I .ess risk is run by this 
mode of proceeding, but, as the little creatures must be brought up by hand, they 
never attain to the fierce beauty of the wild and unshackled being. When the 
hunters desire to take the young, they track the parents to their tair, surround the 
spot with armed men, shoot the parents as they issue forth, and take possession of 
their offspring. At the age of Fix weeks or two months, the young tiger or lion 
cub is quite a pietty little cicature, lather larger than a large cat. and as playful 
as a kitten. It is, however, wonderfully heavy in proportion to its size, as I can 
personally testify, having carried several such cubs in my arms. Their strength 
is in proportion to their weight, and they arc apt to be rather dangerous play¬ 
fellows, having no idea of their own power or the sharpness of their claws. 

E\ cry one knows how elephants ai e caught; how these wise and clever animals 
are, in some things, the foolishest of beings ; liow they will let themselves be led 
Iroin bad to worse, out of oi« snare into another, until they find themselves lying 
bound and helpless before they had any idea of their danger. Ilow strange i$ the 
limit of reason in these creatines! They will go through the most elaborate tasks, 
rcquiing memory, forethought, and gieat appreciation of form and time. They 
will make admirable mental calculations; they will display marvellous ingenuity in 
enticing their companions into the same captivity as themselves; and yet they have 
not the sense to find out that a stockade is more dangerous than a white stick, and 
that it is better to face a lighted squib than to run away into a prison. 

Even when they are screaming with baffled fury and despairing terror, when 
they would seize a human being in their trunks, rend him limb from limb, stamp 
his body under their feet, and crush it into a shapeless mass of bleeding flesh, they 
are disarmed of their enmity if thoir human antagonist should happen to be mounted 
on one of tbeir own species. It is a strange but a well-known fact, that, if a 
hunter be mounted on the back or neck of a tame elephant, he may approach the 
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wild animals without the least danger, may touch thczn without thrff 
notice of him, and may even fasten round them with impunity the dread snares 
in which they are taken. 

They seem, also, to have a very limited idea of the sources whence danger con\es. 
There are but very few foes of which they can have the least fear, and all those 
foes are of much less stature than themselves, aud are to be seen only on the ground. 
The rhinoceros, for example, is sometimes, though rarely, the antagonist of the 
elephant, and this is by far the largest creaturo with which it enters into battle. 

Elephants have a strange fear of small animal^, such as dogs, which run about 
in front of them, aud bark continually. This remarkable instinct is invaluable to 
elephant hunters, who are indebted to their dogs, not for making any impression 
on a foe which could fling them thirty feet in the air, or crush them to a jelly 
with a single stamp of the foot, but for bringing the huge creature to bay, worry¬ 
ing and annoying it whenever it moves, and disti acting il£ attention so as to enable 
the hunter to creep up and take deliberate aim at one of the few fatal spots which 
exist upon the enormous surface of the elephant. 

Again, elephants have not the least idea of searching for their foes anywhere 
but on the ground. They will trflek a retreating enemy by the scent with the 
certainty of a bloodhound, applying the extiemities of their trunks to the ground, 
and sniffing the tainted atmosphere. They will thus track him to the very foot of 
the tree up which he may have climbed; and yet, though he may only be seated a 
few feet above the elephant’s head, the animal will not see him. 

Were it not for this and similar deficiencies of intellect, man could not exkt 
in countries where the elephant lived, and must inevitably be driven from the land 
by so strong and ho vengeful a foe. Wo have hejc one of the many instances wlicro 
gigantic bulk and brute strength me rendered powerless before the human intellect, 
and where, in spito of the terrible powers of his antagonist, man still asserts the 
sway given to him by Divine authority. Indeed, except under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, the elephant dreads man more than any living being; and a herd of 
elephants, on merely hearing the footstejis or pereciv ing the scent of a single man, 
will retreat from his presence, and hide themself es in the obscurest recesses of their 
native woods. 

As for such stupid and unwieldy creatures as the hippopotamus and tho 
rhinoceros, they lie ve not the scns<5 to be caught like the elephant, and must be 
entrapped into pitfalls diftj rapidly in their path to vhe water. When captured, 
they # certaiuly do resist with all their tremendous power; but a true wild beast 
keeper has a supreme contempt for mere brute strength, and can invent a thou¬ 
sand modes of neutralising the gigantic muscular exertions made by the animals 
while endeavouring to regain their liberty. He treats a lion or tiger as uncere¬ 
moniously as if it were a rat, and really docs not seem nearly as afraid of a 
full-grown tiger as i« # mpny a lady of a half-grown mouse. 

Every one knows how hard a task it is to get a tame cat into a bag or a basket 
if she docs not choose to enter, and the difficulty of performing a similar feat with 
a lion or a leopard may be easily Surmised. Yet a keeper thinks nothing of 
shifting his fierce and powerful charge from one cage to another; and,even if it 
should happen to escape, sets off at once in chase, and restores it to its captivity. 
Even a^ihgle man has been known to achieve this perilous task; and it may, 
perhaps, be remembered tfyit on one occasion when a tiger had burst the walla 
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of Pi prison, dashed into the street, and seized a boyiq his tgrihle teeth, hew$& 
re-captured by his owner, who flung himself upon the ferocious animal, and fairly 
choked him off his prey. Any one who wishes to appreciate this feat may do so 
by trying to take a mouse away from a strange cat. I made a remark to the effect 
that it was rather a perilous undertaking, and was told by the keeper that he had 
no tilne to be afraid. Possibly the tiger was so astonished at tho liberties taken 
with his throat, that he permitted himself to be caught before he had recovered 
from Ins surprise. 

1 have seen a muzzle put upon a furious leopard that was judged to be an 
unsafe companion for her own kind, and was greatly struck with the quiet sim¬ 
plicity of the means employed. The leopard never had a chance from the beginning 
to the end of the straggle. She might kick, and snap, and howl with fury, but 
wasted all her time and strength by such proceedings; and was as systematically 
subdued, step by step, as Cruiser yielded before his conqueror. The expression of 
her face, as she lost point after point, was terrible to sec; anger, surpiise, and 
fear being equally depicted on her excited countenance. And at last, when the 
muzzle was codly fitted to her mouth, and her jaw closed in the middle of a 
furious cry, she seemed positively frantic, not sfl much with rage as with sheer 
terror. She did not understand it, for she was a new-comer, and had not learned 
the sad experience, which comes to beasts and men‘alike, that she could not have 
her own way in everything. 

These keepers are prepared for every emergency. As has been remarked, they 
will attack a tiger single-handed ; they have been known to follow a lioness, fierce 
with blood and liberty, into a narrow recess, whither it had retreated, and to bind 
the terrible beast and drag it out helpless; and they wilt quietly bravo the onset 
of beasts as dangerous, though not so appalling. I have seen a zebra break open 
his don, and lash about with that peculiar swift energy which seems to be the 
property of zebras alone; and yet within a few minutes the furious animal was 
boxed up and rendered harmless, and in a few more minutes was conducted back 
into captivity. In fact, there is no living creature that they will not overcome, 
except, perhaps, the venomous serpents; and even with these dread reptiles a 
foolhardy keeper will dare to meddle, and may pay with his life the penalty of 
his folly, as has already occurred in this country, when a half-intoxicated 
attendant handled a cobra so roughly, that it struck at his face find inflicted a 
wound that was speedily fatal. • • 

Serpents, by the way, arc rather troublesome to novices, more especially when 
they belong to tbc venomous species. Even our English viper is no easy prey to 
an unpractised hand, for the creature is so quick of its stroke, so lithe of body, 
and so very tetchy of temper, that there are but tew who will venture to intercept 
one of those reptiles, even with the aid of tho tools used by the professional 
viper-catchers; namely, two sticks, one forked at tho end, and^ho other straight. 

There are, it is true, certain bold and cool-tcmpcred m8n Vho will pick up a 
venomous serpent without the least ceremony, and carry it about as composedly 
as if it were a walking-stick. Such men arc, # howcvcr, rare, and I think that 
Mr. Watcrton is the only man iu England who will walk up to a living rattle* 
snake and seize it in a bare hand. 

That veteran naturalist told me that to catch venomous snakes is the^pest 
thing in the world, owing to their sluggish nature, which is not readily aroused, 
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and which forbids t£em to bite unless they are angered. He kindly showed me 
the whole process, illustrating it by grasping my wrist, which, for the time, was 
supposed to represent the neck of a serpent. 

AU you have to do is to go very quietly up to the snake, push your hand very 
gently towards its head, avoiding all quick movements, clasp the fingers gently 
round the reptile’s neck, and thus carry it away. Thai is the wholo process. 
Nothing is easier, provided that you only dare to do it. For my part, thougn 1 
anow all about tins method of snakc-catching, theoretically, I should feel very 
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great qualms in tilting my knowledge practically, cvcv on a viper, much more on 
t\ rattlesnake or a cobra. 

As, however, there are vciy few who posses the neivo to act in this manner, 
snake-catching muat be achieved after some other method by those who wibh 
to capture these venomous loptiles for sale or exhibition. I once asked a 
practical scipcnt-catohcr how this feat was pin formed, and he gave me the 
following account:— # 

The serpents me watched to the holes in which they reside; a loose knot is 
made in the middle of 4 a long rope, and the loop is laid over the mouth of tlio 
lfble. A man iA <*» his station at each end of the rope, and they watch for the 
appearance of the serpent. Sometimes the reptile is alarmed at the uuwonted 
sounds, and declines to show itself. Smoke is then thrown nto the hole, and 
Jie serpent comes lu&ldng out in mingled fear and despair. As it puts out'ts 
nead tire knot is tightened, catching the snake by the nock or body. 

The men imirfoJktely cany away their captive, drop it into a basket, shut down 
the lid. and loosen tlitir pull on tho rope. The snake soon wriggles itself free 
from tho knot, falls into tho basket, tho lid is quickly fastened, and the capture 
is complete. As maybe imagiifcd, the narrator of this anecdote was a sailor; 
that class of men being always leady with somo ingenious application of rope 
to suit almost every emergency of life. 

The method by which the snake-charmers of India securp the cobia contains, 
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in ril ptoMdBtyj gibing mm myiAorion* $m the koawtojg© of the reptile** 
habits, and the easy nnbonomi #t handling a mate which can only be obtained by 
experience. Whether, in thetr subsequent performances with the serpents, they 
anoint their bodies with any preparation which is disgusting to the serpentine 
♦sense©, is nbt very fclear, though it has been noticed that, on several occasions, when 
they Have placed the head of the snake against their bare skin, the reptile would 
shrink bade as if brought in contact with something which it greatly disliked. 

For wolves a similar kind of trap is used in some countries; while in others a 
peculiarly ingenious stratagem is adopted. As the method is rather complicated, 

I here give a plan and a sketch of the innocentdooking edifice which is fraught 
with such danger to the persecutor of the flocks. 

A post is driven into the ground, and around this post a circular wall of strong 
stakes and wattle-work is erected, too Ugh for the wolf to leap, and without any 
opening whatever* A second barrier of similar materials is erected around this 
circular wall, but is furnished with an opening about two feet in width. This 
aperture can be closed by a door which opens inwards, and fastens with a spring 
catch. When all is completed, a kid or lamb 
is placed in the middle of the inclosurc, tied 
to the post, and the door left open. 

In the accompanying illustration, a repre¬ 
sents the post; b the lamb tied to it, and 
acting as a bait; c the inner inclosure; rfthe 
outer mclosuie; and e the door. 

Attiactcd by the pitiful cries ot the lamb, 
which is dreadfully frightened at being left 
alone, and continually bleats in hopes that its 
mother may come to its lescuc, the wolf ap- 
}noddies the inclosuie, and after walking 
1 ound it, enters by the open door. The door 
itself being prevented, by a stake driven into 
the giound, from moving further backw aids, 
bars his passage to the light, and the wolf, 
accoidingly, proceeds to the left, seeing the lamb through the wattling, but nob 
bung able to get at it. Ho then makes the ciibuit of the wall, find when he 
comes round to the opened door 4ic # pushes his way past, closes the door, and so 
shuts himself into the space between the walls. # 

As soon as this event has happened, the watchful hunter proceeds to thoapot, 
enters the inclosurc, tics up the wolf’s mouth, binds his legs, carries him off, and 
1 ‘‘aves the door open for another inmate. * 

Some of my readers may bo disposed to admire the courage of the man who 
dares to attack a wolf and take him captive. Not tlio least courage is, however, 
uquired, on account of the singular character of the wolf, fn the open aii, and 
backed up by its companions, it scarcely knows fear; following and attacking 
'llmost any enemy in the most recliless manner; heedless of firearm*; tearing to 
pieces and eating any of its companions that may be killed or even wouuded, and 
^ being, indeed, as terrible a foe as the lion or tiger. 

But no sooner does it find itself inclosed in any place from which it cai*fi»d 
no escape than its whole nature changes. It becomes cringing, cowardly, and ini* 
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|$M of Wolves, WMeh ij#d jiuM^Wp]W5f M* * WsWenje^Weiru ail secured 
i{%a^4fttily whb thdgato wob v ,. ", 

Jftt&fat fine animals w£kfc «to>?#8#hf tCfe«ila»d «Jw1a$@a.iij trapa^ of u hick 
the common bnck«trap fanwefl-khown igrpe* jYeryteg much in external form, in 
order to sot the animal which is* to he toured, toby mostly depend upon ono 
pattMfli#tartly, a feHing-door uph4d iff » ««toh, which is struck by the mea- 
ture that entire fctetrapi The bkda are moetlycaUght in acts, although spnnges 
o# various hind* #to sometimes used. These, however, ure apt to be injuuous. to 
the buds, which flutter about wildly when they led the check of the nopse, and 
not untreemendy strangle themselves, or break s Itenb, 

The whole establishment ofrwhioh t write te filled with animils, each of which 
hah a separate history, its capture, voyage, diet, and gowaai habits being full 
of interest. I think that the most beautiful of all the inhabitants was a cienm- 
coloured phalangist, whidi Z took to be on albino, inasmuch as it had the pink 
eyes and nose gone* ally found in such vanities, hut about which I Could not be 
certain, not having a descrfptioaat hand. It was very tame, allow ed mo to stro’ < 
its soft fur, and pat its. pink nose, sniffed at the cover of my note-book, nibbled 
the top of my pencil, and at length Wat qixite companionable. 

I take leave of this interesting establishment with some regret, but. basing 
already overpassed the allotted space, I have no other alternative. I must, how¬ 
ever, In Justice to the proprietor of the establishment, return my thanks to Mr 
dkmracb, who kindly permitted mo to roam at wih through its complicated mazes, 
end afforded cv«y facility for examining the inhabitants of Ids dtf a and cagra 
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about tho Heat# and lying on the grass in an inconsequent manner for an 
hour or two, I started to walk over Primrose Hill and across Regent’s 
Park to Baker Street Station, whence a trifling railway journey would 
land me dose by my office. 

As I sauntered lazily along I could not help mentally contrasting my 
walk, as it then was, with what it would have been, over the same ground, 
only a few short years ago. Then I should have wandered through sweet 
meadows all the way. To-day I had to tramp along a paved road, with 
suburban semi-detached monstrosities on either side of me, grateful for 
any suggestions of the country that could be got out of thoir little plots 
of garden ground. 

At last I reached tho summit of Primrose IIUli and stopped to look 
around me, and muse once more on past and present. When I first know 
the Hill, more years ago than I care to confess, Chalk Farm was a farm, 
and dnels were still occasionally fought upon its meadows. And who 
that remembers the PrimrosR Hill of those days can forget tho luscious 
English landscape, studded all over with grand old forest trees, on which 
his eyes rested as he stood on the hill-top and looked towards Ilampstcad 
and Ilighgate ? To-day, nearly tho whole intervening space is covered 
with red brick and mortar erections, relieved here and there -with paUhes 
of green, and, no doubt, of truly artistic and orthodox modern Queen 
Anno patterns, but, bricks and mortar all the same. A poor substitute, 
alas ! fo? scones some of our grt atest pain tors have not thought unworthy 
of their brush ! 

u I'ewijora hiub'nfur ms et w>t - ITolloa, Mr. Rtaplofoid, wlrit on 

earth are you doing hero ? Why ai e you not at Lmds ? ” I exclaimed all in 
one breath, a * I caaghc sight of one of my wealthiest clients Mttiug on a 
bench close by me. He was tho last man 1 expected to for he had a 
son playing m the Harrow Eleven, so I naturally concluded ho would be 
at the mateb. # 

‘'Uanowis in/ he replied,‘‘I felt too # nervous to slip and watch 
Harold’s innings, jo I hjve just come up Ifcrc to wait until Jack biings 
me word how they arc getting on, then, if things aro going fairly well, 
I shall pluck up courage to go bask and see it out. But I say, Sheldiake, 
why do yon suppose I chose this particular spot to wail in 

H I cannot terra a notion,* said J. “I should ha\o thought ir you 
wore going in this? direction, you had better have gone to the Zoo 
at once, where you would have found something to amuso you and dis¬ 
tract your thoughts/* 

“1 have voiy special associations with this spot/ said ho, evidently 
speaking with much suppressed emotion, 4C connected with the time when 
J wa choice for the Eleven. Woifld you like to hear the story ? n 

“Of all things,* I replied, sitting Sown on the bench beside him. 
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44 1 almost wonder,” ho continued, <{ that I have neveif before told yon 
the tale of my short-lived school triumph and subsequent bitter dis¬ 
appointment, for we have now been intimate friends as well as lawyer 
and client for many years* You know I am an old Harrovian, and I 
think yon also know that I did not go on to the University or even finish 
my school career.” 

I mast take yon back a great many years to a certain bright May 
day. The scene is the dear old Harrow Cricket Ground whero you and I 
have boon togother more than once with Jack and Harold, only you 
must boar in mind that it is not quite the Harrow Cricket Ground of to¬ 
day, for that magnificent pavilion in the far corner is not yet dreamt 
of. It is an important day, for the find match of the season, “ The 
School v . I Zingari ” is on, and there are several vacancies to be filled up 
in the permanent School Eleven. I am playing on trial for the School, 
and my ultimate fate will probably depend hpon how I acquit myself in 
to-day’s match. If I play well I shall most likely earn the immortal 
glory of playing against Eton ; if I make a mess of it, my chances will 
bo but slender. It is an anxious momout! Those two mighty arbiters 
of the fate of aspirants lo the honours of the School Eleven, Bob Grim- 
stou and Ponsonby, 1 -* are wutohing me with critical eyes, and all my 
people have como down to see mo play. Bosides, I am the only fellow 
out of my house who is thought to have a chance of playing at Lords 
this yoar, and nearly all the rest of the house havo mustered on the 
ground in force, and are standing with our tutor in their midst watehiug 
mo with eager looks. But I am first favourite, thoroughly on my metal, 
and well backed by youth and strength and hope. 

Well, “I Zingari ” went in first, and wc got them all out for a hun¬ 
dred. I made two catches that were loudly cheered. So far so good ; 
but it was as a bat I was expected to make qiy mark, and I can tell 3*011 
my backers held their breath when my turn came. J can't deny I was 
nervous* I don't think a felloW would be worth much who wasn't, under 
the circumstances ; but I put a bold face on the matter and walked up 
to the wicket with a firm step. It was the commencement of the over, 
and I got the ball at once. The first ball was a wide, the second and 
third I blocked, the next I caught, and cut with all my might to leg for 
four runs. Iu an instant the air resounded with cries*Af “Well hit. 
Staple ford ” * u Bravo ! Stapleford.” My first success made mo firm. I 

stayed in and carried my bat out for seventy-five. 

_ • • 

* The late Item Robert Grimston and the present Lord Bes^borough. Tbo 
latter Mill, I am sure, foigive an old Harrovian for alluding to him by the old 
hmriliar name J Would to Hoavou I could still ask the same boon of the form??!, 
RJ,P. 
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As I walked fiom the wicket I was followed by the tnuraphant shout 
ot the lest of my house, tf &tq J f xl, fint choice fot the Linen; thee 
ckceis fo t Stiq/lf to) l / 1 Tlun my tutor came up, and, shaking me 
warmly by the hand, sud in that kindly voice no Ilirionan of my timo 
will c\or foigct, “ Tiub, deal fellow, I thiuk you will b ojflist choice fo 
the Lleien , but anyhow, th ink 3 ou foi what 3 on have done for tho honour 
of the house to diy * Ned all the gieit pillais of tho Hanow cncket 
commonwealth shock hands with and congiatulatod mo , but best of all 
was the smih of pleisnu that lit up my titling and mothers (yes as I 
camo up to them M3 deal mothii w is as hippy as possible, for slie 
he aid on all hinds. I wns the hero of the loui whilst tho g-ncinoi who 
w is a spoitsmm to the luckbonc w is even better pleased than it I hid 
won the Billiol seholusliip 

I wo or thice weeks pissul awa\, the match ngnnst ‘ T Zingnn” had 
lx come quite an oil stor3, and I had pli>< d m two 01 three more with 
etc lit I w is getting llmosf m oil m ml i of tin T le\cn, ind iiqw 
wu ibout quite c ihU in my blue n 1 white e ip ml wl 1I0 fl mm Is, the 
situ l sub no Hm uni 1m due to c 1 11 uul s he his boiuehostn 
one of the bull tlm *JnIl ii 0 ht tin giciibitlh of tlicjeu it 

L n el> 

One nnrning as I was tuning out ol school, I me* m3 tutoi, who 
3ust haul, 4 1 pit fold, tone to m3 stud\ as sxm a 3011 hue done 
buakfist 1 nd w liked qui kl\ iw u His voice snmdels) tiangt, md 
his muinci w is sj 1121 and unlike him < If, ih it I stood foi 1 moment 1® 
if stunned A\ ini ceull il me 111 J S mi thing w is wung tint w is 
cl< 11 lut whit w s it > I «•!( 1 1 lnji m his to eod looks 1 hid lien 
behmng puticul 1I3 u lief lit , it w is 11 lposml h he eoull be mgi\ 
with me V 1 1 3 t he hal 11 1 1 pi ken to me hi e tint b Con J w is 
fml3 shnp foi m3 v i s ml a moim m s idl ell u eumneel me there 
w is soinetl^ng amiss al lie n^e 

lit toll me atyciw lids tint when In ^fot m3 fithu’s 1 ttu tint 
t mjrnmj, he cculd hudl3 tret flue 11 h his W >ik m t im lln hist 111- 
pnlse w is to end f >1 m it out, ml T t li ov 1 1 ut u bethoi lit lmn 

that I bhoul 1 want all mv slicngth tint noming, and determined I 
should cat my bieikf 1st before I heaul hn news 

Howtaci, his bvaicvelcnfc intentions nusc me el It was little enough 
I it* 01 duuk.tltfit morning md long bif>r< T eoull leisouiblv ho^K 
that he lul kn «*hcd hi own morning nieil I w w standing at his stud3 
door, pale and trembling, lorkn g as unlike a fclli v who was fiist choice 
fox the llcvcn is could wcll*bc ningmat I couli sciicel} pluck up cou- 
iagi to knock, mil when I did I ncvci cvpecled in answci, foi I lilt suio 
v ould not 3d have left tin dining room To m3 suiprise, the ximiliai 
\ojce at once called out, * Come m* Bless his kind heait! it had been 
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so full of caro for me, that he had no more boon able to # do justioo to his 
breakfast than I had myself. 

“ Sit down, dear fellow,” he began, “ I have bad news for you. Your 
father-” 

“ Not dead ? ” I cried—“ not dead ? * 

“ No, thank Cod,” he said, “ nor even ill. Calm yourself, dear fellow; 
it is not as bad as that, but it is very serious, all the same. Your father 
has met with a severe money loss !” 

u As long as ho is all right, sir,” I exclaimed with eagerness, “it is 
little enough I caro for the money” 

“I knew it, Staph ford, I felt sure of it,” ho replied. And then, 
chawing his chair close to mine, ho took both my hands m his, and in 
tones of intenso hympatby, little by little, ho gradually made it clear to 
me that my father had lost well nigh all he possessed and had to begin 
1 L again at tiCly-fho, and that as a fust result of his misfortunes I must 
then aud then 1 leave tlic school. 

And so my dream was over, tlio edifice of my popularity had 
eiuuiblc d into the dust, tli 1 day < f the great battle of Lords would come, 
and I should not bo in it after all! Ifcaven forgive me ! Forgetting 
father, mothei, nome, and everything else—even my buddiug manhood— 
ft r the moment, I only i ldemberod that I was no longer in the Eleven, 
and fairly huaLing down I buried my face in my hands and sobbed. 
Mia 11 I ever foig* t all niv tutor’s kindne*^, or the words of sympathy and 
encouragement with which lie soothed and strengthen* d me on this and 
a no tlier occasion of which Tam going to till vor dim*tly, and which I 
vt iily belie Yv was the turning point of my whole, life ? 

Two limns later 1 w is gone without sa} ing good bye to anyone. My 
tutor ititd haul lo ]» isuade juo to riuke hands all loand before 1 went, 
but T had not tin 1 heart to d> li. So In allowed me 1 to "o off in a close 
fly while 4 the fcHows were all in sch >•>!, stipuhilue/, however, that I should 
come dow n :ig tin at J«v.sl one b<Toie l!i< teun wa« ov # er. “ For,” said he, 

*' >«ui ha\e done* nothing to Ik arinnW of, char 1 < llovv, and why on caith* 
sliuuld I allow you to sneak ofl hku a thic f in the night!” 
o 

"Will, the w<rks passed slowly and sadly by until the day of the 
Hauow and Eton Match was clo^e at hand. fatheiks affairs w r erc still 
in confusion, and all we knew for eeitain was that we were vory poor. 

Much as it grieved me to disappoint inykind old tutor, I hul not boon 
able to make up lay mind to go dow r n to Harrow and face the school, and 
a day or so before the match he wrote me saying he w ould i eM'r for¬ 
give mo nn T ess I turned up at Louis, and that ho should send Judson — 
my particular chum at school—to drug me to the ground by forced £ 
Accessary. * 
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The morning came at last, and with it Judson, who, nolens volens , took 
possession of mo and earned mo off with him. Wo started walking 
across the Regent’s Park, but as we nearod St. John’s Wood I fairly 
turned tail. 

" It is no use, Judson,” I exclaimed, “ I cannot faoe it.* 

lie tried all he knew to move mo, and argued the point with great 
earnestness, and, considering how anxious he was to get to Lords—with 
a patience that was positively mar\cllous. But J was not to be persuaded. 
A t last a compromise was arrived at 1 

We agreed that Judson should go on to Lords and leave mo alone, 
on my giving him my solemn word of honour —a pledge the average public 
school-boy of my time would have rather died than break—to remain 
about on Primroso Hill till ho camo back. ThenT promised to reconsider 
the whole question, and, if possible, screw iqvmy courage to the sticking 
point and return to Lorda with him. 

So we paitcd. lie to go on to Lords, an 11 to toil slowdy up the hill. 
When 1 got to about the point where wo now aro I sat down on a bench, 
and from the ago and appeal once of llus one, I should not bo siupnsod 
if it was the very same. 

And sj the da} h ul come at List ! The day I had looked forward to 
with so much hope and pride. And the contest was at that moment 
going on, ana here was ], out in the cold, debarred by fate’s stein dccioe 
ficm any pait iu the light. I turned my eyes towards Hampstead, and 
gar.cd fjunestly at the level} landscape bcfoio me. From quite a small 
child, I had been ringuLuly susceptible to the beauties of natuie, and I 
hoped the s-cne wauld hive a soothing effect on me. Bui it w'as no 
good. The pa«t woulu come dancing beforo my eyes, to the exclusion of 
the landscape and ever} thing else. I saw the cricket ground at Harrow 
the day of the match against ,f 1 Zingiri.*' 1 saw Bob Grimstou’s familiar 
broad-brimmed hat, and herfrd his voice, as he shook hands with mo and 
said,“ That inn a ontnuj s of yours. Ion afe all rnjht for the Eleven? 

Once mne I heard tho shouts of the fellows, tl Skip lrfonl } just tho>refor 
the Eleien? And so on to tho bitter hour, when 3 was suddenly c died 
away. And thui once mom [ broke down, and, w.iadcring a few yaids 
away where th>re was nobody about, threw myself on the grass and 
sobbed, mucl\ elo I did that morning in my tutor’s study. 

Suddenly I was aroused by a kindly voico saying, w Why, Staplcford, 
dear fellow, how is this ? ” 

It was my tutor himself, who hud beard niy whereabouts from 
Judson, and had come to seek me out. 

‘‘Come,” said ho, sitting down on the grass beside mo ; “let us talk 
• thirfgs over/’ 

I am afraid I should boro you, if I told you all the kind f earnest words 
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of hopo and encouragement ho poured into my cars, a<? wo sat there on 
the grass that day. At any rate, I have never doubted that that hour I 
spent with him mado a man of me ; for he convinced me that a fellow 
with youth, health, strength, average abilities, and good principles to 
•guide him ought to be able to ensure success, and that no man is more 
truly great than he who is the architect of his own foitune. 

But there was one argument he used that had, perhaps, more effect on 
my future conduct than all the others put together ; though possibly, it 
might not commend itself to some of our modern schoolmasters, who 
think their first duty is to be mere grinding machines, and that the only 
object worthy of a schoolboy's ambition is to pass successfully a com¬ 
petitive examination. 

“Remember always,'* said he, “that your school career has never been 
«*ullicd by any duty or dishonourable action, and that you wore first 
choice for the Eleven. What prouder memory could you have than that ? 
Qld Harrovians are to be found all over the world, and whenever your 
name turns up all the fellows anywhere near your standing will say, 

1 Stafileford? Why, that is the fellow who was first choice for the Eleven.’ 
Remember that fact all through your life, keep it prominently In fore 
you and live up to it. For a fellow, who was first choice for iho 
Eleven in a school like ours, ought to be able to overcome any difficulty. 
Stnlavtl ft ahit, whenever you feel downhearted and inclined to give 
in, say to youiself, 1 1 was fir&t choice for the Eleven.’ And now, dear 
^llow, come buck with me and see the match.’’ 

And he cairicd me Lick to Lords in a hansom. The match was 
played in the holidays at that time, and was by no means the fashionable 
gathering it is nowadays. You could not then hide your light under 
a bushel and lose your identity in the crowd, for the company was con- 
finod to the boys, tlieir families and friends, the members of the M.C.C., 
and ju'st such a sprinkling of outsiders ^as took an interest in the 
match for cricket’s safce, and were to be seen at *vcry cricket match 
So we had hardly got well inside the ground before a fourth-form boy # 
caught sight of me, and piped out in his dirill treble, "Hurrah / here's 
old Staph ford, first choice for the Eleven / ” and one by one the fellows 
took up the cry, so that my walk on my tutor’s arm to the pavilion was a 
triumphal progress; and what with shaking hands all round, and receiv¬ 
ing friendly greetings and good wishes for the future frdrn all quarters, 
I forgot my troubles, and never spent a happier afternoon in my life. 
And I am glad to bo able to add that Harrow won that year. 

But mj tutor’s kindness did not en<f here. Busy as he was, he 
managed to keep an eye on me ; and when it was decided I should try 
my fortune in Australia, he made interest with a leading shipowner vdio 
had had a son m his house, and succeeded in getting me what he called a 
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first-class free passage, though I have sometimes had a suspicion that ho 
paid for it out of his own pocket. And when I sailed away he obtained 
permission to go in the vessel as far as the pilot went, and his last words, 
as he went off in the pilot boat at Dungcucss, were, im Remember : first 
choice for the Eleven.” 

T never thought I could shed bitterer team than I did that day on Prim- 
ioso Hill ; but I think I did the day, where, in my far-off station in Aus¬ 
tralia, I read in the English papers of my tutor's death. 

Hear, kind, good old tutor! Is there one among the thousands of 
boys that hate passed through your hands that lias retained othei than 
an afloi tionato tomcmhrancc of y ou ? 1 believe not! 

At any rate I once m< t n most unfavourable specimen of 
humanity, who showed he hud a soft spot left m h.s In :u t at the mention 
of your name ! 

I was travelling on hoi^cback m the bush when 1 was -joined by a 
stranger, whose appi aiance was so little picpossossing, that I felt iusti r 
lively to sec if nay icvolvir was all light, lie tvas going my way, so no 
lode on together and fill into eonveisation Aftei talking to him for a hit, 
it struck me lie was a broken-down gentleman, hiokt n down through lus 
own fault very likely, but with the instincts of a gentleman still, and 
Hunt (lung about linn made mo fancy he was an homst man. By noon 
we had become »iuite friendly, so wo demounted and sat dow n side by side 
under the tice-> to rest. After a while lie began to talk about himself, 
lie had tiii'l his hand at all suits of Drugs and knocked about iu every 
part of Australia, but, wliere\er he wont, m kloMio-* and linn had mined 
him. He had done mo=i things iu ought nit, he sail, and the .only thing 
he could pay for himself was that he did not thmk he hid evir as xot 
done anything dishonotnable, and thitlio thought was onh lx cause' he 
had bom brought up at an English public school. And it came out that 
ho was an («hl Ilartovian, wtho had been in the same hou'.e as myself a 
><ar or two tailier.• J aski d him if hi lad h'ard ot our tutors chaih V 

•And then tlie w'eathcr-biaton soldier of fultimo, who only a f< w r minutes 
before had told me lie had grown so callous to every tiling, that he was 
past all capability of faling^burfct into tears and cried like a child. 

II Boss,* 1 said he, *• you will hardly believe me after all I have told you, 
hut many is the time J have piaycd Ifeavin that 1 might get hack to the 
old country in tlnle to shrike that man by the hand, aud ask him to foigive 
me for all the x.ouhlc I caused him as a boy ! “* 

I am glad, to say our acquaintance did not end bore. For tlic sake of 
the old school I gave him a chanco aud he is now doing well. 

And now I am back again, a w r caltby man, sot tied once more in the 
phi country. My eldest boy Jack has gone through the school and done 
well, though he never was much of a cricketer, and to-day Harold is 
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placing m the eleaeu against Eton, though ho wasn t fad clioicc y by tho 
May And hero am I, his soft heai tod old donkey of a f ither, sitting on 
the top of Primrose Hill, too nervous to watch his innings—waiting for 
reMb and mooning about old times 
. * * * * * * 

As Mr Sfcxplcfoil uttoiod tho last word* his son Jack came teaiing 

up the IIill 

if It’s all light governor,” ho shouted, “II nold s made l>% and is well 
in * 

<e Come on, Sheldiakc , 1 enc d Mi Staph fold Bother business Let 

us huny up uid get to Loids before the boy is out ” 

So ho and T, y itli Jack ndin a b xlhin ] etween us, diove to Loids m 
a hai-»om. And lam hapuj to be able to ldd tbit Me gotthuc m 
tune to see tbe fnd of lluolN innings, md that Huiow moii that 
} c u ilso 

SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 
non 10 s/r t wmorc cuu/i 

Tins can be confuted by i numbci >£ poisons aimi c i»g themsehes u 
jou see them in tli^ illusti\tion, the last m the ling ntt ug on tho knot s 
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is completed. This plan was adoptod by Ficnch soldiers in Algeria, 
w hen they found themselves in any place where the soil was marshy, and 
it would havo been unwise for them to sit down on the ground. 

TO MAKE A NEEDLE FLOAT\ 

Take an oidniary noodle and put it upon a folk, and slowly lower the 
folk into a tumbler of water ; the noodle will then float just like a piece 
of stiavr The reason of tins is tint a mca/Mii*, 01 bed, convex on oro 



in?. 0 — 1r ih* ^ 


‘ide and concur on tlio othfr, is foimul up m llu smLtee of tli^ water , 
and the suif ic of this mnu^db being laige m companion with that of 
the needle, the latter is supported byn, <*o that soaicoly any pirt of 
the net die is» tdutfnng the water , of course, if the water penetrated the 
medic’s eve the weight of the fluid would cause the thing to dink 
immediate 1};. Another method is to pul a loaf ci cigarette or tissue paper 
on the suiface of a tumblci of water, hy a needle \ cry gently upon the 
paper, which will soon becorao soaked and biuk to the bottom of the glas*, 
Idling the needle floating on the top of tho water. 
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BLOWING OUT A CANDLE BEHIND A BOTTLE . 

Put a lighted candle on the table, and in front of it, about 10 inches 
removed, a bottle like the one in the engraving. Then blow on the 
bottle at a distance of 8 or 9 inches, and the light will bo extinguished 
just as though there, was nothing between it and your breath. The 
breath divides into two currents ou the smooth surface of the bottle, one 
going right, the other left, which join each other just at the flame of the 
candle. 



HOW TO MAKE A SIPHON WITH A COMMON BOILED LOBSTER. 

o 

Take a glass filled with water, and attach a lobster to it, plunge the 
tail as far as possible into the liquid, letting the body and head hang 
over tho side of tho glass ; it is noccssary also to cut the antennae, so that 
they shall not touch the vessel on which the glass of water stands. Tho 
moment that the lobster is hooked on to the edge of the glass, small 
globules of water will be seen to form at the end of the antcnnrc, which 
oventually form themselves into a small stream, which lasts as long as tho 
tail of the lobster remains immersed in the water. > 
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PUZZLE PAGES, 


HISTORICAL ENIGMAS. 

1 - 2 . 

A VERY celebrated naval commander, whose abilities were great, ami whoSc narno still lives iu 
the grateful recollections of bis countrymen. Ho it was who, on the eve of an engagement 
witli tbe enemy, nttcred these expressive words : “ Eugland expects every man to do bis duty." 


The name of this most noted man 
. Six letters docs contain. 

Six names I give yon: find thorn all: 
The limits prove the name. 


1. A Roman emperor, remarkable for bis ac¬ 
complishments of miifd and body. One day 
meeting a person who had formerly been his 
bitter enemy, ho thus addressed him: “ My 
good friend, you have escaped, for I am made 
emperor." 

2. A kiug of England, the first of liis lino 
and the first of his name. Ilis abilities, though 
not shining, were solid; and he was hoard to 
say, soon after his accession, ,s My maxim 5 ' are, 
never to abandon my friends, to do justice to 
all the woild, and to fool no man." 

S. An extraordinary man, who, when very 
young, was obliged by his father to take an oatli 
that lie would be at tbanal enmity with a great 
and powuful people, and never cea.-:e from 


opposing their power until ho or they should be 
no more. 

4. A Roman emperor, who, ono night, recol¬ 
lecting that ho hud done nothing beneficial to 
mankind during the day, cried out, “ X have lost 
a day!" 

5. A celebrated man who was the inveterate 
enemy of Carthago; for, on whatever subject he 
debated in tli- senate-house, ho never failed to 
conclude with these word*: “I am also of opinion 
that Carthage -boald bo destroyed." 

0. A very celebrated architect. In his 
greatest architectural work he is buried, ami 
on liis Joml), in Latin, is this inscription; 
“ If thou seckcst for a monument look around 
tliec." 


13. 


My first and second are the name of an Eng¬ 
lish monarch, the third of his name, v.huse 
character was nothing hut a complication of 
vices. He waded through the blood oi his 
nearest relations to the throne; was cruel, 
mean, detested, and detestable. His usurped 
tlirouo was, however, soon snatchid from him 
by a formidable competitor ; and tins sovereign 
being killed on Ikfc field of battle, hu rival was 
proclaimed king. 


My third is the. last syllable of an English 
po r t and moralist who lived in Queen Anne’s 
lvlglJ * 

My vvnolo 13 the name of a novelist who, in 
hi * day, was considered one of the first rank* 
Jlis talents were not known until late in life, 
for lio was above fifty when he published his 1 
first novel. Thi3 celebrated man died in the 
year 1701. 


31 . 

The queen of an English monarch noted as being the handsomest man of his time, hut who 
was bloody and cruel gtcnlly addicted to pleasure, and whose reign was slioit aud tyrannical. 
Her mother married, first, a duke, ayd, after his death, a private gentleman. This queen was 
daughter of the latter. She was a widow at the time she was fortunate enough to attract tho 
attention of the king, her first husband having been mortally wounded in battle. The first inter¬ 
view between the lovely young widow and tin: monarch took place in a forest, where, waiting for 
him as ho returned from hunting, she threw herself at his feet, and intreutod him to restore her 
children's inheritance, of wlucli they had unjustly been deprived. She gained her suit, and. with 
it, tbe heart of her sovereign, who first married lie/ privately, and afterwards publicly acknow¬ 
ledged her as hisVifo. This queen survived her royal husband, and lived until tho reign ot a 
sovereign who married her eldest daughter; by him she was confined iu a convent, where slur 
died. Tho maiden name of this queen contains 15 letters, 


!Jlid*2,15,17, 36, 7, make a French town. 
The 9, 5,1G, 17, 7, a German town. 

Tho 5, 6,11, a Russian town. 


The 13,1,17, 9, 3. an Indian town. 

The 11, 5, Hi, 2, C, 13, 11, 17, 3, 13, 
Spanish town. 



PUZZLE PAGES. 


15.—ANAGRAMM ATIC SQUARE. 

My first is a characteristic of Satan ; tako oil 
niy head, and place it last, and 1 am niched; 
t ihe off my head again, and place it last, and I 
n uno a tributary of tlio river Don, in Russia; 
nguiu lake off my head and place it last, and I 
ana man’s Christian name. Place each of 
these separately under each other, and I form a 
ajuaro containing 1C letters, which may he read 
downwards or across with the same result. 

1G.—READING PUZZLE. 

A Fretty Conceit of the Seventeenth 
Century. 



Tlmt# 

ruled by one whore 



17.—CHARADE. 

f la not in heaven, hut earth me owns; 

I lo\a not our qunen* 1 , vet am found in their 
thrones; * 

1 thirst not for gold, yet llic ruby shall shine 
Resplendent for ever with poor aid like mine. 
Eternity through mo no end shall behold, 

Rut ages, though countless, remain as unfold. 

18.—ENIGMA. 

Como, Sophocles, be seated on your throne, 
And you will then my nearer influence own. 
From times primeval, e'en in Adam’s day*, 

My force attracted Sol’s most potent rays; 

Were’t not for me, the dew, the snow, the bail, 
Could not descend within the mundane pale 
Of tilings terrestrial. This pow er of mine 
Permits the lead to sink a sounding line ; 

By me the sea’s replete with dead men’s Lonca, 
And many jewels lost the ocean owns. 


God hung tlio stars in thp firmament on high, 
But I now hold them glittering in the sky. 

The sun, the moon, celestial powers combined, 
Shino by my power. Tlio wandering comets 
kind 

By my near influouco in their orbits keep; 

And suns descending bid the worlds to sleep. 
Aerolites and shooting stars, too, own 
lily power to bring them to this orb alone. 

I wield the instrument of death in France, 

I help tho graceful maiden polkas dance. 

The body sinks by me within the tomb, 

Rut noblo souls in Paradise shall bloom; 

The so souls alone resist my powerful sway, 

And soar aloft to realms of endless day. 

19.—MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

L How many marbles worth a shilling for 
150 should he given in exchange for 7 cricket- 
baVL which are woitli -1 L Gs. per dozen ? 

2. A gentleman wishes to inrioao a cireulai 
playing-field of ju-st one acre for lus boys. 
What should be the length of the coni, one cm 1 
of which is fixed, with, which to descubo tho 
circle ? 

8. During tlio holidays a donkey is tethered 
to a stake in the centre of the liold by a rope 
191 yaids long; liowmuch of tho playground 
will h.* be able <o graze over ? 

4. The ages of iw f o Inotbcis arc, together, 17 
ycar.<; and their difference, muliipiud by the 
greater, is one more than their sum multiplied 
by three times the lr^s. 'What are their agv:s? 

5. The diagonal of a i octangular playground 
h 50 yards, and one of the sides is 10 yards 
longer than the adjoining one. Find the size 
of the playground. 

G. At a juvenile,party there were twice as 
many ladies ns gentlemen; but after live of the 
Litter liaij hft, together with Jheir sisters (one 
apiece), there were three times n<< many Indies 
in gentlemen. llcnP many were there of each 
at first ’ ^ 

7. A bullet is discharged from a small cannon 
with an initial velocity of 100 feet per second, 
at an elevation of 45 deg. Find the distance te 
which, on the parabolic theory, it will proceed, 
tho time of flight, and greatest height attained. 

• • 

Answers to Charades, &e. (Pages 91 and 92.) 

1. A drowning man will catch at a straw. 
To bo wud-—A drowning M—AN will catch 
A—T a straw'. 

2. Co-nun-drmn—Conundrum. 

3. Cord-doe-Yon—Cordovan. ^ 

4. Drum-head—Drumhead. • 

5. Grave-yard —0 raveyai d. 
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•r, hi it oil Timothy 

4/ dpiUli j iu ih I'!* ditto * tIu **P 

Hu n < it in f the turn nut y tJ e gann 
lud thi uiaiL'in in lnt* niih stead} um 
Vi hist anil ^tcond all clnl h< n lovo 
W xtla tlio stall btloTj auino above 


T Upuc m many a dnwty dub, 

J*roi i spuaai or balti, mth meat or fish 
My thnJ js ih voted to “wbejrifos, ” 

And drauloich delimit m my tfovmj tidi s 
My whflr on tbo meadow b 01 ahaw n linn, 
Lika golden phoneis, their f ice idoiu 
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M first is \\ If t—ttni hi 
1 heu tli v tnl st < n », «i iu, 
I>\ 1 0 soonc t, li lo gt t, 

1 use cl with care to end n pai i 
Wh second fin 1 with apple s 1> n , 
"W ucn the luscious \ le is in ide. 



V 1 t« i i u Ih p r l ^ in 
I eitam i itur tub *q i l 
M\ thud it Minq liLc aims upuaniift, 
( si i a \ la in* umbi n e doi n 
Unite 1 ill nr* time npj mjff, 

Mmo an 1 n^ish county town 



. THE adventures on reuses davidger 

SSnSHTEEN YEARS AND FOUR MOW. , 

amoko tite dyaks of b™o Cmn 

nv J.'Mi.S (iniiEXWOOlK 

AVTZfOB OF “ A „I C1IT ,, A TOH „ 0C ’, Uf> 



Oar second night on the raft 


CHAPTER III. 

1 ;■:.<* ns a ghost—Am crnclly maltrcatca by Captain Jnbal—Ill of Lmin fever, I tun nnrsea by 
tho crew of the Margaret—The Margaret overcome by a tempcst-Onr craay captain—Hie 
wanton cruelty and miserable end—Three days and two nights on a raft—Onr Buffering and 
ultimate re%ue. c 

A S I have beforo observed, the aspect of the captain of the Margaret, when, in 
, custody of the men who had discovered me, I encounter_*d him on the deck, 
was terrible in the extreme. I hafl thought, to be sure, that my uncle Sampson was 
the most ill-looking man alive; but I Wits in that, as, alas! in many another o# 
my childish conclusions, much mistaken. I have .alluded to uncle Sampson as 
uncouth and bearish, and I will not retract the assertion, even though I apply no 
stronger term titan bearish to the appearance of Captain Juhal. But there wL this 
cliiV.Tencc between the animals: one was the shaggy Indian bear, sly, cowardlv 
and more inclined to assault the honey-stores of little bees than .to face and fight 
men; and the other was the great grisly bear of the Rocky Mountains, prodigiously 
strong, and loud-mouthed, and tyrannical. I had thought of the captain of a ship 
w n polite gentleman, neatly dressed, mild of specfii, and never blusterous, except 
"‘ luu the wind blew laud. This, certainly, was the sort of captain one met in 
J»ooks—nay, 1 am quite sure that the specimen or two I chanced to see about the 
docks, or in conversation with intending passengers, were amiable and gentle¬ 
manly persons. "Very different was Captain Jubal; he was a coarse grampus of 
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a fellow, licw ily rigged in the roughest of ])ilot cloth, and with his legs cased in 
tremendous sea-boots; he was far hairier than my uncle Sampson, and his face had 
grown rod, and his voice deep and lioarso, through long contention with unruly 
winds; doubtless it was from the same cause, too, that his eyes had become so 
goggled, with their whites all webbed with red veins. 

u AVhat the Beelzebub does this mean V” asked Captain Jubal of the mate. 

*• How long has that scarecrow been aboaid, Mr. Jones?” 

u No longer nor less tlian since we sailed from Deptford, captain,” replied the 
mate. “ AYe found him stowed away m the hold, squealing like a starved cat.” 

lfc AVhy, you don't mean to say that this is the ghost that lias been haunting the 
ship tlMac two nights asked Captain Jubal, glaring at me maliciously, and at 
the same time advancing and grasping the hair on the left side of my head, includ¬ 
ing ray ear, with his iion fingers. 44 You don't mean to tell me that this rascal 
iS the cause of the precious* funk you fellow & have been sweating under?” 

Seems so, captain.” 

14 So you are Joe Mank^s spirit, arc you?” continued Captain Jubal, giving 
my ear a wrench lit to suew it off. u It’s >ou I’ve got to thank for setting the 
old women who call themselves pailois, and who man my ship, quaking, and 
grumbling, and vvhiq>oimg about what they thought proper to call the ghost of 
almost is ugly a lubber as yourself who died la^l voyage? What the Beelzebub do 
>ou moan by it, hi V” 

My long fasting, and daik loneline^and flight, had, thereadoi \\ ill doubtless 
believe, mazed me to the extreme ol liiv vut», and it needed not half the captain's 
brutality to put me dean past them. Ui'.tiar-puHing I could have borne ; indeed, 
if I valued my life at all at that moment, I had cause to be grateful to him, as 
the exquiHte pain he inflicted on me certainly saved me fioiu iaiutiiig and falling 
down; but when ho began to address me as the spint of a poison whose name 
* veil I had neva* btfoie build, and to active me of haunting his ship, J began to 
doubt if then' was tiuth in my di-. oveiv, and if tins wa& not anotlur added to the 
thousand myths that had visitod me diuing my honi 1 bondage among the barrels 
and jagged nates below. 

It was all, however, just as I have related, real enough; and, not to mystify 
the i nadir, I will here give luma bit of information that dul not reach inn for 
some da>s aftA*. and which will € nilly explain wli.it the captain meant by calling me 
Joe Manks's ghost, aiilwhyla showed binh extraoidim ty faoc ity towards such 
a$i ordinary being a» a btow-awy. Joe Manks had been a prentice aboard the 
Margaret, and because that Captain Jubal often kitkid lnni, and knotked him 
about the head, there was little love between them, and less still as the boy grew to 
be toll and stiong, and to fe<t that it was a cow.udly thiu^ to allow any man, 
oven lu< own captain, to kick him. It was during the Margaret’s last homeward 
voyage f sugar-laden from Baibadoes) that the most serious disagm ment liad 
occurred between them. Tlu* captain, it seems, had fallen asleep one evening over 
the brandy-bottle, leaving it, <u» lie imagined, about a quarter full, and when lie 
awoke the bottle was empty, n<? one, meantime, having bad access to bis cabin 
but Joe Manks. Captain, with little ado. celled Joe a thief and sent him a full, 
twinging kick of his heavy boot, on which Joe, smarting with rage and pain, 
cajigjht up the empty bottle, and, shying it at Captain Jubal, missed his head by a * 
vt ry close shave. Joe cjmc in for a furious thrashing on the spot, after which the 
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captain ordered him to he tied up, and then he took a rope and 1/iid into him again, 
and sentenced him to bread and water, ami to sh ep on deck for a fortnight. Now, 
whether it was the kicks, or the exposure to the rain and cold, or one as well as the 
other, none of the crew could positively say, but poor Joe Manks very shortly died, 
was stitched in his hammock, and liove overboard; his death being entered in the 
log as having been caused by “ cold and fever.” It is a great chance if poor Joe 
Manks would ever have been thought of afterwards (for you must know that, forty 
years ago, the British sailor, if he had the bull-dog’s pluck, had also very many of 
that animal’s worst qualities), but for the strange noises I was continually making 
w liile in the hold reaching their wire, and leading them to imagine that they proceeded 
from the unquiet ghost of the apprentice. 1 was likewise given to understand that, 
for all his bluster and insinuations that it was the crew who had been frightened, 
and not lie, Captain Jubai’s nerves had undergone such a twisting as he could not 
disguise, and, doubtless, on this account it was that he was so full of spite against 
me, the innocent cause of it. 

“ D’ye henry” repeated he, seconding his question by a cruel blow on the ear lie 
was not holding; “ what do you mean by feloniously boarding my ship?” 

But J wan too bewildered to answer him a word. 

u Seems to me. captain, the k Ts more than half-dead,” suggested the mate 
compassionately. 

“(live him a souse overboard, then,” said Captain Juhal; “pYaps it will 
revue him.” 

It needl'd hut half a glance to perceive that the captain w r as in earnest, and 
there was no help hut to carry out his orders. A stout line with a running noose 
was cast o\or my head and under my anus, and I was led aft and dropped over the 
c ide, sinking to tin* lull length of tin* line, and then hauled up again—once, twice, 
thrice—( aptain Jubal standing by to see it done. r I he little life pm iously in me 
"eemed now quite drowned out, and at the final hauling 1 lay on the deck as limp, 
and as cold, and as dumb as any fish. Seeing it was fco, the (iptain walked away, 
leaving me to the tailors. 

When I came to life again, I w~as lying on an old sail in an out-of-tlie-way 
nook in the forecastle, with an old blanket wrapped round me. I felt no sort of 
pain of body, nor anxiety as to my condition ; indeed, for so long as seemed a full 
half-hour, my reflections did not vender a foot from my bed. I only know that I 
was lying down, and that it was nite/to lie down. Somehow', t seemed to be awake, 
while my brain was still asleep. (1 radii ally, howe\er, mv brain w r uke too, with, at* 
first, a feeble pulse, that diiected m rt to look about me; and as 1 obeyed, and looked 
ti> the light and to the left, and saw the strange plac? I w as in, with the liaunm cks, 
and a group of strange men sitting and lolling at the farther end of the dimly- 
liglite l chamber, my temples began to throb harder and harder, and all that I had 
mideigone, from the time of my hiding aboard the Margaret* Till L was first 
soused in the sea. passed before me with sw r ift and terrible vividness. It was plain 
wlr're I wais, but what wan to become of me? I thought I would get up, and go 
and ask the men at the other end ; and I aecomplisfiod the job Well enough as far 
as getting on my knees, but, immediately after, my head became a humming-top, 
Jjpd l turned over on the floor. , 

The noise of my f ill roused the sailors. One of them, who Ind a bald head and 
thin, grey whiskers, came over to where I w'as lying, and, Without a word, placed 
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mo back on the sail-cloth boil and covered mo with the blanket, and was foi 
walking off again, \vhen 1 called after him— 
u Will you let mo got up, if you please V” 

“ Eh? why, you don't mean to say you've come back to your senses?” said ho, 
turning square round and bending with his hands on his knees to get a closer \iew 
of me. u Why, dash my eyes! he means to weather it after all, T do believe! D’ye 
hear, my hearties? here’s Joe’s Ghost alive ancl kicking, and talking as sensible as 
a ship’s parson.” 

So the men gathered round—to the number of six or eight—and then I learnt 
that 1 had lain just where I now was for live days and nights, w T ith no other than 
mad life in me, and that they had taken it spell and spell in my worst times to sit 
by me, feeding me with ship-biscuit sopped in weak grog, and bleeding me on ono 
occasion with a jack-knife. Captain Jubal, as I understood, had not inquired 
after me for tw'o days after he had ordered my clipping, and when lie did inquire it 
was to know u if that young devil’s imp had not kicked the bucket yetbut when 
he was gravely informed by the mate that my bucket of life, although not quite 
overturned, w r as faiily atilt, and might be expected to ciq&ize within the horn, he 
suddenly altered his touo, and turned grumbling to his cabin, whence he pie- 
sently emeigcd with a bottle of wine, which he handed to Mr. Jones. 

tk Let ’em give the rascal that,” said lie, and tell ’em, if I come to know of 
his dying, they won’t hear the last of it in a hui ry ” 

The men dutifully received the wme with the message; but, sagaciously 
detecting the captain's design to poison me by mining my physic,” broached the 
sherry and drank it to the fiimration of wickedness, and continued to doctor me 
with weak giog. By this it was clear that the crew regarded liis expressed 
solicitude for my restoration as a meie subterfuge to hide his real intuit; but when 
I came to hear Joe Hanks’s stoiy, and to set it against my own, it seemed prt tty 
clear that the captain ■would ratlur 1 had li\e than die, for tin* sake of the pleasant 
go\eminent of his ship, if not fur Ins <oiis( ienee’ .sake. 1 explained those mv \ i* w s 
to Bill Eickott', the bald-headed sailor before mentioned, and who, although our 
acquaintance was of biief diration, and ended with terrible abruptness, always 
treated me with great kindness, and, T have no doubt, was tin* means of saving my 
life when I lay in the forecastle, though he could no\er be brought to own to it. 
When, I sayf I expiissed my tfc ws to Bill as to Captain Julul's intentions towards 
me, he shook liis head, and said lie— * 

# Lt Well, rny lad, wait till you get round*a bit, and are took to the cap’ll for 
further orders, and then we shall sec* how pleased he’ll be to sec' you diiip and 
hearty.” 

To w liich I i eplii d — * 

“I don’t boliexe lie will be glad to see me, Mr.—beg your pardon—Bill 
Ricketts. I oidy mean to say he took it a< a fai our of me not to die; lic*'d as lie f 
I had died, no doubt—liefer, perhaps, if it wasn’t for my being dead. You iiudoi- 
stand me, Bill V” 

“ Can’t say as I do,” replied lie'. 

But, although past danger of death from fever, f was a very long way from 
being well. I was woefully thin, and so shaky that it was full a week after my 
senses returned to me that 1 was enabled to ci*cep as far as the mess-table and tliortf* 
ait down. Then, again, I could not at first take kindly to the ship’s food, in spite 
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of the frequent sips of rum, which my kind, blundering nurses insisted was appe¬ 
tising and good for ray complaint. I think it was at this time that I thought more 
of my mother than at any other. I was qualmish, and dainty, and—well, I know of 
no word that will more aptly express my condition—“ mother-sick.” I wouldn’t 
have let it out in the forecastle for the world; the fellows would have laughed at 
me ; and, no doubt, to sec a great, long-legged chap like me (I had grown at a tre¬ 
mendous rate lately) piping his eye for his mother would have been a thing to 
have laughed at. But it was quite true, nevertheless. My pain and long-suffering 
seemed to have stripped my heart of the husk that, springing from waywardness 
and obstinacy, and w T hat I took for pluck and found foolhardiness, liad been 
thickening round it for years, leaving it all tender and bare to ache at every 
remorseful refleet ion, and grievously flutter at every unkind breath. “ Ah !” used 
T to think, “ if I were but once more at home at that happy little house, and might 
lay my head on my soft white bed, with her to nurse me and make me well, that 
would indeed be happiness.” Without doubt I was thoroughly mother-sick. I 
u-ed, when 1 lay down at night, to bid my father and mother, and my sisters and 
brothers, good night, repeating, “Good night, mother; goodnight, father; good 
night, sister Polly; good night, Lizzie,” over and over again, till I carried one or 
the other of them sheer into the land of dreams, such being my intent at. starting, 
with all the prayers I had ever been taught to say, that my most earnest desire 
might be gratified. Strangely enough, however, although in my dreams I frequently 
got home, it was never as the altered lad I had become, but as the lad of old— 
the obstinate and wrong-headed one; and 1 joined the family circle again but to 
put it out of joint—to quarrel wi{h my sisters, to be cuffed by my lather, and to 
provoke my mother to the utterance of that wish, the constant repetition of which 
had made it so familiar, “Drat the boy! 1 w Mi he was a thousand miles away;” 
so that, after all, my dreams of home brought me but little consolation. 

It will be recollected that I have spoken of the crew of the Margaret as hind- 
heailcd fellows who treated me with great good-nature, and never seemed to grudge 
the trouble I put them to. This is quite true, with one exception, and con¬ 
cerning + his same exception there i» something to be told that will, no doubt, 
appear to the reader just as wonderful as it did to me. When 1 had come ou+ of 
my brain fever, and Iwgnn to get about a Lit and mix witli the men, I^was not long 
in discovering among them one who, had his example been foflowxxl by the re^t, 
would have insured me treatment "too scurvy to he borne, ilis ill looks I always 
had, and liis ill word whenever a chance appeared, which was just as often at* 
mci-s-tiine came round ; for, as the reader may guess, no special ration wais allow'cd 
me, aud what I ate and drank came from the alloy an ce of the crew’. Thcie was 
plenty and to spare, but that w r ;us a view r of the question my enemy shut his eyes to. 
Ue protested and swore that he would have the meat he w r orkcd for to the utmost 
gram, and that he was not going to mulcted to fatten such asuuC; moreover, ho 
W’ould not even sit to eat at the same board, declaring that, the motion of my lean 
jaws, as I chewed my food, turned him sick; though, to judge from his outw'ard 
appearance, lie would never have been taken for a gentleman of delicate stomach, 
bu f rather as one whoso knowledge of meat began and ended at the galley copper. 

But wlmt puzzled me most wan, that from the very first I had been impressed 
with the idea that this w r as not our first acquaintance. Still it w f as in vain {hat 
I tried to recollect where, and under what circumstances,* our previous meeting 
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had taken place ; t uor, unless the said circumstances were \ try peculiar, was it 
likely that l should, for liis was a commonplace, vulgar face enough, though, per¬ 
haps, somewhat distinguished from the herd by the extra ugliness conferred by its 
massy jaws and deep-sot eyes. Ho was a young man, not more than eighteen, I 
should say; the youngest of the crew, in fact, which, to my thinking, made it all 
tlic more strange that he should be so set against me. At hist the mystery was 
solved, and in this way, 

Fortlie men's amusement, I would recount to them the horrors of my imprison* 
ment in the hold, and on one occasion Tom Cox, my persecutor, w as present, though, 
unsociable as usual, he lay sprawling on his back on a bunk, smoking liis pipe, 
and pretending not to be listening at all. 

“The worst of it,' 7 said T, in the course of my narration, “was the thirst. 
All! that, indeed, was dreadful. I never, in my life, knew what thust was till 
them” 

“ That’s another lie,” growled Tom Cox. 

“And how should you know, Tom.''” remaihod my friend Bill Ricketts. 
“ Granted you should be a good judge ot a Ik*, if long practice may qualify a man 
but liow d’ye* know that what he states is a lie, Tom (’ox . J< ’ 

“1 knows all about it,’ replied Maxtor Cox sullenly. “J\e met him afore 
to-da\ ” 

This direct confirmation of my suspicions amazed me not a little, and I look* l 
ov„r to where the young nun was icriming, in rather an anxious way. 

** Is that true, Joe's Glio tV 1 ' (for that w r as the name they plea ad to cdl me) 
asked Mr. RieketR 

“It may be true th.it h(* lias seen me befoie,” nplicl I; “but I don't 
recollect it. 1 * 

“You don’t rt' ollret nothing wot amt conwenient, 1 ’ smvn 1 'loin ( ox. “ Bi’nps 
you don’t recollect ear prigmng >mir f.ither’s money to pay for a diink of Wider? 
That mak(s you a thief «is well a^ a liar, young mcaly-numth." 

The mean laseal! I kmw him now beyond a doubt, and only won leied that l 
should have been at f mil so long, lie was the water-boy that Bill Jupp and 1 had 
met out Stepney w\iv, on the day made memorable l>y our interview with the Malay 
woman. Bqt that he should att »u*-|>t to vilify me about a business in wlndi the 
most scandalous actor w.is himself was more than I could bear, so I up and told 
the men the true partii ulars o f the whole business, including that poll ion of it ot 
Vhieh lie thought me ignoiant, and which on tin* instant changed Ins aspect of 
wolfitJiness to one ui sheepishue ,—the sequd to the sloij of tlie penny, where the 
old black womau met him on the road, and frightened him so that he was glad to 
disgorge it. This ti<klod them prodigiously, and brought eu 'J om Cox such a volley 
of ieering and forecastle sarcasm as drove him almost mad, and, without doubt, he 
would Lave take a summary vengeance on me, only that the chances of more than 
one better man than himself taking up my cause sou nod tolerably ceitain. As for 
his abuse and threatening, 1 was too usi*d to that to mind it a |ot. 

IIow it came about that Torn (’ox so S] xxlily rec<»» lised me aft<r so long a 
lapse of time I never could comprehend until we becami friends (for, unlikely as? 
it seemed at the period of which T have just been speaking, we did become as fa^ 
friends as ever adversity brought together), when he told me that it was I who 
had disclosed the fact,*or at least sufficient to give him a clue to it, while I was 
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wandering in my mind, and it was his turn to take a spell of watching by 
niv bod. 

So passed full a month on board the Margaret, during which time I had never 
once scon Captain Jubal, a*> it was unlikely I should so long as I was confined to 
the forecastle. By this time, however, I was quite reeo's ered, had regained my 
strength, and could eat my allowance of beef and biscuit as well as the rest of 
them. From time to time I saw tin* mate, Air. Jones, who, I was informed, hint 
kindly exaggerated my illness to the captain, and still reported me weakly when 1 
was well enough to w’ork, in order that J might be well set lip by rc*st and feeding, 
and as Well as possible prepared for any sort of labour or punishment it might 
please Captain Jubal to s mtence me to. At last, on a Sunday evening, my friend the 
mate came to me, and, after some kind aud Christian discourse (for he was n God¬ 
serving man, and loved his Bible), informed me that the captain was growing 
impatient at my long idleness, and advised j no to appear before linn in the morning 
and endeavour to make my peace with him by humbly begiring lus p'irdmi, and 
promising to woih hard and cheeifully at whatever lie might set me about. 

“ lVs-ably,'* said Mr. Jones, “ he may order you a dozen with a ropeV end, just 
for form’s sake, but that, you must admit, is as little as you do one, and had better 
take staunchly and without making a fuss, whereby he may take jou to he a lad 
of mettle, and have the loss hesitation in placing your ntme on the ship's books.” 

This advice I resolved to follow, and turned into my hammock steadily bent on 
showing the friendly n ate that hits confidence wa*, not misplaced. But 1’iov idi nee 
had oth(‘rwi.se decreed. Hithcrty we had pursued a steady course, with a fair wind 
and an < asy sea, and no misadventure but mine own ; but at sea one may never 
dare speak of to-morrow—nay, nor of this afternoon—though the sun rise in all 
its splendour, and the winds are as ohdiint as though rated on the ship's 
books and under penalties for rude behaviour. .Surely no ship had nioie 
reason to bewail with jetm ishment the sea's unecitaiuty than now had ours. Fair 
as seemed the night when 1 letiml to rest, I had soareuv got soundly to deep 
when I was awakened by the banging of my hammock against the slupV side, and 
was, at the same moment, aware of a most furious row overhead: scuffling, 
stamping, bawling, and, over all, a strange shrill shucking, and a creaking, and 
flapping, and crashing, blending to make sucli.a hideous upioaij that made me 
afraid to .stir. IIa\ ing had no < vpuienee of storms, my foremost thought was that 
the crew had engaged in a deadlw quaml. and that one lialf of them were b'*nt 
on slaughtering the other. My difficulty wa^as to how they wore divided. The 
captain would, without doubt, be at the head of one lot; but whom had ho got on 
his sale? To my knowledge, with the exception of the few who served before the 
mast, there was not a soul on boaid who did not hate Captain Jubal just as hard 
as they knew how. Perhaps the captain was fighting the entire crew single- 
handed; in which case he would possibly be ]intently overpowered, and the 
disturbance would cease. 

But the disturbance did not eoas*, but each moment increased, as did tho 
utaggeiing of the ship; and presently oho gave Midi a lurch as quite ii]>sct my 
determination not to stir, and bundled me neck ami crop out on to the floor ; and, 
as I crouched, shivering and holding on by a bunk (for to stand on so slanting 
floor was inqiossible), there came clown one of the crew i i a mighty hurry, and 
with checks as white as a shroud, and, giving me nothing more civil than an oath 
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in reply to my question what was the matter, possessed himself of a couple of axes, 
and scampered off again. Scarcely had ho vanished when a great body of water 
came drenching down into the forecastle, completely saturating the shirt on my 
back, as well as my trousers, into one leg of which I had just thrust a limb. This 
breaking in of the sea at once ojicncd my eyes to the dreadful truth—the Margaret 
was sinking, and wc should all be drowned! 

Hastily forcing my legs into my wet trousers, and thrusting my arms into a 
stockinett or guernsey that happened to be lying handy, I stumbled my way to the 
dock, where was to be seen such a sight as enchained me with horror. The night 
was pitchy dark—that is, the heavens were—but the great sea ■was white as snow, 
and built up into prodigious heaps, with yawning gullies between—the hills be¬ 
coming caverns, and the caverns hills, quicker almost than the eye could follow, 
and with a roar and turmoil as though compelled by the iieice wind, and mo&t 
unwilling. As to our poor ship, had she been a reasoning thing and now gone 
cra7y, she could not have behaved more strangely. At one time she would shriek, 
at> it were, to the gale to help her, and the gale would, taking her on its wings and 
bearing her with ite own speed through the heaps and holes of the fiotliy sea, that 
boiled with angry hunger that she would not sit htill and be devoured; then, of a 
sudden, she would seem to mistrust the gale, and, shrinking from its urging, stand 
still blmddoriiigly, and this despite the wind's mighty per-Mia-ion, iU impatieut 
shaking of her cordage as the reins of a Iioinc are shaken, and its lashing of her 
naked spars with the sails, rent into a thousand whips. When slu* so stood still, 
it wa> the sia’s turn to triumph, which it did, and with the maddest noises, rearing 
high above her dock, as though to take item of the luckless wretches with whom it 
hoped presently to make such close acquaintance, e\or and anon reaching its 
untiring arms out the poor ship’s bulwarks to drag her down. 

Meanwhile the ciew of the Marge ret was exciting itself might and main that 
such a due calamity should not befall her. Wliuv, e\en in calm weather, a cat 
could scarcely be expected to maintain a footing, were to be* seen, looming through 
the darkness, sailors. baiefoon*d and with tluir hair all to windward, fulling niiIs 
or cutting away such as could 2 ot be lmled, the wind following the knile and 
helping it till not more than a foot or so of the he.ny canvas remained attached, 
and then, wdth an exulting whistle, teaiing it away and beaiing it high and aim, 
as though it wfre no more burdensome than a scrap of p.q.er. It was mi dark as to 
make it impossible to nuke out one form from another at half the length of the 
sl^p, and so noisy that to my unaccustomed ear it was hard to distinguish any 
man’s voice save one, and chat, belonging to Captain »fubal, was constantly engaged, 
anti always to be heard, at every lull of tlic tempest, issuing order,- so thickly studded 
with oaths that it was a wonder how the men could get at his inclining; and cursing 
and favouring at the crew*, and the ship, and the storm, as though the whole business 
had been planned ^for his special annoyance. Once, as he w'ciit fco consult the 
compass, 1 caught sight of his face by the light of the binnael * lamp; and so vi\ idly 
did it recall my nrsl int jrview with him (I had not seen him .since) that I involun¬ 
tarily slunk from where 1 w'as standing, and, crawling on my hands and knots to a 
w r ater-cask, crouched behind it, holding on to its lathings in tight as 1 could. Pre¬ 
sently some one, in hurrying past, stumbled over my legs, and came with a smartish 
whjjct to the floor of the deck. It was Bill Ricketts. 

** What the devil are you doing here ?” asked he. 
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« No harm, Bill,” replied I. 

u Maybe,” said he; u but why can’t you try to be doing a little good ? Every 
penn’orth of help is a Godsend to the ship just now. 1 reckon you wouldn't be 
content to lie skulking there if you know the pretty strait we are in.” 

“ "What can I do, Bill?” I asked, impressed more than ever by his manner that 
something very terrible was impending. “ 1*11 do anything in the world so long as 
I may keep out of sight of the captain.” 

“Never fear the captain,” replied the old sailor bitterly; “lies too full of 
brandy to know you from me, or either of us from the stern-post. If it wasn't 
that we’ve got a decent sort of mate we should have all been at the bottom an 
hour ago, though, for that matter, last hour was as good for drowning in as 
next, tor all I can see. Como on.” 

Not at all cheered by Mr. Ricketts’ last ominous observation, 1 steadied myself 
by his arm, and in a uument or so we came on a gang of men stripped to their 
drawers, and la homing like very demons at the pump-handles. 

“ Bear a hand here,” said Bill Ricketts, “ and with a will, my lad, for I can 
tell v on, if the pumps fail us, we shall all sup with Davy Jones as sure a.s wc are 
here alive.” 

T had not born aboard a ship so short a time but that I knew who was meant 
by Davy Jones, and work with a will T did till my aims ached in their sockets, and 
till a voice, sudden anil terribly near, made my heart leap to my throat—it was 
that of Captain Jubal. 

“ IIow now ?” asked he in liis coarse, blustering way. 

Thinking he had addressed nm, I was about to fall on my knees and reply to 
him after the manner .idvised by the mate, but was checked by the voice of the 
last-mentioned woithy himself, who answered the captain— 

“ Very sadly, sir; the water in the hold gains every moment. At this rate she 
can’t live another hour. {Shall we make ready tor launching the boats, Captain 
Jubal?” 

“ What the-do you mean, sir?” returned Captain Jubal. “D'ye think 

I'll allow a set of covvardJy whelps to desert my ship —my ship, sin every plank and 
spar of her —because she happens to have shipped a bucketful of water? D’ye call 
that pumping, you lazy swabs v I’ll show vuu ho\y to pump.” # 

So saying, he pushed aw a) one of the tired cri w, and for the space of about a 
minute laboured as only could abi^n of prodigious strength and mad with liquor 
as well. • 

“ That's how to pump,” said he. “ Talk of taking to the boats, indeed! 
Hanged if I wouldn’t clear her as dry as a chip, and all by myself, in half-an-hour!” 

And, after a few other senseless remarks, interlarded with more foul language 
than I may repeat, the drunken brute staggered to his cabin. At that very moment, 
ho we vi r, anil while the mate was evidently deliberating whether he should or 
should not disregard the captain’s orders, the tempest seemed to reach its highest, and 
a tremendous sea broke over the starboard bow, sweeping from the deck the galley 
and the water-casks, and every tiling else it could lift, and, moreover, smashing the 
gv niter part of the larboard bulwarks. There was now no longer any hesitation on 
4 the part of the crew. Discipline was at an end; every man was his neighbour's 
equal, and neither richer nor poorer; each had one thing to preserve equally 
precious to Rompey the cook .is to the captain his life. * 
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To this end the pumpers left the pumps, and the helmsman the helm, and 
gathered one and all about tho longboat, which lay on the deck. There was 
another boat besides this, but, as she needed some repairs, the carpenter had taken 
advantage of the prospect of a long spell of fair weather to begin his job, and was 
now about half way through with it; so that she could not have swum in smooth 
water, let alone the troubled sea that surrounded us. 

The longboat, then, was our only stay, and while some got together a few pro¬ 
visions, others busied themselves in rigging a rope and pulley to the mainyard, to 
lift her over the side. There was help in plenty, and in a short time the boat w r as 
being hauled up with a will, when Captain Jubal suddenly appeared amongst us. 

Evidently he had spent the whole time since his hist appearance in sucking at 
his brandy-hottlc, for his gait was very uncertain, and his eyes were nearly as rod 
as his face. He ha/1, it seemed, rushed out of his cabin in a hurry, for his heavy 
jacket was all loose, showing his bare hairy breast, and he was without the sou'¬ 
wester it was his custom to wear on deck. 

“ What the Beelzebub d’ye mean by this ?” i oared he, stamping his foot like a 
madman ; “ you infernal mutinous dog, you, this is your work, is it 

And so saying, he seized the mate, who w T as a spaie man, and not U'ry tall, and, 
after shaking him by the collar for a few moments as a terrier shakes a rat, flung 
him away so that he fell of a heap. 

“Back to the pumps. I tell you—back to your duty, every man of you!” con¬ 
tinued he, glaring about him like a wild beast. “I'll teach you who is your 
master, you villains!” 

The mate had by this time risen from the ground, but was so bewildered by the 
shaking he had loceived that we, who looked to him for the c.ie a** to what we 
should do, looked in vain. It was plain Urn captain was mad with drink and 
excitement, and that it voukl go hard with the fir-st man who opposed him. One 
man only of the crew' was a match for Captain Jubal in bulk and strength, and 
that was the black cook, Pompcy. Like all Africans, Pompcy had \ory little 
courage, and this it w’as, although it, at first sight, seems paradoxical, that made 
him more daring than the rest; for, being so much more chiehen-hcamd than the 
Englishmen on boaid, he was the more alarmed at the p r o*pect of drowning with 
the crippled ship, and was exceedingly loth to abandon the launch of the boat. 

“ What !” roared Captain Jubal; “am I to speak twice, you lubberly rascals V” 

“ bpeak urn bcllyfhl, and be jiggered, you ole debil r said the despair-\aliant 
Pompcy; “we wants no cap’n now, nor no drunken man. You go ’way ; wo 
gwinc to launch de boat.” 

“ Ay, ay,” responded tlu^ men, “ that's our intent, C’.ip’n Jubal.” And, 
following Pompcy’s example, they took the hauling ropes in hand, and commenced 
pulling with a will. A s, for fear of the captain, I had stood aside, 1 w T as well able 
to observe one ^lattty and the other, and I hope never again to anything so 
dreadful as the expression of the captain’s face when, finding himself so deliberately 
defied, he ground his teeth like a maniac, and, casting his bloodshot eyes about, 
spied an axe, frhich he caught tip in a twinkling. 

“ That’s your intent, is it?” said lie, with a string of *onl oaths ; “ then I’ll show 
yoxjmine. Sec! see! seel” 

The boat, by this time, was suspended in the air at a com eniont height, ami 
with its bottom towards us. As Captain Jubal began to speak, lie swung the axe 
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round his head, and, as he hissed “ See! see! see!” from behind his set teeth, at 
every word he dealt a smashing blow at the boat, making a ragged hole through 
which one might have put his head. 

“Now,” said he, Hinging down the axe, “now launch her, and be —to 
you all!” 

For an instant every man was held dumb with rueful amazement. The tempest 
was still raging, and from time to time great waves swept the deck, so that, had the 
mate not had the foresight to secure the hatches, she certainly must have filled and 
sunk, rvon as it was, we all knew that the sea continued to climb in the hold, 
and would, within a few minutes, weigh ns down for a surety. 'Therefore did this 
act of Captain JubaTs seem the more diabolical, since by it we seemed committed to 
death as certainly as though the axe had knocked holes in our heads instead of the 
boat. Little, however, did the poor drunken wretch dream of the swift and awful 
penalty he was to pay for his ciuel act; nor, indeed, did I, or I should have taken 
care to have hidden my cvoc. 

Pompey was our avenger. With the shattering of the boat fled his last hope 
of escape iroin death, and there was roused within, him his proper savage spirit. 
The .deadliest passion bared his double row of white teeth, and, before five seconds 
had passed, he had caught tip the axe the captain had flung down, and. springing 
forward, cried— 

“ Well, now me launch you—launch you to ’tcraal fire! See! see!*’ 

And at each “N‘e!" the axe clove Captain JubaVs head, and down he fell, 
without a wonl or n gioan e\en. 

Tlii". was a ctitical moment v ith all of us, for the gigantic African, though struck 
with lirdant hejlit at the awful thing he had done, was none the less a desperate, 
furious saiage, and still grasped the red axe in hb> great fist. I, for one, fully 
believe, it any one of th** crew had rerouted the captain'bmurder either by word or 
deed, the axe would have been ledder >ot, and a few of ^ put paM drowning. But, 
luekilv, and in the \ery nick of time, Tom Cox sposc up— 

“ Well done, Pomp; serve him right; he deserved it.'’ 

“ So he did, so he did.” eehoocl the crow. M What say you, Mr. Jones V” 

“Pompey had better finish his awful work,” replied the mate, who had knelt 
/lowui and examine! the captain. “The Loid $ forgive him untj us; lie’s dead 
enough. We can do nothing with him lying here.” 

Pompey install dv took the liTn^and, brought to his sober senses by the forbearance 
of lii* shipmates, flung the axe over the side, and, taking up the captain’s bod/ in 
his strong arms, tumbled it over too; and a charitable wave at the same moment 
breaking over the deck, w r e were rid of Captain Jpbal to the last streak of his blood; 
bis death and burial both occurring within the space of two minutes. 

We now turned again to the boat, but found her even more shattered than was 
suspected, so that, without considerable repair, she could no none*swim than a sieve. 
Of course there was no time to mend her; and now the mate and one or two others, 
after hastily inspecting the ship, pronounced that, at the very outside, lialf-an-hour 
was the extent of time the could live. * 

“ There is one thing we might attempt,” suggested the mate, “ and that is, to 
make a raft.” m 

The suggestion was at once admired and eageily ad< >pted. Planks wore wrenthed 
up with such other of the ship's timbers as could be detached by saw or crow, 
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together with her heaviest spars, and lashed with cable and bolted as strongly fls 
our scanty material and time would permit. The African did us good service 
by his extreme willingness and his great muscular strength, and when the raft was 
launched was the first to leap down on to it and assist in the lowering of some 
biscuits in a barrel, and about three gallons of water, which was tilted from a barrel 
into an empty brandy-anker found in the captain’s cabin, as well as another anker 
with about a quart of brandy remaining in it. It was not our intention to put off with 
so little water, for there was plenty on board; but as, besides the empty anker, there 
were two empty kegs, the mate thought it would bo prudent to take these three 
small vessels rather than one largo one, the better to secure against accident; and, 
had his notion been fully carried out, no doubt it would have worked well enough ; 
but, as ill-luek would have it, although all three of the tubs were duly filled, oik* 
only was put on our raft, the other two in the hurry and scramble being overlooke 1 
Besides the water and biscuit, the mate secured the compass, and somebody made a 
bundle of a tattered sail and pitched it over, and somebody else took a fancy to 
filling an iron pot with biscuit and lowering it down with a line through its handle. 
In hopes of being able by-aud-by to enlarge our raft, some loose wood and a chest 
were likewise addl'd, and that, I think, was about all. And just as the grey glimmer 
of morning broke through the leaden sky, the last man leaped from the numerable 
ship on to the crazy little platform that was secured at her st wn, and then wo r,r>t 
off and left her alone to her fate, though not without many yearning glances; for, 
though so glad to get away from her, yet when seen at a distance, and compared with 
the gimcrack thing to which we had preferred to t trust our lives, bin', despite lux* 
great ailing, still looked so staunch and homely that it seemed we had j erpetrated a 
foolibh act in abandoning Ikt. I know that from the first Ibis was my impression, 
and my fir&t few minutes experience of raft life, tended very much to confirm it. 
But presently I had weighty reason to alter my mind. Wo were about a mile apart 
from her, and, riding on a wave, w r e looked, and there she was, seeming u* sound a 
ship as ever floated; down w t o w'ent in the trough, and then once more up again, 
and there she was not. for tin' sea had swallowed her. 

As the morning advanced the sea grow calmer, though still our weight bore so 
heavily on our frail raft that she was as often beneath as on the Mirfaee of the water, 
drenching us as,w r e sat or crouehcfl, and so benumbing our limbs that they could, 
scarcely be felt. V> oise than all, we presently discolored that the barrel that con¬ 
tained most of our bread was not water-tight, and that if we allowed it to remain 
it "ftould speedily he uttoily spoilt. As it was, bofoie the discovery was made a 
good three dozen of the biscuits W'ere completely saturated, which was no trifling 
matter when, including those in the iron pot, they numbered only two hundred and 
sixty, and there were fiiteen of us to partake of them; it was resolved at once 
to make a division of tin* (try biscuits in the barrel, each man taking his share and 
wrapping it in a slim! of sail-cloth, it* economy being left to his own discretion. 
As to the spoilt IrscuiP* it was agreed that they were unfit for food, and might lie 
thrown away; hut the mate, with commendable prudence, forbade this, sensibly 
observing that we might live to ibpent so rash an act; s> the wot biscuits were 
spread on the head of the barrel, and covered over, to give them some chance of 
drying, 

So pastel the long and deary day, our raft taking its own eon pro through the 
wildorm* * water, and 116 rign of succour appearing. Then the night fell, and, 
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though our little rail held well together, and the sea wan now cjuito calm, it was 
impossible to keep more than the upjier portion of our garments dry, so that we 
were all shivering with cold. The quart of brandy the mate took posasebsion of, 
and, having no more convenient measure, broke off the outer ea&c of his silver 
watch (which was slopped, anil of no use to note the time), which held about a 
tabic-spoonful, and, when it came midnight—as near as we could judge—he served 
round a second lot of it, the firjat having been served at noon on the previous day. 
There remained about holf-a-pint, and that the mate resolved for the present 
to put by. 

The little drop of brandy warmed us for a short time, but presently we one and 
all grew &o famished with cold, tluit our limbs shook as though with ague, and our 
teeth made a chattering distinctly to be heard. 

44 If we only bad a flic 1" spoke Bill Ricketts. . 

44 Why not wish for a snug house ashore, with full pay and no work?” 
replied another derisively. 44 A fire out hero, indeed!” 

44 A light’s the thing,” said the mate. 44 If we had the means of making a light, 
we’d have a fire in a jiffy.” 

Nobody thought it worth w hile to make any further observation on so hopeless 
a subject, but 4 hi* mate, at leiust, was thinking it over, for presently lie said— 

44 1 wonder if we can muster a few scraps of dry rag among us? Feel about, 
Luis; the breast part of our shills, at least, sliouM lie diy.” 

In a minute a good handful of linen shreds was torn away from our shirts, and 
handed to the mate, all of us wondering what he was about to attempt. 

u Now,” said he, 44 turn thoTiiscuits out of that pot, and WTap ’em carefully in 
a bit of sail-cloth; givv the pot to me, and somebody lend me his knife.” 

Somebody lent him a jack-knife; and then, having put the slimls of rag in the 
pot, he commenced to strike his own blade and the other blade together, in hopes of 
raising a spark that would fire the rag ; but, for a long tune, his endeavours w r ere 
friuth^s. Knife after knife was handed to him, and at last he got hold of one that 
did, at distant intervals, strike a spark of lire; but the rags, though dry enough to 
our cold touch, rejected the sparks .'is though they had been sopping wet; and, 
indeed, there can be no doubt that they wei e \ ery far from being dry as tinder. 
Even the tiny spaiks, however, had v\ armed, at least, the hopes of the men, and 
Vet thur ingenuity at woik, Pompey kindly volunteering much as might be 
required of his w T ool, which he assure 1 us laid been w T ell grdased only yesterday, and 
could not fail to take fire. • 

Suddenly I bethought me that my trouser-braces were of string, which had been 
substituted for my own proper ones, .stolen by Tpm Cox, w T ho declared that braces 
w r ere not allowed aboard ship. Without saying a word I slipped them off, and, to 
my great joy, found them quite dry, and in a minute or so I had unwove them, 
and, stepping to the mate, who was still industriously peppering* away at the damp 
rag,^handed him the bunch of dry, loose hemp 

44 The very thing, my lad," said he, snatching at it delightedly. u A good warm¬ 
ing is your due, and you shall have it as soon as jyc are able to knock up a fire.” 

Happily, indeed, it proved the very thing.” With little further tinkering, the 
joyful w r ord 3 , 44 See, it lias caught! Hurrah! it s all ablaze!” w r ero uttered by all of 
us poor shivering wretches, while tlic mate, who, as 1 before said, was a pious man, 
covered his face with liU hands for an instant, and gavo thanks to God. Some of 
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tho loose wool hart mem time been broken into handy bits, and with these and 
some bits of sail-cloth the iron ]>ot was filled, and in a little time the flames were 
rising and crackling olioeifully. YVc were thankful for the fire for a double reason; 
not only did it warm us, it also scived as a beacon should a ship chance to be 
passing within a few mill's of us. 

But, alas! no ship passed, or, if so, failed to spy us, although the hope that one 
might do so tempted iu> to be c\tra\ agant with our fuel; and even after the iron 
pot was nearly red hot, and diffused plenty of w ? annth, wc continued to pile on the 
wood to make a high blaze. All in vain, however; and so broke the second monTng. 

Dismal, indeed, now was our prospect. Our store of biscuit was mpi lly 
dwindling, and of fie&li water wc had remaining barely a mouthful apiece, so th t 
v r e were lain to take it, us w t o hnl taken the brandy, in the hollow of the mate’s 
watch-case, for fainuW sake. Mill no sail appeared in sight, and the day wore on. 

And now r happened a ciicumstanco by which I was much impressed, as showing 
the awful and wondeitul ways of Providence; so, at least, it seemed to me, and I 
am much mistaken if the reader will not so regard it. As beiore observed, the 
biscuits that lay at the bottom of the barrel, and w liieh were soaked witk mi-water, 
w'ere still covered ovei, and, as we thought, untom lied. But m this w r e w ere mistaken. 
As well as the list, Tom Cox had received his shave ol dry hist uit, but, being of a 
greedy disposition, he, instead of husbanding than as Guiltily as did the rest, 
ate them all duiiug the first day and night, and then, growing liungiy again, had 
been teinptel to tilcli the driest of the spoilt blend and to eat it. But the sin 
carried its own punishment. Previously a-div, au 1 kipping off his tiny diam of 
water with a discontented growl, within an hour or so of consuming the salt- 
soddened biscuit liis thix^t became so raging that he eoulrt no longer contain lum- 
sclf, and bogged and implore 1 the mate to give him just a little dunk, as his mouth 
a,id throat wue parching, "lias seemed strange, as. though all were thirsty 
enough, no one else war so kiddy distressed, and it set the mate, wiio was an acute 
man, considering what the cause might be. At laM lie lnt on it. 

“Torn (‘ox,’ 7 said he, ‘-‘I bui you have been doing a mean thing : yon lav e been 
at the ioaki l bnn 1.” 

u Yes, ves, I have 1 ,1 confess it; but pray don’t lohise me a chink, or I shall go 
mad,’’ ciled Toil} (‘ox. And to so; how he wntliod and how abjet lly he implored, 
there really se'mod ic ron to tear that lia life, it not ha reason, was in danger. 

But the mate was a* .-tenrty just, no less th;ui' a (iod-feaung, man, and lm 
r '])»d t > Tom’s appeal— 

“No more water can be dealt out till night; we have not a diop to spare, foi 
an honest man even, before that tyne. It you think you can’t hold out a« long— 
and, in tiulli, 1 much doubt if you can--you had better pray to God to forgive 
you while your sense lemalns/’ 

At this Tom (’oY-fwIl d spaiiinely at the mate’s feet, and begged and implored 
harder than before ioi ever so small a drop, and, finding himself still refused, turned 
and appialed to th' red ; but tlia lie had better have let alone, for they one and 
all, bitterly incensed at his selfi hurts were for pitching him nto the sea off-hand, 
and I think would have' done so, had not the mate persuaded them not to lay 
hands on him. In a little time', however, his thirst made him so reckless that ho 
made* a dash at Die anker in w hich the water was. and would have swigged it all off 
had they not thrown him cfowii, and, for their security, bound him hand and foot. 
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Once more the night fell, and, with heavy hearts, the fire in the pot, which 
had been barely kept alive all day, was replenished, and the bright flames revealed 
even more vividly than the daylight our forlorn condition. The Lust of the water 
was served out, and, there being just half a watch-cascful after all were served, it 
was charitably poured into the mouth of the suffering Tom Cox, and that over and 
above his fair share; and then, weary and heart-sick, we lay about the fire to 
ponder on the awful fate that now seemed certain. 

But lie who rules the waters and the winds, and is as mindful of the sparrows’ 
nesllings as of the sons of kings, at last pitied our woeful state and extended His 
merciful hand. Being in the midst of darkness, save for our pot of fire, the relief 
for which we had so long prayed came on us so suddenly that it seemed more likely 
that, like Tom Cox, our wits had left us than that it could be true. First came a 
plashing of oars. AVe all heard it, and looked at each other across the fire with 
eager faces, though without uttering a word. Then faintly, but unmistakably, 
came the sound of a human voice—a bailors Aoiee— u Boat a—li—hoy P 

Much more startling must have been our response as it reached their ears, for 
we all cried it, nay, screamed, shrieked it, at once— u Ahoy! ahoy! Hurrah P 

“ Hurrah!” was borne back to us by the wind, and we hallooed, and cri'd, and 
laughed, and clapped our hands, and waved burning sticks plucked from our tire, 
till a boat, pulled by a dozen lusty arms, hove in sight through the gloom, and we 
were helped into it—Tom Cox being lifted in and laid along the bottom—and 
gleefully riiovcd wc from our trusty li f tle raft, which pursued its solitary way with 
its pot of fire still leaping and glowing. 'That night we slept warm and snug on 
board the good ship Sultan, bound from Liverpool to Shanghai with merchandise. 

And now, indeed, we had a glorious time of it. Only that I have so much to 
tell, and that the biggest book that ever binder bound has its limits, it would 
delight me to recount the many acts of humanity we received at the hands of the 
amiable captain of the Sultan, as well as the crew and the few passengers she 
curried. Much as we overcrowded her, it wa* not we wmo experienced incon¬ 
venience, although we were all sick, and for a time turned the ship into an hospital. 
In a little time, however, we were restored to health, and then, with just enough 
work to keep us amused, and such living ;is amazed even Fompey (whose murderous 
act was confided to the captain alone, who resolved to take no step in the matter as 
far as punishment went, but to lay the w hole matter before the British consul), 
and highly gratified the ever-hungry Master Cox (whoso nature had become much 
softened by his recent adversity, and wdio now was seen in frequent converse wMi 
Mr. Jones), we were as mirthful as though them was no trouble in the whole 
world, nor ever had been. Since 1 may say so little of Captain Prescot and his 
crew, 1 would at least that that little were of a pleasant character; but, alas! stern 
truth denies me oven this gratification. Adventurous as had been the past few 
months of my life, but a brief space was allotted between thip Qnd the time when 
new adventures beset me. Indeed, I fear the reader will begin to suspect me of 
romance; but of that I must take my chance, and not allow its consideration to 
balk the true course of my narrative. Still, ja. order that he who takes an 
interest in my narration may not accuse me of overwhelming him with shocking 
events, I warn him to take breath and compose liis mind, as it now imme¬ 
diately becomes my duty to acquaint him with the dire particulars of how* a 
Btill w r orsc fate than that of the Margaret befell the Sultan, inasmuch as the latter 
became the prey of savage pirates in the China seas. 
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CJI VP1LR IV 

Tnr ne’v world—coiumbi s—mi ( uiots—m van tan— ir^iuci 

I ^HE mme rf Cluistopher Columbus is icsuIP, to the Kcpubli of f« noa and to 

fumlm t i vciy ^chDulbov oien before Tchn IT of P ltugd 1 nt i <c vc 1 am.jitno 

lu is out tf ] indot s or tin nmscr} Whin i j nso t> bis ofTu^ fiom b th 1 inill>, 

a bo^ learns to re id, tbeic u a doub* which ilta much difhcult^, ladinind md I a- 

look bo lewis fil'd, * Robmson Irusix oi belli oi C i-dib concluded a trestj with lnm, 
tho “ Life ot Columbus ” fit tc 1 him ent lnib him high uhniril m 

IcungChristojhd fithc^^'is a “ bu^o nil th li sh ull cln \ci, md then 

man m the Bay of Gene i and tho 1 id him- \iccioj oui cvtij lslind aid ontment ho 

m If was a “ cabin boy at the age of fcuilee i si uld aud to tlie map rf tilt \uild as it 

Ho voyaged to ino-d <f tho Wedittiruu an tlion c\M-ed 

Portland thcij went t? cool his^Smth rn Well t lumbu -with his small fleet— 
blood m the frosty sc is of Iceland II ivmg “jinks mi i Is md “c navels —sailed 
thrown up, ho m mud* tho daugnter of a “on ind on,’ is tho stuj books say, until 
sjjip nu tei, and sided t:> the Gmines, the Lljs ciow ^ t m 'litem d and hilf mutinous, 
Azores, tho Madmen, and to othci sittlc bul th td*n nunn^r “stood on,’ and at 
monts on the Afrit m coist Startling the lid, to tho minute j j, of tho now, they 

map of tho world i Columbus didf In camo made tJie Bill unis, a which ho took pos- 

to tho conclusion that there must bn a con- s ->si n with all pi jer ceremonials and 
tmont m the Western Heuusplieic toe uo- s UimiLus, in tho nine of Ferdinand and 
terb«lancc that f ohm fed by Am md Afn a I abc 11 1 , which mines tho splendid Gc nooso 
in tho Eastern A comic Itilian pict rf the biilor has holpod to mike immortal on tho 
name of Pulci had, m one of hia queer roll of fame 1 rom th a Bahamas, Columbus 
"tan/is, ha/ardtd the samo tlie ir bof>u- sided in quest oth i “fusb field and 
hand, and, indeed, tho idea itself was net paduics m w,” n thj language of Milton’s 
by any means a strings or novel ono to the “ Comus,” but ho “brought up” for all that it 
thinking men ot tho ago and generation the l&l xnds of Cuba and Hispaniola and at tho 
Having settled the matter and drawn up latter placo ho erected a fort, left there i 
his pious, ho offered his Unices and their I governor and a few of his men, having hisf 
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cotno to an excellent understanding with the 
natives After an absence of less than a 
year ho returned to Lisbon, the whole elec¬ 
trified woild receiving him with unbounded 
lejoicings His second expedition was on a 
much 1 ugci scale Ho h id se\onteon ships 
and Jj’JOO men, miny of them of noble 
descent, intending to settle in the&o nowly- 
disu>\orod Edens, md btgan his \oj igo m 
September, 14 f U i hi time ho discu'wxfd 
the Ciubboin Islmd , Unuitcd by a fierce 
and tameloss lace of t»ax igcs, and next hll 
mwith Jamaiei, one of the most beautiful 
and fertile of the West Indian isl mds IIo 
iruved hick m Spun m 14%, tj find tint 
there h id been plots, cab^L, ind trcacheiy 
hitehid out of basest cn\y against him, 
vhi h dd not, liowevei, picacnt bis high- 


mmdod patrens from fitting him out for A 
third voyago in 1408 *Stmding across the 
Atlintic more to tho southward than before, 
he disco vc led 1 1 mid ad at the mouth of the 
mapstic Onnoci, and ho next tou bed on 
tho amts of what die now the Guiccis 
md (uinma, thence sailing foi Hispaniola 
(St Dimingr), wh< nee, we ikcncd by f itigue 
md sicknc s, bv tho m ichinations of his 
i names, ho was t iken to Spun piisomr, to 
timinph oxer them in turn, md topioject 
with lus mdef ill-, ible cncigy and indomi- 
tablo spmt a fouith and final vcya^e lbo 
pui] it ot all theso discovenos was tho 
cst iblishmg of a new an 1 ncaroi track to tho 
1 \st Indies, thus < bvnting the doubling of 
j the Cipo of Gool Hope, and losstnmg tho 
I gre it length and time taken by such a 



^ i * e C lu nl ii m 1* d fiom t ih^ \ ih 
f m sin til bilk in Mix 1*50 >, anl uiiuii^ 
u St D miner f uml time if] t of ship 
]i piling t, ul f i ] in ! A lull ii u e 
< imo on, ini 1 1 mg ulusid onti i c* in 
tho hnlwui, while tho 11 U w is dint 
ent lely Ii st, C Ininl us in inaged to sax j hi 
ship-, ind, plotci lingou liu xoyagi, coistcd 
round the Indiums i I) u ien iu si iich 1 1 Ins 
imtgmiM stmt A fit i i long time fiuit- 
1 bsly sm nt m the pm suit of lus obj t he 
d uiled t >lotu^n to S] un<n emou, uimug 
at St Limr mi 1,01 I ibilh, his gu^l 
pitioness, wis do ul ind 1 ldinuil, whose 
pnjudnes hail Inou < xOlal igunst i mm 
wh i had f/u (n ftuu a A ev II o,/<Y, taking m*» 
last disistious voyago as a pietcx*, leceiud 
him but c oldly, and pzcpobcd the l enouncing 
of his titles di 6 nitiei, aud emoluments for— 

L 1 


1 1 11 1 Th un v iu \ tt tin u i jke 

tho gu it stmuns h ut, ^nd ho di i at 
\ ill idol 1, on fht .Oli if Mix, ] 0(,, 
sfltnlid funei 1 li taours fiuilh&sly u.pix 
h in Ur flit aj ithy with which lie w 
ti Ued th n^h his s n*» wtic ei uiirmed in 
ill tho hen diinj iu,hl» they ih mod And 
thus the*f i im t man his i & o pissul 
iw iv i m m lcIij «,c » 

S 1 isti in C ih#t— dm t the contemporary 
of ( hi mb i*» and \ i*| i—— 1 » longs to i/& 
ini to the “St> y ot tho Tntish \ i\x, for 
he was a “Iki tilman boin and bie l, and a 
belter seam miour trod qu n t m du k Ho 
w is the son c f lohn C iln t a Veneti in pilot, 
who was noted f r lus skill in nxxigatio l md 
who icsidi d much m 1 n_,laud, and mo^Jly m 
Piutol Just after Columbus had letuuud 
fiom his fust expedition,*and filled the woild 
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with wonder, with the lught of a New World, discovery of Newfoundland WAS the result, 
as with an Apocalypse of glory, John ob- and for twonty years after nothing more is 
tamed lottery patent from Henry VII, which heard of them In the reign of Henry VIII. 
gave powoi to him and his three sons to dis- Sir 1 hoinas Pert, then Vico-Admiral of 
cover unknow n lands, and to possess thorn I England, obtained Sebastian a command, 
in the n ime of the English monarch Tho | who thcroupon sailed foi tho Brazils, thence 



Cadiz vhence Columbus bailed. 


dnccting his conit>e to Ili^pannli and Poito | pa^sge we-slw u 1 ly wiy <1 tho Ahlu i 
It, co but returned witl ut 1 a\mg cficctcd islanls, and set f ilh fr m ‘'Hi Lu ar in 
my e-jpt,cial pail tf hr, olj t Iln ncat^HlO with the ships u ir ntd by 1 ( moil 
e\pc lilion, und i a company cf muclnnt In tho 3 istci f U wing wliilo lying in a 
ulw ntmers w is t > pa thr ugh tho Sti uts 
of AI gdlin th n lut ntwty discowml 
making the ^pu c 1 lands IhoMillnc, / 

I cadne, and (the uue,lit curing islands m \ 

An ml at the L> \ (t Ml Vunts lio pro / 

cecdtl to tho Rmi PItU and huu Ins pur b|w| ' 

joe was p irtly fiu trite 1 1 > a mutu ^ l ut ijijPj 

wondcri il luountawt sent home of tho 4 

met illio wcilth anl tit isures to 1 e f und 1 

Mth an int l *t ind a quunt amplitude f JmL* 

of Magell m, in btrict oidn poilnps the 

nine of I udinand d Mediums si on Id A jJB IS 

hav^ c me bef^ro tho o oi tho C 1 1 lut ' r : 

as it i not too l&td, wo givo him hero x ^ 

“ Magellan,’ as he is usually call d w is a 
Portuguese, and m early life x io dntm- u bella i r Castile 

guished himself under Albuquerque, a celc south Arnewcm [>ort, a mutiny which had 
brated Spanish gt ncral, with whom ho bton hitching among his rascally crow 

fi^rvld for five years m tho List Indies, broke out, which ho speedily quell*d, and 

being at the conquest o^ Malacca, in 1510 continuing his voyage passed through the 
life had formed the design of discovering a remarkable strait which boars his name. 
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south Ameiicin port, a mutiny which had 
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thus saving flOfflG hundreds of miles of navi-1 
gation round Capo Horn, whore for ever' 
and for ever tho wildcat winds of heaven 
seem let loose to riot at thoii will and vex 
the ocean into madness. Thus, too, he 
mado the discovery of tho groat South Sea, 
which, from its placidity, as compared w*th 
the Atlantic, ho denominated tho “ Pacific,” 
a name it is likely to hear to the end of 
time. This was in 1520. Soon after he 
made tho Ladrono Islands, and thence 
stretched to tho Pliilippino Archipelago, 
where ho had an interview with their king, 
and, by assisting him against some enemies, 
rendered him a vassal to tho Spanish crown. 
Magellan was killed in a quarrel among the 
Ravages, in which he had no business to join. 
His ship was brought homo by Cano, one of 
his officers, and it had thus circumnavigated 
the glohe. 

31 would not be fair to conclude this chapter 
without some Might mention of a man who 
is not less cclobratcd than those whose 
portraits have been already drawn; namely. 
Amerigo Vespucci, whose name ha^ been 
given, right 1 v or wrongly, to the whoh con¬ 
tinent of America. 

Vespucci, who was originally a naval as¬ 
tronomer was a Florentine, born in 1151. 
4Ie was educated by his uncle—a monk of very 
superior intelligence. In 148G he was engaged 
in the pursuits of commerce, and in the year 
149(1 was at the head of a great Florentine 
trading house established in Seville. by which 
time Columbus was making preparations for 
his Rocond voyage. Vespucci having been 
seized with tho general mania for “ disco¬ 
very,” quitted Cadiz, in 1499, with oiwoxpo- 
tlitiou headed by Admiral llojeda. In afiout 
five weeks he reached Cumann, ami ctaMed 
tho Gulf of Paria, which is between Trinidad 
and the mainland. Ho returned tho same 
year, but sot forth on a second voyngo under 
Admiral Pinzon, during which they found a 
’cluster of small islands south of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Amerigo next entered into tho 
■ecrvico of Emmanuel, King of Portugal, and 
being charged with an expedition, sailed 
west* ard, in the hope of discovering a pas- 
*ago to the Malaccas; but being favoured 
with tlno weather, ho found refuge in the 
Pay of AH Saints, on the coast of Brazil. 
Returning to Spain, he obtained tho office 
S)f piloto-major, and died in Seville in 1512. 


The remains of his ship, tho Victory, were 
suspended, by order of the king, in tho ca¬ 
thedral of Lisbon *, but all the “ fine words” 
spoken to him, in tho form of w promises” by 
tho king, availed him nothing. Tho grand 
monarch kept no faith with the sailor— 
another illustration ot tlio Biblical teaching, 

“ Put no faith in princes.” 

Somo selections of the navigator’s narra¬ 
tive found their way into Germany, and wero 
thero translated by one Martin Waldsocmiil- 
lcr, of Freiberg, for a bookseller of St. Dicz, 
in Lorraiur*, and tho volume was eagerly 
read on its first appearance. Edition after 
•‘dition was printed, and Humboldt avers 
that it was the translator who proposed that 
tho New World should be called after Ves¬ 
pucci’s name. Columbus, it will bo remem¬ 
bered, is memorialised in tlie name of 
Columbia. 

CHAPTER V. 

HENRY VIII. AM) XI IS ADMIRALS. 

Tiie era of Henry VIII. and bis admirals 
becomes of some importance in tho history 
of tlio British Navy when it is borne in 
mind that adventure was then in its full 
sway, and discos ery had opened new worlds 
for conquest and fwr commerce. Now seas 
wero ready for oxploration, new oceans 
were waiting to be navigated, and the sea¬ 
men of the day, hardy enough, but scarcely 
yet out of their novitiate, were becoming 
skilled in the laws of- winds and waves, and 
were able to adapt themselves to circum¬ 
stances. ship became their hands 
already a piece of m d^lilcss mechanism, and 
they wero able to control its motions and 
govern it as if it wero a living thing under* 
their despotic wills, 

Henry, with all those faults germane to 
his sanguine complexion and liis fierce hot 
bl u)d, paid much attention to naval affairs; 
and, considering that this was matter con¬ 
sistent with his self-prostration, wo need not 
wonder io very much at the matter, llis 
pride, his insolence, and his rapucity in¬ 
volved him in numerous wars; but it is truo 
that ho him tho courage of the bull-dog with 
about as much discrimination and equivalent 
ferocity with regsfrd to thoso whom ho 
attacked. 

During his reign* Jaws wero made more 
especially with reference to inland navigation 
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find the using of ohr rivers ns moans of 
transit, thus leading, in the course of time, 
to their being united by noble canals thread¬ 
ing the country in its length and breadth, 
and so developing the inexhaustible resources 
of the matchless “land wo live in.” The 
water* of the Thames, of the Ouse, tho 
Eve—tho bounteous streams of tho Severn 
and the Humber—including the splendid tidal 
waters of Southampton—were freed from tho 
numerous obstructions which impeded a 
continuous way. Relies of tho old feudal 
system and of baronial lights wero onco 
more biought inti* view; weirs wero re¬ 
moved—dams turned into active service— 
and all lemnvablo impedimenta cleared away 
11 w ith a \\ ill.” Tho river Stour, at Canterbury, 
for instance, was deepened and widened for 
the purposes of navigation. Illegal tolls and 
(pprcsi\ c exactions were repealed, or done 
uttczly away with—those on the Severn, a> 
a specimen, being of a giossly extortionate 
n dure, an l counted as the privileges of the 
I< n\ ot citli'T shore. Henry’s imperious 
t< in per, in this* i expect, did good borviee to 
1 E trading .subjects, since it In eke up nibi¬ 
ll ary monopolies which the nobles, b^foiohis 
tune, enjoyed at the cost ot the loss well-to-do 
poi lieu ol tin* people, and to the serious 
let iding of tnc fleinejiU oi piogress and ot 
< >\il jtinn. Til** 1 * mill o hues of the tex- 

t h 1 uutuiiiR usid m the ligging oi ships 
vmo eoiisi.leiahly ad\aue'd ui til's lei^n. 
( aMos, c( id.iffe of c\en- kind, san-making, 
t n<l <>tli( 1 mateiial. required, were a \ alin.ble 
fnplc oi m mipulation. These had b' l en the 
t "pc' ial tradfe of tlu* town oi iiiidpoit, on 
Ihetruatof I)i»rn»tsl»ijo—which to this da}’ 
keeps up its old imputation for this spec ie.s of 
9 rnanufaetuio—and they wero seemed to it 
by special charter, granted by ITonry VIII. 
lnmbcli. Law. weio nowals» parsed to clear 
luibour.-; to prevent refu-n being poured 
into them; to build toa-Wdlli; and, for tho 
cans of Cornwall and Devon, ^c\cro enact¬ 
ments were irade f to*prci i nt then* ports being 
foukd or choktd up bv the tuibid streams 
fi oin tho tin-works and mines, Seal borough 
wu«, at this time, declared a ^ort; while 
Do\cr received marks of the monarch’s 
tpocial favour; ior, while the In von was in a 
manner ruined by neglect, ho expended, out 
of his own eoflei*, boipe sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds—a Va&t outlay of money 


in those days—in the orcction of a now pier, 
and in tho furthering of many necessary 
works. Most important and noteworthy, 
too, is it to record that the two great royal 
dockyards of Doptford and Woolwich wero 
called into existenco under Ilonry’s vigorous 
rule. 

And now a few words as to the admirals, 
and tbo introduction of these “ generals at 
sea” into the sorvico of that great establish¬ 
ment, tho British Navy, and under whom, 
from time to time, it roio to biich a height 
oL supremacy and power. 

The fir&t English admiral, so called, was 
one Richard do Lacy, appointed by Ilenry III. 
in 122.‘>. Tho Anglo-Saxon monarebs, w'o 
aie told, for the most part commanded their 
own fleets; having, so far as tho tactics of 
the ship w'ero concerned, no higher officer 
than n .sailing master or pilot. Tlu* “ Admi¬ 
ral uf tho English seas” w T as a tifle of tho 
very highest dbtinetiun; the l ink being 
bestowed, in the ibst instance,upon William 
do Ley bourne, in 1207, by Edwaid I 

The office of Lord High AdnnrJ of 
Engl fink representing pretty much t he ,imo 
rank and dignity a^ that jir4 quoted, wa«> 
lirM, created by Richard II ; and it is slated, 
in Histories of the time, tint there hid bem, 
hob re this, adiniiaL of di-diicti or region ^ 
wliuli v\oie regulated by Ihu north, muuIi" 
and weil points id the compass. It L not a 
little sin. 'ilai, how* vei, that uo.thiii< T i aid 
about Hie (t, f. I low or, it is (lear enough 
that our eastern seahmud could not have 
been without a vigorous watch kept over it 
long cio this, or the disistrmi* calamities 
which lief**11 the Eieneli at licit Hour would 
hav' *heen ])iettv c\enly halamod byieii- 
pro< al mioadi on our uwilTliis office of 
lord high admiral has not, it rooms, been 
often intrusted to single and individual 
hands, but—at least from 170b up to tho 
year 1827—has been delegated to a Court of 
Admiralty Commissioners. In the latter 
year, tlio Duke of Clarence (subsequently 
William IV.) was appointed lord high admi¬ 
ral on tho occasion of tho secession of Lord 
Mehillcfrom b * Admiralty. In 1828 tho 
duko resigned tho office—indeed, “sailor 
king” as he was, ho had ahown no capacity 
for his duties—and onco more rsccurso was* 
had to a commission. 

Tho Court of Admiralty, an institution 


( Ilf) 
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Inseparable from this subject, was established 
by Edward III. in 1357. It is a court of 
civil law intended for the tiial of causes 
specially and particnlaily relating to mari¬ 
time affairs. In matters of a ciiminal com¬ 
plexion, such as piracy, mutiny, or insubordi¬ 
nation, the proceedings wei e earned on by tho 
agencies of “ accusation,” “information,” and 
tho liko. This, for some reasons not cloaily 
nndi rstood, was considered inconvenient, and 
it was enacted by statutes, in tho loign of 
the monaich alroady mentioned in this 
chapter, that such causes should bo tiled 


before a jury, witnesses being called upon 
for depositions, and sorno of tho judges at 
Wostminster—or as now at tho Old Bailey 
—assisting thereat. Tho Admiialty judge- 
ship was established in 1G10, and was ful¬ 
filled by two or more functional ies until Iho 
eia of tho Great Revolution {limp Cli ules I 
and Cromwell), when—as Beat c on inlorms 
us—it was rosti u ted to one. Apj cals from 
tho docision of this couit to tho Judicial 
Committee of tho Pi ivy Council aio allow rd 
by statutes of Geoige IV. and William IV., 
dated 1S30 and 1831 u-pc-lively 



Seville, whoie died Vespucci, 


In the time of Henry VIII. the Bntish 
Navy (oimsted of one ship ot 1,200 tons, two 
vt 800 tons, and somo half dozen smaller 
vessels Eli/abeth’d fleet at tho timo of 
the “Armada” consisted of bat 28 vessels, 
none larger than fiigates To this James I. 
added 10 ship i of 1,400 tons each, and # cam- 
mg (A guns—tho hugest ciaft then blult. 
The wiiter lecollcets it being stdted, more 
than twenty ycais ago, that n great Livci- 
pcol shipping Ann—that of the Messrs 
Brocklebank—could count one hundud sail 
of merchantmen, each one of which was of 
tonnage equal to or higa than tho brave navy 
the tawny English tigiess could boast of, and 
which did such biilhant and imporlaut ser¬ 
vice during her almost Ilomoiic a ire. 

In 1814, the navy of Great Biitniu had 
increased to 001 ships, of which 177 were 
ships of the line; and in 1830 she had 021 
ships, some oi 140 guns each, down to mere 
surveying craft of 2 guns only. Of these 
148 were employed on home and foreign 

C 1 


service. On tho 1st of January, IP 11, the 
total number of ship-*, of all sizes, m “com¬ 
mission,” was 180. The =t itches of tho 
intcuni and present pound will he given as 
the Stcry is earned iarthoi on. 

And now, at last, we come ?o tho human 
pmt of our subject • IIuu ah foi the adnu- 
ials! wo aio giapphng with them at last, # 
and do not mean to let iliem go m a lniiiy 
eithe* Mention has all lady been made of 
the eailiost*English admnals on icenrd. and 
wo now come to a gallant English gentlem m 
—to whom wo touch our hat, quarter-deck 
fashion—who distinguished himself as bul- 
liantly afloat, and even moie so, tlian did 
his roj al master on tho “ Field ol the Cloth 
ot Gold " 

The liaise of Noifolk hi® over been a 
proud and a piineelyone, ‘till the descent 
and tho distance from him who led tho van¬ 
guard of Ifenry the Eighth’s fleet against 
the French in tho?waters of La Manche, 
down to tho senile gentleman who, once upon 
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a time, so gravely recommended a “ pinch 
of enrry-powder’* as a panacea against all 
the evils of hanger and famine, is about on 
a par with that step which is said to ally 
the sublime with the ridiculous—’tis a 
descent from pathos and lofty imagining to 
bathos and utter stupidity. The Norfolks 
of bluff King Harry were different from 
those of the nineteenth century. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Howard, Lord High Admiral of Eng¬ 
land, was the second son of his father, and 
derived from him the example of “ untainted 


fidelity and invincible courage—qualities 
which adorn the highest titles.** 

At an early age the young “sea-serpent” 
showed an inclination for blue water; and 
in the expedition to Flanders; in 1492—(is 
Flanders a “maritime country," by-the-byo, 
like that wonderful “Bohemia" of Shak- 
speare ?)—in which matter he was employed 
by Henry VIL to assist the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy against his “ rebellious subjects,** os 
the insurgents were termed—the gallant 
young Ned Howard fulfilled his duties so 



efficiently, and fought so valiantly, that he 
was knighted for the same, and, on the 
strength of tho reputation he had won on 
deck, gangway, and battery, the^on of the 
seventh Henry appoin^d him his standard- 
bearer—an office hold then to be a “ toss¬ 
-up" between death and glory; and glory, 
death or no death—with a wooden leg in 
the bargain—had the best of it! 

Howard was elected admiral in the fourth 
year of the crapulous monarch’s reign; and 
away my young Iprd high admiral was sent to 
harass and lay waste tho coast of Brittany, 
and there he landed many of his men about 
the ports of Conquet and Brest. Those cou¬ 
rageous tars in a most gallar^ manner 
ravaged the country around, and burnt into 
ashes several of their little townB; it was 
an undefended country, and the little towns 
were helpless enough; fo speak the truth, 
it was just as if a hideous mastiff were to 


attack a number of half-blind puppies, and 
bolt them one after the other; but Howard 
“obeyed orders,’* and so far he “did his 
duty,” which England expects every man to 
do, and very often, too, finds herself greatly 
disappointed. 

Still, and to be serious about a matter 
which became very serious, he soon found 
out that he had no more peasants and old 
women to fight against, nor that the mere 
upsetting of a Breton’s pot-au-feu was to be 
competent to a success. The French, we 
find it written, were “roused up,” which 
was something to the purpose. They began 
to do what they had neglected hitherto— 
namoly, to fit out a fleet to chastise the 
insolent English, and drive them, in shame 
and confusion, from their coasts, which was, 
however, a matter more easily said than 
done. Upon hearing of this, King Harry, 
who divorced his wives so effectually, sent 
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a squadron to the assistance of his admiral. 
This auxiliary aid most likely consisted of 
ships pressed into the navy from the 
merchant service, and this supposition is < 
corroborated by the strength of the fleet I 
being only what is given in the statistics 1 
stated before. Two ships which composed j 
the new squadron must have belonged to the 
Boyal Navy, one of which, the Regent, was 
commanded by Sir Thomas Knyvett, master 
of the horse—not the “ horse-marines,” re¬ 
collect, but master of the horse to the king, 
which is quite a different office. The other 
was the Sovereign, or Great Harry, com¬ 
manded by Sir Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. The admiral’s fleet consisted 
in all of forty-five sail, and he was now 
“stripping” to begin the fight with the 
gallant enemy already pouring out of the 
harbour of Brest; and Brest was, even then, 
from the accident of its situation, a great 
naval depot, as it is now reckoned among 
tho finest of the great maritime arsenals of 
Franco. 

Tho ship of tho French admiral—his name 
was Primaguet — he is otherwise, called 
Pierce Morgan, or the Sieur Porsmoguer 
(literal construction, first-watcher, or “ wide¬ 
awake”)—bore gallantly down on his foe. 
Tho Cordelier, tho namo of his vessel, chris¬ 
tened after a renowned monkish order— 
carried twelve hundred fighting men, exclu¬ 
sive of the seamen which formed her ciew. 
He was at this time, however, throe hun¬ 
dred short of his complement, and Sir 
Thomas Knyvett, one of Howard’s officers 
commanding the Regent, closed upon the 
French admiral and boarded him. The 
fighting was furious, and, altogether, 4 fierce 
hand-to-hand mehfe. The great guns blazed 
away till the ships rooked again, and, finally, 
both ships took firo, and, burning hopelessly 
and helplessly together, while their crews 
were doing their deadly work, went off in 
flame and fumo , with a loss in all of six¬ 
teen hundred men, in the midst of the fue? 
they supplied so liberally for themselves. 

Not to jest, however, upon a matter so 
serious, the men were fighting and tho ships 
were blazing, and which was hottest, blood 
or fire, none could tell. Tho ruddy sea 
around the drowning men and tho sinking 
ships was soon occupied by the other com¬ 
batants; but what we have narrated, ami- 
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ably called an “ acoidept,” filled both fleets 
with suchstarkterrorond awe, that they drew 
off without fighting, each claiming a victory 
which neither had gained. Had Benbow, 
or Blake, or Nelson been there, the fighting 
would have been all the closer, and Bellona 
would have been hugged to her heart’s 
content. 

Admiral Howard was a bold and a brave 
man, but his daring partook of hardiesse —a 
good word, although it is French, and our 
word “ hardihood” scarcely means as much. 
His daring was greater than his success, and 
to deserve tho title of a great admiral, like 
any other thoroughly*great man, success 
must be the measure of his enterprise. 

In the early part of the year 1513, a fleet 
of forty-two great ships, accompanied by 
“ tenders,” was placed under the command 
of Howard, whoso orders were to destroy 
the French fleet in the haibour of Brest. 
The English found the French ready for 
soa, and just as ready for action. Tho 
former, on entering the harbour with thoir 
accustomed daring, found that several bat¬ 
teries, earthworks mostly, had been built 
and mounted with guns, and, as this inter¬ 
fered with the English admiral’s plans, he 
decided to have recourse to a ruse de gunre. 
He directed the armed boats of his ships to 
make for an unprepared side of the harbour, 
as if to land there, intending thus to draw 
off a portion of the enemy’s forces, and, in 
effect, large bodies of men hastened thither, 
while he bore up his ships farther into the 
harbour, and landed opposite to the town. 

Meanwhile, some half-dozen well-armed 
and manned French galleys hovering on the 
coast, hearing that* the English were at 
Brest, made all sail for the bay of Conquetg 
and M. Pregent, the commander of the gal¬ 
leys, stationed them between two rooks, admi¬ 
rably fortified. On clearing the harbour, 
the English admiral—who had ravaged tho 
couutry in the neighbourhood of Brest, and 
burnt most of the houses Adjoining the walls 
—found himself compelled to engage the 
galleys; but bis big ships not being able to 
close upon them, he took comzpand of tbs 
only two^alleys he had, and, accompanied by 
some boats and pinnaces, pulled gallantly 
away to the attack. Tho admiral got along¬ 
side the Trench commander’s craft, had 
them lashed together," and as pretty # 
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boarding party wept to work, hand-to- 
hand, as ever you saw at a pic-nic. Sir 
Edward was followed by a Spanish vessel, 
containing sovontoen men, and their im¬ 
petuous attack at first bore down all 
resistance. The galleys separated; the 
French again rallied, and manfully attacked 
the island mastiffs, who fought growlingly 
and with tough tooth enough. Borne down, 
howover, by sheer dint of numbers, Howard 
was driven out to sea, and with him but one 
seaman of the numbers who had boardod 
the foe—tho admiral himself having re¬ 
ceived his death-wpund—and the French, 
in this instance, had the honours of the day 
—M. Pregent, of the French galleys, flushed 
with this success, turning it to sorvice by 
landing on the coast of Sussex, and doing a 
good deal of mischief, until Sir Edward 
Howard’s successor checked him, not a little 
roughly. 

Sir Edward Howard’s death itself, and the 
whole circumstances under which it oc¬ 
curred, would have retrieved a multitude of 
faults uud a million of failures, neither of 


which are at any time attributable to him. 
He was in tho act of boarding the enemy's 
ships under those appalling conditions which 
make the bravest shrink—but who never 
shirk them—a “forlorn hope”—a phrase 
that Bounds like a bold man's last words, 
uttered in the very face of Death! 

Knowing that his death had, howevor, be¬ 
come an inevitable result, he took from his 
neck the chain of gold nobles which ho was 
wont to wear, also tho golden whistle—in¬ 
signia of his oflico—and, like the grand old 
King of Thule with his priceless goblet, cast 
them into the sea, so that at least the spoils 
of an English admiral should not gladden 
the eyes of his enemy. His death so de- 
joctod his soamen that, though not boaton, 
they drew out of the fight, and tho fleet re¬ 
turned home; while a brave man, a good 
sailor, an eminent statesman, was mourned 
Sor with as honest sorrow and regret as 
Englishmen can feel when their great and 
their dead are carried to that last resting- 
place whore “ the wicked cease from 
troubling, and tho weary are at rest.” 



Scarborough. 



SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS ‘WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

H. 

PROPERTIES OF BODIES—STRENGTH, 

Every one who practises experimental science knows how useful it is 
to unite with his theories the manual dexterity which practice in 
experiments gives. Chemists and physicists should in every way bo 
stimulated to constiuct their own apparatus. In numerous cases it 
will be found possible to put together even delicate apparatus at a veiy 
small cost; and these will be found quite as useful as the most 
expensive ones. 

Is it not then even more useful to lay down the elements of a course 
of expeiimental physics without apparatus * This is just what we 
aup about to do in a recieative guise. Our first experiment will be on 
falling bodies . 

THE HALFPENNY AND THE PIECE OF PAPER . 

Take a sou—a halfpenny—and a piece of paper cut into the same 
shape as the coin. Let these two bodies fall at the same moment side 
by side, as shown in the illustiation (4). You will find that the coin 



Fig. 4.—Fall of a Halfpenny and a Fig. 5 f-Fall of the same Bodies. The 

Piece of Paper cut to same Shape. Paper placed upon the Com 


will reach the ground a long while before the disc of pqpei. But now 
place the piece of paper upon the upper surface of tlie lialfpenm and 
permit them to fall together in a horizontal position, as in illustration 5 
You will find that the two bodies will reach the ground at the same 
time! Why? Because the piece of paper is piotected from the aetion 
of the air by the halfpennv ’ 

The weight of the bodies counts for nothing in then fall. It Is 
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the air only which prevents them from falling with the same velocity. 
Under the receiver of an air-pump both bodies would fall with the 
same speed. 


THE TWO PIECES OF PAPER. 

Take a sheet of paper, fold it m half, and cut it so that you obtain 
two pieces of exactly the same size and weight. Bub one into the 
shape of a ball, and leave the other m its former condition. Then let 
both fall together. The rollcd-up paper will reach the ground before 
the other piece! 



Fig. 6 —Experiment with Tailing Bodies. 


TO BBE4K A NUT WITH A PALLING KNIFE . 

. Attach, lightly a penknife to the upper fiamewoih of a wooden 
door by inserting its point in the wood, as shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 6) herewith. The l^ufe must be suspend'd so that it can be 
detached by a blow of the fist on the frame of the door If a nut bo 
placed beneath, at the exact spot on which the handle of the pf nhnifo 
* will strike the floor, the nut will be cracked immediately. 
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“ Yes; but how are we to determine the exact spo t t ? ” you will say, 
I will tell you. 

Moisten the end of the knife-handle with water in a glass in the 
manner shown in the illustration (6). A drop of water will adhere to 
the handle and fall to the floor. On the spot thus indicated the nut 
must be placed. The illustration indicates the manner in which this 
experiment should be made. On the left is seen the knife suspended 
above the nut. On the right is the glass by which the positions of the 
two bodies can be ascertained. 

ELASTICITY. 

THE UNALTERABLE PELLET OF BREAD . 

Knead between your fingers a piece of the crumb of afresh loaf in 
such a manner as to impart to it the spiny appearance of the figure in 
illustration 7. Place this moulded pellet on a wooden table and strike 
the pellet on top with your hand. You will find that you cannot alter 



Fig. 7.—Pellet of Crumb of Bread Modelled for the Demonstration of the 
Elasticity of Bodies. * 

. • 

its shape! No matter how violent your blows, the elastic material^ 
for an instant flattened, will always return to its formation again. 

Again, take the pellet and throw it violently on the ground. The 
shock will not deform it any more than your blows did, and it will 
resume its shape again, because its elasticity has preserved it from 
injury! The experiment will not succeed unless the Jn^ad be perfectly 
fresh. 

A band of india-rubber gives a very striking illustration of the 
elasticity of bodies. If all bodies are xg>t elastic to the same extent, 
they are, nevertheless, all capable of some degree of expansion. If force 
be applied, they can be more or less extended; they will return again, 
when released, to their almost normal shape. 
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* POEOSITY. PEBMEABILITY. 

A BLOTTING-PAPER FILTER . 

Place a piece of blotting-paper on the mouth of a tumbler; pour upon 
it some water darkened with chaicoal or other such substance. The 
water will filter into the tumbler in a peifoctly cleai condition; the 
blotting-paper-will letain all the solid impuiities of the charcoal or 
coal. This experiment is illustrated in Fig 8. 



Fig. 8.—The Blotting paper Filter. 


TO PASS S1E4M THROUGH CARDBOARD . 

Take two tumblers or goblets of equal capacity ; place one of them 
on iho+able, apA^pom into it a small quantity of hot, almost boiling, 
water. Then co*er the tumbler with a piece of caulboard, and place 
over the cardboard the other tumbler, as in the illustration, Fig 
Caie must be taken that the upper glass is pu tectly clean and fiee 
from moisture. 

Now wait a while, and 3 ou will perceive that the steam from tho 
boiling water in tho lower vessel xxill penetrate the cardboard, the 
*' 0124 
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porosity tod permeability ol which will thus be cleaijiy demonstrated, 
and the vapour will in time fill the upper glass. Wood, cloth, or 
woollen substances may be experimented upon in succession, and will 
give the same result. But there arc other textures which are 
impermeable , and will not pcimit the transmission of the vapour; 
such, for instance, as vulcanized india-rubber, of which waterproofs 
are mode. 



This experiment tends to explain why "Jpg is, as it is well said , 11 so 
penetrating .” It passes tin ough the tissue of our cloth coats and our 
flannels, and thus comes into contact with our bodies^ A waterproof 
will piofect us fiom its action. * 
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RESISTANCE OF SUBSTANCES. 

AT WHICH SIDE WILL THE MATCH TAKE FIRE * 

Take four “ safety ” matches from a box, and insert two of them in 
the spaces which are apparent when the box is partly opened; the 
third match should he placed between the two former, when the whole 
will appear as in the annexed figure. Care must be taken that the 
third match is firmly gripped between the other two, which will be 
bent outwards, but must not be broken, by the contact. 

The fourth match should then be struck, and the third (the hori- 



Fig. 10.—The Match Problem. 

zontal) match lighted by it in the centre . The question for the 
spectators to solve now is:—Which of the tv o suppoiting side matches 
will be fired iffstf’? That on the light or that on the loft^ Will it 
be* that side at wnicli wo have two ends tipped with phosphorus, or 
the side at which theio is only one phosphoric em 1 f> The reply must 
be—At none of these. The side matcho* will not ignite at all, because 
immediately the centre of the horizontal match is burned, the two side 
matches will spring back and throw off the third match, which will 
fall to the ground anjbbe extinguished. 














PUZZLE PAGES 


6.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A N eminent Frenchman, whoso magnificent tomb and statue Peter the Great visited' when in 
France. When there, ho embraced the figure, crying, “ Great man! if thou wert still alive, 
I would give thee, without regrot, one-half of my kingdom in order to loam of thee how to govern 
the other half." 

The first syllables of the names here below 
That of our hero truly will show. 


A brave English king, 

In Palestine fam’d. 

For his courage and valour 
A surname he gain'd. 


A town of Peru 

Is the name which comes next; 
And as ’tis the chief. 

You can’t bo perplex’d. 


A viry long river 
In the north-east of Spain, 
And yet it has only 
A very short namo. 


In Asia now search 
For a largo river’s namoj 
Nine letters in all 
It does contain. 


7.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


A famous dancer, bom in Florence, and a 
pupil of Dnprfc. He obtained groat ftune at tho 
Op<Sra in Paris. His vanity was even greater 
than his talent, for he often used to say, “ There 
are only three great men in Europe—I, Voltaire, 
and lliQ King of Prussia!" (Frederick II.) 

1. An Emperor of Romo, a wicked, gluttonous, 
and cruel man. One day, visiting the field of 
battle, after his lieutenants had gained for lrnn 
a victory, he uttered these shocking words: 
"Tho body of a dead enemy smells sweet 1 ” 

2. The English king who instituted an order 
i i knighthood, and at the same time spoke these 
words—" Soni soft qui mal y pensc.” 

* 3. A Grecian sage, who, having paid»Crceeus, 
tho rich King of Lydia, a visi’, that moftnreb, 
with pride, displayed liis riches before Lim. 
The philosopher, instoad of lieing struck with 
amazement (as Croesus expected) at tho sight of 
so much magnificence, mcroly remarked, “ Lot 
us account no man happy before his death.” 

4. The translator of the Scriptures into Eng¬ 


lish, who was condemned to be burnt for he¬ 
resy. When, fastened to the stake, he cried 
with a loud voice, 44 Lord, open the eyes of tho 
King of England I ” 

5. A river which formed the domestio boun¬ 
dary of a great empire. It was crossed by a 
celebrated man, who was leading his army 
thither, with this exclamation— 44 The die is 
cast!” 

C. A country to which James II. was going on 
an unsuccessful endeavour to regain his crown, 
when the parting words of Louis XIV. of France 
to him were— 44 The best thing I can wish you 
is, that J»may never see yon again.” 

7. A famous philosopher who was unjustly 
accused, and condemned to drink poison. His 
wife was lamenting that he had been unjustly 
condemned. 44 Wouldst thou rather,” said he, 
4 ‘ that my condemnation had been just?” 

, If each of these names 

You write down as you find. 

The answer is i>lain 
By th* initials combined. 

t * # 
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From rosy gates wo issuo forth. 

From east to west, from south to north, 
Unseon, unfelt, by night, by day, 

Abroad we take our airy way. 

We foster love and kindly strife, 

The bitter and the sweet of life; 

Piercing and Sharp, we wound like steel, 
Now, smooth as oil, those wounds we heat* 
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Not strings of pearls are valued more, 
Nor gems encased in golden ore; 

Yet thousands of us every day. 
Worthless and vile, ore cost away. 

Ye wise, secure with bars of brass 
Tho doable gates through which we pass 
For, once esc&J^d, bhek to our cell 
Nor art, nor man, can ns compel. 



PUZZLE PAGES. 

9.—ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 



My find, tbe harbinger of spnng, 

1 louts the air with lapnl wing, 
Trawls tlio guth 111 savage mood. 
To seek its banquet fierce of blood. 
My second o or the earth and S( a 
Raves m sarago revehy, 
Spreading min wide o’er all 


V\ Inch boueiith its iagc mi; f ill 
My whole the flciy cliirgei toim*, 
H jldmg hnn m firmest ihaius, 

He maj champ and he may roar, 
Hij m ly plunge with w lldest lcar, 
rf>ull it stramul, his master guides, 
Safely sits, and fearless tides 


11 —HISTORICAL L\1GMA 


The initials of the following font*the name 
of a French emperor, the first of his name, who 
was crowned Kmg of Italy at Milan. He 
placed the iron c\pwn ot the kings of Lom 
hardy upon his heaft fatli his own hands, ex¬ 
claiming, “ God has giv en It to me; beware who 
touches it ’ •* 

The finals of the four first form one of the 
most tyrannical of Roman emperors, who, when 
young, appeared humane and compassionate} 
for when a wanuit foi (ho execution ot a 
criminal was brought to him to bo signed, he 
would cry out, “Would to Heaven that I had 
never learned to write!" /* 


1. The former t ipital of a large Asiatic em¬ 
pire Its name means “ southern court ” 

2. A Portuguese division, which derives its 
name liom the Arabic, “ FlGharb* —the West 

1 A Luropean monarch who founded the 
capital of Ills empire, which takes its name 
from its founder. 

4. Tbe so ond town m Portugal. 

6 The name given to the eastern pait of 
Sahaio, ortho Great Doseit 

0 The anc lei t capital of Media 

7 A large Prussian nvct. 

8 An English town, noted for a battle fought 
in 1045. 
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TOE ADVENTURES Of REUBEN DAVIDGER, 

SEVENTEEN YEARS AND FOUR MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONG 
THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 

CHAPTER IV. 

I enjoy a short spell of happiness—Our ship becalmed—I overhear a mysterious conversation 
about piratos—Appearance of a pirate scout—Five piratical pfalms bear down on us—The 
particulars of our bloody fight with them—I am wounded and taken prisoner. 

T IIE Sultan was not a fast sailer; nevertheless, so' propitious hod been the 
winds—at least, since we had found refuge in her—that, at the expiration of 
seven weeks and a*half, we hod approached the China seas, and were, according to 
the captain's calculations, not more than ten days from our destination. 

Looking back from this distance of time, and remembering the sad mishaps and 
frequent troubles the sea has wrought me, does any one ask, “ Were you per¬ 
mitted to begin your life anew, would you so readily yield to your inclination for 
drips, and foreign seas and shores ?” I reply, without a moment's hesitation, u Could 
so unlikely a thing happen as the renewal of my lease of life, I should be most heartily 
glad to discover that a clause of the said lease provided against my sailing beyond 
Gravesend, or, at the very farthest, the Nore.'* But when I limit my retrospection 
of ocean experience to that tlirougk which I was carried by the good ship Sultan 
during that same seven weeks and a-half, then I say, if this is the sort of life a sailor 
leads, why, place on the one side the most exalted post the land can boast of—even 
the lord mayor’s chair itself—and on the other the Sultan, with Mr. Prescot 
for my captain, and leave me to take my choice—especially if you make the time 
of choosing evening, and I can hear Bill Ricketts playing on the fiddle, or Jack 
•Wilkins* singing “Homeward Bouud*' or 41 Gosport Hard 1 ’—my mind is made up 
before you can reckon two and two, and I turn my back on the lord mayor’s 
chair to applaud Bill Ricketts, or join Jack WAkins’s chorus. 

There was never a more comfortable ship than the Sultan, nor a stronger contrast 
between any two captains than between Captain Prcscot and the unfortunate 
wretch who had commanded the Margaret. What the latter was like the reader 
ah body knows, whereas the former was a sleek and fat little man, with mild grey 
cyts and a shining bald head, with a kind word or a pleasafit nod for everybody 
about him. IIo was a sober man: not a diop of grog or wine did ho ever touch* 
till after dinner, and then only enough to promote harmony between himself and 
the posocngeiy who were his guests, lb must not, howler, bo imagined that ho 
was a slatternly captain. No officer in the Ling's licet had a severer eye for ship¬ 
board proprieties, or was prompter at setting right things awry; but, withal, ho 
liad such a happy knack of ship management that tho heaviest \v<pk seemed light, 
and a grumbler would have been regarded by his shipmates as an ungrateful 
fellow who did not know when he was well off. 

As for me, I was as happy as ever I have been or hope to be. My recent 
adversities had quite w r eaned me of my boyishness, and I began to consider, 
with proper seriousness, my present condition and future prospects. I found 
thorn to be not at all 4 satisfactory 5 for, though 1 had shared with the crew of the 
Margaret their dangers and privations, I was not entered onysmy’ship’s books, and 
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had no title to call myself a sailor, or to &pect from the British constd, whom 0$ 
should find when t?e reached Shanghai, and to whom the case of the Jlargarct’a? 
crew wo\ild be submitted, any of that relief and assistance ho was bound to render 
to the others; indeed, unless he kindly stretched his authority, or helped me from 
his private purse, I could not be provided with a passage back to England, but 
should be left behind in a strange land to get along in the best way I was able* 

All this was melancholy enough, and, doubtless, would have weighed very 
heavily on my mind but for the great kindness I experienced on all tides. Clearly 
enough my mainstay was the compassion my condition might excite in those about 
me; therefore, I thought it no harm to make my story-dating from my service 
with my uncle Sampson—fully known to every one who cared to inquire into it, 
and, by great good luck, this curiosity presently extended to the passengers, who 
were glad to beguile a tedious hour by calling me in to hoar all about it. There 
were five passengers—four gentlemen and a lady—one of the former being a 
tea-merchant, one of the heads of a European agency in Shanghai, whither he 
was returning. 

u And what are you going to do, boy, wben wo get to Shanghai ?” asked he 
when he had heard my story. 

41 That is more than I can say, sir,” replied I; “it doesn’t matter to cne; by 
sea or by land I mean to do the very best 1 can by any master who will be kind 
enough to take mewhich reply was double-shotted, and aimed as well at Captain 
Prescot, who was present, as at the tea-merchant. To my disappointment, how¬ 
ever, the captain did not take my hint, but turned to talk with the lady; but the 
merchant, first asking me if I could write, end then, testing my arithmetic, 
dismissed me with the intimation that, if I behaved myself, something might be 
done for me. This, of course, was a great relief to me, and I was only foaiful 
that, having so few opportunities of seeing the merchant, I should presently slip 
from his memory, and his half-promise come to nothing after all. In this, again % 
however, fortune favoured me, for the captain’s boy having the misfortune to run 
a rusty nail into his heel, laming liim so that he could not walk, I was installed 
in his place till his health mended; and now, indeed, such a jolly time did I have 
of it—good words, the best of food, and many a sixpence from the passengers, for 
whom I found ample leisure to perform little services—that, if the captain’s boy had 
had a mind«to regard my interest, ho certainly would have remained lame during 
the remainder of tlw^voyagc. 

Such, then, was my condition at that time—that is to say, when I had been 
aboard the Sultan seven weeks and a-lialf. Lit tie, however, did I dream that the 
end of our voyaging was so near at hand, or that in a little* time it would not 
matter a single straw who thcP Sultan’s captain was, or who her cabin-boy; least 
of all could I imagine what would bo the manner of our voyage’s ending, as well as 
that of the good ship herself; how, this being Thursday, she was doomed to-day 
to die, but not,*as is the case with other ships whose ending is out at sea,, at once 
to disappear, and so an end to the tragedy, but to lingq* inanimate on the face of 
the ocean for full two days and nights, and thou to go down to her fathomless 
grave, with her poor carcass altauaimcd and crippled, with ilame and smoko for her 
shroud. 

f I speak of the Sultan’s dying on the Thursday; and so she did die, if a dead 
thing is one from whopi the breath of life is withdrawn; for, in the morning part 
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of the day in question, tlio breeze, which for some hours past had blown so faintly 
as scarce to hdp the ship at all, suddenly expired, and what were before the vessel's 
great and little sails (but now had no more claim to be so called than has a corpse 
to be called a man), hung from their separate poles, mere dead and idle rags, and 
our ship stood silent and still. 

And so we lay throughout that day, moving, if at all, but at a snail's pace, veering 
sometimes a Utile to the right, and then again to the left (as we could judge from the 
position of the sun), like a ship at single anchor. To my ignorant and selfish mind, 
however, there was nothing very alarming in all this; on the contrary, the present 
condition of things had the charm of novelty, and possessed at least this advantage, 
that it enabled me to set out the captain's table in a proper manner, and without 
that slopping and clatter which, thanks to the vessel's motion and my inexperience, 
invariably distinguished my performances as a waiter. Nevertheless, to have seen 
our captain's anxious face, you would have thought that he* was in momentary 
expectation of some great calamity, while the elder men of his crew—men who had 
served with him a dozen years and more—went about the ship with gloomy faces, 
and, instead of joining in the ordinary fun of the forecastle, kept together and 
wagged their heads and whispered ominously. As to the passengers, four out of the 
fivo moved about with but small abatement of their ordinary content; but the fifth 
—the tea-merchant—was much flurried in his manner, and at least half-a-dozen 
times in the course of that first day came knocking at the door of the captain's 
cabin, and, on being admitted, engaged the captain in very earnest conversation. 
r lhc last time the two confeired together the captain called to inc— 
u Boy, ask Mr. Patching to step hero for a minute." 

Now, Mr. Patching was the first mate; and the circumstance of his being sent 
for in such a hurried and unusual way filled mo with such curiosity that I was 
tempted to the meanness of listening, that I might learn something of the purport 
. of the mysterious conference. It w as easy enough to find a job that kept me very 
close to the cabin-door, but the door was so thick that, unless I laid my car close to 
it, I could not hear a single word. The passengers were about; so that, for fear of 
detection, I could only give a sharp look round, then listen for a few seconds, and 
look out again. This was the result of my listening:— 

Captain: ** — be left to you, Mr. Patching, to inform the crew of the danger 
of our position. Do so without exciting unnecessary alarm, taking care to provide 

Ccteh man with weapons-” • • 

Here a footstep alarmed me, aiuf I went on with my protended job for awhile 
and then placed my ear to the door again. The mate was talking. 

“-cutlasses being things easy enough to handle, though a man had never 

seen one before—especially against tho naked bodics # of these villains." 

The merchant: “Truo, my deal* sir, but cutlasses are of no account, unices 
it came to boarding. You may depend that our best security # are the two six- 
pounders. I should advise that they be seen to at once. Is the other man as gopd 
a gunner as yourself, Mr. Patching?" 

The mate: u IIc should be a better, sir. IIo’s one of the pickcd-up crew, mid 
served four years in tho war-sloop Turtle—or so I understand—before he took to 
the merchant service.* IIow many small arms can we muster, sir ?" 

Captain Prescot; u Eleven muskets and seven pistols. Besides these there ave 
two fowling-pieces belonging to this gcntloman, and—-" *i 
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Again I was obliged to take my oar from tjio door, and this time for ft)® 4 
minute, that being *£ho time occupied by two of the gentlemen pafflengers, who at 
that moment came in view, in exchanging pinches of snuff. Even whest they had 
turned their backs, and I was free to listen again, they commenced such a tram* 
peting with their pocket-handkerchiefs that all I could make out of the conver¬ 
sation going on within, and which now had become so painfiully interesting, was 
something about “ a good look-out,” 44 as well to toll thorn, if such a thing should 
happen, that they may expect no quarter,” and “it may please God, after a®, to 
send us a wind, and so put us out of danger of these blood-thirsty robbers.” This 
last observation being mode by the merchant, and to it the captain replied, as thi 
three came out of the cabin together— 

44 Well, if the worst should coinc, we aro lucky in having with us the crew of 
the Margaret as well as our own; they owe us a good turn, and will pay us, without 
doubt” 

As the reader may imagine, these disjointed scraps of conversation not a little 
bewildered me. It was impossible to arrive at but one conclusion—-that u a good 
look-out” was to be kept for certain 44 blood-thirsty robbers” who gave no quarter; 
that 44 if a wind sprang up” it might keep them off, but that if they approached 
they wero to bo met with the contents of our 44 two six-pounders,” and, 44 if it came 
to boarding,” with cutlasses, and the guns, and pistols, and fowling-pieces. That 
was the best I could make of the puzzle, though who the u robbers” were, and from 
what quarter they were expected, was as great a mystery to mo as ever. Under 
these circumstances, the look-out man at the mast-head, spying this way and that 
through his glass, became to mo an object of extraordinary interest. 

Having half-an-hour to spare in the evening, I w ? ent aft, and there found the 
men—my own shipmates, -as well as the crew of the Snltan—busy as bees at 
polishing and sharpening cutlasses, and cleaning ami oiling muskets and pistols. 
They smoked their pipes over the job, and seemed to enjoy it as a good bit of fun. 
There was Jack Wilkins singing like a nightingale while he rubbed away at a 
musket, while Pompcy was grinding a boarding-pike, his eyes glistening with 
delight to find how sharp ho w r as making it; while my old friends Billy Ricketts and 
Mr. Jones were solemnly repairing the edge of two cutlasses. I went up to Pompcy. 

“ What’s 4he row, Pomp?”*said I, affecting much more surprise than I felt', 
44 what's all this for ?” 

“ Dunno, Mas'r Rue,” returned lie with a grift; 44 jes to keep fellahs’ j’ints from 
fhstin’, I s’pose.” 

u No, that can't be it,” replied I, anxious to learn how much of the plans made 
in the captain’s cabin had been*confided to the men. 44 "What is the matter, Bill 
Ricketts? Are we going to have a sham battle V** 

44 Wc aint going to have a battle of no sort that I know's on,” answered Mr. 
Ricketts. 44 Yds may take Pomp's answer for mine, as T can’t find you a better.” 

• At the some moment, however, Bill exchanged a look with Mr. Jones that 
convinced me tliat they wero in the secret, which it seemed was confidod Only to a 
few discreet hands; while by tlifo the mate’s judicious management, the important 
end, that of preparing and placing the arms at hand, was as woll attained as though 
the alarm bad been sounded in the most public manner. 

But the sun went down and the moon rose, and throughout the night a mast¬ 
head Watch was £cpt,Auid all in vain; the “blood-thirsty robbers,” the thought! 
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of whom kept me awake from tho time of my lying down 43H my rising, never 
troubled us, and the sun rose as gaily as though there were none but good people 
cogive light to, find we had nothing to fear* But, aloe! besides ourselves the sun 
was the only thing that appeared alive; the air remained dead, and our hot sails 
hung stiff and still as though held in bond by unyielding frost. By noon of this, 
our second idle 4 day, our two six-pfiunders being put in working order, and our 
small-arms brought to proper condition, it was by no means likely to excite the 
suspicions either of our lady and three gentlemen passengers, or of such of the 
crew as were kept in the dark as to why such preparations were made, that 
the captain should suggest, as a pastime, that the men should try their skill as 
marksmen; and to this end a tub was carried out in the ship’s boat to a distance of 
forty yards or so, and then, with a bit of a flag stuck in it, sot afloat by way of a 
butt. And, to bo sure, the hearty praise that each fair shot called forth—especially 
from a certain few, including the captain and the tea-merchant—was such as to 
encourage the gunners to do their very bat. So the game continued as long as 
ammunition could be spared, and again the sun went down, leaving us aboard the 
dead ship in sole possession of as much of the great flat sea as could be swept by 
the glass of the look-out, who still kept rigorous watch at our mast-head. 

Another night passed peacefully, but towards the dawning of morning there 
was a sudden bustle aboard; the captain was roused by the merchant, who, by- 
the-bye, during the last two nights had not retired to rest at all, but passed the 
time in pacing tlic deck, smoking cigars, and chatting with the watcli. 

44 The vultures have spied us at Lost, I am afraid, captain,” said he, as Captain 
Frescot joined him, and they proceeded on deck together. 

“ What is it, Dick Rood?” 

“Well, I can’t lightly make it out through the haze, sir,” replied the look-out; 

, 44 it airtt a sail nor it aint a ship’c boat; it is a mite of a thing that I should have 
let pass as a bit of drift timber, only it happens tl at the sea is too dead for diet¬ 
ing as much as a bung just at present; and tliis thing, whatever it is, is cutting its 
way at a spanking rate—towards us, too.” 

By this time the haze had cleared a bit, and lialf-a-dozen spy-glasses (for our 
passengers had roused to see what the matter vas) were brought to bear on the 
distant black speck moving on the water. * • 

• 44 It is a fish, I believe,” o^sen ed one of the passengers; 44 1 can clearly 
distinguish the movement of its this. I have no doubt that it is one of tho^ 
grampuses that one hears about, and when it comes closer we can have some prime 
sport with it with our big guns—eh, captain V” 

44 If it is the sort of fish I take it to be, no doubt we very shortly shall have 
some sport, or something worse, with our guns, and our cutlasses as well,” replied 
the captain. 44 What is your opinion, Mr. Aitcliison ?” # # 

44 A sampan belonging to a pirate prahu,” replied the merchant coolly. 44 1 
know a little of the ways of these sea-devils, you see, gentlemen,” continued 
he, turning to his fellow-passengers. 41 This villain approaching in his boat is a 
scout; should he find us a man-of-war, it is a*chance if an attack would be 
ventured; but when he discovers nothing more terrible than a becalmed merchant* 
msiij he will carry back the glad news, and they will be down on us like bu22ard&* 
In a very few moments the nature of our peril was ma^e known through th« 
thtp, and the whole number of hands on board of her—thirty-eight, including 
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the passengers—crowded on deck to watch the approach of the little canoe thal 
was now so close that, with the naked eye, it was easy to make out her shape, and 
that the man who worked her paddle so deftly was naked to the waist. On came 
tho Sampan till no more than a quarter of a mile stood between it and the steadfast 
ship, and then he paused, and, laying aside his paddle, shaded his eyes with his 
hands, and gazed intently towards us. 

44 Give him a shot, Mr. Patching,” said the captain. 44 Ue may as well take 
back to his friends a hint of tho sort of reception they are likely to meet with if 
they venture too close.” 

In less than a minute one of our six-pounders was pointed towards the inquisitive 
sampan, and, with a tremendous bomb, a shot was sent flying fair and true towards 
her. The boatmante behaviour, however, was highly significant; his quick eye had 
caught the flash the instant the match was applied, and as the ball left the mouth of the 
piece, so did the rower leave his boat, shooting into the sea as though, too, impelled 
by the power of gunpowder. As soon, however, as lie found that his sampan was 
untouched (and to strike so small and flat a thing from a ship’s gun was almost 
impossible) he just bobbed his head and shoulders out of the Bea, and, clutching 
vke edge of the sampan with one hand, swam with the other till ho was fairly out 
of gun range; and then, climbing into the little cocklc-shell of a thing, he waved 
his paddle, and, uttering a defiant yell, shot off as swiftly os he came. 

No longer was any mystery obseived on board the Sultan. All hands (with 
the exception of the husband of our poor lady passenger, who had boon in horrible 
hysterics ever since the news of a probable attack by pirates had first reached her 
cars) were mustered, and Captain Prescot, who, as a fighting captain, was as 
admirable as he had shown himsclt as a captain of cargo, delivered to them a short 
and spirited speech, telling them what they might expect, and what he expected of 
them. He explained to them that, should the pirate prahus bear down on and ' 
attack them (as, being propelled by rowers and independent of the wind, they easily 
might), every man would have to fight for his life, for that the Dydk pirates were 
the most blood-thirsty on the sea, consigning their prisoners to instant death, or to 
what was worse, to everlasting slavery; on hearing wliich, the men, one and all, 
although not qnc in any ten had,smelt more powder than was burnt in a Guy Fawkes 
squib, or handled a more prodigious cutting weapon than a dinner knife, gave a 
most hearty shout, anti declared that they wopld most prettily cut the buzzards’ 
things should they make up their minds for a swoop; and laughed and jested 
amongst themselves, and exhibited nothing like the serious concern of men about to 
engage in deadly strife. Perhaps they were not at all sure that they were, and 
that the captain’s alarms were not groundless. 

If so, they were vastly mistaken, for, before the excitement consequent on tho 
captain’s address v thad nearly sul sided, the look-out spied a sail, and immediately 
after, another and another, till he had told five. 

44 What d’ye make ’em out to be ?” inquired the captain. 

u I never saw tho like of ’ern^ before, sir,” replied Dick Rood. 44 They might 
be Thames barges for all that their hulks show above the water, and they mount 
no colours at all Swarming with fellows like him who came to hare a squint at 
vi just now 1 Pulled along by oarsmen 1 There’s at least fifty of ’em in the 
foremost one, judging rfbm the double row of blades1” 

These scraps of information, which Dick Rood jerked out eagerly and at intervals, 
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os, according to the rapid approach of the strauge craft, he jnade his Btxccemvt 
discoveries, were received by those on deck with breathless interest; but, as I was 
delighted, and, op a Biiton, proud to see, nothing like fear was visible on any one 
face—only a grim and sturdy determination to sell their precious Uvea at such a 
price as should, at least, make the purchasers repent their bargain. 

In a little wjbile the shape of the foremost of the piratical prahus could easily be 
made out from our deck (for the rowers worked with such will and precision that 
the vessels seemed to fly through the water), and at the same time we were aware of 
a shining thing at her bows, plainly revealed by the sun, that biased full upon it. 
What the shining thing could bo was a mystery to most of us; but we were quickly 
relieved of any doubts and guessings, for a spurt of something brighter than the 
glistening thing leapt from it, followed by such a bellowing as never could have 
found utterance in any but a cannon's mouth. At tho same* moment the other 
prahus, os though acting on the signal, fired each a gun (though we were, as yet, far 
out of range of their shot), and then the crews, uniting their voices, sent forth a 
yell shrill and appalling, anrl compared with which their cannonading was a mere 
whisper. 

Such a thrilling, high-pitched shriek was it that the savages gave vent to, that 
it seemed impossible that any human throat could sustain it for more than the space 
of a single breath; but, to our surprise and dismay, the horrid yell proved but the 
first note of a war-song, the performance of wl ich was accompanied by the 
tumbling of drums, and such music as is made by the clashing of gonga and 
cymbals. I say that these sounds filled us with dismay as well as surprise, and so 
the reader would have said had he been there to hear. I believe that if they had made 
no other demonstrations than from the mouths of their cannon, though it had been 
fifty times more formidable than that already displayed, our fellows would only 
have been nerved by the sound, and spurred to the very bent of their mettle; but 
to know of this horde of black and naked barbarians approaching our holplcsB ship 
with such hellish harmony and rejoicing, and as though a feast, and not a fight, 
was their aim, was not a little disconcerting to men with Christian lives to lose, and 
so small a prospect of saving them. It was hard to believe that any enemy would 
approach with music and singing, and there seemed a chance that our captain 
was mistaken, and that the approaching fleet was % friendly one. There were those 
pmong the crew, however, who had sailed these seas before, and knew better; as did 
Captain Prcscot and his friend flhq Pekin merchant; indeeS, it was this gentleman 
who, at this moment, set at rest the doubts of all as to the quality of the strangest, 
whose music and yelling became, each moment, louder and mare discordant 

“Men,” said he, “one short hour from thi^ time will see the settlement of 
tho pretty bit of business we have before us. I won’t waste words in urging yon to 
meet these cowardly rascals with courage; as my fellow-countrymen—as English* 
men, hailing from English homes, and with the honour of tho Qkl country in your 
hands—you will, of course, fight pluckily, and, let us hope, win, and with, no 
great amount of credit to us either, although our naked, caterwauling friends yonder 
outnumber us six to one. You can’t expect, however, to win without a few scratches, 
aud therefore the prospect of a trifle of shin-plaster may be worth your considera¬ 
tion and acceptance. In the captain’s cabin I have a certain strong box; and as 
euro as ever we manage to beat off these sea-robbers, PH give every man in th$ 
a shoefifl qf suver nieces, full measure.” *• ' * 
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Thi* timely promise, which was bailed with a about the leading plrule&’mus^ 
have heard, finished the key to the secret of the extraordinary anxiety and alarm 
the good merchant had displayed since first the fatal oalmMon the sea and slapped 
oar ship. 

By this time the pirates had approached to within a quarter of a mile of us, 
never for a moment ceasing their infernal din, to which, as we could now make out, 
half-dozen fellows, who wore monstrous rings in their cars, and heavy armlets of 



The Dy'ik pnate prabne attacking the Sultan. 

copper, c:.ccutJd what we supposed was a dance, while they yelled like furies and 
brandished naked ewovls. This was m the fore-part of tho vessel; and besides' 
these dancing warriors there were none others to r bc seen, owing to tho strange con¬ 
struction of the vessel, which, immediately behind the bows, was partitioned with 
rough planks to the height of a man; and through this partition protruded tho 
brass gun wc had scon in the distance. This partition prevented us seeing the 
rowers, of which, to judge from the number of sweeps the blades of which might 
be seen, there must have been at least foity. The man at our mast-head informed 
us that, besides theVoVcrs, there were, at least, thirty armed men; but concerning 
the nature of their arms he could give no very satisfactory account. Some few, he 
said, had crooked swoids, like the dancers, and the rest slicks and slings—a bit of 
information that was, as I noticed* highly relished by our fellows, but not so much 
by either tie captain or the tea-merchant, from whoso manner I gathered that the 
look-out did not know what he was talking about; as, indeed, was presently made 
clear enough. Arrived wjthin the above-mentioned distance) the large prabtt halted, 
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to cnaltfs the other f6ur, which ire faufcd wore considerably smaller, to com* ttp\ 
and then, stem on, and with their five gtrns pointed at us, ofi they same, yeiliag 
and thrashing their iom*tc5ms and gongs harder than ever. 

Meanwhile, ottr six-poundcr on the side of the ship tho pirates were approaching 
was being carefully tended by the gunner of the Turtle—Mr. Patching lending a 
hand for the present And here it was, as it afterwards appeared, that the captain’* 
humanity was displayed to our disadvantage; for, either from lack of confidence in 
their guns, or from tlieir peculiar mode of warfare, the prahus approached amazingly 
dose, but, as yet, had not fired a single shot; still the captain gave no order for 
our gunner to fire, although he had trained his gun to play full on the big prahu; 
and, his experience telling him what a chance it was, he stood, match in hand) 
impatiently waiting for liberty to let fly. 

# “I think we had better fire, sir; we shall catch it eke, M at last suggested the 
mate* s 

“ I had rather they open the boll, Mr. Patching, while there is a shadow of 
doubt as to their— 

If M intentions” was the word with which Captain Prescot was about to eom- 
clude his humane observation, the pirate guns spoke it for him with singular 
aptness. With a thundering report the contents of the three out of the five brass 
guns were directed towards us, and, had they been well aimed, considering their 
closeness, it would have gone hard, indeed, with the k Sultan and all aboard of her; 
but, thank our lucky stars, they were but bungling gunners, and in two cases 
fired over our heads, making great havoc amongst our rigging, but that was about 
all; the third pirate gun, however, was more effective, for its shot came smashing 
through the bulwarks, carrying to their long account three of our poor fellows, 
and wounding two others in so shocking a manner, that they were at once carried 
below* 4 

• The chief of the leading prahu—tho large one—judging, I suppose, by tho 
crippled appearance of our ligging, and tho quantity of splinters he had raised, 
encouraged the savage crew to give forth an appalling yell of triumph, and to puU 
straight to us that they might board us, and complete their devilish work. But 
there were two to this bargain, the other ono being our steadfast gunner out of the 
king’s ship Turtle, who was so intent on ldk business as to bo deaf and blind to 
all that was passing around him; presently, however, and when the big*prahu was not 
lfiorc than thirty yards away, ourtguu, responsive to the swift descent of the match, 
discharged its iron messenger, which, striking full and low at the partition in the 
big prahu’s bows, rent a great ragged hole therein, and then ploughed its way 
through the double hedge of rowers and fighting men, raising a shrieking of 
a very different quality from that to which the gongs and tom-toms had beaten 
the measure. 

If I am not mistaken, I found occasion in the preceding edgier to inform the 
good reader how that adversity had changed my callous nature, and made my 
heart soft and sensitive as any girl’s; but now tho same cause produced a very 
different, and, I suppose it will be said, less satisfactory effect; but that I can's 
ludp. 1 only know that when I saw our diet stnke the strange boat, making the 
maimed rowers toss their paddles in the air with most doleful cries, while not a few 
vere trunked into the sea, some to sink at once, and others to float and stain toe 
about them os they beat it frantically with their tortfKml®—when I saw ail 
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this I was not at all sorry, I shouted with delight, as did the rest, and would Iwjve 
clapped my hands only that one of them was encumbered with the cook’s clearer 
(that being the handiest weapon I could find), and was grievously disappointed to 
find that the prahu did not at once sink and drown every soul aboard of her, or 
that, finding the vessel so crippled, they did not either sheer off or yield. Had 1 
known as much of the nature of those sea-devils us it was my sad fate by-and-jby 
to do, I might have spared myself the idle speculation. 

What happened was this. So far from being daunted by the calamity that hod 
overtaken his ship, the chief, who, unluckily, was not hurt, only flourished his kris 
savagely in our direction, and proceeded to such swift arrangements for the 
mending of his damage, that, before our gun could be again Berved and brought to 
bear on him, his men were brought to rowing order, and shifted the prahu out of 
danger, leaving thetr sampan, or ship’s boat, to pick up the wounded. 

During this time—not more than two or throe minutes—the four smaller 
prahus were not idle, and, having discovered the position of our guns, made 
preparations for attacking us, so that we might make little or no return. True, 
there were our muskets and pistols; but, owing to the strange way in which each 
prahu was partitioned, it was impossible to get a successful shot, except when, in 
their manceuvring, the rowers were for a moment exposed; and, although this 
frequently happened, and never without, at least, one fatal result, their numbers 
were so great that, do all we could in this way, our prospects seemed not at all 
mended, but, on the contrary, grew every moment more and more forlorn, 
especially when the two prahus that at present had taken no part in the firing took 
up their position at our stem and stern, and commenced to ply their guns. As 
for the others, including the one the number of whose crew we had so considerably 
thinned, they kept continually edging in closer and closer, and were evidently bent 
on boarding us as soon as we were driven to panic by the shattering of otir ship. 
And, indeed, to lie still and helpless, while the murderous pirates were mauling us so 
dreadfully, seemed so preposterous a thing, that, so far from dreading their assault 
by hoarding, we wished for it that wc might liave something to do. 

We had not long to wait. The prahu at our bows had delivered into our 
wretched slrip not more than half-a-dozen shots (which, by-tke-bye, owing to the 
weakness of their gunpowder, (ft some other cause, did very little more than pene¬ 
trate the outer timbers of our hull), when the damaged vessel—which, though its 
^un was rendered ineffective, still assumed tht? leadership—made its appearance at 
our stern, and, signalling the other to cease her firing, made a great dash at us to 
board us, and, as fortune would have it, with such hot eagerness, that they served 
us a good turn; for, coming head on and with all their rowers’ strength, they met 
our bows with such a thump as to cause our becalmed ship to veer half round, and 
in such a way that one of the prahus lay directly before our larboard gun, to the 
huge delight of 6ur gunner, who, since his first shot, had been fuming with the 
most savage impatience for a second. Now was his chance; instantly his eager 
match kissed the touch-hole, and, simultaneously with a thundering roar, came a 
greater wailing than had as yet® been heard; for the well-aimed shot, plunging 
downward and striking her amidships, played such havoc with her bottom planking 
that the prahu sank like a stone, leaving her savage crew—-who swam like oela—to 
swarm up the side? pf t}$ other vessels, and even up the sides of pur owfl, by mean* 
W the lucked poles many of them bore, sad which, as I afterwards discovered, are 
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weapc m peculiar to the Dyak prate, and used for the purpose of dragging off the 
men of an opposing vessel. 

Of these stragglers, however, not many reached our deck, and those who did 
made their exit from it at a much quicker rate, being pitched into the sea in a con¬ 
dition post swimming, for our men, who were by this time furious, and eager to 
shod blood, shot, -and slashed, and clubbed without mercy. But it was for no more 
than a minute that the boarders were confined to the survivors from the wreck. 
First the big prahu, and then two of the smaller ones, came close along, and the 
Dyaks commenced swarming up the sides, climbing with both hands—for theii 
krisses, and spears, and other weapons were borne in their mouths—and, in an 
instant, were about us, thick os files. 

And now ensued a spectacle the like of which but few men, even though bred to 
battle, and sewing war as a trade, ever yet saw. Our devoted crew, reduced by this 
time to under thirty, fought with the mad despair of men doomed to certain death, 
and whose little remnant of life was good only for revenge on the savages who had 
brought them to such a strait; but what chance had thirty against three hundred, 
or so few clumsily-handled weapons against the razor-liho krisses, the iron and 
wooden spears, and the stone-licaded clubs, all of which these sea-robbers had been 
familiar with since childhood, and used with most deadly effect? Nor were those 
enumerated the only offensive weapons the pirates used; such as could not manage 
to clamber aboard kept their prahus close alongside, and blew tlirough hollow reeds 
barbed and poisoned arrows, which, although of no more than a hand's length, 
carried with them immediate anguish and ultimate death as certain as a bullet in 
tlio forehead; then, again, those alongside were mightily expert with the hooked 
poles before mentioned, and by their use pulled over the ship’s Bide several of out 
poor fellows, at a moment when they least expected to be so served. It was Tom 
Cox’s fate to succumb to one of these diabolical machines. While our deck 
was red and slippery, and encumbered with the many carcasses that had made 
it so — among which might be counted our captain, the merchant, the lady 
passenger, and Bill Ricketts, poor fellow! whose head was gone, and whose body 
I only knew because of the lion and unicorn tattooed on his naked arm—when, 
seeing poor Pompcy standing like a black lidn at bay, wielding his terrible pike, 
while around him was a savage host hacking and thrusting at him, Ti>m Cox ran to 
fiis assistance, and was on the point of spitting Pompey’s foremost assailant, when 
he was grappled in the rear and lugged over into a prahu. As for me, being but^i 
lad, it was not to be expected that I should fight at all, or that my life should be 
aimed at. As regards the latter, I only know that I found myself speared through 
the tliick part of my left arm, and with a gash over my right knee. How I came 
by the wounds, or whether I paid my assailant in his own coin, I cannot recollect. 
One’s memory is very apt to fail him on such occasions. Trqe^my cook’s cleaver 
was rod to the very handle; but, then, might I not have dropped it on the sloppy 
deck? Of one thing I am quite sure: whatever mischief I might have done with 
my cleaver was before Tom Cox was kidnapped, for almost the next instant I was 
stunned by a blow of a stone club, and, on recovering, was a bound prisoner at 
toe bottom of a prahu, whose crew were still yelling and hauling with then 
hooked p&les, and blowing poisoned darts through their reed sumpitana, 
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Ni nfolkblen led tb« office oi g(nr rul ru linJ that, the* naval ncoids of the time aie, 
with tbit ot adminl at sea, it lnppeicd|to si> the leist >f them, impeife t la 
tbit hid unices were uure distinguished on lilt He my dularcd war agmist Frauce, 
thi former clemc nl than on the 1 itt ex*, aud, * as, in fuot, no hod done m 15 - 12 , and in 
bnlliint as las cuiccr uud mbtedly w is its mmy pi^uous jeais Ho sailed ia corn- 
mteicst lies go f u apait from the subject in pmy with a luge force foe Calais, and 
hind tliata ndace of him must necessarily ^ then pounced upon Boulogne, and took it 


be of the briefest description 


* Ttincis I, tlii_n king, gitberod together 
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all hia naval forces, and assembled bis army, 
in order to attempt the recovery of this port 
both by land and by sea, and in the yoar fol¬ 
lowing the struggle for possession began. 
The fleet intended for the attack on Boulogne 
received orders to make sail for the coast of 
England, and arrived off tho Islo of Wight 
on tho 18th of July. Their largest ships, 
however, some of which mounted 100 brass 
guns, caught fire before they left the 
port, and went off in a fine pyrotechnic dis¬ 
play* The fleet itself was formidable enough, 
oven after that catastrophe. It counted 150 
great ships, besides GO of a smaller size, and, 
in addition to these, also a number of galleys. 
Henry, learning his danger, hastened to 
Portsmouth, and, without loss of time, got 
100 sail ready for sea, and, on tho first show 
of tho Gallic flag off St. Helen’s, ordered 
tlioso ready to “crack on” for tho attack. 
Tho Maty Rose, a ship of GO guns, com¬ 
manded by Sir George Carow, was upset in 
a squall, her upper decks being incumbcrod 
in a lubberly fashion, making her thus 
** top-heavy,” and all but thirty-five hands 
were lost with her. It may be mentioned 
that, in tho year 1835, somo curious relies 
of this vessel were fished up, several guns 
and btono shot then in use, with portions of 
tho timbers, being among tho articles found. 
To return, however, to our subject, or, rather, 
to keep a straight course, the forco which 
tho English had to opposo against the Fi end 
fleet did not coino up to a third of their 
number, besides its possessing a propor¬ 
tionate inequality of men and materials of 
war. The French, however, seemed t > 
have no care to como to close quarters. The 
brunt of tho fighting was borne by the 
Great Harry, and some pretty sharp* pas¬ 
sives of arms took place between tho 
smaller galleys of the two fleet**. It is 
stated by M. du Bcllay, a French writer, 
that tho English in this skirmish had a 
light description of vessel, which they (tho 
French) callod mnluryut, but which wo 
termed “pinnucos,” a name often seen in 
use among tlic old voyagers. It was light, 
long, and narrow, and used sails and ours 
at will, boing very rapid in the water. 
These, being readily handled, wore very 
effective in assaulting tho French galleys, 
whoso crows they unpleasantly astonished. 
Finally, tho latter were completely put to 


the rout, and peace was onco more dedarod 
in Juno, 154G. 

With respect to Sir Thomas Howard, 
whom we loft so cavalierly above, ho nearly 
fell a victim to tho tender mercios which 
Henry was wont to show these by whom ho 
had been best and most loyally served; for, 
jealous of his old favourite, he had him 
thrown into tho Tower, and orderod him for 
execution in tho January of 1547. Henry’s 
death, however, occurring in tho same night, 
tho order was suspended, but be remained a 
prisoner fluring tho whole of tho subsequent 
roign. Henry, Earl of Surrey, Bon of tho 
proeoding Thomas Howard, served Henry 
VIII. as Field-Marshal of tho English army 
before Boulogne in 1544; hut, as his 
subsequent career is unconnected with our 
“ Story of tho British Navy,” we mu->t pas-, 
him by, along with others of inferior noto. 
In 1550, during tho roign of Edward VI., tho 
recapture of Boulogne took place under cir¬ 
cumstances i effecting great gallantry on tho 
French forces. Tho latter also rnado, in addi¬ 
tion, an attack upon tlio islands of Guernsey 
and Jorscy, having 2,000 land forces to aid 
their powerful squadron of ships. Tho 
English, being apprised of this, and knowing 
how very inefficiently their defences were 
provided for, sent in hot haste—and les 3 
spcod, of course—a small squadron and 
HU0 men, under tho command of Commodore 
Winter, who, on his arrival, found the 
islands very closely besieged. Undaunted, 
however, l>v the almost overwhelming foicea 
ho had to tackle with, Winter embraced 
the d operate venture, and succeeded, by 
the fleiy fticrgy of lii» attacty in completely 
defeating the toe. pearly a thousand mon 
wci£ killed on tho French bide, and tho 
rest found safety in flight. Almost tlnf 
whole of their wai-ships fell into English 
hands, by whom they woro, as it really docs 
seem very injudiciously, burnt. It is a 
little curious to know* that French historians 
rnako no mention of thh> engagement and 
disastrous defeat. The English historians, 
however, tako credit for it, and Holiiiahbd, 
Godwin, Speed, and Fox pre.scrve it in their 
chronicles. 

Sir John Dudley, who subsequently be¬ 
came Viscount Lisle, Earl of Warwick, and 
Duke of Northumberland, is tho name .of 
another noblo admiral who belongs to the 
111 
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m of the eighth Henry* flis career znny 
l>o thus briefly summed upSon of that 
Edmund Dudley who was ono of the victims 
of Henry VIII., ho was eight years old at 
his father's execution. He attended Charles 
Brandon on an expedition to France, and 
obtained the honour of knighthood on a 
“stricken field,” as the battlo-ground was 
termed. In 1342 ho was made Viscount 
Lisle, a Knight of the Garter, and elected 
Lord High Admiral of England for his ser¬ 
vices. In 1512-3 ho sailed in that capacity 
with a fleet of 200 sail to the Frith of 
Forth, where, landing his troops, ho took 
Edinburgh, despite au obstinate resistance. 
Thenco lie made haVoc to the holders, while 
liis fleet laid waste tho whole of the shores 
within reach of its ravages, and his success, 
60 far, was considered perfect. His next 
duty was to assist Henry at Boulogne, and 
ho contributed efficiently to the capture of 
that citadel, of which he was made governor. 
Ho bn filed every attempt made by tho 
French to take it, and, in 154fi, was made lieu¬ 
tenant-general. and commander at sea, and. 
with greatly reduced forces, foiled an intended 
invasion of England on tho part of France, 
carrying the alarm and tho w T ar back to the 
1 ittcr’s own coast”.. After tho accession of 
Edward VI., Dudley was created Earl of 
Warwick, the grant of Warwick Cattle and 
its manor being added to the title, lie as¬ 
sisted tho Duke of Somerset, then Loul 
Protector, against Scotland, and half the 
honours of the \ictory of Musselburgh were 
fiirly his. His ri.so and elevation were 
remarkably rapid; and, commensurate with 
au ambition that was beginning to pxcecd the 
bounds of rcasou itself, he was created suc¬ 
cessively Loixl High Admiral, Eail Mai .dial 
of England, Lord Steward of the Uou.cWMd, 
Lord Waiden of the Northern Marches, and 
finally, in 1331, was further elevated by tho 
title of Duke of Norllmmbciland. The new 
<duko, how'ovcr, began to compass tho fall of 
Somerset, thinking to lisc oil his d 2 »cent; 
.and ho was so far *es.sful tlut Somerset 
was executed. lie next endeavouicd to 
bring about a marriage between Lady Jane 
•Grey and ono of hi*, son*, and, on the death 
•ot Edward, ho proclaimed his daughter-in- 
law queen. An insurrection in favour of 
Mary was fatal to hij designs, and, after 
fcring committed to tho Tower, ho was exe¬ 


cuted on Tower Hill in August, 1#>3, in 
tho fifty-second year of his ago, whfeu hi a 
hand was all but grasping the crown of Eng¬ 
land. So much for excessive ambition. 

Tho reign of Mary is not entirely deficient 
of a certain amount of interest connected 
with tho “ Story of tho British Navy.” Her 
luckless matrimonial allianco with the 
gloomy Philip of Spain, and tho religious 
panics by which tho Constitution of England 
was shaken, in a manner, to its centre and 
foundation, opened tlio way for those stu¬ 
pendous events which made tho days of 
Elizabeth tho most brilliant and tho mosi 
glorious England had behold for centuries. 

Mary, it is recordod, equipped a fleet of 
28 sail, which she placed sender tho com¬ 
mand of Lord William Howard, whom, 
in tho first year of hor reign, sho had 
cicatcd Baron of Effingham, and Lord High 
Admiral of tho Seas of England. Tho os¬ 
tensible purpobo of this fleet was to guard 
tlio coasts against descents said to be medi¬ 
tated by tlio French, but, in reality, it was 
to escort King Philip to theso shores 
Philip had, however, entered tho nari»ui 
seas (Straits of Po\cr) with a fleet of lbl) 
Mil, and the yellow flag of Spain was proudly 
wa\ing at the maintop of tho Spanish ad¬ 
miral’s ship. Tho Englioh admii.il In held 
this Xfitli that genuine and indignant Eng¬ 
lish humour which found fonc and ex¬ 
pression in his phlegmatic temperament. 
Heedless of the fierce and sullen look Ins 
own loyal mistress would very likely cl st 
upon him, sublimely imliffeiont to tho 
opinion or the anger of tho Spanish prince, 
and e.u ing not a lottcn rope-yarn for the i«i;k 
and the thumb-screws, the pincers and tlio 
cold, the conglomciatcd dmhtnir* of the 
Inquisition, ir tho m'soiablc (into da Je in 
Kumlilield, Will am Howard oideiod the 
Sp.ini.ml to be saluted with a round shot, 
and compelled i im tc tako in liis “ bunting,” 
before he wuuld condescend to pay liis io 
spects to the scowling prince, who, vciy 
hkely, recorded an oath to “ givo him as 
good as he sent” wliou tho day of his power 
should arris c. The union, however, was 
one bctve n llio two sovereigns, and not 
between the people. Tho wretched, bibcus 
queen, fanatical and furious, devoured by 
lealousies and tortured by remorse, laerged 
through a miserable reign of fire ycais, 
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And the naval history of her rule is but a 
very brief one In addition to the chagrin 
she experienced from the sullen demeanour 
of her subjects, she endured the indifference 
with which the brutal bigot, Philip, met all 
her lavish fondness He go ided hci into a 
war with France on pam of total desertion, for 
winch he might, at least, have boon very pio- 
pcily liable to a “palish prosecution ’ She 
acceded, although it was against her will and 
the mtei eats of Engl ind W ai was dcclai od in 
1157, and, by the aid of the En 0 li-.li troops 
Philip obtained a victory ovei the French at 
bt Quontm 


On the other hind, tliQ English SUS» 
tamed a blow m the loss of Calais, after it 
had bedu in our hinds for 200 jeais It 
was the key of the kingdom, and was thus 
lost foi over It was taken m the winter 
cf mS b} tho Duke of Guise, and the 
humiliation was so gicat, that tho callou* 
tonipci ament of Muy }nldcd to tho stab 
which was thus inflicted Sickness and 
\ o\ation, mortificition and dropsy, combined, 
foiced lu r to succumb, and bho died exclaim-* 
mg with hoi 1 ist breath th it “ Calais would 
bo found en e iavui on liu lit ait 

Vhq aie now appioaching the golden da}s 



lljljrojd lal cc, Ldm ir li 


of Elizibeth and the Ainncli, wlich win 
make ample amende, in tho timing ml 
lamintic events tint ho alundmtlj wit i n 
'cich, foi all shoit conings Lutli itc tl it 
ha>o been clso una oidiblo 

ciiArriR mi 

FLT7AIETI VM) 1IIU VDMJ \L 

Lli/ajji ni, on whose name la been 
slnwued suchaia t van 1 } of titles—ill 
“Mr^in Quoen the ‘lion Queen th 
“\i\cn Queen, tho BiiL,ht Occident 1 
btar, and so on—tamo to tho In-,Ush 
throne on the death of hei affectionate sist l 
M r\, m the jcai 1558, md llio lugn of 
Flizibcth was ono unchm nwhed and un¬ 
tarnished cuecr cf lismg, biightm 1 g n ival 
gloiy fer ncaily half a Centura 
rhzabctb was the daughter of Henry VIII 
*n<l of Anno Bole} n, and, constitutionally 


*1 1 in'? 1 *• p td not a little of that n ito 

! lmpctu u anl mdomitdble tempci whi L 
I in lui f tllj i w is c\i_gerit 1 into iciac ta, 
tmjitui and w int n luclty Hat ind 
hi l\ witfi ill tho chuact ystics of isn- 
guino t nj i l cut, slit had icdh h hau, 
gi \ Muc oje i fncltl nose—the liuo 
c Vs l tk— ml a shup chin bho wa^ 
ui i i n 1 with\ unt} and self esUrm She 

I il t H nnlj u 1 a pcnuois di positi n, 

II ul 1 d ^*c it actions nobh — and nit in ones* 
il i^ to tho mannei bun —was i li\mg 
mis o fommme t ontr dictions, a true 
w nun tht most powaifyd scwcieign in the* 
woill— md hue jou hive m unflittcijng 
but tiulhful poi'iaituio cf ‘ Good Queen 
Lev* Her cdueili n ian in some thin'* 
on tne side of ped 111 * 13 , and w is 1 hibh cf 
mangled cl losics 1 it idi 1 cm mccs, It ilnn 
poetiy, and fine lid} ism I ho fine-lad} ism 
of tint cbj, when^ ln 0 h born women cufkk 
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make puddings and knit stockings, was yet 
rendered practical by a substratum of sound 
common sense* She was gifted with the 
latter quality to somo considerable extent. 

The English composition of lior nature, 
and what of it was English in her education, 
tended, as by instinct, to point out to her 
tho restoration and reconstruction of tho 
navy as tho truo source wlionco tho power, 
the glory, tho security, nnd tho pros¬ 
perity of tho kingdom originally sprang, 
and on which it dopeudod for continuation 
and support. 

Sho was twenty-two whon first taken 


from tho sooluaion in which sho was kept 
by Mary’s jealousy; and her first stop was, 
by an “ order in council,” to declaro herself 
to all tho world an independent and freo 
princess, repudiating all other connexion 
with Spain than that which was demanded 
by tbo etiquette and intercourse of nations 
This was a death-blow vo the insatiate and 
dctostablo Philip, who, on the death of his 
wife Mary, would havo marriod her sibter 
Elizabeth if ho could have dono so. This 
declaration thus destroyed his hoj>cs, set 
him to bite liis nails in solitude, and to plan, 
in tho depths of his malignant hoarfc, those 



id: Cjstl\ gunted to Sir John Doillcy by IMwaid VL 


schemes which wcio to keep tho half-slum - 
bonng woild so vciy “ wjd-'-awako” and 
btuiing even with ndmikition foi yeui3 to 
come, and to call forth a race of admirals 
sea captains *nd ocean kings—n*l BritMi- 
built from “.tern to stern”—who>ocareei 
will form, it is hoped, sterling chapter* in 
^ihis “ Sfoiy of the Ihitkh Navy.” 

When the crown was not thice days old 
on her head, she began to exhibit her Tudor 
energy by ordeiing Vice-Ad mil. if Malyn to 
gather all tho sliIo3 he could together, and 
to place them, without delay, in tho defence 
of the “narrow in order to pi event 

all foreign pci ns from entering or lca\ing 
a port without licenco; which latter clause 
was so sovorely adhered to, that, from tho 
serious inconvenionccs which aios<$, it wa9 
necessarily modiGcd. She also hastened to 
secure tho harbours of Dover and Ports¬ 
mouth, and to strengthen the defences of 


the Isle of Wight; so th*»1, before tho tir&t 
year of her reign w\as cut, the country wa*» 
con>idercd to bo s^cuio from any sudden 
suipnso at tho least. So iar so od. 

She buried herself in phim 1 >r the preset - 
v at ion of hip timber, in the casting ol hi i * 
c union} and in tlio m.i iufacturo of gun- 
p»wder at homo—a sm city of nitio with u-. 
causing it to be imported at ,i heavy e\pcn o 
Sho appealed cucctly to tho sympathies if 
her seamen by , aisiity th<o icogt*, incioa ir i 
their comfoito, and bettering thon* food. In 
(I.eso ameliorations and advancements her 
oftioere shared as a matter of course, ami 
tlio whole art and mysteiy of navigation 
underwent a stiicfc and sovero region, and 
bocomo luao than ever subject to tho laws 
and canons of a stiiclly mathematical science, 
grafting thorcon tho indispensable technology 
of tho profession. Tims sho aequiicd at 
once erodit for re-consolidating tho naval 
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power of England, and was esteemed monarch 
of the seas, insomuch that foreign potentates 
gazed on her with astonishment and respect, 
and willingly paid court to a power that had, 
before, been slowly declining in their estima¬ 
tion. She gavo oncouragoment to persecuted 
Protestants abroad—the Huguenot silk wea¬ 
vers of Lyons, the wool factors of Flanders; 
and to all professing handicrafts of auy kind 
sho proffered a cordial welcome—their skill, 
capital, and tools boing no less valuable to 
tlio nation than they were to tlicmsehcs. 
From this date begins tho rise and progress 
of tho manufacturing prosperity of England, 
which has at thu day arrived at such an 
incredible pitch of wrenlth and greatness. 
Naturally enough, thcro were hero addi¬ 
tional causes for embroiling a Protestant 
queen with tho Catholic powers of the Con¬ 
tinent; and tho King of Spain, with liis 
vast wealth pouring into his coffers fleet 
after fleet, with his navy, and his army, and 
liis influence, seemed by no moans a man 
safe to rouso. But Elizabeth held on her 
way, carried out her plans, and rated both 
him and Ills menaces at a very low standard 
indeed. As this course brought about the 
formation of tho Great Armada, which was 
to mako a complete conquest of Britain, and 
, humble it for ever, a few introductory woids 
respecting tho origin of the same appear to 
bo nceoabary. 

About tho year 15C2, tho Huguenots of 
France, driven to bay by tho intolerable and 
oppressive burdens placed upon them by 
their princes and rulers, and becauso the 
Catholic powers fittod out privateers and 
thq like, and harassed tho Huguenot coasts, 
not failing to insult and piratieally Attack 
English morcliant ships—if weaker—Eliza¬ 
beth, swearing one of her energetic and 
favourite oaths that this should no longer he, 
she—to use a pithy old saying—“ put her 
spoon into tho dish at onco.’’ Tho French 
Protestants offered her tho port of Ilavro 
do Graco (their Nowhavciri, provided she 
would help them; and in September, 15G2, 
sbo sent over a fleet, commanded by Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, which, aided by a body of 
troops, enterod tho port, and took possession 
of tho town. This was a severe blow to 
Franco; for that power having declared all 
English ships prizes while Elizabeth held 
; the port, sho retaliated by a similar measure, 


and forth from every port in England poured 
the privatcors, manned by tho boldest men 
and commanded by tho most skilful captains 
then navigating the seas, and tho French 
navy soon became decimated, to tbo conster¬ 
nation and surprise of tho rulers. One 
privalo adventurer alone, having but three 
irigalos—fitted out, it U true, at UU own 
expense—within tho short spaco of six weeks 
brought into New haven not less than eighteen 
French sail, tho whole, with their cargoes, 
valued at 50,000/. money of tho period. 
Tho impetus that was given, in addition, to 
shipbuilding and to navigation, aw’oko a 
spirit of adventure throughout lho land, and g 
tho wide seas of lho world became, in a * 
manner, the heritage of tho English rovers. 
Philip of Spain beheld this naval power 
quicken and grow into a gigantic life and 
colossal dimensions with the greatest pos&iblo 
uneasiness, and saw that, if ho could not 
check and choke this growing power in its 
beginning, his schemes for acquiring domi¬ 
nion as tho supremo Load of Europe would 
bo rendered abortive. Elizabeth, tho while, 
was striking vigorous blows at tho root of 
that despotic rule which his father, Charles V., 
had acquired through the instrumentality of 
his demon leader, tho Duke of Alva, in tho 
Low Countries. Philip liad ‘‘three strings 
to his bow 1 ’—that is to say, ho had three 
j channels ol annoying tho Queen of England 
open to him. One was tho pretext of reli¬ 
gion, and gotting the Pope to sanction a cru- 
vj.de which would placo the Father at tho 
head of the restored Catholic creed in Eng¬ 
land. Tliernext was by giving encourage¬ 
ment to a Papal party in her ow n dominions; 
and the third, and by far the most potent 
aiguuicnt, to gather round him a forco so m 
multitudinous, an armament so vast, as to 
period a design established on a scalo hitherto 
undreamt of in the lii-dory of lho world, and 
put an end to all ambitious attempts on tho 
pari of England for over. All this, of course, 
eon tained the nucleus oi Vii k ‘ Ai uiada.” lie 
thus lurnod to the worst or best uses tiro 
execution of Mary, Queen ol Scots, and, 
under pretence of guarding his shores in tho 
Netherlands, continued to build new ships 
ready for tho cxpcctod occasion. With that 
Rublimo soV-confidence which never deserted 
lior, and vjith that &dl tnpt in the affection 
of her subject in which no queen was ever 

10 
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yet deceived, Elizabeth continued the even 
tenor of her way, and not being quite 
blind to the fact that her good and gentle 
“ cousin” Philip was preparing for her an¬ 
nihilation, busied herself in improving and 
increasing her naval armaments, and in 
giving every possible encouragement to the 
best and bravest navigators of the ago to 
engage themselves in her service. Honours, 
advancement, liberal pay, letters of marque, 
prizes surrendered to tho captors, and the 
like, were some of the inducements she held 
out, and the result was a galaxy of seamen 
— u gahny /”—pool?! such a crow of “salt¬ 
water” Titans—as never before trod plank 
lb rouged to her nod and beck, and soon 
brann to show the mettle of tho race from 
winch they had sprung. Guessing so well 
/’hilip’s purjKisc, mid, though war was not 
ictually declared, a scries of petty reprisals, 
>iten attended, however, with important 10 - 
nilt*, having for a longtime been carried on, 
Elijah ■'ill liceuscd adventurers *lo fit out 
vissels for tho Wevt Indies and the Spanish 
main, whoie Philip's treasurd ships were 
am *lv li ua-sed, and many of them taken as 
prize'. 

In l.V-7, tho queen, in older to play at 
tb r ■‘line gum* tint Philip was so intent 
upm, lent a iWt, under Sir Francis Drake, 
to tho port of C ilu. whore ho was to do all 
in hampering that ami iblc m. nnrch ho was 
able, and wlimo ho succeeib'd beyond hi* 
hopes. Six greu galleys, destined to guard 
the p«.it } were forced to fly for '•bolter under 
*ho e uiiif n of tin* castle, while I)rako made 
tiie-sh'p-. of Upwards ot a liunSred sail of 
SjuiiianU in the biy, t *ill laden with ammu- 
n lion mid pruvieoiii int**adid lor Pliilip’s 
* great fleet, the building of which still w-oiit 
or. with undmrimshed vigour. The present 
chapter is cuiifnn d to a brief sketch of tho 
life of tho que^n as connected with the 
piogicss of the Iter al Navy; and, though tl e 
names of her i\ ddo admiral} appear, and 
reference is made to tho Great Annada, the 
captains thouifc’ves, and tho episode of 
Philip’s floot, will occupy so many especial 
places in Uicii proper order. , For the 
present, the salient events of Elizaboth’a 
reign alone will be taken notice of, and tho 
fouler reason for adopting this Man is tho 
multiplicity of persons*and tho* numerous 
engagements branching out of lh|> latllo of 


tho Armada, necossary to desoribo, and which, 
in tho present chaptor, would encumber our 
progross. 

Philip’s chocks and losses from time to 
timo were neither few nor far between; but, 
urged by his dark fanaticism, by his hopes 
of a sanguinary revenge, by his jealousy and 
love of power, lie bad his huge fleet ready 
by l.W, as ho himself insolently announcod 
it to tho world in a pompous declaration, 
printed in Latiu, as well as in every spoken 
European language, and bearing date tbo 
20 th of May of the same year, and ho denomi¬ 
nated it tho “ most happy Armada.” Amidst 
tlio multitude of seamen, soldiers, marines, 
and tho like, no loss a complement than 121 
monks arc enumerated amongst tho host, 
belonging to tho several orders, and haring 
their Inquisitorial furniture ready for un¬ 
packing and putting to u«e tlio moment tb-'y 
should land in England, for tho punish¬ 
ment of tnc heretics. The Duke of Medina 
Sidnnia commanded the Armada, and Loi <1 
llow’aid of Elllngham tho English fleet; 
and on tho 1st of June, 158S, iho Spanish 
floot, in all its pomp, and array, and splen¬ 
dour, sadod from Lisbon to join the forces 
of tho Prince of Parma in Calais ltoails. 

I need here only state that, by the aid of 
■dorms and tempests—by the Spani Ai \esvl \ 
being too unwieldy for handling—by the 
quick and dexterous manoeuvring of our own 
seamen and thoir ships—by the mod daring 
attacks and by miraculous successes—tbo 
proud fleet of Philip w'as aeattcied to tlio 
four winds, and, out of the jmuulcsl arma¬ 
ment that over sailed out of poit,-the 
miserable residue of tlioso that went back 
i* > o'uly inti edible. Lofty ship}, hhattered 
in hull and rigging—tlio crews pictures ot 
suffering and terror—their officers tilled with 
dread and despair—and tho people them¬ 
selves looking in dismay at this humiliating 
spar tacle—presented so striking a contrast, 
made in such a brief spaco of timo, and 
evinced the impoteney of tyranny in such a 
manner, that Philip himself might have 
taken a b^soii from it and laid it to licai t, 
had Hot his stubbornness, backed by his 
prido and wounded vanity, blinded him to 
all probable after consequences. While bo 
set himself atresh, therefor©, to repair his 
damages, and enter upon the gigantic task 
of re-creating his navy, the cruisers ci 



THE STORY OP THE BRITISH NAVY. 


Elizabeth sped ovor every sea, haunting tho 
coasts o! Spam, way la} mg the Plato Hoots 
and silver ships, destioymg, capturing, and 
filling English ports with prize after puzo 
It was a bnlliant and a joual timo for tho 
adventwcis and pnvatoers of that period, 


for an hoar sufficed to make the er»w of ink 
English ship wealthy for life, and many a 
vast fortune was transfen cd fi om the holds of 
the Spanish ships to purchase broad acres for 
gu neis, petty officers, and c iptains, whose 
descendants aie to bo found, m the South of 



Sir W&ntis Diako. 


England cspocnllv, cn ojmg the r w 11 
known ratnmou’v to this dm Ihc b nil i 
md devilish carnival cf ^liu^ht i com 
mcneid on the Hugcnots on tho eve ot St 
Bartholomew mov°d tho indignation ct 
tluaboth again&t th# Catholics, and nlicu 
Ilenu of h ivane ascended tho thionc ot 
I ranco a Protestant 1 mg—sho aide 1 li m 
with money and tioops, which was still a 
sequel tithe chastisement she continued to 
inflict upon tl e arrogance of Spam 
I ho utter def mt of tho guat Spanish 
Armada, of which more will be said anon, 


le t LlizibtlU the unImpute 1 b wreragu of 
th sc is t maud wide She died, it may be 
uldc 1 m tho joai 1003, m the 70th year of 
hci , aftei she bad been Queen over 
hn lmd for noio tliai fivyand foity ycais 
The licet she left behind her was most effi¬ 
cient and seiviccable It c uupnsed forty- 
two at mt vessels, whose iggiigito tmnige 
w is 1( 0 tous, manned by a foico of 5 022 
mmners or seamen*, 820 gunners, and 2 030 
soldiers or marmos—a very serviceable foict, 
indeed, aJiiLot any power whatever that* 
thcuncistfd 0 • 

I 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

III. 

HARDNESS. 

TO PIERCE A HALFPENNY WITH A NEEDLE. 

Every one knows that if of two bodies ono is harder than tho other 
the former will scratch tlio latter. A piece of gla^s will scratch 
marble; a diamond will cut glass. The glass is harder than the 
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Pig. 11. How to Pierce a Halfpenny with a Needle. 


marble, the diamond harder than the glaso. A bit of steel—a knife, 
for instance—will scratch* copper. It is not impossible to pierce a 
halfpenny with a needle, because it is harder than the coin. 

The problem may appeal! impossible of solution, for if we endeavour 
to drive a need]e*tbrou : jti a halfpenny as we would drive a nail 
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through a board we shall fail every time, because we shall break tlio 
needle, which, though it possesses groat durability, is also very 1 r'ttlo. 
But if by some method we can manage to maintain the noodle in a 
rigid and upright position above the halfpenny, wo can drive it into 
the coin with a hammer! 

In order to perform this experiment successfully we must have a 
cork which is of the same height as the noodle, and into which the 
latter must be driven. Thus the needle is maintained in a perfectly 
rigid condition, and may be struck violently in the direction of itj 
axis without being broken. 

Now place the needie ^buried in the cork) above a halfpenny, which 
may rest either upon a u bolt-washer,” or even on wooden table, 
which will not be injuictl by the exj»criment. Then with a somewhat 
heavy (locksmith’s) hammer strike the cork decidedly. 

If the blow be delivered straight and strong, the needle will pass 
right through the halfpenny. 

Ho cxijcrimciit can be made equally well with any other piece of 
money. We must, however, add that the exporimt nt may not succeed 
at the first attempt; it may bo noccs-ary to repeat the trial many 
times; but it i-i capable of accomplishment, and we have bc-ido us 
some coins which have been pierced by needle^ in the manner above 
dcsci ibod. 

It will be a very diflbnlt matter to withdraw the needle from tlio 
coin after flic experiment. The adhesion io very gieat. 

TO KEEP A PEXNY REVOLVING IN A LAMPSHADE, 

Grasp a lamp-shade in the right hand, as shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 12). Now, with the left hand, twirl a coin on its edge into the 
shade, and at the same ni( ment cause the shade to rotate in tlio right 
hand. The coin w ill roll round without • 

If the movement of the shade bo gradually slackened, the coin will 
by decrees rotate tow aids the lower part of the lampshade; If the, 
speed bo augmented, the coin will by degrees end the cone towards 
the upper circumference. The movement of the roin will continue 
.lust as long as the twilling motion of tlio shade is kept uu. The 
money is maintained bv the action of ccntiifugal force, and moves in 
an inclined position similar to that of a rider in iXe^circus. With 
practice one can roll two pious of money in the lamp-shade at tlio 
same time. 

The experiment ive have described is •very easy to perform; only 
a slight movement of the hand is needed. Although !-omc dexterity 
is KHp.ired in laum liinir the pi un\ into iho lamp-hade at first, still* 
uo paitienlar skill on the pait of the pci firmer is* required. Wo our- 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


selves have done the tiuk with ease, and have taught many persons 
inexpeuonccd m sleight of hand to peifoim it 
If a lamp shade ho not available, we may use a basin or pan, or a 
salad-bow 1, but the caidboaid lamp shade is lightest and most handy, 
and should be chosen m piefoicnco to all othci ai tides 



El fl (Tb Or t LMttTI l GAL EORi E 

The effi ts of ccntiifngal foice au mxmbstcl undu a gieat\anct> 
of cueunistiiK(s, and vw ini\ fic jtuinly oWivt them 

When a^tctilw iv is lun umnd a •*haip cuive, the outci lail is ilw iv 
raised above the liinci so tli it the tiam whe 1 jasking lound the cui\o 
ma\ letain it-> ] option on tlie mi i il , 

If jou urn lapillv lomid a smtll noil 11 tiack mu will lind it 
nocessaiy to incline youi bod> tow aids the conti < ~o that ;yuui c ouise 
may thus become the moi» f 1 ipid 

Tlie eflccNof ccnh itu^ il fnceatt otheiwise fiC|uentl\ obscivabh 
as foi 111 stinto, when a < wheel is icxohmg lapulh the mud 

which ad ho 1 os to tlie tnc is filing awa> fiom tin wheel h> the action 
of centnfue: il foiec 

It is contufugal f^ioo \\|mh sometunes causos millstones fco split 
when re\ol\iru: at a high speed It is the same foice wluch causes 
the tiny drops of watei to ilr out of the wirkn basket in which lettuce 
is being washed, dr^ed, and bhaken 
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SOIENHFIC AMUSEMENT^ 


T11L SLING. 

When one launches a stone fioin a sling, the stone escajcs fiom tho 
circle which it has boon made to descubo as soon as one stung of tho 
sling lia'* been let go, and it flies off at a tangent with the same 
■velocity that has been imparted to it at the moment it \\ as lcleased 





1 1 & !(, The duo slm o 


10 Hilton l 1 01 410 20 A (jlJ AT HLlGlir 

When tin wntei \\a a sc hi ulbc v anl u^cl to w ilk m tin council 
he subslitutul an oiduiuv w liking m:i k f l tin •din., ml foi the 
s^c nc a ] ot ito ind in tic following muinci In mic e vif i in his e\- 
1 f iuncut lie fi\cl i pet do at the tnd if bis unt m a him w i- ml 
then, wlulling the stub as he would wlml i slma he -ujddtuh 
stoppt d the motion win n th cul of flu stick pointed upwaids The 
nota f o was thus hiultd to in immense hught m the an 

1 
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Scientific amusements. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INERTIA. 

In treatise* on mechanic* and physic*, “ineitia” is defined as A 
propci ty of matter by which bodies tontl to preserve a condition cf 
repov\ and by which a body in motion is provontod from modifying 
of ito 'If the movement which has boon imparted to it. 



1 1 *;. 1 i. Half i\),\n Railing o\ 'i nu Uinta r IU. 


A nnCE OF MOSEY ROLLING ON AN UMBRELLA, 

We will lirst give an illustration of the feat performed by son e 
j'lu ;b*rs ajz , tlie circling of a half-crown upon a Japanese umbrella, 
a** shown in the engraving. The umbrella is turned lapidly round 
and. to ifl appearance, the half-crown is i turning along the bin fate: 
but n is Hall\ 'the umbrella that is moving beneatli the piece if 
liiotiey. This i* an exam]do of the principle of inertia. The *\pui- 
ment is peiformed v< ry cleverly hj the Japanese jugglers. 

* 

TO Cir A VLACH , WITH ITS STONE, RIGHT TlirOVGlL 

t 

Take an aiiupst ripe pea* li, of medium size, and insert In it a table- 
.knife so that the blade ina.\ be in contact with the edge of the btone 
If tlic peach be too ripe to remain suspended on the Hade it can be 
fastened ty a thread, but op the express condition that the knife-blade 
remains in emit act .wltli the edge of the stone. 

The knife w itli the p<»aeJi attached is then grasped In the left lrinl 
tightly and lmnly # and v ah another table knife a blow ib .-truck bj 







SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS 


the light hand—a smart, violent l>low—on tlio knife, close to tlio fruit 
If the knife has been propeily insei ted into the fruit, so that the shock 
it* tiansmittod in the direction of the centio of giavity of tho poach, 
the stone will bo cut normally to its axis, as well as tho tissue which 
encloses it, and moiever m a vciy neat mannoi indeed 

In peifoiming this cxponment it will ho well to suspend the pexch 
over a table, and to use common knrves, which aie not likely to K 
damaged* 



Pig 15 How to Cut throu a h a 1 each 


M*ny games based upon nicitii ’ uc practised One of them con¬ 
sists m placing in the midst of a ceitun incumfcienco a pipe, at the 
up] < i end of which some pieces of mo ie\ ne placed The pipo, vs lien 
thiown at with quoits ox a stick lets the coin fall to the^giound witlim 
the ciulc, but if tho pieces must be stuuk beyond tlic circle, it is 
uo^essai v to aaoid hitting the pipe (On this principle the “ cocoa nut 
thiowing ” is piacti od at fail s ) * 

It is by \iitue of the ineitia of mattei that the putulos of dust axe 
biater out of oui clotht*- e\u\ j article Ikjluj: m a ( nlition of upc^ % 
^ lion the shock of the ^uddui ^tiok* put m motion Hit s>tull in which 
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♦he paiticlos are resting, they remain behind, and at oneo fall down 
released from the clothes. 

When a piece of coid is vigoiously flourished and then suddenly 
checked in the moment of its greatest impulse, tho extreme end, which 
has the greatest velocity, has a tendency to escape fiom the other 
sections, and in its attempt a noise is pioduced. This is tho cracking 
of the whip It is on the same piiuciple that the diops of water will 
run fiom the lcttuco leases when forcibly shaken in a wichci basket 
Jn this theie is also an illustration of centnfugal foice, as all eddy 
mentioned 

Fact-, of this iiatme ma> be multiplied exceedingly. A bullet shot 
fiom a nflo wil^go through a pane of gl iss and It a\c d louud hole in 
it, but it the ball wcie tin own by the hand, at a much less speed tho 
glas& would bo shiveied into fragments 



The flexible si m < f a ])liint nn\ be tend b> swift h 1 khi/oi 1 1 1 1 \ 
tin own at it at i great **p<td The velocity m this ra^c is \u\ lii^b 
and the molt cults dnrtth stiuch attnn al o a speed so gioat that thci 
separate them>eh< s fLom Hie suiioundmg molecules bctoie tlicy lia\e 
had time to communicate then velocity to the lattoi 

20 PROJECT ONE OR mo «DRA V(*U2 s ITJBN 1 PROM A HEAP 

c of in & nr. 

« 

This experiment is avaii^tion of one which we have explained in 
another pla n e. It is performed by moans of draughts or back-gammon 
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“men,” but instead of a piece of wood, another disc is used as a 
projectile. 

Build up a column of ton or twelvo pieces, as in the illustration, and 
with the thumb and forefinger propel the single disc violently against 
the pile, causing the disc to strike the column (Fig, 16). The piece 
thus launched out will strike tangentially the pile in one of two ways 
—either it will hit it at the point of contact of two discs, in which 
case two will be projected from the column; or it will strike a single 
disc, as shown in the illustration, in which the black piece only will 
be projected from the pile, without disturbing the stability of the other 
pieces. 



Tig. 17. The Card and tlic Cjiu. 


TIIE CARD AND THE COIN. 

Place on the forefinger of your left hand,, held upright, a card, on 
t ie card place a half-crown or other good-sized coin, and offer to 
remove the card without disturbing the coin. To do this you must 
fillip” the card forcibly with the middle finger of tlfo'right hand; 
' e ra " tclDOai 'd will be propelled across the room, and the coin will * 
remain upon the finger. In performing this trick, care must be taken 
0 flip the card in a plane perfectly horizontal to the coin—as shown 
m the illustration (Fig. 17). 

(To be continued.) 
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MY FIRST ELEPHANT. 


BY ('APTAIN C. H. OZANNE, O. S. D. 


XT7HEN I was about sixteen years of age, I was laid up at school 

* * in England by a bad attack of inflammation of the lungs. For 
a long time the effects hung about me, and, as the winter was coming 
on, it was thought advisable to send mo for a change of climate to 
Ceylon, where my father was in command of a battery of artillery 
stationed at Triucomaloe. 

In a few weeks I was walking up the patli to my father’s quarter*-, 
where my mctlier and sisters were eagerly waiting on the step of the 
verandah to welcome me. 

Everything was new and delightful to a boy just out of a school¬ 
room. I was provided with a pony and a gun, and soon became a iairlv 
good shot and a good horseman. As there wore no boys at Ti iueoina- 
lee, I soon made friends among the officers, and joined them in tlieii 
shooting exclusions 

The battery had bemi stationed in India some years previously. and 
one of the officers had shot several elephants. One day, when I was 
dining at moss with a subaltern named Owen. Captain Nugent ga\ * 
us a veiy glowing description of a risky encounter iie lial ha l nil'll 
tlie elephant whoso ruornunis tusks adorned liis quarters. Anotliu 
officer enteitained us with a vh id account of a pig-sinking ad\ 
in which his her**? had h^on badly cut hy the pi&’.s tusk-, and he hal 
killed ilie brute by a lucky stroke <>f his spear. 

All tliis conversation created in my mind a desire to* tut kin bigg* r 
game thau the duck and so on, with which I had hitherto been sal¬ 
lied. To shoot an elephant appeared to me the height of bliss—not one 
of the broken-^) irited eifeus animals, familiar to all, but a real wild 
elephant, roaming in his native jungh 

By r a few careless questions I extracted from Captain Nugent all the 
information on the subject that 1 could without hinting at the de-sigu 
that began to form itself in my lnain. I thus lcaint the way to track 
and to sulk an elephant j what riffr'. to iw* ; and many other piece^ of 
information which I thought would bo useful to me. 

I wont to bed in a thoughtful frame of mind to dream of nothin*. 
• else all night but that T was chased hy gigantic elephants with ling*' 
luskn, that I had no ritle, and could not run away. From sink 
dreams I would wake up,in a great stato of excitement, to lind ni' 
mouth dry and inyfa^n streaming with perspiration. 

For ‘-ewTal da\s iny r tfne thought was how to arrange for an 
tl«'pliant kuuj. On inquiry , 1 found that if occasionally happened tba 4 
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tracks of elephants were to be seen in the jungle and in the fields 
adjoining. My informant was my father’s appoo (butler), who told 
me that, many years before, he had been employed as an elephant 
tracker. I thought lie seemed somewhat vague in his idea* on the 
subject, but 1 had no one else to confide my plans to. By lavish bri¬ 
bery , and still moro lavish promises in case of .success, I got him to 
undcitalce to come with mo and help me to carry out my design. One 
point upon which ho was very decided was that the piopev plat e to hit 
an elephant was just between the ejos. 

Ha\ ing now, as 1 thought, acquired all the necessary information, 
and having hound the appoo , whose name was Haini, to secrecy, I set 
to woik to prepare for my expedition. * 

Jt was certainly a rather wild undertaking, looked at in cold blood, 
foi a boy of less than seventeen, who knew pi actually nothing of the 
lisks, and very little of how to act when face to face with his foe. 
Ho\ywcr, I was a \ery fair shot, and thought I should be steady 
enough when it came to the ciitical momem. and my very ignorance 
ol the danger helped me. 

The next step was to borrow’ a rifle fi om my father—a mvzzle-lo ider— 
and to prat tise diligently with it. After a f'wv weeks 1 piactice, 1 felt 
< onfident of success, if I could get a fair shot. 

All rliis tium Kami w’as making inquiries among the natives, and 
one da\ he < amo to me with the news that a poor Tamil had had his 
uops all destiny ed by an elephant. 

The eventful day had come. 

I did not date to t“ll m\ father of my intention hut I asked his leave 
to go shooting for a few daj s and to take IJami with me. 

Some of the officers wore going to shoot in the jungle, and be con¬ 
cluded that I was going with them I thought he would not be angry 
when 1 came ba^k, so Iieoomiled my deception to my conscience and 
• rtartcd. taking ILuni to carry,a second lllie. which I ltfid borrowed,and 
a in thcr man, Don Fasti an, to guide us. 

We three left the foit and made our \\ u \ by canoe up the Maliavili- 
ganga for some eight or nine miles, when w’C^disembarked and entered 
the jungle. TJiougli this was not by any means my fir^t experience of 
the jungle, I could not altogether shake off the feelings of awe to which 
the silence and solitude gave ii>e. * f 

However, I tried to keep mj thought-. on the work before me. and’ 
followed liana and his fiiend, who male their wsxy to the point 
where the Tamil imagined the elephant Or elephants were likely to 
l>ass the d*xy. * 

For a long time we tramped about unsuccessfully. At last I called a 
halt for lunch and re-*t. Alter lunch we started a-tain, refreshed and 
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more hopeful, as Hami had noticed certain signs which made him 
think that elephants wero not far off. Both he and Don Bastian began 
to get excited, and I to foel my pulse beating more rapidly than it was 
wont to do. 

After tramping for a couple of hours, wo saw Don Bastian, who was 
on ahead, stop suddenly. He then turned round, and came swiftly but 
noiselessly back, saying in a loud whisper, u UUxjn ! ullyci /” (elephant.) 

I confess that for a moment 1 felt my courage fail me, but I have 
since heard that it is the case with the bravest men before they go 
into action, so I don't mind confessing it. 

I looked to my caps and held my rifle -firmly across my body, ready 
for any emergency. As the momeri of action drew near, I felt my 
nerves grow steady, and 1 began to feel calm,though intensely excited. 

AVe steadily followed Don Bastian as he stealthily crept up wind 
towards our prey. Hand following close behind me with the spaie 
lifle. As we came lound a clump of trees, we saw a solitary elephant, 
quietly bjcaking ofF the small brandies from the trees. As lie 
alone and there was no sign of a herd about, the nppoo wliispciod 
to me that lie was a rogue elephant, no doubt the veiy one that lia l 
done so much damage. Hami evidently was beginning to lose his 
coinage, and tried to peisimde me to avoid him; hut 1 was not to 
be cheated of mv game whin, lie was actually b“fore my eyes. 

I knew nothing of the danger of attacking a logue, and was latbei 
pleased to find him alone, thinking it would make it easier woik 
*\for me: so I crept on all the mure determined by the sight of hD 
tj^lendid tusk*-. 

P t suppose T made a noise a*> I threaded my way thiough the jungle, 
for the elephant slowly diutfled along the edge of the tices, cropping 
them as he went, and I followed as fast as 1 could cicep. This went 
on till tht* elephant got to the china flow jungle), when he suddenly 
crashed through* tlu» dense undo growth, and disappeared. 

l r pon this 1 got into the open and ran to the point where lie had 
enter'd the chain , Hami at my heels. T could heat him breaking 
his way through the treps, snapping ofi‘ bran-lies and crushing the 
saplings as lie went. Thinking my intended piey w r as about to 
escape me, I followed down the kino bo bad made as best I could. 
Aft°r a few v yards I stopped; all was still; not a sound was to be 
"heard but the rustling of the leaves in the breeze, the chatter of 
monkeys, and the ohiiping of crickets ami jfcl.tr insect and bird life. 
The beating of my lif'ait was the loudest sound of all. Thinking 
that the elephant, had parsed through the jungle and reached an 
open space beyond, J crept cautiously on. The path that he had 
mile in Tils pmap had partly closed up again, and I had to push 
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my way through. As I glanced round to seo if Hami was following, 

I caught a glimpse of his brown face almost white with fear, wimim 
he held the rille at full-cock, pointing directly at the small of my 
back. Motioning to him to give me the rifle, I let down tho hammer to 
half-cock and returned it to him. I was now breathless with excite¬ 
ment. Suddenly a crash on my right made me turn round wnu a 
start, and there, trumpeting shrilly, was the elephant. His huge form 
towered above me, as he stood with uplifted trunk ready to crush me 
to the earth. I had my rifle across my body, my Anger on the trigger. 
My first impulse was to aim between his eyes as I had been told 
by Hami to do: but, to my hoiror, 1 saw* that f was aiming too high. 

It was too late to change my aim. as the uplifted trunk would in 
another moment haae heon brought dow T n upon my bead and crushed 
me to death. 

I wildly ]allied the trigger, aud sdaggoied backwards. For a second 
or frwo I did not know' whether 1 was ups( t b\ iho elephant or not: 
but. on recoveiing myself. I saw him slowly sinking dowui in a heap 
at mV feet. 

It w r as a narrow es» ap*\ 

I then remembered that in the Iniirv and excitement of starting 
1 hod put in a rather heaVy charge of powder. My bullet had hit 
the elephant on the fatal spot just above the place I had intended to 
aim at. It w^as foitunato for me that in my haste I had been unable 
to cm ry out the inaccurate initiations I had men eel. 

Hami had ilisappeaiod, canning the sp«ve rifle with him. Don 
Hast Jan, who had climbed a tree when the ttppoo and I entoied the 
jungle, on seeing my helnut fall ofl* my head as I tottered backwards, 
at once concluded that the elephant had killed me, and rushed off* to 
make his way home and tell everybody that the ina/iatmeah w'as dead. 

I called Hami hack, and after mftkin& sine that the elegant w'as 
dead--he never moved alter the first shot - 1 clambered over his body, 
as the chi'na w r as too dense to allow me to pass alongside him, and 
nit off his tail. Hami and I tlnn stait» d for home, where T showed 
in t \ tail in triumph. • 

My father w*as angry with mo for running such a risk, hut success 
<wor commands respect, and lie said ver\ little, but sent tor tho 
tusks, which he had mounted and put up in the dining-room. My. 
mother and sisters thought it their duty to reprove mo for a foolhardy 
Captain Nugent admired the tusks and gave it as his opinion 
that I w^s a plucky fellow. 

Wo ended my first elephant hunt. I have since then killed many, 
but never again did I follow one into the ehena, ^and nover aimed 
between the eyes. 
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COLLEGE DAYS* 

BY AN OLD OXONIAN* 
THE SIEGE. 


A LL the world knows how England 
“drifted into war" some few years 
ago. All tho world knows how apparently 
trivial and unimportant aro tho causes of 
war—how a personal pique, a question of 
etiquottc, or a fashion of dress, has set two 
groat nations by tho ears, cost millions of 
money on both sides, made thousands of 
widows, and thrown back tho march of civili¬ 
sation for centuries. So, in privato life, wo 
drift into quarrels without moaning it. The 
most peaceful man in tho world—wore ho 
tho Prosident of tho Feaco Society himself— 
may walk into the streets in tho morning 
with a mind at case, and thinking evil of no 
man, and in half-an hour may return homo 
with half-a-dozen lawsuits ou his hands. 

A rccolloetiun of old timos has prompted 
me to make these remarks. Being, while at 
college, an inoffensive member of tho uni¬ 
versity, and keeping myself, on principle, 
aloof from all “rows,” it was moro than 
once my fate to find myself involved, with¬ 
out any fault of my own, in those queer con¬ 
flicts which aro generally considered to bo 
restricted to tho “ fast” set in the college. 
One of these adventures I now proceed to 
narrate. 

In all descriptions of sieges it is necessary 
that tho topography should bo thoroughly 
explained, so that tho achievements of tho 
opposing forces may bo clearly understood. 

My rooms were the garret set,” closo to 
ti corner of tho quadrangle. I preferred 
them to tho ground-floor set because they 
were out of tho way. 

Ground-floor rooms, as a rulfi, are not 
suited for quiet and reading men. You 
cannot but havo some acquaintances who 
belong to tho fuic "set; and thoso good- 
natured* fiQckloss fellows are always bother¬ 
ing you. While you aro hard at work, 
getting up tho lecturo or reading for the 
examination, they coinc thundering "at your 
door, just to sit with you for half-an i -hour. 

t You have obdurately “ sported yotir oak 
in other words, locked tho. outer door, an act 
which is equivalent*to the “ not at homo” of | 


modem fashion. Finding that their shout* 
ing and hammering at the door aro useless, 
they procood to tho window, and if they once 
catch a sight of you thcro is an ond to all 
hopes of poaco. They will talk to you. 
Sometimes tlioy make their entry through 
tho window, sometimes they sit with one leg 
ncgl igently thrown over the sill. If they are 
not in-college men they aro sure to want 
beer, and your stores of Bass aro laid under 
contribution. 

Even if you are lucky enough to escape 
their eyes, you are still disturbed with their 
noisy onslaught at tho door; and all loading 
ruen know how terribly their work is hin- 
dcrod by buck a disturbance. 

Whereas, if you take a set of rooms at the 
top of tho building, you havo several advan¬ 
tages. The lazy fast men do not like tho 
troubled climbing up six or soven sets of 
stairs for the chance of finding you at home. 
You havo no ono above you to worry you 
with noises overhead—a matt or of no small 
importance when the habits of some men are 
considered; and you escapo tho annoyance 
of strangers coming in by mistake, having 
forgotten whether tkoir friend lived up two 
or three pairs of stairs. 

My own rooms had another and a very 
considerable advantage. Tho staircase was 
shaped like tho letter Y—the diverging 
branches leading to tho two sets of garrets; 
therefore any ono who set foot upon the stairs 
must ho hound for thoso particular rooms, 
and in con&equence tho tramp of passing 
feet was not to bo heard. The stairs wore 
rather stoop, very narrow, and spiral; but 
in college no one troubles himself about such 
trifles. 

There ft good and evil in all things, and 
evon tho garret set was not without tlieir 
disadvantages. Thoy were a trifle too hot in 
summer and a triflo too cold in winter; but 
the chief drawback was to bo found in the 
cats. Now, I am very fond of cats in their 
place. I like them in my v ooms. I like to 
see them lying stretched at full length be¬ 
fore tho Arc, or coiled in sleeping luxury on 
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gchair; hut I hare the greatest objoction 
to them just outside my bedroom window 
between l and 4 a.m. Our roof, being Tory 
favourably constructed to suit feline idiosyn¬ 
crasies, was a notable resort for tlieir nightly 
meetings, and they UBed to wax so very elo¬ 
quent that 

—_ M not poppy nor mandragmw, 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

&hull ever medicine ns to that sweet sleep" 

which wo would only be too glad to wolcomo. 

So, despairing of obtaining rest by ordi¬ 
nary means, I went to a seedsman’s and 
purchased a quart of peas, which I calcu¬ 
lated would do good service when projected 
through a glass tube by way of a pea¬ 
shooter. 

After depositing these missiles in my 
room, I went to take tea with a friend be¬ 
longing tp another college, and did not return 
until just hoforc the gates closed—?.c., a littlo 
before nine o’clo *;k r.M. 

On entering tlie quadrangle, I saw at once 
that some game was afoot. There was an 
evident stir throughout the place, and I 
wondered what it could all bo about. A few 
n inutes served to explain the phenomenon, 
fo r , on entering my rooms. I found a couple 
of acquaintances who had been waiting for 
me, and thought that they might as woll 
beguile tlie timo with a little amusement. 

After doing a littlo fencing, and a little 
single-stick, and a littlo boxing, and a groat 
deal of smoking, they rummaged out my 
peas and glass tubes, and had a shooting- 
match out of tho window. 

So far so good; and if they had contented 
themselves with aiming at lifeless targets 
no’ harm would have been done. But the 
amusement proved so oxciting that they first 
shot at the sparrows and pigeons, then at the 
kitcheu-boys, then at tho scouts; and just 
before I returned thoy had attained the 
climax of audacity by pegging into another 
man’s rooms. It was certainly a very 
tempting opportunity. A wine party was 
being held; and just as one of the guests 
was raising a glass to his lips, a pea was 
sent into it, splashing the liquid into his face. 

Of course there was a tremendous tur¬ 
moil, and vengeance wa3 vowed on the only 
rooms from which the missile could have 
been projected. However, I felt tolerably 
secure in my position, and thought that I 


should get off with a few panes of gloat 
smashed; so I turned the original aggressors 
out of my rooms, and prepared for a siege. 

Knowing that nothing would be done 
until after eleven o'clock, I road as usual, 
and then sot about the needful arrangements. 
Firstly, I left the lamp burning in my sit* 
ting-room, opened the windows, bo as to 
expose only half the surface of gloBS, and 
retired to my bedroom, which was in total 
darkness. Having poured the peas into my 
slop-basin, so as to bo ready to hand, and placed 
a couple of spare glass tubos on the bed in 
case tho one in use should drop or be broken, 

I opened tho window slightly, and then con¬ 
sidered the arrangements on that Bide to bo 
completed. 

The windows being now ready for tho 
assault, tho door had to be fortified. This 
was easily done. First the oak was sported, 
and thon a scuttlcfull of small coal, and a 
brown george (< e. f a huge brown stone jar) 
full of water, were placed close at hand. A 
oingle-stick wa* then laid ready to the grasp, 
and all was ready. 

About half past eleven out came tho whole 
party in great spirits, and spread themselves 
about tho ground, seeking for stones. For¬ 
tunately tho gravel was very firmly set, so 
that stones could not readily bo procured. 

Presently an assailant found a convenient 
stone, flung back his arm to hurl tho mis- 
Bile, and in a moment he was seen with his 
hands over his face, stamping about in a 
horrid ^ago from the pang inflicted on his 
cheek by a pea. Having always been noted 
as a deadly jnarksinan with a gea-shooter, I 
mode very fino practico among the enemy, 
always aiming at the nose, and very seldom 
missing tho face. 

Of course the peas could be shot very 
much fustor than the stones could be thrown, 
and tho effects of so galling a fire were 
speedily evident. At first tho enemy came 
boldly to the assault, disdaining to take any 
precautions, but in a veiy fhort time they 
were obliged to stand with their backs to 
me while they woro picking up stones, and 
only ventured to turn round just sufficiently 
to enable •them to fling tho pebblo. Even 
in the atfctude of •taking up the stones, 
vulnerable'points were exposed, and many 
woro the exclamations that followed a sue-' 
cessful shot * 
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I had then no fear of the result, knowing 
that they could not aim with the least cer¬ 
tainty while they wore obliged to hold their 
caps before thoir facos; and even then I hit 
their hands and rapped their knuckles 
beautifully. 

All this timo tho onomy wgre quite igno¬ 
rant of my refill position. They thought that 
I was in the sitting-room, and nouo of tliom 
suspected tho apparently closed and deserted 
bed loom window, so that they exposed them¬ 
selves to a flanking fito throughout tho even¬ 
ing, and oven when they thought their faces 
defondod by tho flat tops of their trencher 
caps, got hit on the cheek or car. 

In this manner tho siege proceeded for 
some little timo, until they wero forced to 
run undor tho vail for shelter, and fling 
casual stones over their heads without taking 
any aim at all. Ammunition, too, foil short, 
and as soon as either of them exposed his hand 
in picking up a stone, so smcly did he got a 
rap with a pea upon his knuckles. Hands 
may appear to be t-mall maiks, but when 
ono lus the rango they aro hit easily enough, 
for they sliino out whitcly by gas-light against 
the daik ground. 

After this soit of desultory attack had 
gone on for somo timo, the enemy turned 
their coat-collars ovci their necks, and ion 
away at their best speed to the roomo vheiu o 
they had come. 

All was quiet for an hour or so, hut I did 
not in tho least f mey that tho siege had con¬ 
cluded. So I sot my kettle boiling, nude a 
cup of tea, took down an aum&ing book, and 
mado mysq|f as comfortable# u-, I could. 
Presently, however, I lieaid stealthy foot¬ 
steps passing over tHo giavcl; and the pecu¬ 
liarly-formed btaircaso being a kind of Diony¬ 
sius’s ear, and conducting sound liko a do if 
man’s trumpet, an immensity oi smothered 
whispering was hoard upon th« stairs. 

Timo for action, thought I. So I moved 
tho lamp out of tho room, and set it on a 
chair in tho liltiodobby, placing it so that it 
.would throw its light on any ono ascending 
the Rtaira, while my own faco was left in 
comparative darkness. Up camo tho party 
—tho forlorn lope, as I supposed they ought 
to bo called—painfullyqm^hing tficir way up 
tho stoop spiral staircase. It was so narrow 
* that it could only bo ascended in Indian file, 
and so steep tlftit a blow, or even a sharp 


push, must send tho uppermost man tumbling 
on the heads of those behind him. 

Knowing, from old experience, that the 
foremost man would be armed with a coal- 
pick, and not desiring my oak to be injured, 
I just waited until the foremost foe had 
nearly reached tho summit of tho staircase, 
and thon flung the oak widely open. I laugh 
now os I write, when I recall to memory tho 
ludicrous look of tho enemy. Tho move¬ 
ment had utterly disconcerted his plans. 

There ho stood, a hoavy eoal-pick in his 
hands, his head, from tho steopnoss of tho 
stairs, upon a level with my knee, in just tho 
voiy best position to bo pounded with tho 
binglc-Btick, to bo battered with the coals, or 
to bo drcnchod with the water. Tho man 
w’as helplessly at my mercy. If I bad chosen 
to fling tho big stono jar at him, it would 
almost havo annihilated Jiim, u being big 
enough to hold a day’s i on sumption of uatoi 
A kick would liavo sent him rolling, a help¬ 
less ma^s, upon those below ; while tho lamp 
bhed ih rays so that I could see every move 
in on t of his features, whilo mine wore in 
ob^oni ity. 

Altogether, Ills position was not a pleasant 
one, ("penally as those behind him wcio 
pushing him upwards, not seeing the im¬ 
pending f ite. For my part, J stood in poi 
In t hilt nee, tho wnglo-stiek in my hand.-1 
thought it a hufer and bottci weapon thai 
I ho poker—and tho coahcuttlo and biown 
geo'go all loady to be kicked over on tlu 
awiilints. 

r I Iiui we btood for several minutes in stct'i 
tju o. Not a word dal citlior of us spuh, 
and, indeed, from tho beginning to tho end 
i f the ti iy, I never once opened my lips 
l # u->ently my antagonist began to laug i f 
and I could but fillow hu, example, ^ > 
utteily Iudiuoua was the whole aflair. ‘ I 
think we’ll go back agiin,” said lie, in j 
confidential kind of tone; and then, turning 
round as well as ho could undor the circum¬ 
stances, ho called out to his companioi s, 
“IIo’s a trump; let us get back to oui 
wine.” Thsro was a little remonstrance 
below u this desertion of the post of Jionom, 
hut bj degrees tho staircaso w»3 rolievul 
of its occupants, and I went to bed in pcato 
and quietness, though at a rather advanced 
hour in tho morning. 

Next day I callod upon the owner of tho 
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rooms in which the critical wine party had 
been held, and made my apologies tor the 
unjustifiable assault committed by the two 
unlucky intruders, who had employed my 
peas for so bad a purpose. Ho in his turn 
apologised for the attack on my rooms, and 
the affair terminated in a very amicable 
manner. 

During four years of residence I was twice 
attacked—once as has just been related, and 
the other time by snowballing. I freely admit 
that when the snow lies heavily, or, I should 
say, thickly, upon the ground, and when the 
temperature is just cold enough to prevent 
tho snow from melting, and just mild enough 
to prevent it from freezing into brilliant 
crystals, that look beautiful, but cannot bo 
kneaded together, tho temptation to use it is 
oil but # irresistible. 

Even in staid and sober collegiate estab¬ 
lishments, the high rank and digniGcd 
presence of the rulers afford but scanty 
protection against the sly missiles that pro¬ 
ceed from some unrecognisable spot, but 
have a strange knack of always selecting 
the portliest dignitaries for their aim. I 
have soon, and that but recently, a very 
dignifiod, but short-tempered, professor 
driven almost into a state of mania by a 
, eiorm of snowballs that battered his respect¬ 


able person, set at nought tho idle defenco 
of a silk umbrella, and drove him at last to 
take refuge in the house of another dig-* 
nitary. 

I know an officer, deservedly filling one 
of the highest posts in the army, and with 
honours th$ck upon his breast He exposed 
his life in a thousand dangers, novor could 
see an onomy’s battery without rushing 
at it as if tho guns were so many logs 
of wood, and yet escaped with scarcely a 
scratch after years of hard fighting. Well, 
ho returned homo, and there received his 
worst wound, namely, *the loss of an eye, 
destroyed by the whip of a cabman. 

To compare great things with small, my 
own fate reminds mo of that which befell 
my military friend. As the reader has 
alroady learned, I sustained a lengthened 
siege without suffering injury, though the 
assailants were w r ary, and the missiles were 
stones. Yet, on that eventful day when 
snowballing began, I happened to pnt my 
head out of window; somebody threw a 
snowball at mo, missed my head, but drove 
hi 3 missile through two window-panes, one 
behind the other. 

Having thus narrated tho events of a 
college siege, I will, ono day, give a descrip¬ 
tion of a tournament holdcn at Oxford. 
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THE REPTILE HOUSE IN THE REGENT’S PARK 

m BEV. J. O. WOOD, U.A., F.I.S., E1C. 



Alligator. c rocodilo. 

Oblong Obolodine Groo\c(l Tortolso (Ttitiido sulcata). 

^FITE Zoological Gardens, in tlie Regent’s Park, is an institution of which any 
country might well be proud, even supposing it to have been founded by the 
government, and maintained by the nation. I believe that in no country in the 
woi Id can be found so complete and so accessible a collection of living beings, and 
that the astonishing variety of their forms is only to be equalled by the admirable 
state of health in which they arc preserved. The Zoological Gardens are to the 
practical naturalist what the British Museum is to the student of books, and the 
loss of this splendid collection of living animals would be as seiious a blow to the 
nation as the destruction of tlie multitudinous specimens in the Museum Yet this 
institution is private property, supported solely by individuals, deriving no direct 
help from government, and affording thereby no slight indication of the thorough¬ 
going character of the British mind. It has this great advantage, that every one 
can take an interest in it. TIiq child can be charmed with new forms and bright 
colours, or shout with ecstasy at recognising in the living form some old favourite 
of the picture-book. There are the monkeys to amuse the boys with their funny 
•pranks, and to disconcert the girls by surreptitiously wlinking the feathers out of 
their new hats, or the cherished parasols from their hands, and in either case 
deliberately rending the prize into a thousand shreds before the eyes of the discon¬ 
solate owner. There arc the bears to be fed with buns, the lions, aud tigers, and 
leopards to be admired with distant respect, and all the parti-coloured and many¬ 
voiced birds to inspected. Those, again, of maturcr years can obtain much 
useful knowledge from w'atching the habits and customs :>f the varied collection, 
while the more purely scientific visitor finds the Zoological Gardens absolutely 
essential to his studies. It is manifestly impossible fox me to give any account of 
this vast institution within the! limits of a single article, and I have, therefore, 
selected a single department wtiich has the advantage of being accessible at all 
times of year and in all conditions of weather. 

In offering to the *many readers of these pages ax account of tlie Reptile 
House at the Zoological Gardens, I shall endeavour to supply them with a brief 
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but trustworthy guide to that department, so that when next they visit the 
Gardens they may take their copy of the Magazine in their pockets, and so glean a 
tolerable general idea of the whole class of reptiles, together with more detailed 
information respecting the habits and peculiarities of the individual species. 

In this brief history I shall, therefore, follow the plan which is adopted at 
the British Museum, and describe the various reptiles in tho order of their 
rank in the animal kingdom. First, we look for some examples of the Shielded 
Reptiles, so called because their bodies are covered with square shields. On the 
right hand, at the entrance of the Reptile House, is a case containing several 
creatures, from among which we will, for the present, select the Chelodines—namely, 
the smooth-shelled, long-necked tortoises, which may be seen in different attitudes 
upon the rocks or in the water. These are good examples of the flesh-eating 
aquatic tortoises, which exhibit such wonderful contrasts of activity and sluggish¬ 
ness, voraciousness and inappctency. 

As these creatures arc tolerably numerous, and exhibit their forms in various 
modes, tlic structure of tlicir bodies can well be studied without the necessity for 
handling or disturbing them. In the first place, it must bo observed that the 
“shell,*" as it is popularly calle 1, is compose*! of tho rib, .md breastbone, enor¬ 
mously enlarged and flattened, the former being modified into the upper shield, 
called technically the 41 carapace,” and the Litter into the lower shield, or 
44 plastron.” 

In some of the soft-slielled tortoises the structure of the ribs is easily seen, the 
view not being hindered by the plates of tlut curious substance called 44 torto ; se- 
bhell,” with which tho carapace is covered in the greater number of these creatures. 
The spine runs along the interior of the carapace, and the hip aud shoulder joints 
of the limbs arc likewise included; so that we have the curious phenomenon of 
.an mutual whose whole body, head, limbs, tail, and vital organs, are included 
within the breast, or 44 thorax.” 

There are, it is true, a few specie's whose limbs and neck are so long in com¬ 
parison with the shell that they are not able to hide them under its piotcction. 
These, however, are but fcw r , and they are at least balanced by those which, like 
the box tortoises, are able, not only to w ithdrnw the head and limbs into the shell, 
but absolutely to shut them in with hinged lids, so that, when handled, they seem 
to be destitute of all external limbos. 

The toitoises may be divided iflto two great groups—namely, those which cat 
flesh, and those which feed on vegetable substances, the former being, as might be 
supposed, the most active and voracious of tluir tribe, sometimes, indeed, becoming 
absolutely fierce, and dreaded by those who are obliged to visit tlieir haunts. Tho 
celebrated Snapping tmtle, the Alligatoi terrapin, and the Matamata, are among 
the most formidable of their race, hating been known to shred away the fin gel’s of 
a hand, or to sever a moderate-sized walking-stick with a single*bite. 

The Chelodines are known by the live toes on each foot, with a lobe between each 
claw, and one toe on each foot w ithout a claw\ They come from Australia, and 
the specimens in the room tv ere taken in the YarrJ-Ynrra river. Their nock is very 
lon £j because they food on living prey, and need $ic lithe and active neck, with its 
kccn-oycd and sliarp-jatved head, for the capture of the various creatures on whiter 
they subsist. • 

Examples of the vegetable-feeding tortoises may be found in the large case in 
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the python room, where two specimens of thtf^Srooved tortoise (Tcstndo anted tb) 
may be seen. These fine species attain a leWgtli of ftjpetc'm or twenty inches; 
and, as the shell is much elevated and very stout, a jjfitll-grown specimen is of 
no inconsiderable weight It derives its popular name from the deep grooves upon 
the shield. The common tortoise of Europe {Tcstndo Grmca ) belongs to tho saint* 


genus. 

The various members of tho great tortoise group are termed Chclonians, from 
the Greek word *cX<j a tortoise. Leaving these, we proceed to several examples 
of the next group; namely, tho plated reptiles, including the crocodiles and alli¬ 
gators, both of which arc represented in this collection. 

The distinction between a crocodile and an alligator is not very generally known, 
but may briefly be described as follows:—In the crocodile there is a notch in the 
upper jaw to rcccivp the canine teeth of the lower jaw; but in the alligator a pit 



Awti alum Monitor (Monitor Gouhhi). 

Jersey I.izaid (Lacejta viridti) 
A in] lu brni 


takes the place of the norcli. They are called plated reptiles because their backs 
nro covered with rows of haul bony plates imbedded m the skin. r Ihcy live in the 
fresh or brackish waters of tinpie il climates, and feed on animal substances. 

In the saipe loom with tin* gioo\cd tortoise is a veiy good specimen of the 
American, or blur],-nosed crocodile (Crocodiln* Amncanns ), popularly, but erro¬ 
neously, called the alligator by those who reside in the same country. The truo 
alligators find several small representatives in the same tank with the water tor¬ 
toises. There is little of interest in their habits, for th *y are among the most 
sluggish of reptiles, content to lie spiavvling for a wonderful length of time, with 
their legs outstretched, and their head held m precisely the Mine attitude, so that 
they might well pa~s for stuffed specimens instead of living being 5 !. 

The last example of the shielded reptiles is the singular being called the Ampliis- 
bsena, from a name derived from two Greek vvoids signifying that the creature is 
able to walk backwards or forvvaids. In this lcmaikable reptile the squared plates 
are very small, and are set in regular cross rows. The body is long, rounded, and 
so closely resembles that of a MiJke that any ordinary observer would at once class 
the amphi&bama among tho serpents. The colour of the amphisbeena is dull, dingy 
blfown, and the whole aspect involuntarily reminds the observer of a long sausage 
carelessly filled. 
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The two extremities of the body have a very similar outline; and a popular 
belief reigns in Brazil that, if the creature be cut in two, the severed halves 
immediately seek each other, and speedily re-unite themselves as they were before 
their misfortune. 

Thus it will bo seen that, within the narrow compass of a few yards, we may 
find living examples of each order of shielded reptiles; namely, the tortoises, the 
crocodiles, and the amphisbrenians. 

AVe now proceed to the Scaled Reptiles, in which the body is no longer 
guarded by square shields, but is covered with ovci lapping scales. At the head 
of the sealed reptiles are placed the Lizard-*, because, in almost every ease, they 
possess well-defined limbs, whereas the serpents are unfurnished with these useful 
appendages. 

Following the arrangement of the Rritish Museum, wc^firt look for the 



TropulUepifama. Itn'-o c Stunip-tivl GreLo 

Iguana 

GUiiw naLo {Pwurtopui fulla u ) 


monitors, and find them represented by the Australian monitor (Monitor Govhfii ), 
In all these creatures the tongu* is flat, long, and deeply forked, as may easily bo 
s *ou wheu the aniin.il protmlfs the organ, a liabit in which it frequently indulges. 
Ilio head is covered with numerous little scales, and the long, flattened tail Inis a 
double keel on its upper edge. 'these lizards were call'd monitors because they 
were once thought to vain human beings against the approach of Aoromous 
serpents, raid even to arouse a sleeper by running over his face. The French call 
them varans, 

Some of the species, such as the N loti 1 / monitor;, arc \ory useful to the human 
race, inasmuch as they luunt the bank- of rn cts and destroy the c\irgs of the crocodile 
in gieat umubers, besides chasing the mvily-hatched ) oung family into tin vater, 
and then catching them by dint of superior speed. When first placed in the Reptile 
House, the monitors seem in a bad way rpiawling listlessly on the ground, with the 
limbs stretched out as if unable to support the body. They soon, howov• r, attain 
strength, and then become very lively, running ^bout their glas*-faced houae with 
much speed, and ever and anon trying to climb u d the sidy. * 

Next in rank couo the typical forms of this order, belonging to the genua 
Lacerta. We have one or two species of lizards residing h} England, one of which, 
the Scaly lizard, is very plentiful upon heaths and commons. * It is a lively little 
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creature, darting here and there with a quick agility peculiarly its own, snapping 
up flies and insects, and, at the least alarm, diving into the tufts of gorse or heather, 
and effectually concealing itself until the danger has passed away. As the young 
of this lizard are not hatched from eggs in the open air, as is mostly the case with 
the reptiles, but are born in a living state, the systematic naturalists of the present 
day have removed it from the genus Lacerta, and placed it, together with five or 
six others, in a genus appropriately named Zoutoca. 

The Sand lizard (Lacerta agilis) is also to be found upon sandy heaths and 
similar places. It is very variable in colour, sometimes being brow n and some¬ 
times green, the former colour belonging usually to those specimens which live on 
sandy spots, and the latter to those which prefer the grass. It is always a pretty 
creature, but does not repay the trouble of captuic so well as the scaly lizard, 
having a bad habit of dying after a few days’ impi isonment, except under very 
favourable circumstances. 

The beautiful Jersey lizard, or Green liz-nd (Lacerta vivid is), is found, as its 
name imports, in the island of Jersey, but docs not appear to bo indigenous to 
England. I have often heard of thc^c creatures being taken in England, but 
have generally found that the captives turned out to be merely the green ’ aiicty 
of the sand lizard just mentioned. The true Juscy h/ard is tolerably tame, and 
a most lovely being it is, its emerald sidis ghtteimg in the sunburns as it whisks 
about its home with lightning speed, or lies calmly 1 asking iu the genial 
warmth. 

In a ease on the right hand of the room are several specimens of tin Gu^;- 
snakc, or Solicit opusic ( Pdeudopn * Palfasii ). The pretty creatures, although they 
look like snakes, and are populaily called by that name, have no red chum to the 
title, being, in fact, nothing more or less than legless h/ar<K the leg* being 
represented by a pair of little projections towaids the end of the body. The chief 
points to be noticed m the glavs-snaho aie the squared shields set so leguhuly 
upon the body, and the groove which runs along the sides. r lhib groo\e is even 
perceptible in the cast skin or epidermis of the creatine. A good specimen of it 
is now before me. 

Be’ug a lizard, the creature is perfectly Luinliss, Inning no -venomous teeth, a 
„ fact ol wliiclf the general public did not seem to be aware, the room being 
suddenly vacated to the accompaniment of many Mildl screams when one of the 
pretty reptiles was taken from its cage for inaction. T v e very touching of tho 
animal will convince a practised hand that it does not belong to the serpent tribe, 
the peculiar hard, polished shields with which the back i\ covered producing an 
impression very like that wdiicl* is occasioned by the touch of the common blind- 
worm, another limbless lizard. 

The true lizird-luve character of the animal is well shown when it nio\os about 
the cage, its largA, Intelligent eyes and inquisitive gestures being very unlike tho 
listless crawl or spiteful dart of the serpent. The name of gkiss-snake is given to 
this creature because, if struck, its tail is at once snapped off as if it were made 
of glass, a habit thatjs vciy prevalent among the li/ards, but never found among 
the snakes. The glass-snake is A native of Europe, the specimens in the Reptile 
Room coming from Dalmatia. There is another allied lizard which lias much the 
came habit, and is known by the same title, but it may be distinguished by the 
utter absence of lifabe. 
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The specimens in the Zoological Gardens arc fed upon earthworms, snails, mice, 
and similar food. The shells of the snails are always broken before they are placed 
in the feeding-pan, and the glass-snakes eat them in a very deliberate manner, 
picking off the broken shells, laying them aside, and then swallowing the Boffc 
mollusc. Sometimes it happens that two of them seize the same mouse, one at 
cither end. Their jaws soon meet in the middle, and then the question arises, 

«* What shall they do ?” The difficulty is at once solved by the glass-snakes, which 
begin to revolve rapidly in different directions, twist the mouse into two pieces, 
and then each very contentedly swallows its own share. 

This habit of revolving when in a difficulty with the food seems to be inherent 
in the glass-snake, for, on one occasion, the creature coutrived to seize the tail of 
a companion in its mouth, instead of grasping its food. As soon as it felt tlio 
resistance, it whirled itself round, and fairly twisted off the unfortunate tail. 

As familiar examples of another legless lizard, wc may find several specimens of 
our common Blind worm, or Slow worm—a creature which was once thought to bo 
as poisonous as the viper, and is still dreaded for its venom in many parts of 
England, it is a really useful little creature, inasmuch as it feeds largely upon 
tin* garden slug, and should, therefore, bo encouraged in every way. It is easily 
taiuod, and, if properly treated, will come and take its food from the hand of its 
owner. I lately bred up a whole family of blind worms, nine in number, that were 
bmn in my house, and, with their mother, lived tor many months in the very heart 
of the cit\. They were difficult little things to feed, as they could only eat tho 
i, snullist of slugs, and i was obliged to run out into the country every week 
i*r the purpose of procuring slugs’of the requisite size. 

The tail of the blindworm is rather longer than the body when it has been 
* I'Ured to grow unmolested; but when the creatme is suddenly alarmed, and 
especially if it b'‘ stmek, it breaks off its tail and glides away, the severed member 
‘jumping and twisting about in so active a manner that the attention of the enemy 
i*. 'Vlracled by its antics while the creature to wlm-h it belonged makes its escape. 
A new tail is afterwards grown, but it is not so long as the original member, and 
is blunt instead of pointed at the tip. This creature, together with our two next 
examples, belongs to the great family of the Skinks, known by their squared and 
shielded head, and the nostrils placed at the sides in a rather large sly*eld. 

One of the oddest-looking of the reptiles is that which is appropriately named 
the Rugose Stump-tail, its body htdyg extremely rough, aud its tail short, thick, and 
curled, as if the latter half had been chopped off, and only the stump left. ThA 
lizard comes from Austialia. It is tolerably lively, and inns about well, occasionally 
stopping to eat mealworms from the dish in wlijgh they lie tvriggling, awaiting 
their inevitable fate. It is rather a greedy feeder, taking up ten 01 a dozen meal¬ 
worms at once, and swallowing them voraciously. The shields upon the back and 
head arc wonderfully thick and prominent, so that when the finger is rubbed over 
the creature's back it feels just like the mu! of a pine-apple. They are, moreover, 
sharply pointed, so that they can scratch the skin if drawn smartly across the hand. 
In a poil ion of the Bkin now before me the shielt^ are more than lialf-an-inch in 
width, and three-eighths of an inch in length. ’ 

Our n3xt example of the skinks is the Tropidollpisma, also an Australian animal. 
In this creature the scales are not prominent, aud run in eight distinct rows over tie 
hack. Its colour is not very dark, mostly olive abovo and whitirfh-grey below. At 
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first I could not mark its habits, as it is very shy, and, while visitors were moving 
about, it preferred hiding itself under the moss, only putting out its head and nock 
at intervals. I waited, however, very patiently, and, when the room was perfectly 
quiet, the lizard put its head cautiously out of the mossy carpet, gradually emerged, 
walked round its cage, and began to eat some mealworms. It took those creatures 
\ ery daintily, firot trying them with its forked tongue, and then picking them lip 
one, or at the most two, at a time, not shovelling them down its throat after the 
greedy fashion of the stump-tail. While I was watcliing it a party of visitors 
entered the room, and the lizard immediately dived under the moss, whence it 
declined again to emerge. 

We now look for examples of the Thick-tongued lizards, and find them repre¬ 
sented by several specimens, of which the Geckos arc the firot in order. 



lialilt -nrikn Puff-adder 

(H ( />< »; A j/s till, i s t) (Cl /(/to at irtani). 


These romaikabie little lizard*, may be at once known by tlicir flattened body,* 
and tlicir flat, di.=c-lih<* toes. By means of this lattei Miiit hue they arc able to run 
about upon a perpendicular wall, or even to cling as easily ao a fly to a smooth 
ceiling. In the hot countries whore they live they traverse the walls of rooms at 
pleasure; and it often happens that one particular gecko w ill establish itself in a 
house, and bionic quite a pet among the household. Many of the geckos bear an 
evil repute in their own countly, their feet being thought to produce venom, mid 
their very touch to be poisonous. One species,'indeed— the common Fail-foot of 
^Northern Africa—is even thought to produce leprosy when it** feet touch the liaro 
skin of a human being, and it 1 *. popularly called abon-bui*,” or father of leprosy. 

The name l * gecko” is derived fiom the cry, which much ie&cmblos the word 
“ geck-o,” the last syllable being given sharply and rapidly. On account of tins 
smart, clacking cry, the geckos are sometimes called postillions. 

Our last example of the lizanls is the well-known Iguana, a large and handsome 
animal, which '» found in Jamaica, Brazil, Cayenne, and neighbouring localities. 
Although possessed of lovely colours, almost as variable .is tlio**c of the chameleon, 
it is not very attractive, wealing a fierce and even icpuMve aspect, which is by no 
means carried out by its charactii. It is perfectly gentle, a vegetable feeder, and, 
m spite of its long tail,f spiked ( >ack, and threatening aspect, by no means to be 
dreaded. On tlic contrary, those who are acquainted with its good qualities arc 
only too glad when they meet with an iguana, for they kill it on the spot and 
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eat it afterwards. The flesh of this liz^id is said, by those who have eaten it, tc 
resemble very delicate chicken, but to have even a superior flavour. They arc not 
expensive livers, for tho specimens have as yet eaten nothing since their admission 
into tho room, nor did they <lo so during their voyage. 

Taking our farewell of the lizards, we now come to the Serpent tribes, which 
urc well represented by many specimens. One of the chief peculiarities in the 
snakes is that all the bones of the face arc movable, and that the lower jawbones 
arc united in front only by ligaments. This structure enables the serpent to 
swallow prey of very large dimensions, the bones separating w id Jy from each other 
in the act of swallowing, and uniting again by the elastic lig.i aent as soon as the 
operation is completed. 

As the amount of space is but limited, I can only give a very brief account of 
the various serpents to be found in the Hostile itoom. 

The snakes belonging to the great Viperine 
order are all venomous, being furnished with 
pi iterated poison-fangs in the upper jaw, 
through which tin venomous substance is 
tin own? into the system of any creature that 
th ' serpent may bite. 1 need haidly mention 
tli it the fangs are the only venomous organs of 
the snike, the forked tongue being peitectly 
liainiliNs. 

This order is divided into rattlesnake and 
ipois, the fir«d being known by a large jnt 
cn each bide of the face, and the latter by the 
ab^cnc' 1 of the pit. Some of the most t' nihle 
of tin* serpent race are found in thebe groups, 

‘among which the rattlesnake (Urop opJuts rln- 
u ssf/*) is, pel haps, the most celebrated. This 
snake is a native of North America, and is 
chiefly remarkable for the series of loos^ homy 
ling", on the end of its tail, which give out a 
peculiar skilling sound when shaken. Instinct 
^t nolies the creature to shake its rattle when- 
evi it 1 -, angered or alarmed, &> # tlut it ghes a vn ful warning to those who 
might otlurwise endanger their safety by appioacliing the spot wl.cie the rattle> 
snake lies couched in anger. 

The very look of th° rattlesnake is venomous; # but the Water viper ( Cenchri .1 
phcii orus) is quite as poisonous, th nigh not of so menacing an aspect. It is 
another American specks, and derives its name frem its love of water, being 
usually found on the banks of in or-, kikes, sw amps, and simiku; localities. In its 
native state it feeds chiefly on fiblics, but it wall eat guinea-pigs, rats, mice, bh.ls, 
or reptiles. The specimen^ in the Reptile Room first entered tho 'world in the case 
which they uoav inhabit. I belio\ e that their original number w as five. Although 
perfectly friendly among themselves, tlie water vipeis arc very quarrelsome when 
placed in tho same cage with other species of slices. Ill America this serpent is 
also known by the names of Water mocassin and Cotton ijioutlif 

The next ft roup of snakes is well represented by the common .Viper, or Adder, of 
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England. The specimens in the case are not well coloured, the distinctive black 
chain along the spine being hardly perceptible, and the whole surface looking as if 
dusted with flour. This appearance is found in many other specimens, and is 
occasioned by the close, hot atmosphere of the case. Lot my readers remember 
that if they happen to meet a little snake, with a row of black spots running along 
its back, they have met a viper, and will do wisely if they suffer it to pass unmo¬ 
lested. I do not advise that it should be killed, because it may, possibly, serve 
6oine useful purpose, and it is always a pity to take away life without some valid 
reason. 

The dreadful Puff adder ( Clotho arietani) belongs to this family. This fearful 
snake inhabits South Afriea, and has a habit of grubbing itself into the sand, so 
that its dusky form is scarcely perceptible. The bite of this snako is always fatal, 
and the poison, when removed from its glands and rubbed on arrow-points, retains 
its deadly powers uninjured. The virulence of the poison is, however, extremely 
variable, for when the specimen in the Reptile Room strikes a rabbit or a guinea- 
pig, the victim sometimes falls dead at once, and sometimes lives for a quaitcr of 
an hour or twenty minutes. 

We now come to the great Boa family, of which we shall find several represen¬ 
tatives. None of these snakes are venomous, but kill their prey by cradling it in 
the folds of their muscular bodies. Two of the boa tribe are placed near each 
other, and a third in ay be seen in the case at the left hand of the entrance. They 
all prefer marshy places, where they lie in wait for their prey, fixing themselves by 
the tail to some tree, and so having a point of red stance ou which to haul when they 
seize their prey. In captivity, tlu\=e serpents are remaikable lor a singular disease 
which mostly appears in the mouth, looking like white mould, and looseuing the 
teeth so that tiny can be rubbed out of the jaws with a linger. On one occasion 
this disease attacked one of these snakes in the back, and was removed by the keeper, 
who out it out with a sharp knife, and cured the patient. The •* pythoness,” lately 
so fashionable, belong* to the family of the boas. 

The Yellow snake of Jamaica {Chdubothru* Immntns) maybe seen listlessly 
hanging on the branches, fold after fold looped carelessly over the boughs, and the 
head reposing amid the folds. The negroes are fond of the flesh of the yellow 
snake, and ciffploy the fat as a medicine. 

The Natricidse are well represented by the common Grass-snake ( Tropidouotn 
jiatris ), a creature that is too familiar to requiie notice. There is a curious variety 
of this snake in whit h the yellow collar deejxms into ruddy orange. The rive r 
snake (T. qnincunciaht^) of India is a’.other species of the same genus, and i- 
remarkable for its extreme variability of colour, which hiu caused it to be doscriho 1 
under many different titles. At least seven varieties are known and recorded. 'J 1» 
“new 1 ’ British snake, the CuronoUa, w<is in the room a few weeks ago, but L» 
lately died. I saw*it ju»t after its decease. 

Two allied species are next in order, the one being the JEaCuUpian snake ( Cul'u • 
JEbCtdapii), so culled because it igdhe species with wii'ch the health-giving cadiK , *us 
of Aesculapius wjis entwined. This creature is bi ownish-grey above and yellow 
below, with a lighter spit on caoh side of the neck. The second species ip the Four- 
striped snako ( Elaplus hunterrkdiatus), a reddibh-brown species, with two black 
streaks along each* side. * Both of these 6nakcs are European. 
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The Dark-green snake (Zamenis atr«vircns) is another of the harmless serpents, 
and is rather variable in colour, its hues being dark green, black, brown, or oliv^, 
with a vast number of tiny light streaks. Like the grass snake of England, it 
feeds mostly on frogs. It is a native of Europe, and is found rather plentifully in 
the southern parts of the Continent. Most of the European snakes in the Zoological 
Gardens have been brought from Dalmatia. 

The two last samples of snakes in the Reptile House are venomous, one of them 
having obtained a world-wide reputation for the virulence of its poison. 

The Black Australian viper is rather a handsome species, having an olive back, 
a crimson belly and sides, and a number of short black bare across the undersurface, 
caused by the dark edges of the scales. It has a grooved fang in front, and a few 
smaller, but not grooved, fangs behind. 

The last of the snakes in this house is the well-known Cobra di capello (Naja 
trip lid ians). All the cobras are notable for the singular structure of the neck, 
which is capable of being distended until it foi ms a hood-like appendage to the 
head. The skin and tissues are very elastic, and the rib-bones of the fore part of 
the body are rather long, and can be raised so as to sup]tort the u hood.” 

Theta are several species of cobra found in Afiica and the East Indies, the latter 
locality being the home of tbss present species. It is very variable in colour, some 
wx or seven varieties being already recognised. 

L had intended, when setting about this article, *o give an account of the 
Amphibia which are preserved in the Reptile Room. As, however, I have more than 
filled the allotted space, I most reluctantly leave the amphibia to another oppor* 
Unity. 
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23.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A COURAGEOUS young Roman, who, when ft foreign king WM berieging^nis native city, 
determined to die or kill this sovereign. He failod in liis design; and, when brought before 
tlio monarch to answer for his conduct, informed him, without reserve, of his country and object, 
at the same time thrusting his right hand into a five burning on tbe altar before him. 14 You 
see,” cried ho, 44 how little I regard tho severest punishment jout cruelty can inflict. A Roman 
knows not only how to act, hut how to suffer. I am not the only person you Lave to fo^r. Throe 
hundred Roman youths like mo have conspirod for your destruction; tlicroforo prepare for their 
attempts.” The king, a&tonibhed at his intrepidity, generously ordered this fearless youth to bo 
conducted back to Rome, and offered the besieged conditions of pcnco. 


1. A celebrated man, burnt for his religion, 
who, when hound to tlio stake, first hold his 
right hand over the flames until it was en 
tiiely consumed, crying out, “ This hand has 
offended.' 

2. An Emperor of Rome, who, when a candi¬ 
date for the empire, entered tlio senato house, 
and addressed those who were assembled in the 
fallowing speech:—“Fathers, yon want an em¬ 
peror. and I am tho most fitiiug person you can 
choose.” 

3. A Roman, who bore the proud title of tho 
first Christian emperor. Tho reason of his cou- 
veision was this eventMatching against a 
tyiant, ho suddenly saw in the nir a cross, sur¬ 


rounded by these words, traced in letters of fire: 
“ By this bigu tliou shalt conquer.” * 

4. A nobleman, impi isonod by an English 
king, and afterwards beheaded. The Prince, of 
Wales favoured him, and used to say, *' Sure 
no king but my father would keep sudi ft biid 
in a cage,” 

5. Which of tho Ctcsnrs wrote the letter con- 
taming these memorable words: “Vtni, vidi, 
vici ?" 

C. A celebrated writer who lived in tho 
eighteenth century. When on his death-bed ho 
sent for bis son-in-law, the Kail of Warwick (who 
was an infidel), to whom he said, “ I have sent for 
| you that }ou may see how a Christian can die.” 


Of each iiamo now the fifth letter take ; 

When you’ve done .>. 0 , then soon jou will soe, 
Tho answer jourc sure to find out: 

It a puzzlo no longer will ho. 


CHARADES. 


24. 

Against advice, one gloomy night, 

Scarce hooding whim / had to say, 

My second went, attired in white, 

To join some friends a mile away. 

She lost my first, so bho came back; 

She’d slipped into a muddy Jy.de. 

She went out vlute, but eamo in Had ; 

It served her right: she was my whole. 

25. 

What is that sound the silenco breaks? 

’Tis mnitial umsic, loud and clear. 

An army comes: the firm gronndphakf 9 
With their measured tread, as my whole 
appear. ? * , 

Their waving plume?, ^heir heliJlts bright, 
Proclaim my second's in my first; 

My whole is, t/o, my first in light, 

Aa headlong ou the foe they burst. 


23 . 

O’er distant hills the rising moon 
The evening mist disported; 

And, beaming ladiaut from her tin on 
She plainly showed my first. 

A horseman, inw sec u by her light, 
Approached with headlong speed; 
Ami, ah he passed, my second said, 
To urge liis foaming steed. 

For his lady-love still waited, 

Though the trysting hour was pa-t 
My whole she was, in truth, bccauoO 
lie was my third and last. 

27. 

Ofttimes you'll find, laid up in store, 
Within niy firri, my second. 

In tales of lo\o, and deeds of war, 
Quito fair my whole is reckoned* 
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23-LUNE. 



What well-known firm does this lepiesent ? 


# 29.—TRAN SPO SITION * 

RUSSNEA.—A Parthian general of most consummate ability. lie was brave, rcmaikably 
handsome, well skilled m military affairs, and, in wealth and antlioiity, next to the king himself, 
llat lio was put to death by his ungrateful bo\er< igu, who was jialous of his fame and power. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 


30. The City of London made the Trine ess 
Alexandra a present of the Milne of flO,OOOZ. 
Suppose they had given hei half the amount in 
mw gold sovmigus— 10 Jo of which exactly 
wogh 1 lb. Troy —they would probably ha\e 
gii.n her about her own weight of standard 
,g»ld. If this supposition be coir, et, what is 
about her weight? 

31. The iollowing were the Census returns jf 
population in tin United Kingdom of Gieat 
Rntaiu and Lelaud iu 1S51 and ltfbl 

1851. 1801. 

England and Wales . 17,927,009 20,060,221 
ll(1 ‘iml . . . 0.601,830 5,701,313 

- Gotland . . . 2,883,373 3^)02,291 

C l'unr 1 1 Islands . 113,126 11*1,117 

\Wiafc was the total incicase of population in 
England, Scotland, and Wales timing the 10 
Jt.'ii«, 1831 to 18G1? 

35h In England and Wales there were, in 1831, 
613, 1 06 more females than males. IIow many 
were there of each sr\ ? 


33. Seven times Johnny’s ago is equal to ton 
times Maui ice’s, hut in two mo:c years Johnny’s 
ngo will be to Maui ice’s as four is to three. 
W hat is the age of each 9 
3 t. Said Maui ice to Johnny, “ If you giro me 
o of your postage-stamps I shall have as 
many as you.” “Ay,” leplied Johnny; “and 
if 3 on give mo 10 of yours I shall have twh\. as 
many ns you." How many had each ? 

33. When Johnny had collected 193 stamps, 
of values varying from a faithing to Is. 4 d. 
each, and the avciage \nluo of tho whole about 
the mean between tlioip, bi exchanged them for 
a pistol w oi lb 5s. What did fie give for the 
lattor more tnaa its value? 

3G. Johnny and Maui lee, eairyingmy carpet- 
l>a", of 48 321 Jbs. weight with contents, to the* 
lailway-station by means of a coid tied to the 
ha j, Lav o their hands in a hoiizoutal liue, below 
which the lAg hangs G inches, and the length 
of cord from Johnny’s baud to the hag is 10 
inches, from Maurice's 11 *G 02 . Kind the share 
of the bmdon homo by each#gentleman. 


Answers to Ciuradfs, &c. {ParjcHi 127 out? r 128 .) 
G. Rich-ard I.—E-hro—Li-ma— Eu-pbiates. 

Richelieu. 

?■ Vitellius—Edwaid III.—Solon—Tyndalo 
. lvu bicou (passed by Julius C.esar when lcad- 
his finny to Rome)-Ixoland-Socrates. 

* E&TiUS. 

8. Words. 


9. Hcmesly is the host policy. To be read— 
HouLst 7—IS the best —Polly sigh. 

10 . Martin-gale— Martingale. 

11. NaekiN—AlpjirvE -feteR (the Gicat)— 
Opoi tO—(Libyan 1 J*sert —lEebatana—Oder— 
Nascby. The initida formp apolcon; the hauls 
of the first four, Nero. \ 
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87.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA 

A colobrated prune mmistoi of a wiso and gioat female sovereign. Hie favounto maxim vs as 
11 Knowledge 19 never too dear " Tako tho fiist syllables of the fksfc and second names, and tue 
last syllable of the thud, these, connected, give the answor. 


1 An English poot, born in 1005, and tho 
nephew of the patriot lfrunpdt.n lie tbspleasod 
James I, joined tho paityof Charles I, but 
returned to England dunng C 10 m wells iult, 
and mote a pant gjnc on him On the Bestor\ 
tion, he gained the fav onr of Cliarlesd , and 
also wrote 111 his praise lit was very witty 
One day ClnuUs II r^pioachod him with 
having wnttt n better verses in praise ol Ciom 
will than those he had composed on himself 


Hoiepliod, u Poetsal\\a}s succeed mnch hotter 
m fiction than m tiutli ’ 

2 A Biiush possession, whose name means 
“ lion s town ” It hai beeu in the possession of 
tho English since 1819, has a flourishing tiado, 
and has been termed “ Tho paiadiso of India, 
aud tho abode of health ” 

3 A count} m Engl ind Its uamo is denvid 
from two Anglo Saion woids, which mean “ a 
uild animal and “ nhodo.” 


88.—ILLUSTBATED PBOVEBB. 



Jd iir iokjcal* imgmv 

Th* third letters of the following minus gi\c that ol a Ciuiiu plnlosopT cr, one of the seven 
sages of Gic<ct His native place having been taken by t}ius, all the inhabitants, in tlmr 
flight, took with them their valggibl s ho alone took nothing When asked the ir ison, he 


replied, “All mmc 1 cany with me ’ 

1 A Roman famed f n integrity of whom his 
enemy declarod pubkelj, “It is easur to turn 
the sun from its couise thin him from the 
path of honour 1 

2 A battle fought by a King of England 
against the French When both fbdes worn 
drawn out, and ready to .engage, they si f med 
afraid to begin, and ga/jd on tail other in 
filence, neither wishing to| make tlielfiist onset 
At lost the Kmg if England, perceiving this, 
cned oat, “My fiends, since they will not 


brgin, it is ours to set the example Come on 1 
and tho Blissed Inuitv l« oni pioleitionl 
“T T po&this, sajs the lnstoiian, “tho whole 
ami} set foiwaid with a shout 

J A 11 English ling, whose last woid was, 
“Bcmembu f 

4 A Bom an emperor, who, finding his end 
approaching, ent d out, “ An emperor ought to 
die standing, ’ and, raising himself on his feet, 
he expired in tho arms of those who sustain d 
him 
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CHAPTER V. 

■1 xt i hod i d to my sctw s by the s ht of t 1 1 i >ot I ilu omi* 1 3 r m nt) n tli it Tom Cox 
1 ft fellow tdpliu— Jhe Sultn ilnn 1 aftl mil burnt—We "ic c mud to the \i iti 1 lx d t f 
Ha r iiulftiu>—We find tint the it lull of tho uilnbi nit^ icsil under o^c jooi—Out tu.it 
meut by tho doetoi—-Wi go to 1 xtlu, iud uo fetched m \ luiri> 

• 

KI say that 1 icfo\oiul fiom the senseless condition mto wl uh the blow 
of the atone club had 01st 111c, I be 3 tint 1 n^f too litual constitution may 
,0 applnd to tho expiation, my utovciy, nuked, w lsaoiy gjdduak and would, I 
ne no doubt,hate been c\cu won p 1 oti ictal 1 ut foj tho cxeuiuiil&ig p an 111 my 
^ ft aim, through which, as bcfoio mentioned, some *iidh 111 1* id tlaust hn iusly 
fc l H n. My feet were bound together, and my hands, diawn behind liy he vl, weio 
scried the feamc, and it unluckily h ippened that T w is lying on my <\mi^od ' le t 
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and with the weight of my heavy head on my arm. The pain that this position 
occasioned at length brought such life back to me that 1 languidly opened my eyes. 

The first spectacle which they encountered was the naked legs of the rowers, 
who did not fight, but kept their seats at their paddles ready to manoeuvic the vessel 
into such convenient points as the captain might direct. In the sight in question 
there was, however, nothing very alarming, for my head was in such a whirligig 
shite, that, beyond the fact that they were legs, and black, and that there weio i 
goodish number of them, they served in no w ise to aid me in the realisation of my 
condition; nay, at present, so nmited was my power of comprehension, and so 
benumbed my stases, that the double row of black legs became objects of tiivial 
speculation and amusement. I noted how broad was the lied of this foot, liow 
the toes of this cuiled under, and how that one big toe amongst the number had 
altogether lost its nail, and 1 puzzled the little brains that weie in woiking condition 
to find the iCiV-on why. ILid the unlueky toe been trodden on ? Had the 1 owner 
sacrificed the nail to ill-fitting boot'.? Had it been chipped off by a spcai v 
This last suggest ion came, no doubt, rather fiom my own spent cd arm then fiom 
the head winch rioted on it. 

Presently, however, as iny but lult-conscious eye» wandered among the black 
and naked feet and toes, they rested on something that instantly restoied them to 
peifeet wakeiillness, and, indeed, loosed all my semes, as though preciously bound 
witli a thong, and the said thong livl now Jurist. I could mull the lnMeiabl» 
elosuuss that penadul the piahu, and to which the bilge-watci and the guas* 
with which the bodies of the savage men weie anointed hugely contid>ute<I. I 
could hi ai the y oiling, and jabbering, and shouting on every «ale, am l w lin li, dt hough 
uttered in an outlandish tonga*. were unmistakably the not of \uto*y and 
tuumpli. Now and 1 hen—my laicly,ala-’—I amid laai an J m hdj vuue wear¬ 
ing a big Enghsh oath, or crying out m (Icq air that Lst aul uimutil piayu, 
u Lord, lia\e mercy U]»on me!” I could hear the clash of blnl against h 1 , the 
hliaip crash of tlu pi.atcs’ bi.vs aitill ly, an 1 the k ndmg and "plinteiing of tough 
wood, and could fe«l the slap at who e bottom J lay slmer and complain as the 
cannon at its bows was discharged. In an instant, I repeat, the tiiv* ht.de ot the 
rise—the attack, the unequal light, with its tanble details—my wounds—even uj> 
to the \ery indant wli n that mcruhss stone club came 41 blob” on to tin t Town ot 
my head— all wa^ re stored to me, the L.y being r gu.it pitch of Moot quidum 
over one of the b doie-muitloned blac k feet.* * 

I raided my throbbing head a little, and di'corned that the ted foot duiml it 
colour from a small pool close by it, and in which a men’s hair was d tbblmg ; it 
was hair of a pocuku coloer, and I lceogmsod it mini dlately; it belonged to lorn 
Cox, and Tom Cox’s head it was th.it was the foimt.iin-iie.id ot the ciuuson .stic.nu 

Was poor Tom alive or dead ? Tiny became with me a very seiious eonadcra¬ 
tion, invoh ing more hopes and fears than ever I thought to find the greedy Stepney 
water-boy the k ibject of. Beaniigm mind Captain Fi <. scot's speech to the eiew of tlu 
Sultan, that the captive of thelVak j urate preserved from death w r a c invariably doonud 
to slavery, it was evident that theie existed no immediate intuition of killing me; 
therefore I migi'it regard punctual bondage as my certain doom, and how much 
easier might tiis melancholy fbtate be borne with one of one’s own countrymen fir 
a companion! j As far as might be judged, however, by the stillness of liis head, 
Tom Cox wa^oeyond fuither persecution; but if bo, unices these wretches wanted 
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him to cat, it seemed unlikely that they would allow their already crowded ship to 
be lumbered by his carcass; besides—and I am ashamed to confess the reflection 
caused mo at the time considerable satisfaction—lorn Cox was a very cunning 
fellow. True, he had mended considerably since the good mate of the Margaret had 
taken him in hand; but I felt convinced that he had enough of liis old nature 
remaining to sliam death or anything else likely to servo his aims. It chanced, 
however, that I was not to be k^pt very long in suspense as to Master Cox's con¬ 
dition, for the captain of our prahu presently gave an order that concerned tlie 
boatmen, and tlie one with the red foot, finding that liis actions were likely to bo 
impeded by the young man’s prostrate form, grasped him by the hair, and so swung 
his body round that his head was brought to within a foot of mine own, and at the 
same instant my cars were delighted to make out Tom Cox’s voice consigning the 
Indian who had served him so to eternal punishment. » 

“ Not that it’s any use talking to such ignorant heathens, who don't even under¬ 
hand as much English as to know when you swear at ’em. I wish IheyNl throw 
no over the side; I’d better be dead and among my dead mates than alive and 
abno among this precious cannibal crew.*’ 

“ C'h'vv up, Tom,” I Mid, in an undertone. u Not quite alone, shipmate; you 
1 err liked me over much, I know; but sinee we are both in the same strait, it 
■ ms 10 me we had better shake bauds and be fiioncW’ 

He uirned his head as 1 addressed him, and showed me a face pale as a sliroud, 
»id all enciHed with red, very frightful to look on, but still with so much delighted 
.a uemenl and gratitude in it that JL thought 1 had never seen it so pleasant. 

“ W Aim ! you, Reuben r ” raid he. “ Well, now, the Lord really is kinder to a 
i ‘llow than lie dienes. I’\e found it so a du/cu time's since that precious good 
mH of f< 1 W, Mr. Jones, fnvt put me up to it, but it never came down on me so 
: mu a tin*. Fiiends we are, Em; but as for shaking hands, these—but I 
T > yii't swear any more, that I've nude up my mind to—there thnndeiing rt c cab 
. ' ' tuaii d you better than me if they’ve left you power to shake a hand, or a foot 
* bln r I’m bound fore and aft, Rou.” 

** So am I, Tom,” I replied, u although 1 forgot it wdien I made tlie offer. They 
n 'n't haw bom so partii ular, though, as they've served one of my arms in such a 
w \\ ti„it, if I might wiitc my own diwliargc out of their de\ilish hand.?with it, the 
thiim couldn't be done.” 

“ That’s precious hard on a youngster who didn't do them any harm,” said Tom. 
It was quite certain that he had not seen mo with the cook's cleaver, and 
1 was very glad that he had not, otherwise he might have been able to confirm a 
■i picion of mine that I had limt more than one nakfcd Dyak, and that to a consi¬ 
derable extent. I’m sure I hope it was not so. I only know that the villain's back 
wao towards me, and that in another moment poor Mr. Patcliing^wuuld liave been 

ekfl, from his shoulder to his chest with that terrible kiis, had I not-but there, 

bt it pass; as I have before ol served, on such occasions ones memory is not to 
be relied on. \ 

u Is the hurt to your arm the only one you’ve got, Reu ?” asked Tom Cox. 
“Well, there’s something the matter with my .right knee, bul I don’t exactly 
know wliat,” replied I u You seem in bad case, too, Tom.” 1 

“ There you're mistaken, my lad,” said he. “ It aint a tliinglto brag about, 
but 1 shot one fellow over the ship’s side, and scattered the brains Of another with 
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the butt of my piece; and, as you may see, IVc come off with as mcro a scratch on 
the side of the head as one might get in a forksal row,” 

As the reader may imagine, I was considerably astonished to hear him talk so, 
as, from tho very beginning of our whispered conversation, I had been aware that 
one of his cars was shaved off as neatly as though a hospital surgeon had performed 
tho job. 

iL I suppose you can see the scratch ?” said he, seeing that I was gazing very 
hardly at liis head. 44 Is it a deep ’un V” 

44 There’s one thing, Tom,” replied I, 14 that will never need scratching again as 
long as you live, and that’s your right car; it's sliced off as clean as a carrot-top.” 

This bit of information coming so suddenly on tho poor fellow seemed for a 
moment quite to overcome him. His white face flushed red with rage and indigna¬ 
tion, and, quite forgetful of his good resolution not to swear any more, he turned 
towards the oarsmen and abused them in so hearty a manner, that, had they been 
able to understand but half of what he said, it might have gone hard with him. As 
it was, they seemed to attribute the sudden outburst to the pain of his wound, and 
one of the oarsmen compassionately took from his own head a strip of greasy rag 
and bound it round Master Cox’s, thereby nothing improving either his \ er*onal 
appearance or his temper. Indeed, so ludicrous a figure did Tom cut w hen tho 
savage had adjusted the bandage to his fancy, that I could not forbear congratu¬ 
lating him on possessing the handsomest fjgurc-licad in the ship. I never paid so 
severely for a joke in all my life. 

u I begin to think, young fellow, that you haven’t yet seen all the figure-heads 
aboard this vessel,” said Tom smiuudy. “ P'raps you are nut aware of the awful 
pile of heads without figures—heads of old at plain lances and friends—they've 
got aboard this floating slaiightor-hmuoV” 

I began to fear that the lo s of liis ear had set Tom’s head wandering. 

4 * I don't exactly undtTaUnl you, lorn,’' I replied. 44 AY hat heads are jon 
speaking of V” 

“ Look, if you can, towards the midships partition and down in the lighl-lnud 
corner,” whispered he. 44 1 can tell you well enough where to find ’em, for I had 
my face that w T ay when the f!r&fc tw’o were chucked down, and counted 'em one by 
one as the rest were brought in, till I was glad to clo&e my eyes and keep ’em shut.” 

Raising my head cautiou&ly, I looked in the direction indicated by Tom Cox, 
and could scarcely repress a cry at the dreadful sight that met my eyes. There, in 
the corner, was indeed a heap of human heads, "even in number, the faces ot four 
of wiiifdi were toward*, me, and instantly recognised, despite tho marks of \iolont 
death by which each was distorted. Topmost of the buried pile was the head cl 
our lady passenger, and so it was well placed, as its beautiful long biown cm Is 
(which many a time, as I waited at the captain’s table, had caused my heart to 
llmter with admiration) hung down and over the other ghastly heads, paitly con¬ 
cealing the features. Attached to tho brown ringlets by a long copper hair-pin 
was a tag of rod cloth, placed Pi ere, as I suppose, 1 y the rullian whose spoil the 
lady’s head was, that he might know his ow ? n. 

I have said tfiat the brown purls hung about the other heads, paitly concealing 
them; only partly, however. It was easy enough to make out the round face of 
Captain Prcscotjwjth his mouth still ajar, as though his decapitation had taken 
place at tho ver/ moment of his giving some important order. There was the 1 ngi 
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sallow face of my friend the tea-merchant, and tlio big black woolly head of 
Pompcy tlic cook. No face of the whole number looked so awful as the African’s, 
and this not so much because it was black, or that it betrayed in a shocking way 
the manner of its death; on the contrary, it looked like a live face, and this it was 
that made it so terrible among the others that were so very dead: the eyes were 
open, and a grin parted liis lips, showing his double row of closely-set white teeth, 
and in his wool the owner of the head had stuck a wliite feather, giving it quite a 
holiday air. 

Knowing nothing of the manners and customs of these savages, or their 
peculiar and invariable mode of treating the heads of such as foil by their hand in 
battle, I thought to be sure that they must be cannibals, and that our reservation 
from death was a mere matter of larder convenience; still, oil the other hand, it 
seemed strange that, in the case of the slain of our ships, the liejpl, the most incon¬ 
siderable part of the carcass in the eyes of the ordinary butcher, should be preserved, 
and the remainder wasted. To my horror, I found < hat Tom Cox, when questioned 
on the subject, quite agreed with me that our doom w r as the spit or pot; and when 
I ci^ked him, diet he not thiuk it rather strange that the bodies and not the heads of 
our friends should bo saved, he gave me no comfort by replying that he saw nothing 
strange about the business, as no doubt the bodies of the unfortunate crew were 
Miiicwhcrc safely stow r ed away for tlic use of the captain and his officers, the 
heads being the perquisites of the commoner sort. 

Meanwhile, nid during this whispered conversation between Tom Cox and 
myself, the pirates had not been idle. Although, however, the yelling con- 
tii ued as loud as ever, the firing from the brass guns became gradually levs 
brisk, and presently ceased altogether, as did, ala*! cv ery sound of an English 
voice, or token that any one capable of speaking it was lift, alive on boaid our 
imlimky ship; indeed, there suddenly aiose a more flight fill yelling than ever, 
accompanied by the < langing of gongs, and we needed no telling that the pirates’ 
vutoiy was complete. 

Then began the work of plunder. Like vultures round a dead camel the prahus 
swarmed about the Sultan, and, leaving only the rowers and the prisoner* on 
boird, the rest of the villains hastened to board her, taking possession of bahs and 
boxes—indeed, everything portable—and hauling them down with sn.li a devil Lb 
gabble of jokes and laughter as made wliat little blood that remained in the two 
poor pi-honors run cold to hear, br;tve Tom Cox grimly declaring that, if we were 
to have a long continuance of this baibarous din, they wore welcome to his other 
car, and that as soon as they pleased to lop it od\ 

Presently, however, there was a panic among the nobbcrs. The Label of sound 
ceased, giving place to ouc single word, which was utteied in every variety of tone, 
as well by rowers as fighters, the former waving their arms and pointing at some¬ 
thing vvith gestures of the greatest alarm, u Jpi ” was the word as*far as wc could 
make it out; but who or what u api” wts, was a sore puzzler. Certainly it carried 
with it a most potent meaning, for, crying u Api^ apil” the fighting men of our 
prahu came tumbling back into her as though Satan himself was at their heels, 
liilc all around w r erc sounds of heavy splashing* in the watclr, occasioned either by 
living bodies or the bales and boxes abandoned while but half-free of the ship from 
which they were being taken. 4 

"VVhat could u apf’ mean? Could it le the lingo of these saxiges for ship? 
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Was there a ship in sight? an English man-of-war, perhaps, coming to our rescue. 
Jn our bewilderment, and forgetting that the calm still continued, we thought that 
this might bo the solution of the mystery; but we were soon undeceived. A smell 
that was not of burnt gunpowder assailed our noses, and a sound that is like no 
other. Crack! crackle! crackle! It was clear enough now. u Api” meant “fire.” 
The Sultan was in flames, and, as columns of black smoke rolled sluggishly above 
her, the prahus sheered off. 

Now, as the \igorously-plied paddles bore us rapidly from the burning ship, 
did we begin to realise to the fullest our woeful plight. Although it may be true 
enough that our prospects were not a bit more melancholy at this moment than a 
half-liour before, it had not till now seemed so completely all over with us. 
Hopeless as had been the struggle going on between our people and their people, 
still it icas a struggle, and, by a miracle, the weaker might be victorious, and w e 
released from our perilous position. Now, however, even this feeble glimmer of 
hope was extinguished; the bloody week oi the good ship was abandoned to the 
flames "which had seized her, and wc were being borne away hopelessly as sparrows 
in the talons of a kite! So overwhelmed w*as I as I so reflected, that my tears, 
which had been pent up since the time when I was recovering from my illness on 
board the Margaret, began to flow abundantly. As for my companion, he was one 
of those whose liatuies seem rather to parch than to soften under the influence of 
sonw; but still, if one might judge by his closely-shut eyes, and the groans and 
husky noioes lie w r as continually making, his dbmai apprehensions were of apiece 
with mine own. 

On sped our prahu (the others, as we could hear, keeping her close company) 
for fully tlnee hours, dining which tinu Tom and I c\i hanged but few worcK No 
doubt we w< io intimidated by the comparative quiet that now prevailed, though 
for that matter our heads lay so close together that wo might have convened in 
whispers, and they not have overheard, c\en had they undci stood our language. 

Although, however, they could not converse with us, they.understood sigm 
readily enough, as Tom Cox unluckily found to his cost. It happened that he w r as 
more exposed to the sun than I w*a*, and, what with the heat and the worry of lii® 
w T ound, grew very thirsty; and presently, finding one of the row r crs regarding him, 
Tom opened*his mouth, and humbly expressed his great want of a drink of water. 
The only reply, however, to his desire was a squirt of saliva, accurately aimed by 
tlie disgusting fellow at poor Tom’s chctk, and which exploit elicited the laughti r 
of such of the sooty villains as chanced to witness the filthy tiit k. I perceived, by 
the sudden lowering of Tom’s blows, that las will w r as good to give the fellow the 
full benefit of all the Billingsgate at his command;. but, in a hasty whisper, 1 
enjoined liim to keep his temper, fearing that, if wc &how r cd ourselves fit objects for 
the amusement of such a crew, w t c should, in all probability, have a bad time of it. 
So Tom contented himself by concentrating his wrath within the compass of a few 
brief and powerful expressions, which he directed at the chief aggressor, on whom, 
however, from his ignorance of the English tongi »\ they w r ere happily lost. 

In the course of the afternoon wc neared what I af towards discovered to bo 
the h-land of Maginduno, to which piratical port, it appealed, our captors belonged. 

“I think we aienear land, Tom,” whispered I eagcily. 

“ Are wc?” ^inswxred he with miserable indifft rcnce. 

w I think I can hear the people shouting on the shore, Tom." 
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“ Very likely; wliat docs it matter ?” 

“ I tell you what, Tom,” urged I, anxious to rouse him from the melancholy 
condition of mind into which he had fallen; 41 if it be true that we are either to bo 
eaten or to become slaves, very much will depend upon ourselves as to which fate 
will befall us. If wo show ourselves crippled and near to death’s door, it may 
appear more convenient to these rascals to push us fairly in than to trouble them¬ 
selves about our cure or the change of our living bodies fetching a price that shall 
remunerate them. Now, Tm more damaged than you, Tom; and though, as 1 
assure you. my arm shoots and burns as though it were in an oven, and my 
wounded leg is not the most comfortable, I shall put a light face on the matter, 
and make as though I thought nothing of such trifles. And unless you have come 
to have so poor an opinion of yourself as that you are only fit to become a roast or 
bioil, I should advise you to adopt tlio same course. Besides, has it slipped your 
consideration, Tom, that in the other prahus there may be shipmates of ours 
whom we may be very glad to see ?” 

This lari view of the matter seemed to afford him more comfort than any otln r, 
and he became from that moment much more contented and choeiful. 

By Jdiia time wc were fairly into port, and the rowers and crcw r proceeded to 
land the plunder amid the rejoicing acclamations of the inhabitants of the island 
who were assembled on the shore. The seven human heads were not forgotten: 
indeed, they w r cre evidently regauled as no inconsiderable poitiou of the booty, and 
were the property, not of the common sailois or the rowers, but of the loaders and 
chief men in command. As the proprietors of the ghastly trophies assembled round 
t 1 o pile and seheted each his own,*he behaved towards it with none of that coarse 
brutality that might have been expected, especially when tlieir conduct towards 
the living owners of the craniums "was taken into consideration. I expected to see 
each head seized by its liair and so cairicd off; but the pirates observed much 
ccremouy: they endeavoured to smootli the tangled locks, and then, with great 
cate, attached a btring to them, and tied them to the belt at their waist. The owner 
of the head with the brown ringlets I expected to sec especially careful of his prize; 
but the savage in question was no admirer of silken tresses, and finding that, 
drooping down to the floor, he was in danger of being tripped up by them, lie 
caught them up, and, whipping out his knife, swed them off, and flung them o^er 
the ride. AVc now liad an opportunity of inspecting the three of the sevou faces 
we had not yet seen; but death bad so completely dKguried them that wc could 
i ot ftu* ccuain make out to whom they had belonged. By &o ninth of the white# 
wlikkcis that remained attained on one of them, we guessed that this was another 
of our pa^engers; but w*c couldn't have sworn to it. # 

The pluuder and the heads carried off, came our turn: and tw T o of the follow**, 
coming up, cut *he lashings that bound our legs and arms, and, with an insolent 
kick, intimated that xve were to rise. This Tom Cox found it »oi very difficult to 
do; but with mo it was sadly different. My leg had swollen very much, and bad 
grown so stiff and heavy that, had it been a leaden leg, it could not have been moio 
uvlo&s; and the best I could accomplish, after receiving a second kick, was to 
scramble into a position which was half sitting, half crouching; upon which one of 
the villains roughly hauled me up, and endeavoured to stand me on my legs. But 
I was clown again quicker than lie lnd lifted me, and hint so v cry much that. I 
uttered aloud shriek; while, at llio same time, the violence doho to my wounds 
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caused them to stream out afresh. Tom rushed to mo and lifted me up, which the 
two pirates perceiving, they became somewhat more humane, and took mo between 
them to assist me, while they drove Tom Cox on before. 

In this plight did I first set my foot in a country which fate had ordained 
should become so familiar to me—a country which was to reveal to mo so much that 
was admirable as well as horrible, and was to be an abiding place for seventeen 
years and four months—every month seeming a year almost, and every you 
a lifetime. 

As the reader may imagine, my landing was not auspicious. After my vain 
boasting to Tom Cox that I would put a light face on the matter, ai* 1 make behove 
that my wounds, ugly as they appeared, were of such small account as not in the 
least to interfere either with my activity or cheerfulness (especially the latter, nb 
it seemed to me that, of all recommendations, that of a cheerful disposition 11m t 
be most deniable ih one doomed to pass 3 iis life in unrequited hilwur), it came about 
that, so far from being a pattern of hopefulness to my companion, I could see, from 
the pitiful glances lie was continually casting behind him, that my sorry plight 
was breaking him down; indeed, as he afterward* informed me, as he gazed on 
me leaning my trembling weight on the arm> of the two pirates, he thought it 
was all owr with me, and fully expected to see me pro"eiilly sirk down and die 
there and tin n. 

tVe found the greaUrpait of the plunder fiom the Sultan piled ou the there, 
mid oK'rvel, besidco the crew of the prahu which laid com eyed us, many more 
who, by their dre^s and geneial maimeri, were sailors, and doubtless belonged to 
the pirate fleet; we saw, too. that one lullitm bore at his belt a white human head, 
which, though too lihhou, h<r munition, wo knew was not one of the semi 
ah aid our u —1 1 ; but time was one jielit A\e mivel, eagerly as A\e looked about 
for it, and that w the si n lit of a lmm* wliile pii oner. Faces there wire in 
pl< nty, but, alad they \ui.‘ all of th »11 u k er cuppi r-oolouml sort, and it seenud 
reitain that, of the SnU.in\» 1m d l 1hiit\- h*, A\e W(ie the mberublo renunul. 
Tilt.*, time remained n flint hope lh.it t no or more of our f llow-cmmtijm n 
might bo t till alo.rd j'in • cf th' Juu; bet this awis not \cty likely, as the 
failor^ had ceased to go to and fro, and the woik of unlading sinned at an end. 

Wo were hi pt for . omo tha» on th • b \ich, Mirroun led by the nearly -naked mob, 
which crowded about us in a maine r tL it, <>»\ing to die abominable grease ruWu 1 
ov< r tk ir bodies, a\ a* anything but a; re uM« ; buwth /ugh they jabbered and ] join ted, 
• &nd i.Ltv 1 up the cbildi. n Unit they might not lo e the <diow, no one did us ant 
violence. r lhis A’.ua betb r tli.m w T e exj^et^d: indeed, it had seemed likely enough 
that, as soon as the Klandi r, were inhumed of the damn / we had inflicted on th 1 
!hCo and property of tin ii* friends and relatives, th y would turn on us and take 
summary vinpouucj. On the contrary, they exhibited considerable friendship, 
and, in one inatyuQj, a degree of good-nature tliat could not have been excelled in 
tlicj mo^t civilioo 1 country in the Avoild; for we had not &food there many minute^ 
when a woman, observing the blood trickling down my leg, came forward, and, 
enlarging the rent in my trousefe caused by the di h of the kris, examined tli“ 
wound just above my knee, and then proceeded to cIicav some green leaves to a 
jpnsh, which slio applied to my limb as tenderly as though I had been her son. 
TJie salve made me wuart terribly at first, but in a few moments the pain subsided, 
and, what was of'muili more importance, the bleeding 1 „d entirely ceased. 
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So touched was I at tliis kindness of the woman’s, that, forgetting that sho did 
not understand a jot of what I said, I thanked her in the heaviest way, as did 
Tom Cox, who, moreover, and as proving that he had profited by the good teaching 
of the mate of the Margaret, added that she might depend that (tod would reward 
her for her goodness. The woman, however, seemed incline 1 for some more imme¬ 
diate reward, and, handling the clasp-knife which still lmng at my waist, plainly 
enough intimated her wish that I would give it to her. Only too glad to convince 
her of my gratitude, without a moment’s hesitation I slipped the hushing of the 
knife and offered it; but at this one of our gaolers took mighty offence, and, 
raising his bamboo sumpitan, dealt me a blow over the knuckles that made me 
tingle again, at the same time reproving me in such a bullying tone as to recall me 
at once to the miserable truth that now I was a slave whose very life, let alone his 
worldly gear, was the property of liis niosH s. 

Presently the mob began to cry out and look in a particufar diiertion, as did 
we, and saw coming towards us an individual who, by his superior dress and the 
extra massiveness of the silver rings which adorned his arms and ankka, wo s i\v 
was a person of some consequence; indeed, when he approached closer, wi at once 
recognised him as the commander of the piiat° fleet, and whoso vo-el was the fiu-t 
to be mauled by the Sultan's six-pounder. He wa* accompanied oy sevoial who 
appeared to be petty officers, and when lie cam** within a dozen jar*Is or so of 
where we stood, the fellows who had us in custody nude signs for us to fall on our 
knees and kiss the earth. Nov, although both Tom and I had mutually agreed to 
ctidoavour to conciliate our captors by a show of ready and cheeiful obedience, wo 
w.ro not o little astonished at this monstrous rc*jue r t. It seemed like nothing eke 
than voluntarily subscribing to the bond that con-ognel us sl.noi till death to th 
ignorant barlunmns—a s<*tting of our lij»s to the dust as a * f *al is set to the wax, 
and resigning irrevocably all that was Christiau or matilv in us. 

• u What do they mean, Reuben V'’ a c kod Tom, as the ciowd continued to ges¬ 
ticulate, to point to the ground, and m \k»’ si*.ns c f h.^iiui. 

“They mc.111 that >ve are to fall down and .salute the eaith b fore the mighty 
fellow now approaching,' 7 returned I in the same lnuiied w hi-per. 

“ I’ll see them all-” 

'Where or what it was that Tom intended to express that he would see them all 
before he would so demean himself I can't .say, for it happened that he had got 1,0 
further in his rebellious answer who A qur eusio liens made short wuik of bis ol »jceiions 
by tripping up poor Tom's heels so that he fell flat on his face; and, fouiing a* 
similar fate, I, too, flung myself down, and, by way of compensating myself for the 
indignity, instead of kissing the earth, I joined Toiy Co\, as w r e boJi lay on our 
faces, in cursing the villain in the great silver bangles, and all the rectof the . 
crew, in the heartiest manner. 

Presently, however, wo received orders to vise, Tom assisting Tne in the tend*, rest 
*waj, and then politely pulling his forelock to him who, for the present, 1 wnl rail 
the captain, at the same time pointing to my leg iy explanation. The captain, w ho 
was an old mail with a shrivelled visage and scarcely a tooth in his head, a,i 
soon as he saw how matters stood, onlcicd one of those v ho clayered about him to 
examine us. Tom’s turn came first, but they made light of his injury, giinnii g 
and nudging each other when the rag was raised and the place whore his ear had 
been exposed. Tom grinned loo, but if they imagined his was a mirthful grin they 
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were much mistaken. After pulling at his legs and arms, and punching him about 
the chest, the doctor pushed him aside with a grunt of satisfaction, and then took 
me in hand. 

As I expected, my ease was not one to bo easily disposed of. Seeing the 
condition of the left sleeve of my jacket, he hauled off tliat garment, and then 
turned back my shirt-sleeve in so rough a way as to set me bleeding again. At 
this sight he looked soi ious, and turned with a shake of his head to report to the 
captain. lie next turned his attention to my leg, and, when ho had carefully 
inspected it, once more looked wise and shook his head ominously, and then left 
me and went to talk with the captain. As it was, I was aware that this was a 
most ticklish time for me, but how ticklish I never knew till enabled to speak the 
Dyak tongue and to hear the particulars fiom more than one -who was present at 
my examination. It seemed that the doctor, w ho was a very old man, laid reported 
that my ease was very bad indeed, that I might be cured, but that I should be lame 
for the rest of my life, and unable to do any but the very lightest work. 

“Then the sooner you take his head eft the better,” observed the captain, 
turning carelessly away. 

But there happened lo be attached to the captain's suite smother priest or doctor, 
who was younger than the one who had examined in*', and who, it seem*, was 
jealous of the influence of his elder, and very anxious to curry favour with the 
captain. So, as the latter was turning away to lca\c me to ceitain death, the 
young doctor went up to him and lagged that lie might be allowed to look at my 
wounds, at the same time hinting that white slates woio of the very best sort, full 
of all kinds ot cunning anl contrivance, and that if there was a possibility oi 
saving me it would be imvli to the captains advantage. 

The old doctor replied sairadically to this, but, novel tlukrs, the captain, by a 
nod, intimated that the young fv llow might < \nmino me. This he did, and, for the 
furtherance of hib own ends, aifected to regard my hints a^ the merest trifles, ana 
pledged his w T ord to the captain to set me up as strong and able .as ever I was in 
all my life, and that in the space oi six weohb. To my great delight theeaplain 
laughed at this, and told tlie young doctor that since lie promised so confidently 
he would be ixpected to keep his word, as othei w iv» it might be the worse for him. 
This, to himvimudng, but to me imminent, busmen concluded, he parsed on with 
his oflicerb to inspect lm fleet arid s r e what injmy it had sustained, while Tom Cox 
and myself—1 learni g on Fom V> . hoiildi r—wire* marched into the \illage. T call it 
"a village because I have no other teim for it, but, regarded in au English sense, 
it wa« no village at all, but lather one gigantic home* toad inclosed by a slight 
stockade. , 

Jt was by this time ipiite du&k, and. seen in the unceitam light, the speitaele 
presented by this single and vast abode of the pirates was very amazing. I have 
said it w r as moEe \i hoimstead than a village; but, if the reader pictures it as an 
English homestead, he will be again mistaken. It was like this: atop of a long 
low of piles, couMbtiug of the given trunks of tree?, with the branches bui roughly 
lopped, that the projections might .*erve a<* the spars of a ladder, was a wide and 
long platform of split bamboo. This plntfoim was as wide as Cheapside, and, 1 
should say, as long; maybe, if you included the Poultry, it would not exceed the 
length of the platform ; for, afterwards having a fair opportunity of measuring it, 
I found it could not bo paced fiom end to end under three bundled and seventy 
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otcps, which I take to be equal to throe hundred and twenty yards. This terrace, 
the proper use of which seemed to be as a promenade, served as the resort of pigs, 
and dogs, and chickens, besides several monkeys, large and small, which climbed 
the posts, and chattered and grinned at the uncommon sight of a man with a white 
Ekin. At the back of the terrace the dwelling-place was constructed, extending 
from one endt>f it to the other, and built chiefly of bamboo, and grass, and mud, 
with doorways screened by matj, and no windows. Only a few very old folks and 
some young children were at these mat-liung doors, so that we presumed that the 
entire population, or, at least, as much of it as was capable, had turned out to 
escort us. Over this vast shed was another shallow story, which, to judge from the 
odds and ends that were visible through the apertures, must have been used as a 
store-place for tools and such articles as were only required at particular seasons. 

However, as the reader may imagine, we were in no case to examine very 
critically; beside*, if w T e had been at liberty to do so, it was, as 1 have beloro 
observed, growing quite datk, and we could not distinguish anything about in \ery 
plainly. "What w r e were chiefly concerned about was as to what sort of treatment 
we should receive, where should wc be lodged, and what should we gel to eat; for 
it will *bc remembered that very many hour-s had passed since we had cither drunk 
or eaten. 

At last we arrived at the end of the perclied-up \ lath rin, and ratin' upon tw'o or 
throe little huts, not vastly bigger than i>ightie*, and lurking as though they were 
capable of affording about tin* same amount of satisfution to a human tenant. 
One of these, however, was selected for our lodging, and, though it was evidently 
a debate If w r c should be housed together or separately, wc were rejoiced to find 
tlut w r c were not to be pait*l, and wue presently thrust into one of the huts, the 
entrance to which was ovaluing by a mat, and were, to our amazement, there left 
unbound, and without the company of a gaoler. 

Evidently the same thought actuatel us both, for, as soon as we were alone, 
we uttered, almost in a breath— 

“Are they such fools as to fancy wc shall be here when they come in the 
morning ?” 

“Hid you ever hear tell of suih ignorant V*g^ais? M chuckled Tom. 

“They’ll stare to fiud the empty cage and the buds flown,” said 1* and. despite 
our aclics and ailments, wc quite # enjoyed a laugh at too expense of our foolish 
captors. * t 

“As soon as they settle dowm for the night, and the coast is clear, w'e will slip 
off, and-” 

“ And what, Tom ? Where shall we slip off to r" 

The hopeful cla*p with which each hud the hand of the other relaxed dismally 
as this important feature of the running away question occurred tj us. Wo weie 
on an island, and whichever way we ian we were ccitain, in the end, tc be stopj»cd 
by the sea, if oven, in our ignorance of the geography of the place and the customs 
of the inhabitants, we did not betiay our intentiofi before w r e had journeyed a mile. 
To “slip off,” therefore, would but bo to get from the giidiion into the lire; and 
all in the dark, and very much rhopfallon, we were compelled to admit that our 
friends the Dyaks were not nearly so foolish ns they at first appeared. s 

Besides, in what condition was I to run away V My unlucky leg had been not 
at all improved by our walk from the landing place to the liut, and so weighed me 
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down that tv recline on the rashes or grass, or whatever it was, with which the 
floor of the hut was strewn, seemed the most desirable thing in the woild, and I 
was not at all sorry when, in despair, Tom flung himself down too, and disturbed 
me by no more propositions in the carrying out of which my lame leg would be 
bound to assist. 

Wo may hove lain there rather more than an hour when wo heard approachin, 
footsteps, and saw, through the chinks of the walls, three men coming our way. 
They turned out to ho the young doctor who was pledged to cure me, a man with 
a great bundle of soft rushes, and another who carried two wooden vessels, one of 
w liich w c found contained about lialf-a-gollon of water, and the other a mess of 
lice and fish seemingly stewed together. These things they set on the ground; 
and while, by the light of the torch of wood-splints, one fellow spread the rathe*, 
and the other assisted the doctor in making ready his salve, we set to woik on the 
contents of the two tubs. We fir*t gave our attention to the one containing the 
water, and, by a long aud grateful sv\ ig each, entirely emptied it. In this, how¬ 
ever, we were wrong; the w'ater being intended for washing our wounds, .and not 
for drinking; and one of the villains, discovering Tom Cox in the act of draining 
the biggin, caught him a sounding spank with his open hand, ami made as though 
he would bike away the other tub which contained our supper. At this, however, 
the doctor interfered, and sent the fellow off to re-fill the water-vessel. 

But now thero appeared another ddliculty. Tiulywewero much in need of 
victuals, and their it stood, smoking and sa\oury enough ; but how were we to gi t 
at it? I should ha\c mentioned that when w'c were fii’bt left to ourselves our jack- 
knives had been taken from us, and they had c\idently foigotten to bring u» eithu 
knife, folk, or spoon; at least, being in ignorance of tluir hoggish wajs, wi 
thought they had forgotten these things, and 1 thought 1 might venture to rumnd 
one of our attendants of the oversight. So I nudged him, and, showing him mj 
empty hands, and pointing to the stirabout, shook my head. The fellow, like all 
the rest with whom w** had any corre^pon Vnee, w r as quick enough of compre¬ 
hension, and at once proceeded to fliow that he undeistood my signs by plungim, 
his diity fist into the mess, and, helping himself to a great mouthful of the rice, 
giinned and nodded his head, as much as to say, ‘‘There ! that’s the way to do it.' 
What our feedings for the moment were may be easily imagined, but wo wue in lm 
condition to affect rqueamislmess; so, fiist cleansing our hands as well as we woo 
able on the radios, ivo took the tub between *us, aud, with many a rueful giin, 
'scooped up the me,‘ s to the last scrap. 

1 lien the pli)duan, whose salves were ready, did his very best to make me com- 
foitable; so tcndeily and carefully did he set about his business, that 1 wish I could 
lay it all to liis good-nature; but I could not help reflecting that lie wras cuiing me 
for liia own sake, and not my ow p n, and that, if 1 should happen to die in spite of him, 
he would be much more toady to cuise me for marling his plans than to mourn me. 
That this really was the state of the case he presently furnished ample proof; for, 
having finished with me, Tom stepped forward and presented his raw stump for 
surgical treatment, but the doctor turned about scornfully, and gave ono of the 
fellows with him orders to furnish Tom with a littlo ointment. Ag'tiu he sliowvd 
liow small was his concern in iny companion’s welfare. I found that the fresh 
rushes the man had brought in were spread in one corner, and ju.t of sufficient 
width for one to lie one; but seeing which way our gaolers wire bent, and that 
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to tliwart them would very-likely make mo tters worse, I w inked at Tom to take no 
notice, but laid down on the soft heap, while he pretended to compose himself on a 
few old rushes which ho raked together in an opposite corner. But as soon as 
we were left to ourselves wo altered this arrangement, and, quite worn out, were 
presently asleep. 

We were awakened next morning by a sound so familiar and English, that, 
ushering us out of our dreams of home, it saved us fiom the momentaiy shock that 
might have ensued on our opening our eyes to the walls and barbarous garniture 
of our bedchamber. It was the sound of mowing of cocks, and, neither Tom nor I 
Ruing heard a cock crow out of England, could but associate the sound with 
civilisation; indeed, after we had become sufficiently awake to discover the turn 
-tita of affairs, and to review the pioecodings of the previous night, the cocks 
blill continuing to crow brought us no inconsiderable amount of comioi fc. 

“ IIow do you tool this uiorning, old boy V” asked Tom kindly. 

“Why, ten pounds better, at least, thunk ye, Tom,” I lcpliul, and tiuly,if 
the degrees of so precious a tiling its health may bo in cammed by suck dio-* as 
money. “ D’ye hear the cock**, Tom V” 

“I (k>, Reuben,” replied lie clicciily ; “and I hear the pigs squealing. Now, 
in my opinion, where there’s pigs and cocks, and that >-oit of thing—thing? in the 
‘ i ■ruling way, you know, Reuben—the people can't Ik* srch cannibal wniches as 
we at iiist supposed 'em. One cju’t fancy a man-citer making liny or digging 
] olatoes, you know.” 

“ Well, r Jom, let us get oiktside, and have a peep at the Fort of pi icv foi tune Ins 
1<> i'd ih on.” 

So we went outdde—my leg being so l.rr impTovv 1 that, th< ugh 1 w's obliged 
to Umj), I was put to very littl * pun—and lii >t ut all were fui rambling tow aids 
I lie meat ten ice we had passed the night lufoie; but we could , ee in the 
(11 l imv that, though the poultry and the\aiioiii amin.iK that lodgid there wue 
.iw.ike and on the move, them was no sign of a human being, whit h cold l m ucily 
b' wondeied at, considninu that it was iu yet bai\l> bioil daylight. 

“lYihiqs it will be better for us not to make too bold, Tom,” said I; “if one 
may judge fiom their stowing m s> far from when* tiny live, ill y would rath r 
have cur room than our company; and no doubt they will come alter us quite 
k oon ai they want us. Suppose, therefore, we venture on a bit of a bathe in 
the sea ?” 

r I’o this Tom was quite agreeable; and so we made our way tow auk, the back of 
theHllage, which w r as so near to the ocean tlut theie was only loom fora few 
beds (likewise built oil pill's diivon Into the shoief and beneath which social 
wnall pmhus and countless sampam W'cre sheltered) bet wet n it and high-tide maik. 

For my part, the hurt to my arm prevented my swimming; so I could do no more, 
v.hcii stripped, than paddle in waist-high, holding my bandaged *limb high and 
dry, and laving myself with the other. But as for Tom, he could swim like*a 
duck; and when I had had enough, and was dressfcd again, he was still frolicking 
about fifty yards fiom the shore, and enjoying himself as little like a one-carod 
■'•hue as can be imagined. Fiesently, however, and Ik fore Tom teemed to have 
had nearly enough of it, casting my eyes about, I k.w a troop of people coming 
from our deserted hut; and no sooner did they q>y me all alone on the boaili than 
illl 7 set up a terrible whooping, and came rurhing up at the top of their speed. 

[To he cn'itiiuutl.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tilt: IMPROVEMENTS OP ELIZABETH'S REIGN. 


1 'ITE reign of Elizabeth wag eminently an 
ago of conspiracies and beheadings; an 
ago rendered celcbiatcd for its hangings — 
not of tapestry—and for its qunrlerings to 
boot. The Agouistes of tho day, which 
typifies the strife of the spirit against tho 
ilo^h. was truly on a Sam son inn scale. 
Rebellion here—tread)eiy there—polemics, 
tinted with tho lurid hues of fire and of 
blood, struggled furiously for supremacy; 
and Ireland was all but a terror and a dread 
to her rulers, who had to b old fast to her 
by teeth, claw, and nail. The revenue of 
that couutry amounted to 120,000/., and her 
usual cost to England was BoO.OOO/. annually 
— more than f, as claimed for the exigencies 
of tlic whole remaining poison of tho king- 
dim. Cut it must be conceded that our rule 
: there was stupid and barbarous, and that 
it continually tended to its own defeat. It 
may be mentioned as an honourable trait of 
national character—a set-off against much 
that may be said on the other side—that an 
Irish deputy, Sir John Porrot., proposed to 
remedy immediafo grievances hy checking 
u'cfat and giving icoi k. To do this bo pro¬ 
posed tho construction of roads and. bridges, 
and, by turning llio superb watercourses 
and rivers into canals and ancillaries, to in¬ 
crease tho facilities for inland navigation. 
Tho English government, however, turned 
a deaf cor to this, and had to expiate the 


stupidity of tho times in much subsequent 
grief and disaster. 

Acts or “Supremacy,” Acts of “Confor¬ 
mity,” Acts of tho wildest insanity, wero 
passed in Elizabeth's generally wise and 
common-sense reign; and bitter was the 
seed thus sown, and dismal tho harvest, reaped 
therefrom in future days. Polemics wero 
high and hot, fierce and bloody, and pre¬ 
sumably will be so to the end of time—tho 
more tbo pity. Cloth at this period gave 
place tc bilken hose. Nuremberg furnished 
us with small pocket watches.* Paper was 
fired manufactured from linen rags, and tho 
genesis of printing broadened out into a 
fulgirl world of intellectual glory. The fine 
schools of Westminster and ltughy were 
fouiyldQ, with many more to follow imme¬ 
diately after. A Holland:r named Jansen, 
who began by tbo making of spectacles, 
extended and eliminated their principle, and 
produced telescopes. Simeon Stephen, of 
‘Bruges, introduced decimals into tho curri¬ 
culum of English education. An Italian 
started “ book-keeping” as ono of tho fine 
arts; and, in tho present day, there are 
many wIm .re adepts in tho art of “keeping 
books” and never returning them. A cutler 
on Fleet-bridge (Hollcrns) first fashioned 
table-knives. In July, 1588, tho first 


* Sec artlclo “ Horology” in “Uceton’B Dictionary." 
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newspaper was punted. It was called tho Tho arts and tho sciences are pouring forth 
JJitglUh Mtrcu/y, and tlic cliicf events asso- in abundance their inventions, their adapta- 
ciated with tho Aimada aro recorded in tuns, and their resources. A chaotic and 
its quaint but attractive columns. Tobacco, half-intangible stato of things has been for 
toi, potatoes, and tho fiist voyage round the a long peiiod shaking itself into order, 
globo, by Sir Francis Drake (we shall talk r ltro Ms of things cue taking equivalent 
about him anon), arc marked matters in this foims. There is a harmony of arrangc- 
pioliiic era. Tho whale fisheries of our ment, a symmolry, together with proportion, 
noitlicm and eastern seaports were then agencies to necessities — a htness of moans to 
c tablished, and soon became a gigantic cuds—and a continual finding out of ficsh 
spceul.ition, and the lino*! nursery of IInglioli le-ources. If only for the breathless dis- 
K*nmcn wo could possibly have. To this lovelies of the age across the wild, liowl- 
mu, also belongs tho establishment of cod ing waste of foam and foicst, of burning 
fisheiics on tho banks nf Newfoundland, ‘‘bahnias” and u sar>ar wbids of death,” this 
and the importation*'of coal from Newcastle peiiod and ora inu->t he one of the most 
and elsewhere. Wo at that time dealt in memorable in the woild’b hi dory, and, com- 
corn, wool, cloth, lead, tin, coal; and Bir- pared to our chronicles, whit a myth and 
mil f.ham and Sheffield were becoming the mydciy has this vivid wmld been to us! 
c^litiCb of trade with tho whole woild in the Suppose, at thU day, we discovered a new 
u paitnjentsof cutlciy, as aLow ith regaidlo continent!. It is urt so in in 5 y art* igo since 
ifi 11 Ive anddeienshe weapons. Mauchc-tei Audi ilia — with inland mountain plateaux 
(veil tin n produced mgs, friezes, and cotton'’, and an inland sea —bund a place upon 
thivili of an inleiior yd costly quality, the map. And what Iim* we not jet to 
( Liman and Flemi h immigrants, hounded dM-ovor tlicic! r Ii ices (f c\Linit uvilisa- 
<ul d their homes by Alva and hi. iinpcii\l lion ohto tb m tho Pinnajlis—cities lo-t in 

I brought into our midst tho pi ami- lLc hilcnccs and tho sohmnilics of amiihi- 
f iLiiue of Higes, sailcloth—of baizes, stock- la tod races, wh'< h had tluir litnalure, tin ir 

II *-weaving, and suih-like liiannfactuici lituigies and litmus, and their giand and 

T lie fn d livvoniecnd parsed for tho lellcf -.uhum cieods uh>ut inn. oit ilitv. But wo 
c 1 the poor wa* sain tioned in tho filth year .no adnfl again, and uui-d not suit tack or 
d tl e queen's leigu, the leligious lion es end -hot t. Mdl, ioi a moment u two lin ie, v\o 
i iiunhlions of tho land dealing with that would I 1111 Ungti ere wc boldly put out to 
n itlei iu so efiectuul a manner that wo lock -aa on* 0 niou. 

lev. m despair at our huge and lnpcle ? r i lie name > IllhuI in the blind" c* c duo 

‘am of pau])cusm, and admit—with Gobbott <»f Elnahcth' lcign aie as significant of tho* 

— that tli«*y muiagcd mallei-, miuh 1 ott<r wondiou. pciiid as aught wo c. n ima.ine. 

m Ihnto days thui now'. Tho populition of In the loftier doputmiuts of learning illuv 
tho kingdom was hut fie mil/io),\— London tiating the piogn -.s of the hum m soul, they 
i >w c’aims thee; and London itself,*at the arcallo f aiorcmosLuhr. Antiquit) init most 
c\).o of ElLahfth'a leigu, numheicd hut luminous display is pu.ilWed. Mental and* 
lbO.OOO souls! These few statistic ■. rJatm .ueutifi • philosophy culminates in tho name 
to ti ado have been insoitcdas stailii g ] nuts of Loid Keeper Paeon—the gieato* t admirals 
iiom a marked and bignifiennt epoch in the cf the age if Pci Men ncoosuiily lower their 
kistoiy of tho kingdom. Theyaion t quite flags when they sec tho pennants of Lord 
t’j' 11 Stoiy of tho Navy,’' but, imliioctly, the) How aid of Effingham—of Sir FiancL Diake 
hear closely upon tho question. Wo sec tho —of Oaveudi h—Rileig?i-»-of all or of any ol 
tiso of commerco mid its recognisable for- them. Tho stupendous “Tulogy” which 
mation into class, kind, and m stem. We tells the ? bloody bloiy of tho* hou-o of tho 
koc amorphous ma'siM, the products of the Auicko u absoibed in the g^oiy of Shiks- 
thieo kingdoms oi Nature, take shape and a pcare. For hisloiians, wo hive Camden, 
market valuo, and point themselves out to lloliwshed, and Stow. Orr llomcr woa nvt 
iho ulilitic.. of men, being in thomselves bom then, it is tiuo; but there aro men 
suggest!vo of tho puiposcB to which they of feeling, fancy, and thought, who think 
require to bo turned. that Sponsor has finer passages than tho 
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11 Iliad.” Wo had “ miracle plays,” *■ Wap- 
ping,” tlio “ Hard” at Portsmouth, the “ Hoe” 
at Plymouth. Wo stood overtopping the 
whole world. England was, indeed, then, 

4 ‘T.iho 'Romo h(M\self—vvhi’u with her giant head 

She /.)>//( 1 with the star-d” 

Although, if any of our leaders will find us 
such linos as thrv,o ju-d quoted from a sm k- 
Io\ ing Elizabethan dramatic writer, wo w ill 
confess to being regularly beaten. 

Thill's what ire we re, however—clear-grit, 
alllgatt rs — 11 t>n*ipping-lurtle.-»”—“ mags”— 
and ihdms of lightning, and no small amount 
ot genuine thund »v forgotten. 

And no*v for the lferots of the sea and tho 
(in vnd Aim ADA. 

CHAPTER IX. 

TIIE SEV-I Vl’iAINS OF EMZUMSJII. 

We are the quarter-deck * of ono of 
El/.’ ih. Ill’s n.en-of-wjir. We touch our cap, 
leport ourself ••pome on hoard,” and begin 
taking stock, and Charles Howard, Huron ot 
EHintdniii —son of a seaman, and born to 
the sea a-, a profo simi—has his “ flig at the 
f.>r Hi* fit t service was under his father, 
who eunied tho fhg of tho Great Harry 
at hi- p'oji, and, in 1 when the capriei m < 
t^Pieii He ihi».o to until o him, ho 
i j uli' Pi-n h A mb.i ,.i,h'r, and lrom that 
lime, lm a p j md of nine yeai-., when he was 
lliii ty-< m» year- of ace, h 1 -tudied diplomacy 
and naval ta-ties. <>ui(iiug lw»th branches 
ot budno-^ at tbE peiiod, ho became Generil 
of lIoiMs und t Hudlcy, JCarl of Warwick, 
who went againd the Northern carls in a 
rebellion of tilt time. Then In* turned hU 
fail* to blue water again — commanded a 
bquadron in 15dJ, which Elizabeth bait to 
^ltur away Anno of Austria to the court of 
I- pain—and, so far, a clear rid lance enough. 
In lo71, he was M.l\ for Surrey, next 
Fuece<‘dod to the barony of Ellingham, be- 
htjwcl up »n his father, and bo transmitted 
te the son. He homy le immediately Chain - 
herliin of the Thui-ehnld, which is a pod <>l 
first 1 ea-coek—Knight of tho Garter, an or¬ 
dination that has been more honoured in the 
breach than tho observance. In lijiso, ho 
was appointed to he tho Lord High Admiral 
of England, which for tho moment bhows 
wc have anticipated his period. 

Tho year of 15hb was f-ignalise-1 by ono 
of England's grcaj. glories—though not its i 


greatest. It occupies itself with tho utter 
annihilation of tho greatost invasion ever 
known to ho attempted, notwithstanding tho 
first Napoleon’s Boulogne flotilla, headed and 
conducted to a non sequitur by tho lirit 
strategist in tho age ho lived in. llis expe¬ 
dition and career in this business must be 
left to a chapter which wo moan to make 
vital for ever, under tho titlo of “ Arnntda,” 
and meanwhile must dispense with further 
prolixity for tho reason given, and to avoid 
a tautology of matter. 

In the year of loOfi, Howard w*as com¬ 
mander of an expedition agiinsl (\idiz— 
which will also find place—and was next 
made Kail of Nottingham, to which honour 
was added tho Chief Justiceship in Eyre of 
the foiests south of tho Trout—the titlo 
,“K\rc" mcauing a court or justice-scat, 
whith used to bo held ovciy three years by 
the justices of tho forests, who travelled 
“up and down”--as a respectable authority 
tells us — “for that purpose”—making a 
pietty penny out of it, respecting which 
wo &av no “ bcand.il about Qiuvn Eliza¬ 
beth.”. Wo hope only wo may hint tint 
justice'.' ju->li'*c iu England is becoming the 
vulgar scandal of the age, and that it i-> high 
time to exlingui.h the unpaid inageliucy. 
who w. rk so much mischief, and w ho are all 
lml iiTeqor.siblo fuf tluir fmdi-dim*^ ai.d 
potty tyranny. Between Charles Howard 
and tli* fawning favourite Essex there wa. 
little lx/vo lo,t, and when the latter win iq> 
pnint-il E.ul Marshal, giving him tint-, a 
precedency over lb>ward—a< Earl of Nor- 
Ihunibeibind—ho surrendered his stall* of 
otii'*«*, and retired from court, hi lolW, tho 
Kii.y o’i Spain—whose many defeats rankled 
in tho very depths of Id-, corroded heart— 
was mi dilating another invasion, and Lord 
Howard of Eihnghain was called to cornl, 
tho British floot being put into ail immediate 
state of preparation. Tho Earl of Essex, at 
that time in Iroland, was suspected with lml 
too good reason lo bo plotting against tho 
■•lato an 1 tho jiioeii, and tho lofty titlo of 
“Licuten .l.t-Gcneral of England,** together 
with all the powers and emoluments ot tho 
oilice, w r as given to lluward, te counteract the 
designs of tho base and handsome ingralo. 
lb>ward crushed the forces of his rival at 
Ebsex llouso, and brought him to a dos- 
picablo submission. After tho death of 
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Elizabeth, James oloetedHoward as his Lord 
Iligli Steward, and, with what wo cannot but 
think his usual clumsy tact, sent him as 
nmbassador to Spain—he who as admiral 
had torn and trodden under foot the gaudy 
emblazonments of the nation. In his capn- 
eity, too, as chief captain of the British 
seas, he conveyed to Flushing tho Princess 
Elizabeth who, in 1G13, was wedded to tho 
Elector of the Palatinate, Having held his 


high and honoured post for two-nnd-thirty 
years, he sold it to Villiers, then Earl of 
Buckingham—an act of barter so con¬ 
temptible that it tarnishes with au ineffable 
meanness his whole past life, as a piece 
of dirty Capcl Court brokerage disgracing 
both men. He was, it i3 true, a person of 
princely expenditure, largo and lavish in his 
hospitalities, and kept up a full establishment 
I in seven splendid mansions at one and the 



Flushing 


same time. He died in 1024, at tho age of 
87, and was buried at Rcigatc, in Surrey. . 

Charles Howard—Lord Etiingham, and so 
on—is mentioned in right of his office. We 
^hall meet men of a grander stamp pre¬ 
sently, and begin With Sir John Hawkins, as 
line a typo of the British seaman as any may 
wish to know; though, on tho score of 
temper, and making a little too free with his 
prizes, ho has found detractors. 

Kir John Hawkins 14 hails” from Plymouth, 
date about 1520; ana being tho son of the 
hrst Englishman who had over voyaged to 
the Brazils, tho lad was from an early 
period familiar with salt water, and had run 
down the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and the 
Canaries, to his own endowment in mari- 
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time experience, and the culture of those 
nautical gifts so rapidly and so largely 
developed within him. 

In 1562—and, in the downright words of 
an honest authority beforo us—if not “good 
words, look you,” at all events tho truth 
—“he led tho way in the lucrative but 
infamous traffic in slaves.” The business 
was not looked upon then with the same eyo 
of loathing as wo look upon it at the prosent 
day; for Bristol was “ staid,” and its slave- 
dealers were held in estimation; and Liver¬ 
pool was “ respectable,” and has handed down 
to tho present day names highly estimable 
and closely allied to the “blood-bolterod”, 
African who has ccmonted their bricks to¬ 
gether. The trade was hotly carried on by 
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the religious Spaniards, and was sanctioned that the slave-trade was then held legitimate, 
in unctuous terms by “ Our Holy Father” and we must, as fairly as we con, look on 
tho Pope, who has favoured so many ill Sir John Hawkins and his compeers in the 
things from time to time iu to fill readers light of liia own day. The kidnapping ol 
with amazement at tho plastic ductility of u white folks ” and their exportation and e\- 
so eminent a personngo. We must remember patriation to the “ plantations”—as the early 



Church of St. Giles, Cripplegatc, the burial-place of Sir Martin Frobisher, 


colonies, Virginia and tho rest, wore called— 
were facts patent enough, though “good 
men and truo,” highly “respectable” citizens 
of London, put money in their purses by tho 
process, and very likely persuaded them¬ 
selves they were following an honest vocation. 
Hawkins was led by cupidity, and an idea 
that tho end—profit—might justify tho 
means, into ibi* impious and atheistic black 


traffic j and we have not tho remotest 
of sparing him or any other who violate? 
the indcrtructiblo rights of the “imago uf 
God carved in ebony.” Personally or indi¬ 
vidually, following tho arguments of Mr. T. 
Carlylo, wo may not caro for Quashco or 
Sambo, for ho is a lazy dog, over-fond of 
pumpkin, and will not earn his living if left 
to himself; and, iu this respect, he sliouU 
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so far as we care, be left to hiiosdf and “ dio” 
— as black a colour as lie can. Sir John 
]L kins, having had a taste and ilavour of 
the business, fitted out throe vessels, whose 
minute dimensions may w ell make us laugh — 
the largest not exceeding 130 toi s—whilo the 
boldness with which moil went foitli to moot 
tjploons, tiopic tempo >ts, and raging At- 
nli* s^onris, in things that wtio imro 
* h Lie-shells, gives us a fair idea of their dai- 
i jif and unccnquoi nblo enlcipi i&o. llo sailed 
fni (<uluei; got LI', “blaekbiidssold them 
at a piofit; caioo home; puichased logger 
t-liijs; doubled his caigocs; quadrupled his 
inl,N; and, as suceo,s commands 10 peel, 
vJi as it is—a “Hudson testimonial/'lot 

1.1 \ —the College of Heraids granted him 

I i i h crest a “demi-Moor }»ojhi /’ bound 
Aih fid*., wLLli, coupled with a sublime 
« , r <[ ihth/i and pointing to the satire imio- 
c i ll\ unmjMl, lanks among the best pieces 
it pi uti« *d san asm we arc acquainted with. 

lb got a thud expedition leady in la(17. 
and il e queen, who ilso dealt in this dingy 
( i iLirdity, added two ships of Lor own to 
t u (i me 10 he lo gbig to Ilawkius and 
, « \ te sh rn-holdd*. Doesn't the woild 
ti’M i mid, wo woi.dei? Queen Eli/abotli 
v ml dill in honour with what Quion 
\\ i i i v,idd shudder to think of. With 
{ t i (i i f ot/U in groe^, obtained bj r pur- 
i i , ind by t ice, lio sailed tor Rio do la 

I I iM, in Spanish Ameiiea, and f mud there 
« <>i\iiuur so c'liseienlious that lie wrould 
I unt no trading in the diabolical tiailio 
Out sea-eapt un—who had “ con-dent ions- 
n s-.' t id, but of unothei kind—not ooiing 
t 1 1 f.iu ot this, 1 inded hi* men, tock tin* 

wn l>j stoiui, and, by dint of ‘‘pMsui-uon, 1 
b L'\l by muskets and cutlasso*, not lid of 
1 ill hi caigo at a good piico, ank Mil.ng 
"i'L the i cm under to Caithagena, in-ptsed 
ul t’n in to less scrupulouspuiehaa'is. While 
u 1 uining homo in much exultation, lie fell in 
' , l u iuiious gale near ttio FlornUs, which 
f iv..‘I him to take any port he could find 
lp a ‘’tnni which happened to bo St. Iiu 
d and tlii* being (in 15OS) while lios- 

t Dli ^ liad bioken out between the Spaniaids 
'uul the Kngli*l«, ho exhibited hi< Aoibcar- 
fue by not taking a dozen w oil-laden mer- 
diuitmen in tho port, but seized upon 
1 ukIi^i %3 warrant himself a supply of 
and fro oil provisions, A ’day after, 


Captain Hawkins was thrown into some tre¬ 
pidation by the ariival of a well-equipped 
Spanish floot; and, although tho design of 
barring tho harbour against iLs cntianco 
occurred to him, he did not feel disposed to 
encounter tho anger of tho English lioness, 
his mistress, by ouch an attempt. In tho 
meantime, “ negotiationoccupied both tho 
viceioy and tho English captain, tho litter 
of whom did not oppo-.o tho cntianco of tho 
licet; but the foirncr, not the less, was 
making subtle piopaiations lor chastising 
tho Engh-di insolence -shown him, and an 
action came out of it—not in a court of 
equity or judioe but fiotn black-muzzled 
eaiionades and will-wielded boaidmg pikei 
and mushetiy. 

It ttppeus tint the ^Mexican 
absented to tho conditi ns ^ r John was, at 
the moment, in a po-n on to m Lc. TliCoO 
weie that he should have provisions by 
paying for them—no Laid stipulation, let 
us 1 ope. Next, tint an inland, fortified by 
eleven biass guns, should be smrcmVicd to 
him dining Id*, stay; and that ho dates on 
both sid -a should bo exchanged pending the 
duo fulfilment of tho ticaty. The \ icon y, 
seeing lie could not help hinrsd F , piorniM d 
ku qtly and loudly, but w itli the pnm, i\ r - 
vat ion th it he w’ould not keep his wold- */ 
Ik loultl luIp it. The Spaiiidi ihr t onion d 
11 *' port, and .alulations after the in- t ap¬ 
proved forms of naval etiquette wore i\- 
chanired; and, so lar, matters wme a highly 
liierdly look. Jliwkliis, however, was ,n 
sinewd as ho wa* undeniably lnave, nul 
slept with one eye < pen; that is to say. he 
wn upon tic watch, lfe dwovciod that 
the Spaniaids had gitlreicd a land leiee of 
a thousand men. and were modit iting an 
att ick. Obscivmg an unu&aal hurtle in the 
haiboui one luoiniiig, lie sent 1c tlio vie -kv 
requesting to know what these su*pi<iuus 
mo\emenls poitended. \Vcapons weic Ih mg 
pa*sid to diitucnt ship?, and guns weie 
mounted and pointed at Mi small squadron; 
und tho continued diattmg if men to mo* 
craft and another w*as suliieient to couth m 
all lik suspicions. Tho viceioy gave <omo 
vague oidors as to the removal of the causes 
of alarm, and engaged, on the “ honour of a 
viceroy,” that ho would defend Hawkins 
and his crew against any attack; but, as 
this was a stoiy to bo “ told to the ma- 
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rinas,’* llawkius gave St all the credence it 
merited* A Spanish ship, which was moored 
close to one of his own—the Judith—over¬ 
shadowed the Britishor with hor huge bulk, 
and he sent for tho sailing-master of tho 
Josus (also ono of his fleet), who could speak 
SlMinish, to charge the viceroy with treachery. 
The messenger was, as might bo expected, 
instantly seized, and presently a general 
attack was xnado on all sides from sea and 
shore. Having already possession of the 
fortified island, such portions of his crew as 
woro landed were driven from their guns by 
tho greater number of Spaniards who in¬ 
vaded it at all points, and wero pitilessly 
slaughtered—all save a small handful that 
got on board the Jesus. 

Tho big Spaniard, which had at first ex¬ 
cited tho English commander’s apprehen¬ 
sions, now boro down upon Drake’* ship, the 
Minion, und turned out to have throe liuu- 
dred men on board. Hawkins was ready to 
receive her, and, liib anchors being “ apeak,” 
ho avoided tho fir-t shock of tho attack 
with manifest advantage; and the Don next 
attempted to board the Jesus—which was 
already in hot water, being engaged two 
deep with the Spaniards—but, with true 
Biitibli pluck, she leat the swarming 
bom dors back, cut her cables, aud got clear 
out of the “luck” to gel kcrscll ready 
for thorough “ ship-sh ipe” fighting. When 
nl out two cable*’ length nway, tho Jc»n? 
and the Minion commenced tho action w ith 
a spirit and determination which began to 
awe the Spaniards, who wero continually re- 
ceiung frc*-h men from shore. Hawkins, 
hw captain-’, and thoir crews, proved the 
stuff they wero mado of, despite the almost 
ludicrously feaiful odds they had to contend 
against. The Spanish admiral and a stout 
consort wero sunk, or had ingloriously 
sheered away; the vico-admirafa ship was 
a ‘‘holy rtliow,” burning to the water’s edgo; 
and the rest had slackened their fire und 
silenced thoir gussy’so that, in an hour’s! 
tune—while the cannon flamed and roared, 
and the British broadsides were smashing 
and crashing through the strong Castilian 
ships, making a “ Flemish account” of tho 
sumptuous docorations and furniture of tho 
cabins — the whole work was done, and 
tho viceroy had to bewail tho bad faith 
a hich was so sovoroly visited upon the fleet. 


Hawkins, naturally enough, did not gfet off 
scot-free. This was scarcely to be expected, 
for the guns on tho island which tho Spaniards 
had takon wero turned against his forces, 
and spoodily sank mo9t of his smaller ships, 
although his crows fought liko demons, and 
wont to tho bottom with a choor. Tue 
rigging of tho Jesus also got so out and 
mangled with shot that all attempts to got 
her off wero fruitless. A9, however, she lay 
opposite to tho battery, she was transformed 
into a kind of screen, and his remaining 
forces sheltered themselves behind her from 
tho Spaniards’ guns during the night, in 
order to transfer what stores they could into 
his remaining vessels in tho early morning. 
Two of his craft, however, which tho 
Spaniards had fired, cawo reeling and drift¬ 
ing down upon him, and tho crow of the 
Minion mado all bail and boro away, and 
that in such haste that Hawkins had barely 
time to got on board from tho Jesus, which 
was now a prey to tho “ devoui’ing element ” 
Out of the whole, tkereforo, only tlio Minion 
and the Judith—the latter a small bark of 
fifty tons—escaped, and Hawkins’s voyage 
homo was ono of great peril and privation. 
Cool, undaunted, and undeterred as our cap¬ 
tain usually was, he could not help mnkinj 
his moan. “ If all tho wi&ciics and trouble¬ 
some affairs of this sorrowful voyage” (ho 
himself pays) •* wero to bo perfectly and 
thoroughly written, thero should need a 
painful man with his pen, and as great a 
timo as he that wrote the lives and deaths 
of the martyrs.” 

Naval enterprise, so far as Hawkins was 
concerned, was suspended for a length of 
time, and, in 157il, being made Treasurer if 
the Navy, ho gave himself up to tho qui<»t 
but faithful discharge of tho duties devolving 
upon him by his office; and tho younger 
sea-captains, his kinsman, Sir Francis Drake, 
being among tho number, who had boon 
brought up under his own eyo, found no 
roason to envy him liis honours. Ho hft'l 
tho direction of tho naval expoditior i which 
sprang into life during liis period of rest, 
and liis experiences wore justly valued and 
mostly followed out, but ho took no direct 
personal part in them. When the venerable 
year of 1588 arrived, however, ho was in 
speedy requisition. Philip had vaunted his 
brilliant Armada through the world, and 
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Hawkins, as a bravo and experienced sea- 
captain, had an immediate command, being 
xnado rear-admiral of the English fleet. He 
boiited his flag on board the Victory, which 
latter vessol, however, cannot bo oompored 
to Kelson’s immortal ship. In consideration 
of the efficient services ho rondcrod against 
the Armada, ho received the honour of 
knighthood, and the queen, in emphatic 
tci ms, bore witness to his conduct. In the 
year 1590, two squadrons of English ships 
wero fitted out to cruise on the seaboard of the 
Spanish main, for Philip and his Plato fleets 
had now become fair game, and Jack was 
“ all alivo” with Spanish dollars, doubloons, 
“ pieces of eight,'’ and so on. One squadron 
v> .is commanded by Hawkins, while another 
was put under tho command of Sir Martin 
Tiobishcr, another of tho daring rulers of 
llio stormy brine. The cruise was, on the 
whole, ft failure, though the floots of Spain 
luflercd severely, and tho naval power of 
England was steadily on tho increase, llis 
final expedition was in association with 
Diako, and directed against tho West Indies, 
'lho commanders quairelied, differing in 
opinii n, and Hawkins was forced to succumb 
to I)take's decision. They attempted tho 
(Amaiics, and failed, and, wliat with tho time 
lud, thcio and at Dominica, tlio lido, which 
■hould have been taken at its flood, and led 
to fortune, was lost, and tho last chance of 
laiiyirg off a Plato ship becamo so littlo 
piobablo to Hawkins that ho fell ill of dis¬ 
appointment and chagrin, and died on tho 
-l*»t of November, 1595, whon within sight 
(f the island of Porto Rico, w here tho covotod 
tiea-aire-ships lay. 

Sir John nawkins was twice member of 
pailiamont for his native place— Plymouth, 
lie founded an hospital at Chatham for 
infirm and poor seamen, and for the tempo¬ 
ral y help of those broken down by illness. 


His share in tho slavo-trado, in which his 
royal mistress must hold a Bharo on tho 
principle of a “limited liability,” is tho 
gravest chargo to he brought against him. 
As a seaman, he was oonBummato in every 
branch of his profession; as a loader, ho was 
both wary and energetic — “a cool old 
soldier,” who had smelt powder by tho 
hour, and did not dislike tho flavour. His 
thorough knowledge of all naval affairs ren¬ 
dered him invaluable os a publife servant; 
and, though his post as treasurer might 
suggest peculation—for ho has boon accused 
of avarice—he is not guilty of having dis¬ 
honestly tampered with a ijroat of the public 
money, and tho munificent “ foundation” ho 
endowed at Chatham is inconsistent with the 
instincts of an avaricious man ; bosidos that 
a misor rarely ventures his money as Haw¬ 
kins did his, but doalswith certainties, bo 
they ever so petty. To his equals and supe¬ 
riors, even, liis manners are described as 
‘‘rude and haisli;’ but, as a paradox, it is 
also added that ho was “moro beloved by 
his men than by his officersand ho might 
have had officers under his command who 
were envious, jealous, and captious, or obvfi- 
nate, as, in the Utter instance, his relative 
Drake was in tho matter of tho Plato fleet. 
The quaitcr-deck of tho day did not affect 
the refinement of the drawing-room, nor did 
midshipmen sprinkle their pockct-handkci - 
chiefs with cati-de-Cologne. They we to 
nursed amidst storms and tornadoes, and 
brought up, as it were, upon fire and fluno. 
Thunderous broadsides often formed tbeir 
requiems, and tho doep sea their grave. Such 
as they wero, no sueeeedina^geneiatien has 
surpassed them, and not the smallest spirit 
among them was Captain Sir John Hawkins, 
who fought against the Croat Armada, an r) 
taught the Spaniards a lesson they have not 
yet foi gotten. 


(To be lontiinicd .)' 
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IV. 

IUEHTIA {continued). 

EXPERIMENT OF inertia made with dominoes. 

riaco two dominoes upnght at their highest cleWiou with then 
faces tow aids each otlxei, and then another piece hoimontally a rt ic ^ 
them, foiming a door. Upon this thiid—the lioil/ontal—domino place i 
fomth, the hladv suifa^e^ being in conta t Fn a 7 lv upon tins fouiili 



domino set tvyqjothcis in the same mannei as the fust £ aii, fa A e to hi , 
then a seventh piece over all, as in illustiation (Fig, lb;. 

The experiment consists in detaching rapidly the lowest hoi i/out il 
domino fiom the building, without disturbing the remainder of the 
ereetjon. To do this you must place another domino in front of the 
building lengthwise (A-B), at such a distanco that it can ho con 
vcnicntly rea hed by the foicfinger passing beneath the first Stole} 
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The end E of this domino h> then sbaiply pulled down backwards, hy 
which movement the corner D describes a cune in the direction of 
the clotted hue to C. 

If this movement is propeily accomplished, the angle D will suddenly 
Miihe the lower honzontal domino and project it m the chroction of 
the arrow F. This displacement will be followed by the instantaneous 
descent of the upper horizontal domino upon the two lower peipen- 
dicular pieces, in place of the domino iemo\ed, and the stiuctuie will 
iemain othciwise undistmbed 



r g 19. The Plate and the Corns I \penment 


uih nan and the piie or cornu sf 

Put a dozen coins in a plate and pio] om to deposit them at one 
movement m the same older upon the tiblc People who ha\o never 
tried this experiment will cv>a;y it m van> To accomplish it 3011 
must raise the plate about a foot abov e the table, suddenly clcprc ->s it, 
as shown in the illustration, and draw it tow aids 3011. The coins, 
not finding any support, will fall to the table in the same position as 
they left the plate. 
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It is by no means an easy task to lot tbe pile o£ money fall as head 
described without separating them. With practice and skill you will 
surely accomplish the task, in pei£orming which it is best to let the 
coins fall or slide off the plate upon a cloth, not upon a bare table, wlucli 
is moie elastic. The cloth will lessen the shock of piopulsion. 



Tjg 20. Catching the Pile of Money. 
'HIE MO SLY OV HIE $Lrow. 


This is aw the i experiment wlucli the wntci 1) is fu |ucntl> i c 1 - 
fonned It is managed h\ holding the dim ha k upwaids, the elbow 
b^mg almost dat and the hind Open prim upw nds as in the illustiation 
(Fig 20) On t/hc aim, close to the joint plarc the com oi coins Pti- 
hapsone at fust wilj, be suffh uni in case of failme and possible lo^s 
If the hand he suddenh hi ought down w ith a < xi ulai sweep, the pile 
of mone>—oi tlio qu^lc cojji —will he left foi an instant m spa^c anl 
be a< once dipped m the palm coming clown ipon it 
It will be found easy and possible to catch a pile of a dozen pence 
oi half-crowns m this waj after a little pielunuiaij piactice, wutliout 
letting one com escape 
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in list nevertheless be taken that no breakable articles are.in 
front of you when you are practising this experiment-, for, if you do 
not succeed in catching the coins, they will be struck by the hand 
with very considerable force, and may do damage to the surroundings j 
they also may roll out of sight 1 



Fig. 21. Tlic Apple in the Ilamlkerclnu. # 

TO CUT AAT APPLE IN A HANDKERCHIEF WITHOUT INJURING 
• THE LATTER. 

y 

In this instandfe the apple is wrapped up in the handkerchief and 
suspended by a cord, as indicated in the illustration (Fig. 21). Take 
a sabre or a strong knife, the plan of which is indicated in the right- 
hand upper corner. The edge of the blade should bo very sharp, the 
more polished and the sharper tlio blade the more'likely is the experi¬ 
ment to succeed. TJie cut must bo given without sawing, and per- 
\ endicularly to tlie point of suspension. If’the blade be rather thick, 
the apple will jump up slightly, and then the handkerchief will enter 
with the blade and be uncut. 

In 1867 there were some clowns at the circus in Paris who used to 
perform this trick very neatly indeed, and with great dexterity. 
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SOIEimFIC AMUSEMENTS. 



Fig 22. Experiment of Acquired Force. 


THE STONE SNEAKER , 

By groat acquired force, 01 inertia in repose, one is enabled to break 
stones with the fist. This feat is performed by men at fairs in the 
manner following:— 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Tlie right hand id carefully wrapped ia a bandage, and in the left 
is held a piece of flint of rounded form, which the operator places upon 
a larger stone or upon an anvil; then with the right hand ho strikes 
the flint some very powerful blows, always taking care to raise it a 
little from the anvil when he is about to strike. Thus the object 
struck acquires the force of the fist that has struck it, and as it comes 
in violent contact with tho anvil it is quickly broken. Simple as the 
feat is it nevor fails to evoke great astonishment from the spectators. 
(Fig. 22). 



Fig. 2d. A Ncvi W;iv oi Vueoiking a BoU’e. 

TO US CORK A BOTTLE WITHOUT A CORKSCRUtr. 

o 

Take a bottlo of wine or beer, or any other liquid, and having folded 
a dinner napkin into a pad, strike the bottom of, the bottlo violently 
againstit (as in tho illustration, Fig. 20) on the wall. By virtue-of 
tho principle of inertia tho liquid in the bottle will force out the cork. 
If the contents be beer or gaseous water, it will come out with con¬ 
siderable force, and carry some of the liquid with it over the spectators. 
This fact will enhance the success of the experiment, with which wo 
will end -Our chapter on the inertia of matter. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EQUILIBRIUM OF BODIES. THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

Ideas relative to the centre of gravity and to the equilibrium of bodies 
can be demonstrated by means of a number of every-day objects. 
When we find a box of soldiers in which each warrior is gifted with 
a small piece of lead at his feet, we have an illustration of the centre 
of gravity. Wc know that the cylinders, roughly representing soldiers, 
will always resume their upright position when one endeavours to 
overturn them. 



It has been stated that it is possible, with path nee and lightness 
of hand, to make an egg stand on one end. To accomplish this the 
egg must be placed upon a perfectly plane surface—a marble chimney- 
piece, for instance* The egg must be shaken to mingle the yolk with 
the white, and then if one succeed in making the egg stand upright, 
one of the most elementary principles of physio is illustrated thereby; 
for tlie centre of gravity is at the point of contact at the end of the 
egg. and the plane surface on which it rests. Wc will give some 
illustrations of this in our next. 

(To be continued). 
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LONDON STREET BOYS. 

BEING A WORD ABOUT ARABIA ANGLICANA. 

A T the mention of Arabia, the idea of the vast sandy desert at once rises before 
the mind’s eye. And then follows a picture of some oasis in that sterile tract- 
most probably (for I am sure my readers have perused Sir Walter Scott) that one 
described in “ The Talisman”—shaded with feathery palms, groen with emerald 
tuif, and with the u Diamond of the Desert” bubbling clear, cool, delicious, in its 
midst. A lovely picture—an enchanting imagination. 

But it i6 precisely the opposite of an oasis that is conjured up at the thought of 
Street Arabia. Of no little speck of verdure in a wide ocean of barrenness is that 
suggestive, but of one dark blot upon a prosperous country—one little cloud of 
poverty and destitution, mental and bodily, in the broad sunshine of a nation’s 
well-doing—one dark and ineffaceable stain upon the purple robe of an empire city. 

Wc will talk .this anomaly over, if you please; for, if the evil is ever to be 
remedied, it must be discussed and debated, and tlie very heart of it laid hare 
beneath tlie dissecting-knifo. IIow else shall the root and woikings of the disease 
be discovered ? 

Street Arabia is a wild and unwholesome country—a county of scanty meals, 
an 1 those poor ones; of lax morals, and e\en those few a land shoeless and sliirt- 
1 and very ragged. Its ioofs arc of two sorts : a lofty and spacious one—none 
other tlian heaven’s canopy—and a low, damp, dirty one—the roof of a cellar, or 
foine cliamber no better than that. Within its boundaries combs arc unknown, 
and its only brushes are for boots. Washing is known certainly, but rather as a 
thing to be avoided than practised; and cleanliness not being held desirable, that 
to which it is reputed next akin is, I fear, sadly neglected likewise. An 
improvident country it i3, and on that account a happy one after its own fashion; 
a laud that revels in dirt and rejoices ; u rags is easily made happy. And, chief 
reason of all for its happiness, it is young. Young and improvident! IIow happy, 
therefore, as long as its capital Luts—as lung a3 youth remains, and care for the 
morrow is absent! 

Where the real Street Arabia is I cannot tell; but I am quite certain that 
somewhere—perhaps near the place where Aladdin plucked the goillcn and jewelled 
fruit, or close to the palace which Kubla Khan decreed in Xanadu, or along tho 
shores of tlie lake whose fish jumped up aud conversed in the frying-pan, or 
beyond tbo Talking liiver, or acioss tho Mountains of the Moon, or on the furtliei 
dele of the Enchanted Forest—there exists Street Arabia proper, fiom winch 
colonies arc sent out. For whether those colonics establish themselves in London 
or in Faiis, adopting to some extent the customs of those cities, they everywhere 
retain a common likeness and common traditions which point tp one origin. 

The colonists in Fans call themselves gamins; those in London are contested 
vith the title of Street Arabs, or street-boys, wAh various species underlying the 
genus—for instance, to cLissify them in scientific fashion, the homunculus ocrca - 
tergens, or shoeblack; tbo homunculus trie inter gens, or crossin g-pweeper; and tlie 
puerttlus rotifer , or tumbling Aiab, which last is fully established as a separate 
species, although the practice from which it takes its name is in use among fhe 
previously mentioned varieties. 
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It is a very strange feature of great cities that their streets should te$ta with u 
class so peculiar, aud at the same time so youngs What becomes of the street- 
children? Superficial philosophers, who found a similar question, u Whence dc 
waiters come?” afloat in the world, extemporised a wild theory that the street-boy 
on attaining a certain age, became a chrysalis, burying himself in cellars, from 
which he emerged a full-blown waiter. Beyond the fact that little is known 
certainly of the ultimate development of the one and the early origin of the other 
there is nothing to lend countenance to so wild a scheme. That the staid, quiet 
man in a white tic and black suit should ever have been a shoeless, hatloss 
vagabond is impossible! It is more—it is ridiculous! I W'ould sooner believe that 
the streot-boy becomes full-blown in a London sparrow,. as some sages aver, and 
that the waiter springs full-armed, like Minerva, from the brain of a prosperous 
publican. t 

But a truce to the w ild imaginings of the scientific. 

Wc will discuss first the Pari&ian colonist from the undiscovered region of 
Street Arabia. lie, as has been said^h known as u h gamin” The authority to 
whom I shall refer for an account of him is no less a man than Victor Hugo, who 
devotes many pages to him in his last woik, “ Los Miscrabies.” That account, 1 
need hardly say, is rather highly coloured, in all probability. Victor Hugo is 
a poet. “ Nihil tuigit , quod non omavit applies especially to him, and he has 
invested the squalor of a street-boy with a halo of sentiment. My readers must, 
therefore, accommodate themselves with a nugget of salt to savour the dish the 
French poet lays before them. * 

Ilia description of the boy's personal appearance 13 pretty true to nature, even 
on this side of the Channel. “ He is jolly. lie Isas r.o shirt to his back, no shoes 
to his fcA, no covering to his head. He is like the flics of heaven” (It* in ouches tU 
ciely a charming diminutive for 14 the birds of the air”), u who do not possess tin e 
things. He i& from seven to thirteen years old, lives in gangs, tramps the street-, 
and dwells in the open air.” He is also, according to Hugo, a smoker of short pipe*, 
an indulgcr in bad language of every description, a hanger-on at public-houses, on 
good terms with the thieves, and on a familiar footing with the fair sex. He talks 
slang (argot), and things much worse, and yet, says the Frenchman, lie has nothing 
bod at heart. “It is because in his soul he beais a poail—innocence—and pearls 
are not dissoluble in mud.” It is with a sad heart that I fed compdlcd to expie* 
a disbelief in so beautiful a theory; for I am terribly afraid the peax*l Inis no cluuce 
of existing, much less of running the risk of dissolution. Put the poet lias not done 
3 et. He lias fresh lights in w'hicli to place the dishevelled figure he has raised. He 
corrects himself. 44 Let us not exaggerate,” he says, and then withdraws somewhat 
of his previous description. The Street Arab “has sometimes a shirt. But then 
he never has more than one. ne sometimes has shoes. But then they are never a 
pair., lie sometimes lias a home, and ho likes it because there his mother lh 
But he prefers the street, because there dwells liberty ” 

Some of the characteristics of the Paris garni u arc easily traceable in our 
London street-boy. 44 lie has his own games, liis own bits of mischief, at the 
bottom of which lies his hatred of respectability; he has his own way of speaking, 
his-own linos of business.” But in France, according to our authority, ho has a 
circulating medium of Iris own, consisting of bits of leather (called loqnes, shreds), 
which is under the financial control and management of the general colony, 
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Ilo also, if we may believe Ilugo, an ardent naturalist, searching for earwigs 
Allans les chart tiers des Ursuline^” for ccntipeJcs 44 au Pantheon and for tad¬ 
poles “ dans les fosses du Champs de Mars” One of his daring enterprises in the 
pursuit of zoological science consists in the sudd on raising of a large stone in 
onlcr to study the habits of woodhee. 

There are several, points in which the French gamin differs widely from the 
London street-boy* In the first place, although (like our Arab) lie does not have 
a meal every day, he can, if he see fit, go sight-seeing every night. This may be 
paitly owing to the cheapness of amusements abroad. But I believe our young 
i) on Kid cares little for any sights not involving damage (i.e. y mischief) or danger. 

A 44 horse down,” or a fight, has more allurements than the drama. I doubt ii out 
Arab is very profitable to the proprietors of 14 penny gaffs.” Certainly, when he 
deigns to attend public shows, such as the passing of the pre»ent # Princes3 of 'Wales 
tluough London in March, it is rather with a view to climbing tioes and lamp- 
posts, to the annoyance of his natural enemy the policeman, than from any wish 
to see a pageant. 

Another di^imilaiity between the Parisian and London Arab lies in the 
(lamin'* partly rural life. Beyond the baniers of Paris he loves to dwell among 
vots and mushrooms, ladybirds and lilacs, frogs and fresh air. Our 1 ufo, it is true, 
do occasionally go a-birding, according to Mr. M.iylicw; but it is in the Parks 
'Hie true Street Arab seldom visits Epping Forest or Uampotcal Heath. But 
the gioatest difference between our English child of the streets and the Piench one 
1 -,—always, be it remembered, according to Hugo—that the Paris lad is a politician. 
“There are two things which, Tantalus-like, he ever desires, nc\er obtains. 
The one is to overset tlio government, the other is to mend his troupers.” The 
o\ ei turning of the powers that be (except so far as embodied in the polic(^orce) 
the British Arab never dreams of; and I don’t think he cares very much about the 
mending of his nether garments. lie took part, I admit, in the Chartist riots, but 
* imply from a love of mischief, and he didn’t know one of the points of the Charter. 

AVliat becomes of the French Arab it is easier to see, than what becomes of his 
English congener. The Continental one grows into a builder of barricades, and is 
‘ w ept off at intervals by the hundred, in accordance w ith the decrees of the particular 
ilnmity whose duty it is to keep the statistics straight. A few days df revolution 
eoon coirect the superabundance of overgrown gamins . 

The English Street Arab, although, as wc have seen, somewhat similar in some # 
respects to the Parisian ne’er-do-well, is, on the whole, a very different creature. 
He is no politician, like his brother of the Seine. lie of the Thames hates respecta¬ 
bility and prosperity, as the other does; but it is the hatred of antagonism, not of 
uivy. He does not frequent the theatres, though he might beg passes as the gamin 
dues. Ills visits to the country are only at rare intervals, and he,carries into it the 
mud, mental as well as actual, of the city. 

In a word, he is not so spirituel But then so few, if any, English people are. 
AVe arc obliged to borrow a French word to express—or is it to conceal?—our 
thought of the quality.—Now a word on the geography of our Arabia. 

The capital of British Arabia Petr sea is, I take it, the flight of steps in front of 
St. Martin’s Church, There the boys lounge, like veritable lazzaroni; there they 
when they do eat, which they are not often doing; and there they plan 
schemes against society, which they are always doing, 
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Just about Trafalgar-squore tlicro arc lots of crossings, and well-frequented 
ones. The West-End goes to the City over them, and returns homeward over 
them, so that they are the main arteries of wealth, litUo droppings of which 
overflow, and are picked tip by the Street Arab. 

Trafalgar-square itself is a fine playground for the boys. There is water, 
which is always a delight—to play with. And tlio water is dirty, which removes 
the only objection—a suspicion of cleanliness—which could attach to it as 
a plaything. 

There are low parapets and high -walls to bo leapt and vaulted over, or 
41 chopped.” And, O delightful! the police set their countenances against these 
gymnastics. Wherefore the young Arab, as he flics over the boundaries, ex¬ 
periences a threefold pleasure. First, in the sense of freedom and the poetry of 
motion inseparable? from such rapid action in the air. Second, in the knowledge 
that the proceeding is obnoxious to people of weak nerves (and only respectable 
people i>os&ess those luxuries) and to the police. Third, in the certainty that the 
policeman in his tight blue suit cannot pursue him through his saltatory exercises, 
or that if he docs an ine\itable disruption of bis uniform in various, places 
must ensue. 

In the neighbourhood of Trafalgar-square. about the Opera Colonnade, is ako 
the place where the street-boy i» enabled to earn money after dark (when erodin', j 
are uudistinguishable, and the polish of boots is disregarded) by cart-wheels, 
catherine-whcels, or flip-flaps. 

Yes, beyond a doubt, the steps of St. Mai tin’s Church form the head-quarters 
of the Arab camp in the metropolis. 

The amusements of the street-boy are not numerous. Pitch-halfpenny, chuck- 
farthing, and buttons are tbe chief ones. But he extemporises a game very readily, 
and fcom very unpromising materials. 

Our young friends in the illustration attached to this paper have done something 
of this sort. With no better material than an old hat, ragged beyond repair, and 
dirty beyond redemption, they have started a game which may pass for foot-ball in 
its wild state. IIow they kick it! IIow they shout with laughter, and wave their 
ihreds of head-gear! 

Splendid fun 1 “ Its last day” has conic, and its end is not peaceful. By impli- 
c ition they are kicking respectability about; for, possibly, that beaver once wandered, 

• glassy and faultless, down Pall-Mall and Bond-street. Now they have got it dow n 
to their own level, and are kicking the supercilious swell, v ho once wore it, by proxy. 

But just w’ait a moment until the policeman comes round the corner l They'll 
be off then in a moment, with a crouching long gallop, like young wolves driven 
hom their prey, and the relic of respectability will repose undisturbed in the kennel. 

The two principal employments of the London street-boy arc boot-cleaning and 
crossing-sweeping. lie will hold a horse—if he can reach it—or run an errand, 
frtfcli a cab, or open a cariiago-door. But these ore mere adjuncts to the other 
l rofessions. 

The Street Arab is gregarious. 

Boot-cleaning is a solitary occupation, one would suppose. 

• Yet he contrives to make it a companionable business. You far oftener sec two 
or three shoeblacks planted together tiian one blooming alone. 

By tbe way, I may observe that my shoeblack is not’one of those in blue ot red 
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uniform. The wearers of those may or may not have been Street Arabs; but they 
have exchanged the fancy burnous of froedom and Arabia for the regulation garb 
of civilisation. They are Arabs no more. 

My shoeblack has no coat, as a rule, for his nether garments come up to his 
armpits, having come down from his father. A very short piece of string indeed, 
therefore, does duty for a brado, and a very few rags pass muster for a shirt. Hat 
he has none, but his hair is long and matted, and forms an excellent thatch for the 
dome of thought. 

The paraphernalia of his trade are simple and rude—a box turned upside-down, 
with occasionally—very occasionally—a bit of wood nailed on for a foot-rest, a 
bottle of blacking, and brushes. With these lie sets forth on his labours. But, as 
1 have said, lie prefers not to work alone- -he joins some half-dozen others. In the 
intervals of boot-cleaning they play at pitcli-farthing, or chuck in the hole with 
buttons, for lie has buttons, has this Street Arab—but not on his garments. To 
wear them there would be a piece of ostentation liko that of young swells who 
cany guineas for charms, and gold dollars for waistcoat-buttons. He would not 
dream of letting capital lie idle thus. 

I have no wish to injure the trade of the Street Arab, but, my gentle reader, if, 
on your way to see your charmer, a chance mud-spot or drop of water defile the 
•purity cf your upper-leathers, stop not to have the nuisance abolished where two 
or three shoeblacks are assembled. Tass on until you find a solitary polisher. If 
you find him not, prefer to appear before Angelina with the blemish to enduring 
a polibhing under the inspection of those young persons. I once myself, near 
London-bridge Station, went through the painful operation. My personal appear¬ 
ance, my dress, my means, my probable rank in life, and my profession or trade 
were freely canvassed in a lofty but satiiiccd manner. It is true the language was 
slang, but not a very unintelligible form of that dialect. I am not ashamed to 
confess that I had a wild idea of rushing away after my first boot was finished. 
To have done so would have been fatal. I was like a man facing half-a-dozcn rats 
in a cellar. It was only by show ing a bold front that I could escape. At length 
the deed was done, and I was released. But the tortuies I suffered! Had I been 
all one corn from head to sole I could scarcely have felt more uncomfoitable under 
the polishing. • 

Crossing-sweeping, the other chief employment of the young Ishmaelite, is also 
conducted on communistic principles. • A gang pitch on a crossing; one sweeps it, 
taking an extra percentage of profits. The path cleaned, the Arabs beguile the 
time with conversation on topics important iu Arabia—for instance, the police, 
or the weather (with a view to rain, and, consequently* mud). 

I should mention that showery weather is the most profitable to the Arab, 
whether as boot-cleaner or crossing-sw r ceper. A heavy, drenching rain or 
perfectly dry weather is stagnation. The first reduces all mankind to one level, 
wt which they despise mud, and abjure the hope of presentable feet; the la&t 
allows a handkerchief to perform the shoeblack's work, and turns all the road into 
a ciossing. 

Converse jand gambling go on until one of the gang sees a well-dressed person 
coming, when he “ calls him out”—not in a duelling sense, hut to claim him as^ 
property—.“ My genTman," or “ My lady.” By this means he possesses himself 
of the right to follow him, and sue for a copper for “ Poor Jack, yer honour." 
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I may observe here that sporting-looking, “ horsey,* 1 men are highly approved by 
these young republicans for their generosity, which, however, needs a httle 
tumbling to elicit it in perfection. 

Tumbling is combined with crossing-sweeping, but is not so provocative of coin 
as it was when first introduced. Then, if a boy who couldn’t fiip-fiap “ called out” 
a passenger, ho frequently handed him and half profits over to some of tho more 
agile performers. 

The law of “ calling out” is strictly adhered to, and with reason, for if it were 
infringed with impunity a blow would be struck at the system of gangs, which are 
not only pleasant on account of companionship, but necessary os a means of 
defence. A good crossing has to be battled for at times, by the gang occupying it, 
against outsiders. Woe to the luckless stranger who encroaches on the right! 
A “cobbing” witlj broom-handles is not conducive to personal comfort. 

Tumbling, as I have mentioned, is not so paying as it used to be. The truth is, 
it bccamo a dangerous nuisance. Drivers complained of it with reason. It is 
difficult enough to steer one’s nags among the crowded vehicles in tho London 
streets, without having added thereto the necessity of great vigilance to prevent your 
wheels running over the human rotaries. Old ladies complained of it—and not 
without reason. Even that much-enduring lady, Mrs. Brown, of Victoria Theatre 
celebrity, although fond of children, especially little Tommy Jenkins, “ who used 
to play the violin by his ears,” and by no means opposed to gymnastics, for she 
once saw “ a lady wheel a cat's-meat barrow up a rope full of fireworks”—even 
she would naturally object to the sudden implanting of two dirty feet in the small 
of her back (jmt where the sun is occasionally in the habit of setting), to the 
discomposure of her nerves and the destruction of her China crape shawl. Yet 
such accidents did happen occasionally, and they, with other circumstances, 
combined to make tumbling unpopular, and therefore unprofitable. 

This tumbling, by the w r ay, was terrible work to learn, and difficult to practise 
I once saw a youngster, early one morning, in the Park, toiling-aw ay at his cart¬ 
wheel with an energy worthy of a better cause. With what sickening thuds he 
came down on the pit of his stomach or his shoulders! What imminent dislocation 
of his neck was to be seen in his contortions! And this was to enable him to earn 
a living! When I left him he was far from perfect; and just conceive what woik 
it was. lie was creating by all this vigorous exercise a real hunger, and only for 
' the remote possibility of getting something tb satisfy it withal. I only know one 
- more cruel mode of eaining a meal, and that is by blowing a clarionet or other 
such instrument. There is nothing creates a more cruel internal vacuum—nothing, 
in aword, more “appetising’*—than a persistent performance on a wind-instrument. 
It is a thought with which I console myself whenever a peculiarly inharmonious 
German band # cpmes and makes discord uuder my windows—“Ah, my good 
fellows, if you are making mo wretched, you are also making yourselves un¬ 
comfortable.” 

But my article is approaching its appointed limits. 

There remains one more point to discuss. What is to become of the Street Arab 9 

You, my young friend, who read this Magazine, and you, my good lady, vho 
read it too, these unkempt, dirty, godless little creatures were innocent babes once 
—just like little baby in the crib there, looking so rosy and sleeping so sweetly— 
pure as that child once, with immortal souls* We inhabitants of this great city 
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shall bo held responsible for these lost lambs. It is our fault that the Divine gift of 
childhood is smirched and blurred out of all recognition. Can we mend this? 
Victor Hugo has hit at the root of the evil when he declares that the race of the 
gamin is sprung of the hatred the old aristocracy of France bore for anything like 
the education of the people. 

u Or Venfant errant est le corollaire de Venfant ignorant L M (The vagabond 
child iB a necessary consequence of the untaught child.) That is the blot, and now 
how shall we efface it? 

The English in this age are not opposed to the education of the people. But, 
unfortunately, though approving it in theory, they throw obstacles in the way 
of it in practice. The form in which the religions element is to be combined with 
education is the great difficulty before which philanthropists have been compelled 
to stand powerless. Extremes meet. The widest liberty may become a close 
servitude, and religious freedom fetters action in this instance. Where so many 
sects are joined to form a people, it is impossible to fix on any method of education 
■which shall include religious instruction, and yet offend no prejudices. 

The question stands thus. 

Wcll-intcntioncd, earnest people, and otherwise practical philanthropists, are 
devoting precious time in attempts to solve the problem. 

In the meantime, generation after generation of Street Arabs passes away— 
vhither? From a black, bottomless pit of ignorance and degradation—for these 
children arc not as pearly pure as Victor Hugo would have us think, so those who 
lia\ c frcrutiniaed their life in low lodging-houses have discovered—from an abyss 
of sin and shame—wliithor? 

A serious question, and one it behoves us to answer to ourselves. 

There are a few generally accounted sensible people who say something after 
• this fashion:— u We have an old saw wliich places cleanliness next to godliness. 
We are divided as to the best means of inculcating the latter. Wc are unanimous 
as to the easy mode of teaching the former. Perhaps, while the difficult question 
is under discussion, we might adopt a course that requires no debating. Let 
us teach the urchins to live cleanly. It will be doing what all our mere discussions as 
to how to make them live godly will never do—it will bring them nearer Jto godliness. 

If a little learning be a dangerous thing, it is the little learning they have got— 
the mere step above the intelligence of*the brute—and more learning would be any¬ 
thing but a dangerous tiling.” What shall we say to these people? I, for my 1 
pint, say u God speed” to them. I have a recollection of a parable which I have 
met with somewhere—perhaps in my own brain. It told how the servants of a 
great king had to conduct certain guests to him at night. There was a discussion 
among them how they should carry the light: one was for a bronze lamp, one for a 
toich, one for a silver candlestick. Meanwhile, a poor scullion, heating the guests 
fctumble, rose and took a little farthing candle, and showed them to the front dodh 
Once there, each took such a light from the hall as'suited him. I forget how the 
tale goes on, but I know they all reached the great king. 

I have a great belief in the importation of farthing candles into the outer 
' darkness of Arabia Anglicana. I think a joint-stock company would accumulate 
a large capital by so doing—but not in any earthly bank. 

T, Hood. 
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INSECT-BREEDING. 

BY THE ItEV. J. 0. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S., ETC. 

S I have been frequently requested by square frame, moving on binges, like the 
my young friends to give thorn some doors. It will be seen, therefore, that, by 
instructions in the art of breeding insects, opening the large door and the central frame, 
and watching them through their 
various stages, I purpose to devoto a 
few pages to an art in which I have 
for many years taken an interest, 
and which has afforded mo much 
instruction and amusement 
One great object of breeding in¬ 
sects is to secure perfect specimens 
for tho cabinet, and some of my 
readers may, perhaps, be a little* 
surprised when I tell them that, un¬ 
less they devoto leal care to their 
boxes, the specimens which they rear 
will be much worse than those which 
they catch. This was a lesson which I the whole interior of the box is exposed, so 
learned from cxpci ieneo, and I hope that that the young naturalist can inspect or 
those readers who intend to take up this handle any part of it without difficulty. If, 
delightful study may take warning by my however, he should desire to make any ar- 
mistakes, and be far more successful in their rangononts in the interior, without opening 
initiatory attempt* than was the ease with the door, and running tho risk of losing some 
myself. moth or butterfly, all he has to do is to open 

As the Lepidoptera, *>., the Butterflies the little door, which admits his arm, and 
and Moths, are the easiest to tear, and their does not purmit an insect to escape, 
beautiful forms rendor them groat favourites, There are other windows behind, but these 

I shall commence my r<. marks with instruc- arc closed by flap shutters, because most 
tions for taking and breeding tho larva) and insects like a dark corner whither they cm 
pupae of those lqvoly insects. retire to chango their skins or enter the 

In tho fit st place, though I never recom- pupal state. Still, they can bo lifted wlien- 
mend any beginner to overstock himsolf with over tho observer wishes to see whether any 
implements, S am compelled to state that insects have settled upon either side of tho 
without two sets of boxes there will be little door. 

hope of success. There should lie one large Just below the door is seen a kind of 
4 box, in which you can place the catorpillars drawer with a banging handle This drawer 
which you know, and which feed on the is made of ziic, and contains water, it 
same or similar plants. There must also bo can be drawn in and out by means of the 
a Beries of small boxes, in wfiich may bo handle. 

kept the larva which you cannot identify. I roust now refer to Fig. 2, which repro- 
I tried many jpojhods of making the large sonts a section of the box, or as it would 
box, and, after a series of comparative appear if the whole front were removed. On 
failures, succeeded in constructing the edi- either side is tixed a woodon partition, ono 
flee which will now be described. 1 foot in height, for the purpose of containing 

Fig. 3 is an elevation of the external earth. Most of my readers ore aware that 
appearance of my breeding-box. As will bo roany larv© are in the habit of burrowing 
seen, it has four windows and a large door, into the earth bofore they change into the 
in the upper part of which is cut a smaller chrysalis state. The great Hawk Moth eater- 
door. The whole of the top is covered with pillars are notable for this propensity, and, as 
veiy flue wire gauze, and in the centre is a j they burrow to some depth, it is necessary 
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to have some ton or eleven inches of soil for 
them* 

Upon the top of the earth should he 
placed several large handfuls of moss, which 
should be carefully wetted every morning. 
In tho section tho earth is shown at a, and 
the moss at d. This* moss is an absolute 
necessity, at all events as far as the mois¬ 
ture is concerned, for there are some of the 



iaigor moths, such as the Death’s Head 
Moth, which require a wouderful amount of 
damp while in their pupal state, and always 
dio unless tho soil bo thoroughly damped. 
When this precaution is taken, the success 
of tho young naturalist will surprise even 
himself. I have known twelve Death’s 
Head Caterpillars to bo placed in such a 
box, and eleven fino moths bred from them. 
. At B is soon the edge of a board, fixed 
immediately above tho zinc drawer, and 
pierced lull of holes of vaiious diameters. 
Through these holos pass the stems of tho 
plants on which the caterpillars feed, so that 
their cut extremities rest in tho wator con¬ 
tained in tho drawer. 

Fig. 3 presents a ground-plan of the box, 
the two receptacles for earth being seqp at 


3 



the bides, and tho perforated board occupy¬ 
ing the middle. 

I will now describe the method of using 
this simple but comprehensive breeding¬ 
's®* Supposing that the young naturalist 


possesses some book which will give him a 
notion of the common caterpillars, such as 
those of tho Tiger Moth, tho Lappet Moth, 
the Drinker, the Oak Eggcr, and others, and 
that ho finds specimens of any or all of 
these creatures, he has only to put them 
into his collecting-box, and to carry with 
him a bountiful supply of the plants on 
which they were feoding. 

Now lot him pour some water into tho 
zinc drawer and push it into its place; then 
lot him insert tho stems of the plants into 
tho water through the perforated board, as 
seon at o in Fig. 2. All the holos for which 
no plants aro prepared*must be stopped up 
with corks to prevent tho caterpillars from 
tumbling into tho water. 

The inmates may then bo gently shakon 
out of tho collecting-box on to the perforated 
board, whence they will speedily make their 
way to tho branches and planto. Tho water 
in which the stems aie placed keeps the 
leaves always fresh and green; and though 
I have often lead that when plants aro thus 
preserved in water tho caterpillars fall ill, 

I never experienced any such misfortuno 
thioughout a tolerably long series of years. 

Dy the following morning tho leaves will 
bo nearly consumed, and the young natu¬ 
ralist must seek a fresh supply. When * o 
has brought them homo, ho must be vo y 
careful about the manner of airanging them, 
for thorcin lies the clrcf value of this 
breeding-cage. Cateipill.us should ne\or 
bo handled. They may not dio in conse¬ 
quence of such lough treatment, but they do 
not tin ivc ab they ought to do? and tho con¬ 
sequence is that tho moth or buttcjfly is 
stunted, or even impel feet. 

In tho ordinary bieeding-boxcs it is ncces-* 
sary fo subject tho caterpillars to some kind 
of handling, but in this caso thoy never need 
bo touched trom tho moment when they are 
placed in the box. All that is needed is to 
remove the coiks that close the holes in tho 
perforated board, and to insert the fresh 
branches into tho water, neglecting alto- 
gothor thfcso of the previous day. In a very 
short time tho caterpillars will be atti acted 
by the fresher verdure of tho nowly brought 
branches, and of their own accord will leave 
tlio old for the now. When all the cater¬ 
pillars havo thus made their little migration, 
the half-withered branches may be removed, 
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and oofks bsortcd in the holes which they 
bad occupied. 

The reader will, of course, see that at the 
very utmost not more than half tho holes 
ought to be filled at a time. For my own 
part, I seldom used more than ono-third of 
their numbor, except on Saturday even¬ 
ings, when I used to fill two-thirds of the 
holos with fresh branches, so ns* to insure an 
abundant supply of food during tho Sunday. 

Here I may montion that tho primal 
necessity in insect-breeding is a plentiful 
Bupply of food. Unless this be granted, tho 
butterfly or moth will sadly disappoint the 
breeder. An ill-fed< caterpillar produces an 
ill-favoured moth, and to this rulo there is 
no exception. Not only are they of very 
small dimensions, but they are often abso¬ 
lutely imperfect. One very frequent stylo 
of deformity is tho deficiency of wing, and, 
in soveral instancos that I havo known, the 
insect had scarcely the rudimonts of wings, 
the only indications of those organs being a 
set of crumpled membranes upon tho thorax. 
The colours, too, aro always dull and spirit¬ 
less when the caterpillar has been stinted in 
its food, and in some cases tho creature is 
scarcely recognisable. 

Oftentimes, too, it has not sufficient vitality 
to enable it to bear up through tho long fast 
of its pupal existence, and tho wondrous 
developments which follow each other so 
rapidly within tho narrow compass of tho 
shell. In such cases tho moth or butterfly 
never makes its appearance; and when you 
open tho chrysalis you find tho shrivelled 
carco3* lyings stiff ami straight, with tho 
win:? 8 * in thick fold* along tho thorax. 

If you care only for tho Lepidoptcra, you 
, will havo no more trouble with tho insects 
until they begin to emerge from their 
chrysalis state, and you cau then catch and 
set them. Never take them «by tho hand. 
You cannot avoid rubbing off somo of the 
beautiful scales, and, no mattor bow care¬ 
fully yon touch thorn, somo damage must 
ensue. Wait until they lnvo lived for some 
hours, so that their wings are frilly deve¬ 
loped, and their limbs firm, and then quietly 
put a small box over tliom, slip a pieco of card 
underneath the box, and then remove it. 

Place it on tho table, soak a bit of cotton 
wool in tho strongest ammonia, tio it in 
double gauze to prevent it from touching tho 


moth, and introduce it into the box. In a 
very few moments tho creature will bo dead, 
or, at all ovonts, motionless and senseless, 
so that you can do what you liko with it. 

I used generally to keep a little pill-box, 
pierced full of holes, in which was put the 
cotton wool, as in that case there is no Icar 
of damage to the beautiful wings. 

Now turn it gontly on its bock, and, with 
tho ontomological forceps, grasp a good 
pinch of the body just behind the second 
pair of legs, and squeeze smartly. The 
effect of this process will be to destroy 
whatever lifo may remain in the creature 
after breathing the ammonia. You havo 
now a perfect and uninjured insect to deal 
with, and your fault will be groat if it loses 
any of its beauty when sot in tho cabinet. 

Tho art of setting belongs to this subject, 
and will bo doscribod in its place, but wo 
must first complete our notico of the breeding 
cago. 

If you should bo desirous of extending 
your knowledge of insoct lifo, os I hope will 
bo tho caso with all readers of this paper 
—if you wish really to study the habits, and 
customs, and instincts of animated naturo, 
and do not care merely for airanging 
butterflies in a drawer, and ticketing them 
with long names, for tho envy or admiratnn 
of your fellows—you must not let jour 
cares cease with the chango into tho pupal 
condition. 

Make or procure a number of cardboai J 
boxes (those that have hold Seidlitz powders 
can bo bought at a very cheap rate fioui the 
chemists shop), cut a hole in tho lid, ami 
lay over the hole a pieco of very fine wiio 
gauze, fastening it by gluing strips of caid- 
boafd round it. A day or two after the 
caterpillar has spun its cocoon, and changed 
into tho chrysalis, remove it very carefully, 
and place it in one of tho boxes, taking caic* 
to wiito the name of tho insoct on a slip cf 
paper, and gum it to tho box. If tho insect 
bo a small one, several specimens may lo 
placod in one box; but if you should bo 
dealing with tho large moths, each mu>t 
havo a box to itself, and the box must bo 
largo enough to permit the crcaturo to 
expand its w ingB. 

Tho object of removing tho chrysalid os 
into tho separato boxes is that, if any of 
them should happen to bo attacked by the 
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ichneumon flies, it will he possible tojsecoro 
tho parasites, and ascertain the particular 
caterpillar on which each species is parasitic. 

To a beginner this precaution will appoar to 
be of little service, but when he has worked 
steadily for a few years ho will find that lio 
will have reaped a harvost of oiiginal and 
invaluable knowledge that will ten times 
repay the trifling pains taken in tho first 
instance. 

We new come to the second division of this 
subject, namely, the rearing of larvro which 
ore not known. Always tako a number of 
pill-boxes, in the lids of which are bored 
several pin-holes, together with a load pen¬ 
cil, and small note-hook. Number tho pill- 
boxos, and write corresponding numbors in 
your note-book. Whenever you como across 
an unknown caterpillar, put it into ono of 
tho boxes, and note, opposite the correspond¬ 
ing number in tho pocket-book, tho plant on 
which it was taken. Or, if you do not know 
tho plant, tako a leaf, and mark it to corre¬ 
spond with the number of tho box in which 
tho caterpillar was placed, making a notch 
for each number. Thus ono notch denomi¬ 
nates that tho leaf forms tho food of the 
caterpillar in box No. 1, and so on. 

When you roach homo transfer tho cater¬ 
pillar to ono of tho solitary boxes, and bo 
■ buro, at the ilrtt opportunity, to make a 
sketch of it, no matter how rough, and write 
under the sketch the colours, tho plant on 
which it waB found, and tho dato of finding. 
Put a number to this account, and affix a 
similar number to tho box in which tho 
caterpillar is placed. If you have a box of 
colours—that sold by tho Society of Arts 
for a shilling is admirable—make a coloured 
skotch. And bore 1 repeat that you need 
not caro how rough and bad may bo the 
drawing. It is only a memorandum meant 
for your own cyos, with which no ono but 
yourself has anything to do. Moreover, you 
will improve in your drawing with a rapidity 
that will surprise yourself; you will learn 
to seize on the salient points, and will sketch 
off an insect with great rapidity and certainty, 
Always sketch it in somo natural attitude, 
and not as it lios on a faheot of paper or on 
the table. •> 

Noto in the book ©very event that occurs 
to tho caterpillar, and particularly when it 
changes into the chrysalis. If it makes a 
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cocoon, sketch that also, because when the 
moth escapos from its durance it generally 
hacks the cocoon to pieces. If it should 
make no cocoon, sketch tho chrysalis, and 
then, when tho perfect insect appears, you 
will have a full and tiustworthy account of it 
throughout all its changos. The perfect 
insect can always bo identified by reference 
to a good work on the subjoet, or by taking 
it to somo friend skilled in entomology. 

I mention all these particulars because I 
had to work alone and find thorn all out for 
myself, losing thereby sovcral year* of most 
valuable time. You will do nothing in this 
delightful study without systom, and tho 
plan which I am now describing is the result 
of practical oxpcrionco. 

The plants with which tlic isolated cater¬ 
pillars are fed should be kept in water so os 
to insure their freshness, .md the leaves 
snould bo given to the caterpillars several 
times daily. The creatures should never be 
touched, hut, when they have crawlod to tho 
fresh leaves, iho dry and bitten fragments 
should bo reinov cd. 

Wo now pass to cases which require con¬ 
siderable judgment. 

In the cour-»o of his walks the young ob¬ 
server will notice many caterpillars which 
cannot be removed without very great danger 
of killing them. There are some, for ex¬ 
ample, which mako wondciful little tcnt3 
upon tho lcav cb, and others which roll tho 
loaves intc lioTow cylinders, or gather them 
into balls, or draw them together into com¬ 
pact bunches. 

To real these creatures is«a very difficult 
task, ho cause the leaves arc apt to dio before 
the caterpillars have finished their feedings. 
Now, thoro aro two methods of attaining this 
object. If the tree or plant on which tho 
creature resides should bo within your own 
garden, thl simplest method is to inclose tho 
leaf in a small gauze or muslin net, so as to 
rcecivo the insect when it escapes from tho 
chrysalis shell. The ofhdr plan is to cut off 
tho branch and set it in water, covcriag it 
over until the caterpillar bo changed to tho 
pupal state. The chrysalis may then bo 
carefully removed and transferred to ono of 
the small,solitary boxes. 

Even if tho treo he growing in the oj>en 
fiolds, it is often possiblo to secure the insect 
by means of the gauze hag •, and as the speci* 
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men is always the fihest when tho food has l s is shown is the section, the coik 
been abundant, it is better to employ this is cut down in rather a sloping manner, 'so 
plan whenever practicable. Use green in- as to give their wings tho proper fall. On 
stead of white gauze under such circum- tho Continent the custom Is to brace the 
stances, and you will find that very few of wings rather high and very for forward, 
your little treasures will be discovered. This, however, is a bad system, and should 
There are few persons who take the trouble not be followed. Take sin or seven fino 
to examine carefully the foliago of a tree or needles and stick thoir hoods deeply into 
a wild herb, and tho little bit of green gauze lucifer-matchos from which the phosphorus 
is so inconspicuous that, unless you mark tho has been removed, so that tho light wooden 
spot vory well, you will be in danger of slips form handlos to the needles. Now 
missing it when you come to look after tho tako a fow noodles of larger size, ono or two 
caterpillar. 

In all such cases, as soon as tho larva 
has fairly changed ifito a chrysalis, remove 
it and take it homo. Thero arc, however, * 

i ■ 

somo of these insects which hide themselves 
within their odd little tents, and are never 
seen until they emerge in the perfect form, j 

I will now givo a fow instructions in tlio 
art of sotting tho insects, presuming that ' 
you are desirous of placing them in a cabi¬ 
net. If you wish to exhibit them in all tho 
vaiied attitudes of nature, the task will be ^ 
one requiring far more patience and skill 
than are needed merely for prepaiing insccls 
for tho cabinet. I purposo, after awhile, to being very stout, and stick them into slender 
givo a few instructions in this department brush handles, taking care to wrap somo 
also, but wish to see the iosults of somo new thread round tho end of tho kandlo, to pre¬ 
experiments beforo describing the various vent tho necdlo from splitting it. As tho 
processes which are employed in this task. needles would bo mueh too long, th*y 

Tho first step is to make your 14 setting- must be broken in half beforo being in¬ 
boards.” Tkcso aio nothing more than sorted into their handles. Bend ono or two 
single boards with slips of cork glued firmly of tlieso needles into curves by holding them 
on them, in tho manner shown in tho Ulus- in tho flamo of a candle, and harden them 
tration, a being the plan, and h tho 6oction. by plunging them into water while red-hot. 
It w ill bo seen 'that grooves are loft between The bc«t shapes arc shown at c. 
the slips of coik; these rcceivo tho body of Thon get a slip of cardboard—any old 
tho insect, and are made of various widths cards^will do—and cut it up into tiiangles, 
in order to suit tho different sizos of the as seen at c, -and pass pin 3 through them 
lepidoptcra It is better to resorvo one very near their bases, taking care to make tho 
wido and deep groove in each board for the pins lean rather backward, as at d. This 
largOT-bodicd moths, as is seen m tho illus- precaution gives tho “biacep," as these 
tration. triangles aro called, a very firm hold of the 

You will find it advisable to fill up all the wings. Also get a box of entomological 
little holes with white wax, and to ctfver the pins and a paper of ordinary pins, 
cork*with very thin white paper. Tho paper Now to work. 

is useful bccauso the wings show <fiit more Having assured yourself that the insect is 
conspicuously than on tho brown cork, and quite dead, pass a fine pin carefully through 
so enable you to determine thoir position the very centre of the thorax, lift the insect 
with more accuracy; and tho wax prevents by tho pin, and drop it neatly into tho groove 
yqjir needles orpins from plunging into con- that best suits its dimensions. Take ono of 
coaled holos, and so damaging tho delicate the fine needles, pass it through ono of tho 
wings of the insect which you arc sotting, fore wings, near tho base, and Just behind 
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the strong nerore on the edge; drew it 
forward until it Is at right angles with the 
body, and fix it there by pressing the point 
of the needle Into the cork. Do tlio same 
with the opposite wing, being careful to 
make them correspond exactly with each 
other. Draw forward the hind wings in the 
same manner, and be very careful about 
them, for they are slighter in texture than 
the others, and there is no “ selvedge,” as the 
ladies would say, to resist the noodle’s pull. 

When you have arranged the insect to 
your liking, take the card braces and press 
them on the wings, so as to keep them in 
their places, always getting the point of 
tho brace just upon a norvnre. The best 
workman uses fewest braces, one being 
generally sufficient for each wing. 

Ploco the setting-board in some spot where 
tlio insects may be gradually and thoroughly 
dried, and do not remove them until they 
arc quito hard and stiff. Tho length of time 
required to effect this object varies with the 
weather and tho size of tho insect; some 
boing quito ready for the cabinet in ton days, 
and others requiring four wooks or mqre. 

When tho insects are quite dry, they must 
pass through a process that looks horrible, 
but is really invaluable. Dissolve corrosive 
sublimate in spiiits of wino, adding tho 
sublimate until a whitish deposit is formed 
upon u block feather dipped in the solution. 
When you seo the white deposit making its 
appearance, add'about one-Bixth more spirit, 
and your solution is just of the i ight strength. 
Fcur this solution into a small pio-di&h, and 
immerse every insect. 

The primary effect is most repulsive, the 
scarlet tints changing to brown, tho bluqj to 
dingy black, and the golden yellow to diity 
grey. Never mind that. Let the insect be 
thoroughly submerged, and then be careful 
to hold it sideways, and to drain off with 
blotting-paper the drops at tho end of each 
wing. 

Tho insects will now look as if thoir beauty 
were hopelessly destroyed. Novor mind 
their looks. When they have boon well 
freod from heavy moisturo by means of 
blotting-paper, pin them on a piece of cork, 
and fasten the cork just under tho sash of a 
window. Lot tho sash be only raised an 
inch or two, and open tho door of tho room 
bo os to create a thorough draught. In half* 


on-hour tho colours begin to reappear, and 
in an hour or so the insoot will bloom out in 
perfect beauty, and be totally impervious to 
mites, grease, or any other foes of the ento¬ 
mologist. You will need no camphor, and 
thoroby bo saved from no small expense, 
and your drawers will ho free from that 
overpowering camphorated odour which is 
so provocative of headache, and so injurious 
to the insects. 

For it must he remembered that camphor 
is a most volatile substance. If you put a 
largo lump of camphor in an open vessel, it 
will vanish in courso of time, having dissi¬ 
pated its particles into*the atmosphere. If 
you put a lump of camphor into a drawer of 
your cabinet, it disappears in course of time. 
But in this case, tho locality being confined, 
tho particles are forced to content them- 
sclvos with tho limited space which is open 
to them, and accordingly they settle upon 
the glass cover of the draw or, and also 
upon the insects themselves, dimming thoir 
lustre sadly. 

But all insects that have undergone im¬ 
mersion in the poisoned solution are quito 
independent of the many foes which attack 
the cabinet. Thcio is not a mite, nor a 
grub, nor a beetle, will venture to touch 
ono of these prepared insects, and there is not 
a fungus that can glow upon it. The colours 
are in no wsy hurt by tho immersion; on the 
contrary, it may be said, even of tho flaming 
scarlet or the tender azure, or the loaf-liko 
green, “ Mw scs prof undo, pukh ior evenit 

The young entomologist must remember 
that it is desirable to show hath surfaces of 
an insect without removing it from the 
cabinet, and that, in all cases where ho is 
possessed of a duplicate, the second specimen 
should bo sot so as to exhibit the under side. 
Should ho be fortunate enough to procure a 
third specimen, it should be set so as to show 
tho attitude which it assumes in repose. 

I have, at present neither time nor space 
to enter ifcto this branch of # the subject, but 
merely stato that a collection of insocts*in 
their natural attitudes, whether of action or 
repose, is an invaluable aid to the student of 
zoology. As, however, considerable skill 
and very great patience aro roquiiod in 
order to cany out this branch of tho suIh 
ject, I am forced to postpone it to another 
occasion. 
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O NLY those who have been lying, as wo 
had, at Oallao for six weary months, 
watching British interests during ono of the 
periodical revolutions that take place in Peru, 
can realise the monotony of such a time. 
Hot, sandy, and dirty on shore, yen have 
also the prospect of an occasional bullet 
whizzing post yonr oar. The ruffians arc 
not at all paiticular, and now and then have 
duels from the windows, which (especially 
if they happen to resido on the ground Boor) 
is not over-pleasant for pedestrians. The 
only fun is a ride to Lima, a really pretty 
place; but that, of course, was only to bo 
had during the lulls, and* when the same 
president happened to bo supieme both at 
Lima and Callao, which was not the case 
very often 

As a rule, one candidate had the navy at¬ 
tached to him, the other the army, which 
renders the seaports vory uncomfortable 
quarters. They are pillaged by the land 
president, if not of his way of thinking, and 
then bombarded by tho squadron for being 
in possession of the opposition. 

This, then, was our case in tho Ardent 
duung tho spring of 18—, and heartily tired 
of it wo were. Every ono seemed moio or 
loss irritable. Wo had been long on tho 
station, were daily expecting our orders for 
England, and, in our idea, the ship to relievo 
ns w as a most uncon a cionable time in getting 
out. “Hope deferred makoth tho heart 
sick,” says tfio proverb, it certainly mado 
onr first lieutenant (“Old SIopo,” as we 
called him) particularly disagreeable. For 
many a long day we had been really afraid 
to ask for leave to go ashore. The other 
lieutenants were also getting 4 savage, and 
mado ns walk our watches instead of sleep¬ 
ing} in fact, tho ship was in a vory bod 
way—so, at least, thought tho midshipmen. 

“Tho mail is in sight, sir,” repoited tho 
signal midshipman to SIopo on$ fine hot 
morning. 

44 Very well,” growled SIopo j 44 keep your 
eyo upon hor, and lot mo know when she 
anchors. Mr. Simpkinson,” continued ho, 
turning to the third lieutenant, “ look out 
and board tho mail when she comes in; 
there won't bo anything of consequence, as 


usual, I suppose. I wish I had an hour of 
my own way at Whitehall; l*d teach them 
to keep ns holding on like this! Dio— 
gust—ingl” 

The mail is boarded, the letters have 
eome. Blessed indood ore those lucky ones 
who get any, and many a sailor is offered a 
tot of grog for the second reading of his 
letter by tho disappointed ones. Suddenly 
all is commotion on board. 

14 Onr orders have come from England, 
the Grecian is to relieve us, and we shall 
sail when she arrives.” 

With these words on his tonguo, ybuug 
Monk, one of our cadets, dashed into our 
mess-place, greatly to the astonishment of 
the inmates, who were sitting down to hn\ o 
a good growl at everything and everybody, 
on account of the paucity of letters. 

44 It’s a fact,” Baid Monk; 41 the captain 
has juBt received tho oidcrs, and I heard 
him fell the first lieutenant, so thcio can bo 
no mistake.” 

“ Three cheers for Old England I” roared 
ono, and tuck cheers wore given. 

Nor did we rejoice alone. Tho news i in 
all over tho ship like lightning, and o\eiy 
ono seemed bent on making as much noise 
ard being as happy as posable. 

41 If that Slope,” said Downton (a brothor 
mid) to mo, 44 can refuse ns leavo to-day, ho 
must bo a hardor-hoarted old fellow than I 
gave him credit for.” 

“At all o>cnts,” said I, 41 we will stuko 
tho iron while it is hot. You know old 
Galffher gives a hop to night, and has invited 
us all. Digby, will you come 
** I should rather think so, ,u rcplied a tall, 
handsome youth. Will she not be tlioro ? * 
41 Whew!” whistled Downton; 41 have you 
another 4 she’ here? It appoars to me you 
get spoony wherever yon goj whollior ic 
turned or not is another matter. ” 

14 Well, Downton, I believe I am rather 
susceptible/* i£pSed Digby; 44 but this time, 

upon honour, Ym hcod-ovor-bocla in- 11 

44 Bosh I” interrupted I; 44 wq’ro home¬ 
ward bound. Think of the jolly little gills 
of Old England, and thon go and make lore 
to your sallow-complexioncd, half-Spanish, 
half-Indian dqmscla if you can. Pah I the 
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very thought makes me savage. Why, they 
never two till midday—that 1 * quite enough." 

“ You’re rather hard, Fred, but there’s 
nothing like keeping one’s hand in; besides, 
it improves one’s Spanish so." 

44 Improves your Spanish ?«- well, that is 
a good one,’* broke in* Downton. “ "Why, 
you impudent beggar 1 I heard you one day 
conversing, or, rather, trying to converse, 
end you never got farther than pointing to 
the fair one’s eyes, saying, ( Bueno negro,’ 
and so on to the rest of her features, only 
omitting tho 1 negroand that’B what you 
call speaking Spanish 
41 Anyhow,” retorted Digby, “ that’s bettor 
than saying nothing at all, like some people; 
and I mean to mako love to tho sonoritas j 
while I can, and when I can’t, I shall then 
turn my attention to the English lassies.” 

“And serve you jolly light if they will 
have nothing at nil to say to you,” said 
Downton; “but bother the girls! wo’ro 
losing time; let's mako hay while the sun 
Bhines, and get leave before old Slope 
regains his usual state.” 

11 Agreed!” said I; “we will go for a rido 
first, taking our things with us, and then to 
old Galghcr’s in the evening.” 

“All light,” said tho others. “Nowfor 
loavo.” 

, # “ Oh, you dear old gentleman,” said Down- 
ton, apostrophising an imaginary Slope, 
“ soften your heart to us poor mids, and lot 
us go. Youngster,” (this to ono of the 
cadets), “jump on deck, and report Slope’s 
proceedings and general appeoranco ” 

The young fellow went on deck imme¬ 
diately, and, while ho is finding out Slope’s 
disposition,may as well tell you who my 
mossmates were. There were four mifis— 
viz., Digby, Downton, Seymour, and myself, 
Bcdington—generally called by my Clnistian 
name, “ Fred,” for shortness. Then we had 
two cadets, Cooper and Monk, both nice 
little fellows, whom we Used to keep in good 
order; and We fancied we benefited the 
service and taught them their duty by 
making them run all our messages, &c. 
But, in justice to ourselves, I must say they 
vero very seldom bullied: indeed, that sort 
tf thing has nearly diod out of the service. 
Our mess was completed by an old second 
master, called Parker, and an equally anciont 


little way against the boisterous spirits of 
four mids. We hod pretty much our own 
way, despito the periodical growls of the old 
buffers, who tried to impress on us that 
midshipmen in thoir days had not So much 
to say for themselves. But they were not 
bad old boys in the main, and long-deferred 
promotion is not tho best thing for sweeten¬ 
ing tho temper. 

“ He’s in a capital humour, Fred,” cried 
young Monk, coming into the moss-placo, 
“for I saw him talking and laughing with 
Mr. Sights, the master, who, you know, is 
his aversion.” 

“I’m not so sure if ijiat is a good sign,” 
said I, “ for them is sure to bo a rclapso 
after. However, 4 faint heart never won fair 
lady.’” 

So saying, wo all four ran up the ladder 
to the upper deck, each face assuming a 
decent appearanco of giavity as it appeared 
abovo tho hatchway. Slope was just finish¬ 
ing his conversation with the master; his 
smile gradually disappeared, and by the 
time we drew near he had regained his 
usual pleasant aspect. 

“ Allow me to go on shore, if you please, 
sir ?” 

Tho rascals had given me a push to tho 
front, and I had to open the ball. 

“You, sirl” said Slope shaiply; “why, 
ono would think you were bom on shoic. 
Shore, shore, from morning till night. What 
do you want to do? Whore are you going ? 
Who is to do your duty dui mg youi absence, 
oh?” 

SojyS-ig this, ho drew himself up, and 
looked very sour. 

“Iam invited to Mr. Galghcr’s dancoatLima 
| to-night, sir,” replied I as meekly as I could. 

“ Oh, bother Mr. Galgher! Midshipmen 1 
danoing! What next, I wonder? You’re 
not so ready, to dance up to tho maintop, my 
friend, when you are wanted." 

“ But, sir,” remonstrated I, “ I havo not 
been osdore for tho last tngnlh; and I was 
specially invited, bewdos-” # 

“ Xow\ don’t begin any of your sca- 
lawyoring, young fellow”—a favourito way 
ho hud of cutting people short— 1 * thcro i* 
work to bo done on board, and I don’t intend 
to allow you young fellows to go gallivanting 
about the country. No!” he finished up 
with; “ stop on board.” 


dork, called Quills, but they could mako 
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I fell back considerably abashed, and 
waited to hear if my brother mids should 
have better luck than myself. The others 
triod different tactics altogether, and walked 
boldly up in a body. 

44 Can we go on shore, sir, please ?” said 
Downton. 

44 No, yon can not, sir," replied Slope. 

44 Thank yon, sir,” said Digby. 

44 4 Thank yon, Bir I* What for ?” growled 
Slopo. 44 1 said 4 No' as plain as I could 
speak.” 

14 Woll, sir,” stud Digby, “I thank you for 
that, knowing that whatever decision yon 
come to will be for ear good.” 

This was pretty cheeky, and I thought 
the game was all up, when Digby, turning 
to Seymour, said in a stage whisper— 

44 He’s safe to be promoted when we arrive 
in England. Your father has got lots of 
interest, hasn’t he ?” 

Slope had hardly recovered from the 
effects of Digby*s first speech, and was medi¬ 
tating punishment dire and dread, when ho 
caught the last, and, in Bpite of all his 
endeavours, broke into a smile. He mado 
one more effort to preserve his gravity, and 
then gavo in. 

44 You 3 oung rascals,” said ho, 11 you have 
all done mo this time; you can go on shore, 
but mind you don’t get into mischief. If 
you don’t come off at the proper time, not 
one of you will go on shoro again while the 
ship is in commission. Now bo off.” 

Wo required no second telling, but bounded 
down the ladder, restraining ourselves until 
fairly in tho qjess-place; thou wo did havo 
a good hoarty laugh, and no mistake. 

44 We won’t get into mischief, not wo, not 
,at alh” At this we roared, and proceeded 
to get ready. 

0 tho confusion of a midshipman’s 
toilet! It would mako a tidy mother’s 
heart ache to sec the stalo of those once 
carefully-packed chests—as the saying is, 
41 everything on top? and nothing af hand.” 
With * bang, up goes the lid, and out come 
tho tills, tho top one serving as a/vasbing- 
stand. Then the things are scrambled out 
till what is wanted comes to baud, by which 
time there is generally a heap of boots, 
shirts, and other necessaries pilod up along¬ 
side. Mind, I am speaking of the generality 
oi middies; there are some tidy ones, but 


they are rare exceptions to the rale, there 
commonly remains a chaotic mass after our 
dressing to be olearod away by the attendant 
marine, which he performs with a running 
fire of growls, and declarations that 14 he 
won’t stop no longer with such a one as his.” 
(N.B.—Marine servants always speak of 
their young masters as taoir private pro¬ 
perty, and such speeches as, 41 1 say, Bill, 
has yours made such a jolly uproar as mine ?” 
are often heard.) If the ship ha^ been long 
in commission on a foreign station where 
clothes are not easily got and very expen¬ 
sive, the lucky ones who have a good stock 
are besot by their less fortunate shipmates 
for assistance. I know one— a jolly good 
fellow ho was—who for three years had the 
moat seedy collection of clothes I ever gaw, 
and was in a continued state of borrowed 
plumes. Wo thought the ship was just 
going home, when lo! out came on order 
for us to remain another twelve months, and 
at this crisis my seedy friend received a 
large box from his tailor. The tables wero 
now turned; the lenders became borrowers 
and our lately shabby messmate had tho 
satisfaction of knowing that no dinner or 
evening party could bo attended where his 
clothes, at all events, did not play a promi¬ 
nent part. But this is a digression. To 
return to our midshipmen. 

11 1 say, Fred, lend mo a cloan shirt,” roan 
Digby from the other side of the steeiago; 
44 mino are all at the wash.” 

14 All right; anything for a quiet life. 
Target” (that’s tho name of my maiine), 
44 lend Mr. Digby a Bhirt.” 

u Ay, ay, bir; but you aint got too many 
for yourself, mind.” 

41 fahy, you confounded — what’f the 
mildest name hr thief? for I suppose it 
won’t bo polite to call you that, Fred,” cried 
Digby, 44 here’s my name as largo as life on 
tho tail.” 

41 Can’t help it. sir,” said the imperturbable 
Target; 44 it’s the washerwoman’s mistake. 
I always look out for the number I send.” 

44 Ctytcb me returning anything of yours, 
Fred,” retorted Digby. 

44 1 assuro you, my dear fellow, it’s my 
servant’s fault. I am very particular about 
that sort of thing. 'Targot,” continued I 
furiously, 44 don’t lot this occur again.” 

44 No, sir,” replied he stolidly. 
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Look oyer my tilings as soon as possible” 

I resumed, “ and see there is nothing in my 
chest but my own property.” 

w Worry good, sir. Bat,” he added in a 
lower tone and somewhat maliciously, “I’m 
thinking there won’t be much left in it.” 

ii Hash!” Boid I; “you need not be very 
particular.” 

«I understand, sir.” And so he ought, 
for t hfa was not, I am now ashamed to say, 
the first time such a scene had taken place. 

u Smith,* said Downton to his marine, 

« whore are my best trousers? Fred, you 
beggar ! I should not be surprised if you had 
them.” 

“Upon my word, I am obliged to you, 
said I; “ oue would think my chest was a 
receptacle for stolen goods.” 

«turn it out,”* cried Digby; “ I’ll help; ho 
doesn’t know what is in it himself, and that 
servant of his is a regular do.” 

With this speoch they both proceeded, 

• in spite of my resistance and protestations, 
to turn out my little all upon the deck. 
Target was unfortunately absent, or ho 
would not have permitted such devastations. 
Now, I happened to have a new pair of 
trousers lately sent out from England, but, 
not having allowed foT my growth, they 
were considerably too short and tight for 
mo. I therefore protonded to help the two 
* pilferers, and exclaimed in aaurprisod tone— 

U By Jove! here is a pair of now trousers” 

Downton made a grab at them, and, seeing 
they were new, pitched them to his servant, 
saying— 

“Put them in the carpot-bag.” Then turn¬ 
ing to me, ho continued, “I’ll tell you what 
it is, Ere<l—honour among thieves. This 
is beyond c joke. One don’t mind little things 
like handkerchiefs and socks, but when it 
comes to shirts and new trousers it is really 
too had.” 


“Very sorry—my servant’s fault, you 
know,” was all the answer he got. 

Wo agreed to dress at the hotel, and, 
taking onr things with us, started for shore 
in one of the ship’s boats. There must 
have been something very ludicrouB in 
Slope’s appearance as he watched us from 
the side with a kind of sardonic grin on his 
countenance, or perhaps it wob the thoughts 
of how neatly we had got lcavo out of him. 
At all events, we broko into a hearty laugh 
as soon as we thought wo were well clear of 
the ship—not before, I can assure you. Too 
soon, however, as it turned out, for Slope 
was heard to mutter aB be walked aft— 

»«All right, my young shavers; I’ll make 
you laugh on the wrong side of your mouth 
when I get you on board again.” 

But nothing of this reached our ears. We 
pulled to shore intent on pleasi ro, and how 
■wo carried out our ideas on that subject will 
bo rosorved for another chapter. 


[Oar series oi sketches, entitled K Mid¬ 
shipmen Afloat,” written by a Lieutenant m 
the Royal Navy, will be illustrated by en¬ 
gravings most carefully and artistically ren¬ 
dered from drawings on wood from the pencil 
of Captam May. Without seeking to detract 
in any way from those artists who, in marine 
pictures, Btand deservedly high, we think our 
readcTs—professional and otherwise—will 
indorse the opinion we hold, that Captain 
May’s representations of the beautiful speci¬ 
mens o! Naval Architecture, which will ap¬ 
pear in this and succeeding volumes, are 
unsurpassed for accuracy and finish. These 
engravings will not always represent the 
particular vossels mentioned m the letter¬ 
press, nor the exact plaeos described; but 
| they will be always germane to the subject 
of Midshipmen Afloat.] 
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40.—HISTOBICAIi ENIGMA. 


A LARGE city, tho capita! of the country in which it stands. It contains a museum, one of 
the richest in Europe, has been twice unsuccessfully besieged by the Turku, and twice 
entered by the French. The third and fourth letters of each of the following giro tho name. 


1. A Scotch river, one of the tributaries of 
the Tweed. 

2. A French town, where Pontius Pilate is 
supposed to have died in banisbmont. 


8. A large British possession, which wa 9 
taken from the French in tho eighteenth 
century. 


41.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


A noble Roman*lady, the daughter of Scipio Africanus, and mother of the Gracchi, fo 
celebrated in Roman history; she was famed for her viitues and tho nobility of her rharactei. 
A Campanian lady, having displayed Leforo this noble mation her splendid jewels, icqucbttd m 
turn that she might be allowed to see hers. She sent for her sons, and, as they entered, “ Hue/’ 
said she, “ aro my ornaments.” 


1. A very ancient German town containing a 
splendid Gothic cathedral, which is alleged to 
contain the skulls of the three wise men of tho 
East who went to Bethlehem! 

2. A French river, a tributary of the Garonno. 

3. Tho first part of the name of a mountain 


in Asia. The whole name translated means 
“Old mail’s mountain,” and is said to be <^o 
called fiom its resemblance to the boaiy bead , 
and beard of an old man. 

4. A Norwegian town named from its foundci, 
who was the fourth monarch of his name. 


Of the first name toko tho first and second loiters, of tho second tho third and fourth, of tho 
third the fifth and sixth, and of the fornth tho soventh and eighth; connect theso together, and 
jou have the answor. 

42.—-TRAN SPO SITION. 


GHIATON.—The founder of the great wall which divides China from Taitary. Beirg 
desirous to make posterity bclievo that he was the fust emperor who sat on the throne of Chinn, 
ho commanded all tho historical records, books, and other monument? of antiquity to ho 
destioyed, and thus obliterated nil traces of its former history. 


43.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A courtier of a tyrant, who so repeatedly congratulated his master on his happiness that ho 
was induced to allow him tho enjoj ment of it for awhile. The flatterer was pcimitted to ascend 
the throno in 1 regal state and receive the homage of the courtiers, hut, while thus engaged, he 
looked up and saw a sword suspended over his head by a hair. Horrified, ho quickly descended. 
“ Dost thou, then,” said his master, “ consider thstt man happy who passes evory moment in 
fear and danger ?” 

1 . 

Now first find out his master’s name 
Who thus enjoj ed this short-lived fame. 

2 . 

To whom did HaqnJJ>al for refuge flcq ,* 

When Rome defeated this groat cnem^ ? 

8 . * 

A Spartan king, whose celebrated wife 
Much bloodshed caused, as well as war and strife. 

4. 

A King of Farthift, poisoned by his son, 

So that he might himself a king become. 

From all these names the initials take. 

The answer tame you then will make. 


What son of Cyrus after him did reign 
In Persia ? He was by his own swoid slain. 

6 * 

What nation for its king did Croesus own ? 
This monarch was by Cyrus overthrown. 

7. 

Of York now find the ancient Roman name. 

8 . 

Near where did Robert Bruce a battle gain! 
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44,—ENIGMA. 

•there ia a certain natural production which 
exists from two to six foot above tlio surface of 
the earth. It is neither animal, vegetable, nor 
mineral; neither mole nor fcmalo, but some¬ 
thing between both. It has neither length, 
breadth, nor substance,'is recorded in the Old 
Testament and often mentioned in the Now, and 
it serves tho purpose of both trcachory and 
fidelity. 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

45. On August 18th, 1862, I walked ;from 
Exford, in West Somerset, to North Molton, 
Devon, and then fonnd that, by going one-third 
of a mile por hour slower, I might accomplish 
tho remaining distance to Barnstaple, which 
was two miles moro than I had already walked, 
in one hour more. By walking at my second 
rate throughout, I should have been one mile 
irom Barnstaple at tho time I actually reached 
it. I started at eleven a.m. When did I reach 
Barnstaple? what was my rato at first? and 

• the distance from E. to N. M. and B. ? * 

4 r 

46. Next day I went from Barnstaple to 
Ilfracombe, by coach, in a quarter of an hour 
longer than it took mo the day following to go 
from Ilfracombe to Lynton by steambopt—a 
longer journey by two mileB. Had the coach 
gone as fast as tho boat, tho first journey weald 
havo taken one-quarter less than tho other; 
but, at the roach rate, the water journey would 

. have taken thiity-fivo minutes longer. What 
are the distances from Barnstaple to Ilfracombe, | 
from Ilfracombe to Lynton, and the rates each 
v.ay? 

47. On Thursday I startod at ten a.m., and 
walked from Lynton (L.), by tho foot-path 
round tho cliffs, to tho Valley of Bocks (it.), 
■ahere I remained an hour; th“n returned to L., 
»nd spout auothcr hour in dining; and then 
went, by Conntisbury and tho foot-path oyr- 
looling tho Bristol Channel and tho Welsh 
coast <o Glenthornc, resting at intervals another 
hour and a-lialf, and so returned by tho Porlock- 
road to Exmouth, my rate throughout averaging 
two miles per hour; but, bad I not rested, the 
walk from L. to R. and back, equal to one- 
seventh of tho day’s walk, would havo taken 
only half the time it did. Find tho dibtanco 
L. to R. and L. to E. by Glonthorno. 

F. J. L. 

4S. —TRANSPOSITION. 

TYIASPH.—A Lydian merchant, who was so 
wealthy as tc feast the whole numerous army of 

• Xerxes, to present to him a plane-tree and a 
vine made of gol d, and large sums besides, to 
aid him in his war against Groecp. 


Answers to Charades, &o. {Pages c94, 085 , 
and c90.) 

12. Adrian-Goorga I.—HuunUl—Titus— 
tato—Wren (whoso remains lie In St. Paul'* 
Cathedral). 

13. Richard HI.—Addison. Richardson. 

14. The queen of Edward IV. of England. 
Uor mother, Jaqueline of Luxembourg, married, 
first, tho Duke of Bedford, and afterwards Sir 
Richard Woodville. This queon, whoso maiden 
namo was Elizabeth Woodvillo, married, first. 
Sir John Gray, who diod of wounds received at 
the second battle of St. Albans. After the 
death of Edward IV. his qnoen web imprisoned 
in the convent of Bermondsey, whero she died. 
Lille—Halle—Abo—Delhi—Valladolid. 

15. 

K V I» L 
VILE 
I LEV 
LEVI 

16. 

Too great a cross that heart doth undergo 
That’s ruled by one whoso tongue says, “ No, 

I fear to wed, lest afterward 
My pierced heart find slight regard.” 

17. The lettor R. 

18. Tho attraction of gravitation. 


19. 


1 . 1 , 075 . 

2 . The area of a circle = 314150 »*. 

. \ f 2 = and r = 39$ yards, nearly. 

3. Area = 314159 x (19g) 2 = 1 rood, or a quartet 
of the playground. 

4. Let x aiul 17 — x bo their ages. 

Then x (r —= 3 x 17 (17 — *> 4-1. 
or 17 x = 4J4; and completing tho square- 
2025 


x 2 4 - 17 * 4 - - 4 -= — 


17 

p + ir=- r 


+ i l 

2 

Anil 17 — x 


— 17 7145 


= 14 


5. Let r = length in yards of shorter side, 

. •. x + 1 ' as longer, and 502 = z* 4 (r^ 10 ;*; 

01 a 2 4-10 a as 1 , 200 . \ r = 30 yards, 
and x +10 = 10 yards. 

. \ area = 30 x 40 = 1,200 square yards, or nearly 
one ic id. 

0 . 20 ladies, 10 gentlemen. 

# iaooo 

7. Height = -^ 4 - = 155>9 feet 

Distance = 2. h. sin. (2'45°) 

> and sin. 90° = 1, 

. S=]p x 1552 8 = SliW'C foot. 


Timo =V~ sin. 45* 


2 X 100 


X 7171008 


F.J.L 


“ 32 2 

ss 4 j seconds nearly. 

20. Butt—butter—cup. Buttercup, 
o] # The proof of the pudding is in the eating. f 
To bo read—THE P-roof OF the pudding IS 
in THE eating. 

22. Man—niug—tree. Manningtree. 
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Tirol with my first the maiden died, Its prisoned length is lowly creaking j 

When lover false her heart had bioken, While thousands, rapt, enjoy tlio tone*. 

As fondly pressing to her side, Which through the thoatie are ringing, 

She held that fond'fcffeotion’s token; My whole and second through all ones 

Beneath its shade, the hungry wolf Their mead of nch perfume are flinging j 

In howling jacks lus prey is seel lug, The golden board of wealth adorning, 

Wlulo o'er the »sa in hay 01 golf, The liurablo pcasai t s cot not Bcormng. 


50 —PICTORIAL CIIABADE. 



Tlo half of ray first, loud expresses affright, Bat cold and unsliapely its whole, with a blow. 

While its second, in spuits, a painfal drgice, The ductile can model, the mighty lay low 
Whole, 'tis a colour most dazzling and bright. Yet, joined to my first, a young damsel maj hidd 
Yet tis one which the e\c is delighted to see. In hei delicate fingers my vesture of gold, 

The half of my second s delicious to eat, And watt h my gay gambols m hedgerow orgrov**, 

At table or pic zuc an exquisite treat, As she 11 anders at eve with the yoath of hei lot e 


51 .—PICTORIAL CHARADE. 



Bane of the sea, full many a ship 
Hath rued my ruthless greeting diead: 
While many a babe with smiling lip 
To me hath drooped its lovely head; 

And many a wife, with fingers skilled, 

Hath drawn the thread, the web hath wove; 

C 


And many a child, with pleasure thrillec. 
Hath pressed me to its lips of love* 
My third gives rest to weary man. 

And yields his back for Ids support f 
While of my whole, all they who can. 

My pleasing ease with raptures court. 




THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, 

seventeen years and four months a captive among 

THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Xu which Tom Cox and I are hastily summoned to the pioscnce of the pirate chief—Our 
conductors* sii/gnlar heliawour towaids us on the * ay—"We aro invited to lay our teeth at the 
feet of the chief —I am compelled to become a mechanical dentist—My apparent success in 
that business—Its woeful termination— I embailc in anothci branch of Dyak industiy. 

A S almost all the savages were armed, and seeing that they seized me in a very 
threatening manner, Tom hesitated whether he should come ashore; but, on 
reflecting that drowning was the only alternative, ho altered liis mind and came, 
and was seized too, such being their hurry to march us somewhere that Tom was 
only allowed time to slip on his drawers, and walked along with his jacket and 
trousers slung over his shoulders. 

Taking into consideration the evident eagerness of the messengers, together 
• with their vehement gesticulation and excitement, it was impossible to avoid the 
suspicion that something had occurred sudden and unexpected, and which nearly 
concerned us. Whatever it was, certainly it was not of a secret character, for the 
fellows about us talked loudly one to the other, and made signs with their fingers, 
and addressed observations to us—all bearing, as it was easy enough to understand, 
on the business in hand, but of which neither Top nor I could make cither head or 
tul • so we could do no more than shut our ears to their unintelligible jargon, and 
toiw* together where we were probably going and what our fate would c. 

• • Tom’s chief concern was his trousers. “I wish they would allow me just to 
dip my shuts on,” said he; “’pearancc* arc everything, my boy, all over the 
Wd- and aw* we are now on our road to the mayor or tho magistral, or 
something in the savage way that answers for one or the other, a pretty figure 

Ul But C our conductor, seemed in no way inclined to slacken their pace for a 

in front to show the pace, and men_ behmc 1 the h ’ ousa30 f w hich, 

1 istod iust so loner as we remained in new oi ino i 

1 .toning with l T?* , ” ia “jjl.ft.reiiltaldiwtoutlta 

yeatorbasto-but presently we^toabend h dead stand) 

of the village, when, to our dismay, the have been “ Now’s the 

and all of them, ejaculating something . ^8 ^d us by the 

time'.” clustered round us in a nng, , . .. and craned their necks to 

throat, tho rest swarmed about, and elbowed each other, ana 
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. our knees, and would have r#aycd for forgiveness of our sms o y jg 
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squeezed our throats till we gasped again. Strangely enough, this was what it 
seemed to be their aim to make us do, to no sooner did our mouths involuntarily 
open than* more dirty fingers than they would conveniently hold were thrust info 
them, and our teeth subjected to a most unaccountable pinching and pullirg 
Further than this, however, they attempted us no harm, but, lifting us to our legs 
again, set off at a brisker rate than before, as though to make up for the delay. 

What could this mysterious proceeding mean ? Tom Cox suggested that 
perhaps these barbarians judge of the age of animals as English horsedealers judge 
of their steods—by an inspection of their teeth—and that they were anxious 
to try the same means to ascertain how old we were. Let this be ho# it might, 
two things were certain: firstly, that the inspection of our mouths had not been satis* 
factory, for since that performance they had done nothing but whisper ominously 
together, and shhke their heads in a disappointed way; and, secondly, it was 
equally clear that they had no right to examine our jaws at all, for, on presently 
discovering that their rough handling had made my mouth to bleed, they all 
instantly stopped, evidently in great consternation, and ran about here and theie, 
hunting along the wayside for certain leaves to eradicate the tell-tale. This was 
accomplished with great alacrity; but the stoppage was evidently suspected by the 
impatient ones at the village, for, before we could emerge from the bend, a gun 
was fired os a hint that a little more haste was desirable. 

At length wc came to the commencement of the high-perched row of huts, and, 
pointing to one of the notched logs before mentioned, and which were substitutes 
for ladders, we were motioned to ascend. This to Tom, although still incommoded 
by his misplaced trousers, was an easy matter, and he was aloft while I was pain¬ 
fully endeavouring to make with my lame leg good toe-hold for a second step; 
but the fellows behind, and who since the firing of the gun had been in a mightier 
burry than ever, commenced pushing me in the rear, and hustling me in a manner, 
that would speedily have undone all the good the young doctor had effected, had it 
not happened that that identical worthy came hurrying up in a great rage, and, 
unluckily for my assaulters, with a thickish bamboo in his hand. With this he Lid 
over the heads and Bhoulders of the fellows, abusing them at the same time iu 
terms so hearty and indignant, that one might have suspected that I had been Lis 
nearest and dearest blood relation rather Ilian a poor slave whom he had under¬ 
taken to cure for charity’s sake; then, having laid about him till he was tired, lie 
beckoned to a sturdy savage, and bade him take me on his back, and carry me up 
the notched log; which he did, and with as much freedom as though he had been u 
monkey, and 1 his kitten. 

Escorted by the entire population, from the oldest to the little naked toddhT of 
three or four years, wc traversed half the length of the terrace, which was not 
pleasant to walk on, being composed of bamboo lashed together in parcels of about 
a foot in width, and laid dowji with a space of about five inches between. I may 
as well here mention that, at the time, we imagined that these openings in the 
flooring were for sanitary purposes merely, mid, considering the Large number of 
birds and animals herding on and about it, the inference was not unreasonable; . 
but we afterwards found the real use of these openings was to afford a-weans o{ 
attaching any body of besiegers who might fall on the village. The most favourite 
mode of onault by an enemy was, under cover of their shields, to rush under tho 
flooring of the elevated village, and then to make several great bonfires, first backup 
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Mwiy the ladders that the miserable inhabitants might not mcapo. By 
however, of the slits in the floor, tho attackers could be thrust at with spears, and 
shot at with poisoned arrows from bows and sumpitans, or deluged with m e a aurcs 
of scalding water* 

In a little while we arrived at the centre hut of tho row, which, as already 
mentioned, was somewhat toller than the rest, and further by a length 

of yellow stuff hung out from a hole near the roof, bannerwise. The doorway of 
tins, the chief hut, was concoalal by a great heavy mat of plaited grass, and before 
this stood two herculean Mows, naked but for several broad rings of metal worn 
about their elbows and ankles, and a short petticoat, made of some sort of tree-bark, 
about their waists. Each of these guards boro in his hand a curved sword, and with 
tho handle and the flat of it did not scruple to push off such of the mob as pressed 
too hardly on thcM. , 

As we and our conductors approached, the people fell back, and tho sentries 
drew back the mat screen, and in another instant we were introduced to a sceno 
never to bo forgotten, though I lived to be a hundred years old. The floor of tlio 
place was of the same material as that of the outer terrace, but plentifully strewn 
with green rushes, which were deliciously cool to the feet. The building itself was 
about thirty feet long, twenty broad, and fifteen high, and the walls on every side 
•were plentifully decorated with curious shields, and bows, and arrows, and sum¬ 
pitans, and krisses, and ranjows, and many other weapons of Dyak warfare, 
concerning which the reader will, by-and-by, hear further particulars. Neither 
were the samples of weapons of war confined to those of native manufacture; there 
were, besides, many English weapons—cutlasses, and muskets, and boarding pikes— 
polished bright as mirrors, and looking very familiar and homely with the English 
letters—the king's brand, G. It.—plainly to be seen. As well as decorating the 
walls, some of these war tools hung sus^Kinded from the beams overhead. Nor were 
tlicse the only symbols of battle and bloodshed that hung there; and what else there 
was was of so repulsive a nature, that only my full determination to omit no fact 
of interest from this history should compel me to describe it. Full in view of all 
who entered at the door were hung by hooks nineteen human heads, in a double 
low. At first glance I fully expected to find among them tho heads of our crew 
and passengers, but was much relieved to find that they were all even bfacker than 
the Uving native heads about us, and were, moreover, as mummified as that of the 
New Zealander I used to sec in the shoj5 at Bloomsbury. Some of the hideous relics 
had the teeth dyed red, others wore them quite white and glistening, while others, 
again, were jetty black as ebony, showing distinctly behind the dusky narrow lips 
that dung to their bases. Had tlieso heads, however,*been those of their dearest 
friends, they could not have been better preserved; they were brushed, and 
polished, and, lacking eyes, were furnished each with a couple 9 f shining white 
beans, painted in the centre, and making an imitatioh horribly tine. No brush of 
fox, or antlers of stag, that ever graced the hall of ajiuntsmau, could have been 
more carefully kept than were these ghastly trophies. 

But, at the ride of offending my reader by making a very abrupt digression, 
from the level passage of my story, I will give a few particulars of this h 
business; and this both for my credit's sake (for, doubtless, the reader, ignorant of 
* the true state of the case, must begin to suspect me to be a person with a mor k 
inclination to Unger about horrible matters), and for the sake of t e c arac 
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my masters, the Dyaks. Really, there is nothing villanous in this one of their 
most singular customs, repulsive as it must appear to a Christian people. Head- 
getting is with them a very ancient and respectable institution, and its observance 
as honourably regarded as the capture of ordinaiy war trophies among ourselves. 
Nay, it has this advantage, that it lias a religious, as well as a social, consequence. 
The Bornean implicitly believes that the head is the scat of man’s spirit, and that, 
even after death, this fleshy tenancy is maintained until the habitation decays and 
perishes. Great, however, as is this barbarian’s respect for “ spirits,” he has much 
more for his own cunning, and, in time of war, he sets this latter ruling quality of 
his against ghostly power, and seeks through it to make his advantage. For 
example, when a Dyak warrior brings in from the battle-field the head of an 
enemy, he takes it first of all to his family, and then the women-folk paint and 
otherwise decoratb it, and the wliolo family proceed rejoicingly with the trophy to 
the council-house, where it is hung up, and addressed by the soldier whose property 
it is, something to the following effect:—“ Oh, good spirit, do not be angry with us 
for remo\ing you in your house’ (the head) “to this our village; it was to 
your good tint wc did it. Had you been lain with your decaying body in a 
narrow hole in the earth, there you would have remained lonely and without a 
single companion; now you may look around, and sec peeping from the windows 
of their houses the spirits of many of your countrymen, and, should you desire the 
society of an acquaintance—of a hrothei, or your father even—you have only to 
beguile him into our path, and we will surely bring his lioad here to you, and hang 
it > o close that you can converse together and be comfortable/’ 

Nor is a state of war necessary to the furnishing tho house of council with 
heads. Should a man lose liis son, or his daughter, or his wife, he will leave his 
house and never return till lie lias avenged the death by slaying one of his nation’s 
enemies, whose head he brings home as indisputable evidence that he has conformed 
to the custom proper to be observed in such cn^es. Again, no young Dyak may 
take a wife until lie has proved liim&elf a worthy man and a warrior by robbing a 
fellow-creature of his head. He sets out on his errand witli the blessings of his 
parents and the good wishes of his friends, and is regarded by all who know him 
much in the same light as the virtuous young Suffolk labourer who shoulders his 
bundle ancT sets out for London, that he may make his fortune and return and 
marry the ambitious grazier’s daughter. The chances of both young men are about 
equal; for whereas he of Suffolk may haply miss the road to foitune, and, instead 
of picking up gold and silver, bo brought to picking an uncertain crust from the 
city’s byways, so may the young Dyak, lying down on the road to sleep away liis 
fatigue, and dream that I16 is already in possession of the gory key to a life of 
happiness, be overtaken by the enemy—haply likewise in search of matrimonial 
credentials; then the businesses settled in the flash of a kriy, and the hand of the 
maid of MaguuKno remains tiiclaimed. 

To return, however, to tiie point of digression. At the farther end of the 
CQUUcil-chamber into which Tom and I were usbcied, and squatted on a pile of 
jnnttresscs, which, without doubt, had seen service in tho cabins of some honest 
European ship, was the old chief of the pirate fleet, and beside him an ugly old 
woman, withered with nge, and bearing about her lean brown body a doukey- 
load almost of gold and pr< cious stones. Iler legs, fiom the ankles to the knees, 
were covered with bands of the precious metal, as were her arms, both below and 
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above the elbow; while the lobes of her ears were dragged far down towards her 
shoulders by the weight of the clumsy rings they afforded hanging to* These latter 
were set with brilliant stones, as was a strange-looking circlet of gold about her 
forehead, her white hair sticking out in every direction from bctwcon its inner rim 
and a crimson velvet smoking-cap, with a golden tassel, that was perched jauntily 
on the summit of her cranium. 

Her most conspicuous feature, however, has yet to bo montionod: it was her 
mouth. What made it conspicuous was a monstrous set of teeth—not monstrous 
from their crookedness or ill colour, but from their great size. Her mouth was 
filled to oyerflowing with them. They projected even beyond her lips, and their 
shape was visible through her thin cheeks. Both she and the old chief were most 
obsequiously attended by those in waiting; and while one of them was oiling tho 
old woman’s shoulders and arms, another was fanning off the flieg attracted by the 
odoriferous process. 

As soon as these two grandees observed us, they at once beckoned us forward, 
and forward we came, the crowd of courtiers falling into line on either side to make 
way; and seeing that it was expected that we should do homage in the customary 
manner, it occurred to us that this was no time to be fastidious, so down we 
floundered, and for a moment cooled our noses among the green rushes. So eager, 
however, were the chief and his mother (for such we afterwards discovered her to 
be) to proceed with the business in hand, that we were speedily lifted to our feet 
and made to kneel before the mattresses. 

Still reclining, the chief addressed to us a few words in a quick and haughty 
tone, and which, no doubt, conveyed some command, of the nature of which wo 
were, of course, no more aware than if lie had not opened his mouth. Not to give 
more offence than necessary, wc signified by dumb motions our ignorance of his 
language and our great sorrow that such should be the case, whereon the chief 
turned with a gesture of impatience to a man on his light hand, and, doubtless, 
bade him make known his commands to us. This minister was evidently a shrewd 
fellow, and discerning at once that it was no use addressiug us in terms of speech, 
at once proceeded to a very lively correspondence in pantomime. He clipped both 
liis hands to his jaws, mado the motion of catiug, put his fingers into his mouth, 
and mado pretence to pull out all liis teeth, and then commenced to nod his head 
very knowingly, and to point at our mouths, .as though it was impossible that wo 
could for another moment fail to comprehend his meaning. 

As tho reader may easily imagine, however, our former confusion was, by his 
antics, only worse confounded, especially when it flashed to our recollection that 
the messengers who had fetched us in such a htury fram tlic beach had manifested 
much tho same sort of curiosity respecting our mouths. 

“ What on earth can they mean, Tom?” said I 9 turning in bewilderment to my 
companion. . * ‘ 

But Tom, whoso head was fairly in a maze, clung despairingly to his original 
notion that their inquisitiveness about our teeth all arose from a desire to ascertain 
our respective ages, and at once proceeded in the most energetic way to convince 
our interrogators that he quite understood them by holding up liis fingers till he 
had exhibited a number corresponding with his age last birthday; at the same time a 
earnestly advising me to lose no time in following his example, as it was evident 
that the old chief was grooving each moment more angry. But, to my com- 
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pamon’s infinite distress, this display of his digits seemed not at all to mollify tie 
old gentleman; on the contrary, with a frown and a growl, he unsheathed Us 
jewel-hilfced kris, and made as though he would whip off Tom's head on the spot; 
but his mother, laying her hand on his arm, gently restrained him, and at the 
same moment put up her other hand to her mouth, and, drawing therefrom an 
entire double row of grinders, held them bofore our eyes, regarding us with a grin 
which, now that her jaws were allowed to close naturally together, was rather 
startling to contemplate. Indeed, it would have been difficult to decide which of 
the two was the most repulsive—the face of the old chiefs mother or that of one of 
the unlucky passengers, whose head had hitherto been concealed in the folds 
of a cloth lying on the mattresses, and which the old woman now held up before 
our eyes, pointing, as she did so, at the month of it, that we might see its emptiness, 
and at once understand the source from which the artificial teeth were derived. 

Tom, whose apprehension at best was not of a rapid character, at this terrible 
sight was plunged deeper than ever into the slough of perplexity, and could do 
nothing else but gaze bcwildcrcdly about him, and wag his head in wonder. The 
true state of tho case, however, at once flashed to my mind. It had been discovered 
that one of the heads captured from the Sultan was furnished with movable teeth, set 
cleverly in the gums, and provided with bands and springs of fine gold, and making 
altogether a remarkably neat specimen of English mechanism. It seemed, however, 
that it was not in this light that the prize was regarded. Although the Dyak 
chief’s intercourse with Europeans had been of the most limited character, rumours 
of their wondrous attributes had, doubtless, reached him; and, therefore, he might 
be excused if his discovery had led him to jump to tho conclusion that detachable 
teeth were a natural advantage pertaining to the favoured race. That it teas an 
advantage he could not but believe, for had he not seen tho beautifully sound and 
white teeth taken from a grey head, whilst he, with hair not nearly so venerable, 
had scarcely a stump left in his gums ? True, the other heads had been most 
carefully examined, and the teeth in them found to be too firmly bedded for 
removal, except individually; but then it w r as possible that their setting might be 
affected by the rigidity of death, as was the rest of tlie body. This, as I was 
afterwards informed, was the line of argument adopted by the chief, and, combined 
with his vam old mother’s unscrupulous appropnation of the splendid teeth, led to 
our hasty summons to attend before him. 

Our position was a critical one. What was to be done? The chief had 
• evidently fixed his mind on a new set of teeth, and seemed not at all inclined 
tamely to brook disappointment. There was nothing loft but to put a bold face on 
the matter; so, affecting great meekness, I took the artifical teeth from the old 
woman’s hand, and, approaching the chief, endeavoured to make him understand 
that they were but a substitute for real teeth, tho handiwork of man, and a 
contrivance never resorted to ^xcept in cases of premature decay of the masticators 
originally supplied by nature / and, as a proof that I was telling him the truth, I 
opened my mouth to its widest, and invited him to inspect it, and to see that 
neither springs nor metal had a place in its conformation. He at once accepted the 
invitation, and, with his councillors, minutely inspectod my open jaws; while Tom 
Cox, with his mouth stretched to its fullest capacity, formed a centre of attraction 
for another group. 

The inspection seemed to mollify the chief somewhat j and when they had stared 
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their fill, and satisfied themselves by all sorts of practical and painful experiments 
that the portable grinders differed in every particular from my own, I was allowed 
to shut my mouth while the chuff and the fellows about him consulted together. 
Chief among his councillors was my friend tho young doctor; and, after Tom and 
I had been kept in anxious suspense for several minutes, that worthy come over to 
where wo stood, and by a few intelligible signs made me understand that it was 
ihc chiefs desire that I should forthwith make him just such a set of teeth as hir 
mother was the lucky possessor of. 

This astonishing demand, as the reader may very readily understand, took me 
not a little aback; for I had ndVer worked at any trade (with the exception of 
now anS then basting a straight seam for my father) than stowiBg a ship’s cargo; 
still, had it been any rough w ork that had been asked of me—a job at carpentry, or 
to build a wall, or even to cobble a pair of shoes—I should have gone at it readily 
enough, trusting to luck and industry to carry me through; 4 >ut to be called on 
without a moment’s warning to perform the work of a practised mechanical dentist, 
which would involve measuring and taking a cast of that dreadful old griffin’s 
mouth, and, maybe, the extraction of a few obstinate tooth-stumps 1 I had better 
be beheaded immediately than prolong my miserable life by attempting it. 

I shook my head vehemently, in token that I knew nothing at all about such 
work, on which my friend smiled, and put on a knowing air, os much as to 
say that that excuse would not avail me. I pointed at my wounded arm: he 
shrugged his shoulders impatiently. In despair, I showed him my empty hands, 
and again shook my head, meaning thereby to intimate that to make a set of 
artificial teeth without a single item of the requisite material was simply impossible; 
but at this he only laughed, and, laying his hand first on his own breast and then 
on mine, seemed to convey the intimation that he would see after minor details^ 
and that between us we should, no doubt, make an ecllcnt job of it. A little 
while after the doctor beckoned me to follow him; but, on Tom Cox attempting 
to accompany me, he was ordered to stay where he was; .and so, to our mutual 
distress, he was obliged to remain while I went with the doctor. 

The hut in which the doctor lived was at the extreme end of the terrace, and 
consisted of but a single apartment, the interior of which was perfectly clean; 
while several large and white mats hung against the walls, one specially Large partly 
covered the floor. At one end of the place j&as a little platforfn on four legs, 
somewhat resembling the humble ^English stump bedstead, only that the hinder legs, 
uInch were about eighteen inches high, were nearly double the height of those in 
front, causing the structure to slant considerably; moreover, its upper part was of 
no softer material than rough planking. Nevertheless, it could be mistaken for 
nothing else than a bedstead, and such I aftcrwaiSs found it to be. Besides this 
piece of furniture, the hut contained a sort of low square bench, on which was an 
iron pot, and before tho pot squatted a woman, pounding away with a sort of 
miniature paviour’s rammer at something the pot contained in the most vigorous 
way, leaving off only to stir or replenish a wood fire that burned in the middle of 
tho room, the smoke finding its way out at a hole in the roof. The walls of the 
place were decorated with three or four copper and iron pans, a string of little 
bells, a shield, the ordinary Dyak weapons of war, and a couple of human skulbj 
slung together and hanging from one string. 

As soon as we entered, the doctor motioned me to be seated, and ordered h& wiff 
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to give me something to eat. She complied by going to a corns* before which 
hung a mat, and bringing out a wooden trencher containing things which from 
their shape were eggs, but which from their colour might have been black plums, 
and from their smell anything but humau food. I could not forbear a gesture of 
disgust as the dish was presented to me, when my host, to reassure me, took up one 
and whipped it into his mouth, smacking his lips as though it was very delicious; 
however. I was not to be persuaded, and, peeping into the iron pot, and discovering 
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it kus lice the woman had been pounding, I expressed my preference for a Httjo o! 
that in a cooked state, if I might be served. In an instant is was yielded by the 
corner cupboard—cold, certainly, but not to bo despised by a hungry man, 
especially when there came after it a hearty draught of a mild, sweet sort of wine 
which possessed the flavour of th<,cocoa-nut. After this breakfast he attended to 
my wounds, and, having dressed them with cool ointments, and bound them up os 
tenderly as on the preceding night, he showed me to the plank bedstead, and 
handed mo a mat on which to recline. I did as he desired, and shortly after the 
doctor went out, leaving mo to reflect on the sudden and favourable turn my 
prospects had taken, and to gaze r,t the outlandish tilings about me, inr.l ndi n g my 
fellow-tenant of tho hut, who b id tetnrued to her pot, and was again pounding 
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away with a monotonous and muffled clangour. But for my anxious thoughts 
respecting Tom Cox*—where he was, and what he was doing—there was nothing in 
my situation—that is, for the time—that a reasonable man would have grumbled at. 
Truly, I was lucky in securing the patronage of a person of so exalted a position as 
the doctor evidently was; for I could but observe, as we passed through the village, 
that the people made haste to draw their children out of his path, and one man, 
whose pig obstinately refused to turn aside till ho had consumed a rotten pumpkin 
he was engaged on, went on his knees almost to apologise to the doctor for the 
unlucky accident. And not only did this grandee condescend to honour me with 
his countenance; ho seemed, even more from his manner than his actions, to be 
very anxious that I should understand his intention to bo my friend. Did this 
arise from generosity and common humanity, or did he have a notion that I was a 
wonderfully clever fellow, and ono whom it might be worth while to comfortably 
stall and tether, while he used me as a stepping-stone to the chief’s favour? When 
this view of the matter occurred to me, it seemed that I had best make the most of 
my snug quarters while they lasted, as, without doubt, a day or two would serve 
to convince the doctor what a thorough ignoramus I was, and that it would be a 
baling to send me about my business. 

I had no means of noting the passage of time, but the doctor must have been 
away four hours, at the very least, and I began to grow anxious to know wliat was 
going on outside. Was Tom Cox still in the village? The place was not a large 
one, and I had no doubt that my voice might be heard from one end of it to the 
other. Should I bawl out his name, and see if he answered me? But then I 
icflcctcd, where would be the use?. If he was safe and sound, well and good; and 
if he was in trouble, I might only add to it by interfering where I could give no ' 
aid. But, strangely enough, no sooner had I rc&olvcd not to call out for Tom Cox 
than I was startled to hear my poor companion calling out for me. 

. “Oh!—oh-h-h!—oh’ Leave mo alone, I tell you! Reuben! Reuben!— 

Oh-h-h!” 

In an instant I started up fiom the bedstead, and, having no weapon of my 
own, darted to the wall, and, seizing a broad war-knife that hung against it, 
bounded to the door, despite my lame leg, and faiily leaped over the doctor’s wife, 
who had dozed to sleep by the side of her pounded rice, and now rose to stop me. 
How r cver, I got no farther than the door, for, dashing away the mit that liung 
before it, I was about to run, when I tupped over something, and came down 
heavily; the “ something” turned out to be “ somebody”—a man, in fact—who, ^ 
suspect, liad been placed guard at the door, and, lying down, as the easiest way of 
pci forming his task, had fallen asleep. The kick in the ribs I had administered, 
however, effectually roused him, and before I could fegain my legs he had pinned 
me with a grip like that of a vice, and, first twisting the knife out of my hand, 
hauled me back into the hut, and, laying mo along with my face to the ground, 
Biit himself on my back—-a method of securing a jjisoner for the efficacy of which 
I can vouch. 

Although I listened most intently, I could not hear anything more of my unfor¬ 
tunate shipmate, and had little doubt in my own mind that I should never sec him 
again—that he had been barbarously murdered, and that the cries I had hoard were 
the last it was in his power to utter. This reflection so completely unnerved me* 
that, had it been an easy matter to shake off the follow on my back, I should not 
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have attempted it. My companion was dead, and, rather than exist among such 
bloodthirsty villains, I would prefer to die too! In the midst of my tribulation in 
came the doctor. 

In a few words my guard explained how matters had arrived at their present 
condition; but the Mow, instead of receiving thanks, at least, for his vigilance, was 
fairly cuffed out of the hut by the doctor, who assisted me to rise, and, imagining 
that my grief had no deeper source than the violence of the man he had left sentry 
over me, endeavoured to comfort me. 

But I was deaf to his sootliings, and replied to all he did or said nothing but 
-‘Tom Cox.” I wanted Tom Cox, and could listen to nothing until I was 
acquainted with that poor young fellow’s fate. To my groat surprise, when I had 
uttered Tom’s name, the doctor repeated it, and in a way that convinced me that 
he knew perfectly well what the words signified—a circumstance I can only account 
for by supposing that he must have overheard me address my companion by name. 

“ Tomcox I Tomcox!—bisi! bisi!” 

Being at the time perfectly ignorant of a single word of the Dyak tongue, I 
did not, of course, know that “bisi” was Sea Dyak for the simple word u yes;” 
and, taking the word at its English signification, I understood the doctor to intimate 
that Tom was “ busy,” and couldn’t come. But, fearing that my poor friend had 
been put past all business, I was not to be put off so easily, and, covering my face 
with my hands, uttered Tom's name over and over again. 

In hopes, as I suppose, to divert my thoughts, the doctor produced from a little 
pouch he wore at liis side several little packets, which he placed on the low table. 
These packets, which were secured in shreds of cloth, he undid one by one, and, 
looking through my fingers, I spied the following articles:—A model of a human 
mouth in beeswax; a small coil of fine wire; a small ball of something the nature 
of which I could not make out; about a couple of dozen of human teeth, molars 
and incisors. Most of the teeth appeared to have been lately pulled, and filled me 
so full of wonder as to w hence they were derived—nay, with such woeful foreboding 
—that I could not refrain from calling on poor Tom more lamentably than before. 

In vain the doctor led me to the table, and by all sorts of eloquent gestures 
made me understand that here were all the requisite materials for a perfect set of 
artificial teeth for the chief, and that I had better set about their adjustment at 
once. “ ToA Cox! Tom Cox!” was the only answer he obtained from me. lie 
coaxed, he stamped, and presently, losing all patience, he snatched up the broad, 
jrazor-like knife, and threatened; but, finding lhat I was not to be moved from my 
resolution to soc my companion before I consented to stir in his—the doctor’s— 
busmen, he uttered an exclamation of rage, and 1 mrried out of the hut—on example 
I was about to follow, but fotmd the way barred by the same individual who had 
before hindered me, and who, moreover, was now armed with a formidable naked 
kris. Turning back, I flung myself on to the wooden bedstead in a very miserable 
mqpd, but was almost immediately roused by approaching footsteps. In another 
instant the mat was lifted, and beside the doctor, Tom Cox, alive and hearty, stood 
before me—that is, hearty in comparison with how, if alive at all, I expected to 
see him. In reality, however, he looked very savage and rueful, and carried his 
hand over his mouth as though afflicted with a bad toothache; indeed, from the 
thickness of his utterance while returning my congratulations on his safety, I came 
to the conclusion that such was his unlucky case. 
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“There don't seem much amiss with you, Tom,” said I. “ What was it that 
made you pipe so loud a while ago ?” 

For a moment he did not reply, but his eyes, rolling with morose curiosity round 
the chamber, presently lighted on the pile of teeth yet lying on the bench. Hurriedly 
approaching them, he selected from the pile two sturdy molars, and held them up 
for my inspection, at the same time shaking his fist at the doctor in the most 
daring way.* 

“ Ask him, the gallows rascal!” said he— 44 ask him what I piped about. I 
reckon you'd pipe, my hearty, if you had a couple of right and tight grinders 
scrowed^ut of your jaws.” 

And the poor fellow, with the wisp of coloured rag slouched over his sore ear, 
his lugubrious countenance, and the wistful way in which ho gazed on his extracted 
teeth, combined to make such a ludicrous picture, that I could not forbear laughing, 
neither could the doctor, who stood looking on. Seeing, however, that Tom took 
my mirth amiss, I hastened to condole with him, though the best comfort I could 
give him was that it might have been worse. 

As, indeed, it might, and very easily, as the reader will agree when he is made 
acquainted with the particulars of the case. In seems that, in his search for teeth 
{where he searched is too easy to guess) wherewith to fulfil the chief’s order, he 
had come upon a set perfect but for two molars, and that, among all his dead stock, t 
he failed to find a couple that would match citliei in size, shape, or quality; in 
this strait he had recollected that Tom’s teeth were of the very sort he wanted. 
Nothing remained but to send one messenger for Tom, and another for a pair of 
pincers, and then followed the yelling I had heard, and which I supposed to be 
Tom’s death-cries. So, you sec, it might have been much worse; had three, or five, 
or a round half-dozen teeth been wanted to make up the proper number, the supply 
would, without doubt, have been drawn from Tom’s mouth; nay, if, on inspection, 
his entire mouthful had seemed but a shade preferable to those in hand, I have not 
the least doubt that out they would have come. 

Having gratified my desire for a sight of Tom, the doctor was evidently anxious 
to hurry him off again, so that I had little opportunity for conversation. I, 
however, learned from him that lie was lodged at the farther end of the village, 
and that, an hour or so before his teeth were drawn, he had l>ecn taken to a shed 
and shown several sorts of tools, with a view, as he supposed, toliis taking up a 
trade to which he had been used ;• and that, seeing some hammers, and some other 
such tools as might be used in a smithy, he intimated that he knew somcthingjrf 
their use—as, indeed, ho should, having been bound ’prentice to a blacksmith at 
Deptford, whom ho served for two years, and tlicn^ran away to sea. 

44 But,” added Tom, “they'll get no smith’s work out of me unless they treat 
me better. I don’t know how you have been getting on, Reuben, but I*vo liad 
nothing to eat since that rice and fish last night. A pretty way to treat a fellow- 
pull out his teeth instead of giving him his breakfast!” 

Knowing Tom’s obstinate nature, especially in matters of eating, and fearing 
the consequences if he gave way to it just at present, I earnestly persuaded him to 
have patience, and by-and-by wc should find ourselves comfortable enough. But 
in the midst of my exhortation, and thinking, no doubt, that we had whispered 
together long enough, the doctor called in his man, who conducted Tom oufr of 
the licit. 
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0nc3 more alone, my master—for so I suppose I must call him—called my ‘ 
attention to the business in hand, and invited me to inspect the material on the 
bench. He had provided himself with, the properly made artificial set of teeth 
belonging to the chiefs mother, and showed me that ho had provided all the 
requisites—the wire, the teeth, and the grey resinous ball already mentioned, 
and which he designed to be used in making gums to Bet the teeth in. Now, 
ever since this precious job of dentistry had been proposed to me, I had resolved 
within myself to have nothing to do with it, and for the best of all reasons—I 
knew no more about it than of Hying; but finding my gentleman so determined 
on believing that I knew all about it, it seemed my best course to let inm liavo 
his way. 

First of all, and with the most business-like air I could assume, I took up the 
model of our patient’s mouth, and at once discovered that several projecting 
stumps had been sfilowed to retain their places, and at once pointed out to my 
patron that before anything could be done these obstacles to a correct fit must be 
removed; but at this suggestion my patron vigorously shook his head, and, to my 
great relief, proceeded to make me understand that the teeth were not required so 
much for use as for show, and that, no doubt, the chief would follow his mother’s 
example, and take them out whenever he took his meals. This bit of information 
quite cheered me, and encouraged iAe to set about the business with much less 
timidity. 

But I will not tire the reader with a circumstantial account of my first attempts 
as a mechanical dentist. 1 should rather have said our attempts, for my master 
busied himself fully as much about the matter as did I, and, after helping me all 
he could while daylight remained, took on himself the office of torch-holder, and 
kept me pottering at the distasteful job till late in the evening, encouraging me 
by the promise of a good supper. From my experience in the matter of the stale 
eggs, I felt little disposed to trust his judgmeut of what was good, but presently 
observed his wife bring in a couple of plump and ready-plurkod chickens and pop 
them into the pot, and was comfortably reassured. Come bedtime, 1 slung the 
heaviest mat I could find over a rafter, and so parted off a snug corner from the 
rest of the apartment, and, rolling myself in another mat, with my jacket for a 
pillow, slept like a top. 

By dint of # rising at cockcrow, and sticking to our job, by about noon it was 
accomplished, and nothing remained but to colour the gums, for which purpose the 
doctor crushed some scarlet berries, and produced a dye which answered tho 
purpose admirably. So delighted was ho at the success of our undertaking that he 
embraced me very cordially, and then, beaming with pride, wrapped the teeth in a 
leaf, and strutted off to present \hcm to the expectant chief, and thereby secure at 
once his lasting favour and a signal triumph over his rival, the old doctor. 

To confess the truth, I, too, was not without sensations of sclf-gratulation. It 
was evident that I was much cleverer than I had ever supposed. Who but a born 
genius could have taken in hand a job so strange and ticklish, and successfully 
accomplished it? What might not be the result ? I knew from story-books how 
generous savage potentates could be towards the gratifiers of their vanity. What 
if the pirate chief should take it into his head to honour me—to give mo the 
command of a prahu, perhaps, or load me with gold and jewels, and make me hit 
chief councillor ? 
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With such idle castle-building did I consume half-an-hour. The pastime was 
interrupted by tho sound of hastily-approaching footsteps, “ Doubtless,’* thought 
I, u this is my friend the doctor hurrying to tell mo my good fortune.” 

Never was I so miserably mistaken. Tho reader who has seen a full-blown 
soap-bubble radiant and lovely one moment, and the next forming nothing but an 
insignificant smirch on the dust, may realise my case. It was indeed tho doctor, 
but no longer my u friend.” His eyes, so Lately flashing with pride, now burnt 
with fury, and as he entered he dashed to tlio ground tho wreck of our joint 
handiwork. The false teeth had miscarried! Tho chief's delight at their appear¬ 
ance liachbcen unbounded; they had fitted his mouth to a miracle; but on opening 
liis jaws to Laugh at the chagrin betrayed by tho old doctor, the brittle gums were 
sliivered to fragments, filling his potent mouth with dust and bitterness. This I 
learnt afterwards, as well as the fact that the chief was so enraged that my patron 
was lucky to have escaped with his head, which presented a fair chance for lopping 
as he stooped to gather up the rubbLJi the chief spat out of his mouth. As it was, 
ho had suffered what to the Dyak is detestable next to death—derision: ho had 
left the council-chamber amid the gibes and jeers of all there assembled. 

Had I known all this I should have been inclined to make some allowance 
for the furious passion ho exhibited. "What had I to do with the failure of the 
gums? He himself had introduced the material, and well knew its properties, 
while I was ignorant of them. Nevertheless, he seemed resolved that I should 
share the indignity to which he had been subjected. Calling in liia man, he bade 
him strip me of my jacket and shirt, and then, while the strong ruffian hold my 
hands in front, the doctor gave mo a most cruel flogging with a slim canc of , 
bamboo, and which I believe was the more severe because my pride would not 
allow me to cry out and tell him how he was making mo suffer. 

Nor did his spite end with the flogging, for the condition of my back at last 
• satisfying his bloodthirsty mind, he bade me take off my shoes, and, without 
allowing me even the covering of my sliiri for my wealed shoulders,Hal me out, 
naked but for my trousers. When we had descended from the terrace and walked 
towards the woods, wc met a gang of slaves, marshalled by an overseer, w T ho carnal 
a whip of raw hide. The slaves were each heavily laden with rough planks, and 
were hurrying towards the beach, so that 1 imagined the wood was for use in ship¬ 
building. Bidding me stand where I was, the doctor threw himself under a tree, 
and there lay in tho shade—no doubt chewing the bitter cud of reflection—while 
1 stood scorching in the sun. After some time the slave-gang came trotting barjc 
again, and when they came up to us the doctor called the overseer and gave him 
certain directions; whereon I was ordered to fall in with f he rest, and marched 
into the woods to work. 

As may be easily imagined, this sudden alteration of my prospects cast mo 
down not a little, and it w r as with a heavy heart that I tailed on to the string of 
slaves, and shambled along as fast as I could to keep pace with them, and save my 
already smarting shoulders a visit from the ugly whip which the driver was so 
handily smacking and whisking just behind mo. 

From dentistry to tree-felling! True, I knew as much of the latter business os 
of the former, and from its character ifc should be easier to perform. But I had but 
to cast my eyes about mo to discover what promised to be a very formidable diffi¬ 
culty ip. the way of my success as a woodman—the sort of tools tho men had to 
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work with 1 /he man trotting on before me had the implements of his craft over 
his shoulder, and when I looked on thorn—on the axe, scarcely fit to chop billets 
for a kitchen fire-—on the adze (for so I suppose the thing was called), with its 
blade no wider than a broad chisel—when I looked on these toy-like things, and 
then on the mighty trees which surrounded us, I could not help reflecting that my 
chances of a taste of the overseer’s whip were considerably greater than that I 
should give satisfaction by my treo-felling. 

My fears, however, only lasted just so long os it took us to jog from the entrance 
to the wood to the place where the men were working. Working, I have said 
but certainly my impression, on first catching a glimpse of them, was that they 
were idling, for every man was sitting down. I thought to myself, “ My lads, you 
don’t know how close the man with the whip is; you’ll be made to* jump up 
presently in double-quick time.” But, although we continued to approach them, 
they still remained Squatting, and then I found, to my amazement, that, although in 
that position, they really were at work. There was a great company of them—a 
hundred or more; some perched on great boughs, peck, peck, pecking at them with 
their little choppers; others—generally in gangs of four—were squatting at the 
stems of the lightest of the trees, chipping at them from opposite sides; wliilo 
Beveral more were sitting down with logs before them, w ijlding their tiny adzes, 
and working away evidently with the hope of ultimately reducing the rough, heavy 
tree-trunks to the dimensions of a plank. 

Ludicrous, however, as was this method of felling and preparing timber, it 
luckily was nicely adapted to my lame condition; and when one of the drivers 
came and put an axe in my hand, and motioned me that my business was to cut 
down a certain tree (about eighteen inches through), I was very glad to squat down 
like the rest; and even then, although I took care not to punish my tree a bit more 
than the others were doing, the jarring of the axe against the hard wood gave me 
such pains in my wounded arm, that it made me grind my teeth at every stroke. 
By-and-by, however, a good-tempered-looking little black man, with.a woolly head 
and monstrously thick lips (evidences that ho was no more a native-born Dyak 
than I was), having finished his long task of lopping off a bough about as thick as 
the calf of my leg, took his seat opposite to me, and likewise commenced chopping 
at it. I at once saw that his method of holding and swinging his axe was very 
different from mine, and he, making the discovery as soon as myself, politely 
showed mo the way, grinning round the trunk at me, and setting me right over and 
o^pr again, till I chopped to his satisfaction and to my own, for I now could hack 
away without janing my idle arm in the least. 

So I continued to work till it began to grow dark, when the banging of a gong 
was heard, and the wood-choppers ceased their work and hurried in a body deeper 
into the wood, and my companion (who by this time had, I beliove, confided to mo 
his entire history, had I only been able to understand him) took me by the hand, 
and beckoned me to come too. After a little while we came on about a dozen huts 
of the very roughest sort, and in front of them waa a man with a sack of rice, 
which he was measuring out to the wood-cutters at the rate of about a pint to each 
man. When my turn came, I had nothing to hold my ration, and should, doubt¬ 
less, have been passed over, had not the little Papuan (for such I afterwards 
discovered my friendly fellow-slave to be) kindly allowed me to mingle my allow¬ 
ance with his in the same pot, 
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TI1E STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

BY EDWIN F. ROBERTS. 

CHAPTER X. 

ELIZABETHS NAVAL OFFICERS.—SIR MARTIN TROBISIIER. 


W ITH liis Admixture of faults—those of 
the*rcady hand and tlio strong arm— 
a temper sliarponed by Arctic blasts and 
much endurance—an audacity reduced to a 
kind of subordination by his British phlegm, 
and the “ thorough” spirit his wild, roving 
sea life had so much contributed to form, 
Sir Martin Frobisher Joses little or nothing in 
comparison with those daring sea-captains— 
comrades of his—who so dauntlossly and so 
fearlessly carried tbo flag of England across 
the groat seas, for ho made, in his turn, too, 
many a haughty head bond down to do him 
homage. 

Martin Frobisher was a York- 

shireman; and, coming from the suggestive 
neighbourhood of Doncaster, we mqy give 
hhn credit for “knowing a thing or two.” 
Doncaster had, even then, a reputation for 
sagacity under a liorse-fleshy condition of 
things; and although it is allegod of the 
race given to equine pursuits that it is 
adept at the borrowing of horses which arc 
not ofton returned, but “discovered” at 
remote country fairs; and although it is 
added, as an additional—slander, let us call 
it, that if you “put a halter on a York- 
shireman’s grave, ho will get up and sUal a 
horse;" this seems but a trihuto to a nohlo 
taste, a nimblo calling, a popular vocation, 
but one not affecting Frobisher, since his 
bent was to the sea from very early yearn. 
Of these early years, the history is vague, 
and the material of their data uncertain; 
hut as Hull and the Humber were at hand, 
and the Greenland seas wore already forming 
a school for our best and hardiest seamen— 
and the whaling trade, now sadly fallen off, 
then laying tho foundation of many sub¬ 
stantial fortunes, it is presumed that Martin 
soon familiarised himself with tbo navigation 
of that perilous region of tho North. Ho had 
already acquired a large amount of experience, 
was on accomplished seaman, bravo to rnsli- 


precipitation would be ruin. Then tho vexed 
question of tho North-East passage, solved 
so terribly in after-times, was a matter 
already in trial when ho stepped forward, 
adding his own experience, and proved it an 
utter impossibility, as a •fact, to he rendered 
of any practical utility. He made, it would 
seem, many fruitless endeavours among tho 
11 merchant adventurers” of tho day, as they 
'were termed, and for a long period was un¬ 
successful ; repeated failures, not without 
their utility in other forms of discovery, 
tonding to discourage tho project in a direct 
way. By untiring perseverance, however, 
tlnough tho reputation ho must have already 
acquired, and by application to the statesmen 
and persons in favour who formed Elizabeth’s 
court, ho was able to fit out a private enter-, 
prise. But tho whole of his efforts resulted 
in his procuring only two barks of not moro 
than fivo-and-twenly tons each, with a pin¬ 
nace, or sort of deekod long-boat, of ten tons. 
This did not give much promise; but the man 
meant to do it, and sailed gaily enough from 
Deptford in tho month of Juno, 1570, and in 
tho following July made West Greenland in 
lat. 02 deg. Do hero made some skirmishing 
explorations, as if to feel hjs way and got 
sumo knowledge of his ground, and finally 
entered into the strait, since culled after his 
name, in lat. 02 deg. 50 min., and sailed about 
sixty leagues through its tortuousand difficult 
waters. On the map this inlet will be fonml 
to lio north of Hudson’s Strait, on the eastern 
continent of what is termed New Greenland, 
terminating south of Capo Farewell. This, 
in fact, was something to have dono; for the 
whole aspect of this dismal place, .so op* 
pressivo with its sense of desolation an4 
inhuman aspect, might have daunted a 
stouter heart than Frobisher’s. He had 
some vague form of intercommunication 
with the weird creatures who inhabit it, 
and who, when removed from its bloak and 
howling shoros, suffer nostalgia, or homo* 


noss,only stopping short at tho momont when 
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sickness, and pin© for the leafless wastes 
that form their homo. Following the cus¬ 
tomary formulas of his time, lio took pos¬ 
session of the territory in the name of his 
sovereign, which somehow makes ono rnnivcl 
at tho spirit of appropriation displayed by 
our early navigators; in which, indeed, 
they received excellent teaching from the 
examples of tho Spaniards and Portuguese 
through Peru and Fotosi. Tho Spico Islands 
and Peninsular India would seem to have 
been prizes really worth trying for, in com¬ 
parison to a place where tho walrus and the 
seal divided empire with creatures scarcely 
human, and where tfoo icy Inferno of Dante 
might have found a fitting location. 

By way of a “ sample of tho country,” lie 
brought back with him apiece of black btonc! 
The Grook in tho old fable carried ono of 
the bricks of a house ho wished to dispose of 
about him, as a specimen, with a similar 
ulterior purpose. It is asserted that the 
stono was a kind of pyrites, and suggested 
tho vicinity of gold; in fact, tho eaith every¬ 
where was thon supposed to bo auriferous 
throughout. Tho nation leaped at this 
notable diseovory with an avidity wo may 
fairly denominate as characteristic without 
doing much detriment to our talents for 
acquisition. A mineralogist of tho day 
would laugh at this ‘‘black stono” as a 
popular delusion, but it served its purpose, 
'whether it originated in ignoranco or in 
design; and a second Mexico, rich in gold 
and gems, by tons and by millions, was 
looming in tho rosy dawn which hope and 
cupidity, sudden greed, and a rapacity that 
so often overreached itself, had created for 
thoso who now eagerly contributed to a 
tocond expedition. 

The queen herself—lot us admit that 
“good Queen Bess” loved full coffers as woll 
as any, and that sho was no niggard in its 
spending; that sho was willing also to add all 
unappropriated lands under tho sun to hor 
dominions, and to rulo with a high and a 
heavy hand—tho que(.i led tho way by 
lending Frobisher a ship of two hundred 
tons belonging to the Royal Navy, and 
thoroughly equipped, manned, and armed. 
It may bo proper to remark that royal skipa 
bo^pg thus put at tho disposal of adventurers, 
a sort of prostig© or licnnco to act under 
royal authority as under sign-manual ac¬ 


companied tho same, and tho stricter rule and 
sovorcr discipline of tho navy (with official 
ceremonials and tho like, out of which grow 
tho code and etiquette of tho quarter-deck), 
had greater weight upon thoso who cither 
formed tho bulk oi tho crew or who manned 
tho consorts in smaller vessels. To this 
sltip of two hundred tons, therefore, Fro¬ 
bisher added two smallor barks, and ho was 
now incommoded and encumbered on all 
sides by tho crowds of volunteers who sought 
to join tho expedition. Knowing the value 
of dee Li on and inflexibility, Frobisher limited 
tho number of volunteers ho intondod to tako 
with him to ono hundred and forty persons, 
and of course as many wero bitterly re¬ 
proachful, and somo hundreds moro were 
disappointed. lie sailed in the May of 1577, 
and made at onco for hi; old cruLing-ground 
off West Greenland. What Fiobisher really 
proposed to himself by this second expedi¬ 
tion canuot bo very clearly ni'ido out, and 
conjecture can scarcely fathom his design. 
Tho terms of his commission for this voyage 
directed him to search for ore only, and to 
remit discovery to another time . Elizabeth’s 
dictation soems pretty apparent in this, for 
that a-jtulo virgin wished to realise liko any 
other speculator, and did not caro that her 
navigators should go “meandering” about 
tho seas looking for straits and channels,* 
when at hand and within reach was the 
prizo which universal man has toiled and 
panted for from tho beginning of time, and 
will continue to do so by sheer force of ac¬ 
quisitive instinct unto its final end. That 
Frobisher reserved a point or two in his 
own favour there can ho no doubt about. A 
man'.whose wholo life was an eager explora¬ 
tion, and a wild-goose chaso in some instances, 
he doubted not tha 1 . tho chances of his 
hazardous profession might, wliou least ex¬ 
pected, dircot bis ship right into tho very 
channel it was now his passion to find, and 
so shorten tho groat lengths of timo taken 
up by voyages to tho Indies and back. Ac¬ 
cepting, howovor, the character and spirit 
of tho chargo prt upon him, when ho got 
to his former si rait ho began assiduously to 
grope about tho coasts, islots, and hays. Ho 
lauded on many small islands, whero quan¬ 
tities of this ridiculous oro wore collected by 
his mon, and tho South Soa Bubble specu¬ 
lators wore little loss silly than those mon oi 
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gigantic purposes and daring who stowed 
away tho rubbish a Newcastle collier would 
scarcely take in as ballast, notwithstanding 
that our mineralogists do now know what 
♦•an bo extracted out of evory ore yet found. 
Their credulous simplicity hitherto m«*y say 
something for their earnostness, and shows 
what dependence really could be placed upon 
them in matters of more emergency. To 
sco young gallants taken from tho silken 
dalliance of tho town and transported at 
once to chilly regions of thiok-ribbed ice; 
to behold men accustomed to the waun 


comforts of homo, the blazing logs on the 
broad hearth in tho wintor, when storms 
were howling without, now facing the full 
rigours of the Northern seas; to gazo with 
them along dismal, endless plains, dostituto 
of all the outer graces of nature; to find 
places which were denominated from timo 
to timo “Point Misery,” “Cape Terror,'* 
the “Plain of Desolation,” “Mount Horri¬ 
ble;” to wander darkly in a region of ever¬ 
lasting frost; to gaze on those wondroitf 
Boreal lights, whose very beauty, being so 
I unearthly, must have an unnatmal, almost 



Sir Francis Walsingliar 

n ghostly aspect—all those conditions, ovents, 
and phenomena must have tested thoir en¬ 
durance and their courage to tho utmost. 
And even on returning to England in tho fal¬ 
low ing September, with thoir precious caigo 
of useless lumber, his followers wcio not 
daunted. His cargo was oxaminod by com¬ 
missioners, and judged to promise gi'cat ? uheil 
though upon what premisses they came to 
such a conclusion there is no o\idcnco to 
show. It might have been thought injudi¬ 
cious to check tho spirit of discovery. It 
might have made some of the most inilur.i- 
tial of them pause before waking up tho 
wrath of the slumbering lioness by telling 
her tb it the whole was worse than a delusion. 
Bat no—another expedition wan resolved 
upon, this time on a plan moro extended and 
compxofo than any cf former time. The 
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i, Minister of Ell/abctn. 

alTorls of Frobisher wero, In this third expe¬ 
dition, on a scalo evidently calculated to 
rovivo the cvpinng hopes of tho speculators, 
and to ruako tho sangumo contemplate a 
tiiumphal return which would put to the 
blush tho boasted but valuable cargoes of 
tho great Platg fleots which every year boro 
tbeir treasures into tho ports of Spain 
Fiobishcr proposed to spend a complete 
virtcr in that appalling region, sun oundod 
by a howling waste, liable to all the casualties 
of tho season, and to dare all the rigours of 
a still more appalling climate. So greatly 
had public expectation been aroused by tho 
magnitude of the preparations made, that 
his small fleot of the second occasion now 
took, on his third attempt, the proportions* 
of a squadron. Three ships were assigned 
to him for tho purposes of discovoiy alone. 
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Twelve ware fitted oat for tho sole purpose 
of being laden -with gold ore! To accom¬ 
plish this latter, a band of miners, of rofiners, 
and othot assistants was engaged. Ma¬ 
chinery, tools, furniture, furnaces, and the 
like wero among the items. To sholter and 
protect them, while on shoro, from the in- 
clomency of the weather, materials for the 
erection of a wooden house and fort, mining 
sheds, outhouses, and the like were liberally 


added to the outward-bound cargo, and? to 
crown all, as with a finish of rich embroidery, 
a guard of soldiers was added to his forces, 
which was to protect the treasures yet in 
future , but which only waited for their arrival 
to yield a royal return! In the May of 1676, 
therefore, the fleet sailed from the Thames 
amidst plaudits and eheers, and in due time 
arrived at its destination, and tho aoeno of 
fruitless labour. 



Tbe realtors’ Gate, Tower of London 


It is true, in the way of enlarging the 
field of discovery, more was natuially dono 
this time than boforo. Frobisher added a now 
strait to the chart of that forlorn sea. Ho 
traced the coast farther north and west, dis¬ 
covered other islands; but bis expedition met 
with fearful weather, and, as t their wooden 
edifices were destroyed by fur ious storms, and 
tho season threatened to be one of unexampled 
severity, he decided not to leave any to stay 
thO'Wintor there. lie returned to England, 
accordingly, without any casualty of impor¬ 
tance. But alas for the golden lands they 
were to mine!—alas for the hopes of the 
Arctic El Dorado! He brought homo some 
cargoes of the black metal, or mineral, and 
We can understand what a collapse tho whole 
design sustained, for never after do wo soe 
mention made of the vestnro. It was not 


safe, we may surely swear, to approach me 
indignant qiicon for tlie fiibt few days aftor a 
fail urc so utter an d so deploi able. Frobisher, 
nevertheless, fiom this time t«ihca a higher 
rank in his profession, and liencofoi th appears 
before us as a commander in the Royal Navy 
of Elizabeth, who could not bo blind to his 
merits as a sea-captaan, howover much he 
might bo the dupe of his own folly, or of tho 
expectations of othors more exacting than 
his own royal mistress turned out to be. 
Before closing this part of his life, it must 
be said that Frobisher did not escape, from 
those whose cupidity had been disappointed, 
reproaches, which ho bore with much 
philosophical indifference. In tho year 1685 
he accompanied Drake on an expedition to 
the West Indies, in command of tho ship 
Aid. As their joint purpose was to intercept 
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60 E 10 of tho treasure-Bhips of tho Spaniards, 
they unfortunately differed in opinion, and 
tho movo than partial fuiluro of tho adven¬ 
ture was really a sharp blow to both. This, 
however, will bo found more fully detailed 
in our sketch of Brake. When the Spanish 
Armada put forth to flaunt it so gaudily and 
insolently at sea, Frobisher was in command 
cf her Majesty's ship tho Triumph, one of 
tho three largest of tho English fleet. In 
this ho conducted himself like a consummate 
seaman nffd a brilliant officer, and for his 
good sei vices in that business bo was among 
tho few but honoured number of officers 
knighted on tho occasion by the Lord High 
Admiral, Cluulos Howaid of Effingham. In 
1590 Frobisher was in command of a squad¬ 
ron on tho shoios ©f Spain, intended to pre¬ 
vent tho return of tho Plato fleet. In 1592 
ho was put in charge of a fleet just fitted 
out by Raleigh foi making a descent upon 
the coast of Spain, and, although his forces 
amounted but to threo ships, ho succeeded in 
burning one great galloon and in bringing 
homo a second richly laden. In 1594, as 
restless and as active as ever, ho was on tho 
coast of Franco at tho taking of Brotf, tho J 
port of which ho blocked np fi orn tho sea 
while Sir John Norris attacked it on the land 
fcido with 3,000 men. The gauison showed 
desperate fight, and, seeing this, Sir Martin 
landed his lads, in order to storm tho place, 
and take it with their tooth, if the}' might 
not otherwiso. Making a desperate dash, 
he caniod it with a rush, but he, ncvcitlic- 
less, lost many of his bravest men, and he 
himself received a shot in tho side of v hich he) 
only lingered sufficiently long to dio in Ply¬ 
mouth, with an English sky over his head, 
tho British soas singing his dirges, and \ho 
dust of his country to cover his remains, 
and mako him an honourable grave. Ho 
was of a blunt, imperious nature, fiank and 
hasty; ono of the “ most ablo seamen'’ of his 
time, of most “undaunted courage,” capable cf 
any undertaking, strict in discipline, even 
to soverity; and, although ho is accused of 
possessing the “ roughness and tho violcnco 
which long characterised his profession,” ho 
is allowod also by anolhor authority to have 
been a “brave and ablo commander.” So 
much—and it is much—’for Martin Frobisher. 


CHAPTER XI. 

TUB EARL OF ESSEX. 

Robert Devereux, Enil of Essex, is the 
next name which wo have to tako up in our 
11 Story of tho British Navy,' 1 and it is a 
namo which bears some interest in the pages 
of tho history of Elizabeth’s reign. Ho was 
born, in 15G7, at Nothorwood—an anciont 
soat of the Earls of Essex, in Herofordshiio 
— and on his father's death he was rocom- 
mendod to tho protection of the Earl of 
Sussex, and tho groat Lord Burleigh (whoso 
wondciful powers of “ shaking hie head” and 
meaning so much have.descended to us in 
classic traditions) became his guardian, and 
it is not difficult to imagine what sort of a 
governor he would bo. 

In 1578 Loid Burleigh placed him at 
Cambridge, where tho young lad soon began 
to show parts and an aptitude for learning 
up to a certain limit, as a good many of us 
do or have done. In 1582 ho was dubbed 
M.A., cud in the seventeenth year of his ago 
made his fir&t appcaranco at couit, brilliant, 
beautiful, in some things highly accom¬ 
plished, and tho queen looked on him with 
eyes of liking and even of love—so tho 
scandal-bearers cay. II is high rank, life 
own mothers companionship to tho queen 
herself, and tho favour of Leicester, who was 
then in tho heyday of power, all conti ibutod 
to hack tho rising fortunes of the young 
corn tier and aspirant; and although Essex, 
at tho outset, sliowod some reluctance to 
accept Leicester’s countonanco (perhaps to 
display a pretty piece ot jealous piquo to 
tho qu^en, who was always delighted whon 
slio thought that the heart of anyhandsomo, 
but not brainless coxcomb about the court 
was wounded by her unkindness, or when a 
mere smiling glance of her grey-green, cat- 
liko eyes coyld send them into raptures, 
chorished tho flattery thus conveyed, and 
tho sham sufferer fared nono the worse that 
he made the most of his dolor), Essex at 
length accepted tho prime favourite’s aid, 
accompanied Leicester to Holland, whore ho 
had tho appointment of Qeneral of Horso 
given him. In the following year, 1586, 
ho exhibited every proof of personal courage 
oven to a hardihood bordering on arrogance, 
for ho had a habit of Bonding challenges t<3 
single combat to governors of towns, to 
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ofBcors, and others, which must have made 
many a grey and grizzly head wag with 
laughter at reading the cartel of the beardless 
young Englishman. For his gallant conduct 
on the bloody field of Zntplion, Leicester 
dubbed him knight; and so beginning to reap 
his warrior's honours early, and as yet being 
unchecked and unchastised, the foundation 
of that petulant, capricious, and insolent 
temper was laid which was doomed in early 
days to stoop his lofty head to that ghastly 
block with which kings and queens, in the 
“good old English times,” were wont to 
“square” off many an unsettled account. 
These royal personages, failing to pay in 
one kind for sorvicos done and duties unre¬ 
warded, settled the whole with a cut of a 
much less kindly order—a “ little more than 
kin and less than kind,” as Hamlet says— 
and there’s a speedy end. Returning to 
England in 1587, with hi3 “ brows crowned 
with victorious wreaths,” the queen elected 
Essex “ Master of the Horseand in tho 
groat year of the Armada, when Elizaboth 
mounted horao at Tilbury, and went like 
a general, through her work, marshalling 
squadrons, with pious, trusting words and 
haughtily defiant air against tho foe, she 
appointed the younger favourite General of 
tho Horse, Leicester being appointed General 
of tho Army on land. For Essex was added 
tho honour of being made a Knight of tho 
Garter, and his promotions wero rapid in¬ 
deed. In 1589, when Elizabeth and her 
captains were following up their advantages 
against tho humbled Spaniard—who, by- 
tho-byo, was not humble at all, but sullon 
and discontented—Essex went as a volun¬ 
teer in tho expedition to Portugal. This 
was headed by Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake, and had for its object the 
restoration of Don Antonio to the Portuguese 
crown. While in tho vicinity*, of Lisbon 
our present hero Tauntingly challenged the 
governor, by sound of trumpet, or any othor 
person of quality, to single combat; and 
though tho expedition was successful, and 
tho queen had forgiven him for departing 
without direct leave, ho almost fatally com¬ 
mitted himself by privately marrying, with¬ 
out Elizabeth’s knowledge or sanction, tho 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, widow 
of 'the glorious Sir Philip Sidney. Elizaboth 
could not spare her beaux, her sighing lovers, 


her handsome sovpirants , and the rest of 
it; and, not marrying horself, betrayed the 
old Tndor selfishness in being enraged with 
those who did, so long as they were of those 
who flattered her vanity or Bhod a lustre, 
however unsubstantial, if it was showy, upon 
her court. This trouble soon blew over, for if 
sbo was irascible she was magnanimous, and 
had a great doal to submit to from tbo 
capricious jealousies of those who dubbod 
themselvos her “knights,” her “servants,” 
her “ adorersand, indeed, the good queon 
did not care much from what dopth these 
cried out “ Miscrrimus!" and “ Mea culpa /” 
to her, so long as they cried out loudly 
|enough; and in 1591 E&uex went, with a 
force of four thousand men, to help Henry IV. 
of France, who was busied in tho wars of 
tho League. He challenged the governor 
of Rouen after his pretty, braggart fashion, 
though he would have fought like a Paladin, 
as, indeed, his contemporaries admit; but 
he carried himself too high, as wo may 
oasily judge. In this instance ho gavo Eliza¬ 
beth deep offence, tho which she resented in 
a few pithy words far moro pungent than 
pleasirfg. He took upon him to confer 
knighthood upon a number of officers, and 
tho quocn, when rebuking him for it, signifi¬ 
cantly hinted at his “copper captains aud 
vaunting soldadoe-.” “ Before Hcavon, my 
lord !” she said, “ you would have dono well 
to havo buildod thorn abnsltouses to lodge in /” 
From which wo may judge that their for¬ 
tunes, at least, were not equal to tho honoui s 
granted them; and ho had certainly not 
shown the same discrimination possessed by 
his shrewd and shrewish mistress—that must 
bo fail ly owned. 

In*the year 1390 he was made joint com¬ 
mander with Lord Howaid, Admiral of 
England, in an undertaking bent against 
Spain, ?n which wo find Raleigh, with other 
eminent commandos of tho day, taking a 
prominent part; and it may bo added that 
tho fleet was ono of the most numerous, and, 
in point of armament and munition, ono of 
the most thoroughly effective, that had over 
yet loft the shores of England. It consisted 
of 150 sail, out of which 120 woro men-of- 
war. Of this number, however, only 17 were 
ships of tho Royal Navy—tho rest boing 
merchantmen and privateers, hired and 
fitted out for the expedition in hand. The 
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numto of men on board amounted to 7,000,. when bo proposed to koop possession ol tbe 
commanded, as already mentioned, by Esses ! port, bat a higher authority than his oper¬ 
and the High Admiral, Howard; and both j ruled the plan; and, though he placed 
had expended largo sums out of their private [ several other plans boforo tho admiral and 
fortunes to further thoir designs against tho, his captains, through which further ad- 
capital of Spain. Their preparations took vantages might have followed upon their 
them some* timo, for tho floet lay at Ply- J victory, tho admiral, being fully satis- 
mouth until thoir fitting up, their arma- tied, declined to adopt them, and stood again 
ments, and men wero fully “told;” but it to sea. The capture of the city, tho seizing 
finally sailed for its destination on the 1st as piizcs of two big ships of great value, 
of June,•having a favourablo wind for the tho taking of more than a hundred pieces 
coast of Spain, tho consequence of which of brass cannon, the sinking of more than 
was that it arrivod boforo Cadiz by tho } ticeloe hundud more, thoir host and most 
20th of the month. The town was strongly strongly fovtifiod cities rcndoiod, as it weio, 
fortified, and defended by a sturdy cnstlo, untenable, the uttor ruin menacing thoirWest 
with fifty-nine Spanish treasure-ships in tho Indian trading for the next year to corno—all 
bay, and some score of well armed, well- ( culminated in a blow that, after tho loss in- 
mounted galleys in addition. Onboard tho flictod in tho dostmrtion of tho Armaria, 
English floet it was debated in a council of ( shook tho power of Spain to its very conti o. 
war whether they should not land at St. It thus followed that a nation which had pno- 
Scbastian; but this being impracticable, Sir pared for tho proud English, scourge, and 
Walter Rulcigh proposed to onter tho bay, 1 lack, and faggot, behold thorn revelling in 
and attack tho galleons and galcases; and, Spain’s lichc^t spoils, and dot lively waving 
although this plan was hold to be bazar- ( thoir ling at every port. It was indeed 
dous, Essex defendod tbo motion with such a soro pill for tho haughtiest potentate 
energy that it was earned. In his pxulta- in tho world to swallow, which ho did, % 
tion he flung his jewelled hat into tho sea, liowovor, peiforce, as Pistol, tho braggart, 


and, reckless of tho promise ho had given to swallowed tho Welshman’s leek—with an 
the admiral—extorted on behalf of tho queen oak sapling for sauce. Essex, in the flush 
for her noisy favourite—which promise was of Ids acquired honours, all panting to dis- 


'lliat ho should not join in the attack, on linguish himself still more, was struck with 


account of his headstrong and impetuous ( tho idea—not a baseless one—that to keep 
temper—that ho should not lead tho van, possession of Cadiz w r ould bo of infinite ad- 
a duty performed by Raleigh and by tho vantago to England, to tho queen, to him- 
admiral himself—lio broko through tho fleet, solf, naturally, as tho more glory would thus 


and prossed into tho hottest of tho ongage- accrue to him. Ho insisted that, with 400 
ment. Tho fury of tho attack was so men and three months’ provisions, ho 
resistless that it succeeded at once, and two ( would hold it against all Spain until sub¬ 
galleons wero captured before tho rest would stantial help came to him from England, 
bo firod by tbo Spaniards, as they slipped His admiral did not sco the matter as boinf 
thoir cables and stood farther into tho bay. quito so feasible. Tho commanders, of 
Many of tho Spanish ships wero burnt, and ( whom it is jsomowhat sarcastically said that 
hero Essox showed somo humanity and “ thoy wero little disposed to any now cn- 
good discretion, oven in hot blood, for ho terprises”—and, in fact, they must have 
checked tho indiscriminate slaughter which gone through not a little of fire and water 
■was going on oven after tho town had boon to do what they had done—demurred to 
captured, while his kind treatment of tho what really seemed rhodomontado, and,*hav- 
prisonors is lauded no loss than his impo- I ing a fair share of plunder to gild the laurels 
tuous bravery. Tho city yielded an immense i thoy had already gained, weio anxious to sco 
plunder, while tho Spaniards contributed to England and tread tho Hoo at Plymouth 


thoir own loss by firing tlioir ships and their 
'cargo, in order that these might not become 
tho proporty of tho conquerors. It was ono 
of the young loader's moments of prudence 


once moro. Having decided to Toturn, they 
decided also to do as much mischief as they 
could, and began to destroy tho public edi¬ 
fices—except tho churches—by firo, and 
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otherwise devastate and demolish the port, 
and, this done, the fioet put out again to 
sea. 

On its passage from Cadiz the floot camo 
to Faro, in Portugal, which was a bishop's 
see. The entranco to this unpromising place 
was blocked by rocky channels at once 
shallow and doep, and the town being situate 
about a loaguo from tbo sea (a narrow creek 
alone connecting it therewith), it was ar¬ 
ranged to attempt it by land, and accord¬ 
ingly some forces were put ashore threo 
leagues from Faro. They marched to the 
town, pillaged it—thg inhabitants having fled 
in terror, pillage being tho order of llio day 
—and a good store of fresh provisions glad- 
doned tho exhausted invaders. A largo 
quantity of artillery was found there, which, 
with other plunder, they conveyed to the 
ships; and, after ransacking the place for a 
week, they returned the way they camo. 
Essex, for his sliaro of the loot , fook a valu¬ 
able library, which had once belonged to 
Osoiio, a bishop of Algarv<5, and which sub¬ 
sequently formed poition of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Still more satisfied w *th 
this additional advantage gained by tho xcay, 
the fioet sailed triumphantly into Plymouth. 
Essex, on his return to court, found himself 
high in favour with tho queon, and, from 
his youth and gallant manner, quite a popu¬ 
lar favourite. Who does not feel a generous 
liking and enthusiasm for a bra% o and hand¬ 
some youth who in the soa-fight has borne 
himself like a veteran—^who in tho tented 
field lias shown himself a soldior—who is 
lavish and dpen-handed—who may have 
acted follies, but has his character untainted 
—who may have been indiscreet, but never 
\>ase in mind or act? Even Alcibiados, 
with his glaring iniquities, was the darling 
of tho Athenian populace, for hg was young, 
beautiful as Apollo, and as brave and hardy 
os a Spartan. Do wo not like, at times, to 
share in that investiture? and, if wo lavish 
our liking on tho youthful Iioro of tho hour, 
a portion of that glory is rociprocated by 
ourselves in turn; and what wonder if Essex 
bad it all his own way now, though ho found 
in Sir Walter Raleigh a rival in most things 
personal and glorious ? But Raleigh was not 
“In tho buu” just then, and its full blaze fell 
on tho Apollonian locks of Essex. But all 
this homago, this flattery,* this “ moutb- 


honour," perhaps only fod the vanity that 
was the enemy of all his goodly gifts. 
Almost beside himself while basking in the 
smiles o! Elizabeth—he did not yet know 
how she could frown-tho impetuous tem¬ 
perament of a vain, hot-hoaded lad—ho died 
at thirty-four —for they lived fast and died 
off rapidly in those days—but wo are told 
that those u whom the gods love die young!" 
only the gods leave it for king'' and quecnB 
to take thoir victims to Towor-hiK—Essex's 
temper, wo repeat, could not, or would not, 
calmly endure the queen's capricious whims. 
She had been to the oarl a generous mis¬ 
tress, and ho had presumed upon it, and 
utterod bitter taunts upon her ago, her 
looks, and hor person; and his malice, in 
this respoct, was as moan as her awful re¬ 
venge. She forgave him many a timo and 
oft. Sho gave him a command in Ii eland 
against Tyrone, whore ho sadly compromised 
himself; and his kind ft tends at court did 
not sparo him, you may bo sure; and re¬ 
turning from Ireland without loavo—lie 
being then in tho position of governor thoio 
—returning to justify himself to tho queen, 
and to confront his enemies—it was con¬ 
strued into a grave offence, resulting in liis 
being committed to tho Tower, tiicd for 
treason, and executed on Tower hiif m 
Fobruary, 1G01. A story of a woman’s bate 
and inveterate malignancy is mixed up with 
this latter portion of his life. He wore a 
ling which the queen had given him, and, 
on his sending it to her as a token of tho 
past which might awaken her pity for him, 
it was intercepted by the woman in question 
—no less a person than tho wife of his 
“ capital enemy” tho admiral, and his execu¬ 
tion followed as a matter of course. But tho 
queen from that day is said novor to bavo 
smiled again. Tho character of tho Earl 
of Essex is discussed by soveral writers of 
taste and judgment. Sir Horaco Walpolo 
says of him tb.it “ no was gallant, romantic, 
and ostentatious; bis shooting matchos, in 
tho eyo of the city, gained him great popu¬ 
larity; the Indies and the people never 
ceased to adore him. His gonius for shows 
and those pleasures that carry an imago of 
war was as remarkablo as his spirit in tho 
profession itself." 

One of his masques, which was exhibited 
in tho latter end of the yoar 1005, is do- 
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scribed by a contomporary, &q extract from 
whose aorount will present the reader with 
some idea of the amusements of that age. 
44 My Lord of Essex’s device, M says Rowland 
White, “ is much oommendcd in these late 
triumphs. Somo pretty while beforo ho 
came in himself to the tilt, ho sent his pago 
with some message to tho quocu, who re¬ 
turned with hor majesty’s glo re. And when 
ho came himself he was mot by an old her¬ 
mit, a secaotary of state, a bravo soldier, and 
an esquire. The first presented him with 
a book of motivations, the second with poli¬ 
tical discourses, the third with orations of 
brave-fought battlos; tho fourth was but his 
own follower, to whom tho otlior thioo im¬ 
puted much of their ptnposo be foie the 
eul’s entry. In short, each of these endea¬ 


voured to win him over to their profession, 
and to persuade him to leave his vain fol¬ 
lowing of lovo, and to betake him to heavenly 
meditation. But the esquire anBwored them 
all, and told them plainly, * That this knight 
would novor forsake his mistress’s love, 
whose virtue made all liis thoughts divine— 
whoso wisdom taught him all truo policy— 
whoso beauty and worth were at all times 
ablo to make him fit to command armies.' 
Ho pointed out all the defects of thoir seve¬ 
ral pui suits, and, thorcforc, thought his own 
course of life to he tho best in serving his 
mistioss. The queen said that, 4 if she had 
thought there would hiw e been bo much Baid 
of her, she would not have been thoio that 
night.’ ” Thus did Dovereux, Earl of Essex, 
hvo and die. 


(To be continued ) 



The Tower of London. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

V. 

GRAVITY {continued). 

TO BALANCE A PENCIL ON ITS POINT. 

The arrangement of the pencil and the knife, the blade of which is 
buried in the wood, is held in equilibrium at the point of the finger, 
because the centre of giavity of the arrangement is situated in the 
vertical, beneath the point of contact (Fig. 24). 



I ig 23. Pioblem of the Foui Matches. 


IIIE MATCH PUZZLE . 

Slit a match at one end, and inseit into the groove another, so that 
the pair shall foim a certain angle. Place them on a table, angle 
upwaids, tent fashion; and let a third match rest against them as in 
Fig. 25. Now all is ready for the experiment. Take a fouith match, 
and handing it to one of your audience, request him to lift the throe 
others with it. 
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If the Seeker, the interesting paper from which we borrow this 
pleasing problem, bo correct, the solution of the puzzle will test the 
patience of many an arehitoct or builder who is not previously ac¬ 
quainted with the experiment. 

The upper diagram in the illustration explains the mode of proceed¬ 
ing. The way the trick is performed is to allow the third match to fall 



Fig. 26. The Tumbler and the Sticks. 


lightly against the match you hold, and then lower the hand until this 
third match enters within the angle formed by the first pair; then 
lift your fourth match and you will find that*the other matches will 
rest crosswise on your match. No. 1 and 2 on one side, and No. 3 on 
the other. 


EQUILTBBIUM OF BODIES. 

TO POISE A TUMBLER UPON THREE STICKS , EACH ONE OF 
WHICH HAS ONE END IN THE AIR. 

Ozanam, in his “ Mathematical and Physical Recreations in the ICth 
Century,” laid down the following problem. 14 Tlace throe sticks on a 
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horizontal plane, so that each one shall have one end resting on the 
plane and the other end unsupported.” 

To perform this experiment, and even to place a weight on the sticks 
thus poised, you must carefully proceed as followsPlace in a slop¬ 
ing position one stick with one end resting on the table and the other 
elevated. Put another in a similar fashion above, and resting on the 
first. Then form a triangle by means of the third stick poised in the 
same way but pushing under one and above the other of the two sticks 



Fig. 27. Tho Glasses and tlio Knives Ti.uk. 

already laid down. The three sticks will in this manner prove of 
mutual support to each other, and will not give way even if a tumbler 
•or other weight be placed upon thorn over the points of contact as in 
Fig. 2G. 


THE WATER-BOTTLE AND THE THREE KNIVES. 

In almost the same manner gas above illustrated, we can place three 
knives upon three wine-glasses as represented in Fig 27. The knives 
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heavy but they will ^ „ 

intersections (Big. 27 ). Carafo “P® the tum.gle a t their 
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THE FORKS AND THE COIN . 

Place two forks with their prongs one set over the other, and slip a 
coin— a five franc piece or a half crown—-between the middle prongs 
of the forks. Then place the coin flat on the rim of a wine glass or 
tumbler, pushing it outwards until the two circumferences shall be 
touching externally. In this position, as shown in the accompanying 
engraving, the forks will remain in equilibria , and the water may be 
poured steadily from the glass into another without disturbing the 
coin or the two forks. (See Fig. 2D.) . 



Fig. 29. Experiment of Equilibrium on the Centro of Gravity. 


We have now indicated almost all *tlie recreative experiments con¬ 
nected with the centre of gravity and the laws of equilibrium. Wo 
will, however, explain another problem requiring skill which can bo 
worked out with a bo3f of dominoes. 

EXPERIMENT WITH DOMINOES. 

The illustration shows how the contents of a box of dominoes can be 
supported upon one of their number. We must begin by placing three 
of the pieces on the table so as to form a solid base; the first domino 
being laid upon three supports. When the edifice is finished, as in the 
illustration, the two outside dominoes must be withdrawn and very 
gently placed upon the top of the construction. The erection will re¬ 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

main in equilibria provided that the perpendicular drawn from the 
centre of gravity of the system passes through the base of sustenta- 
tion of tho lowest domino (Fig. BO). 

This experiment should only ho attempted upon a peifoctly flim and 
level table. 



Fig, 30. Experiment on the Centio of Gravity with Dominoes. 

* 

In our next section wo shall deal with Density and the Movements 
of Gases, 


(To be continued) 
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PUZZLE PAGES. 


62.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


A LARGE island which was once a powerful stato. One of its kings wai engaged in ono of 
the most celebrated contests of antiquity, and on a mountain in the island its inhabitants 
used to boast that Jupiter was educated. They were such skilful archers and sliqgers that 
frequently they were engaged in the armies of other nations. This large and fertile island pro/ 
dacos excellent fruits and wine, and is recorded to have contained above a hundrod cities; of 
these many curious vestiges still remain. It is 169 miles long. The initials of the following 
give the name. v 


1. A king who acknowledged that “the titles 
of lord and master belong only to Him whom 
earth and seas are ready to obey/' 

2. A good and grdat English monarch beforo 
the Conquest, in whose will was this rexnaiknble 
expression:—“ It is just the English should for 
ever remain as free as their own thoughts.” 

3. The father of that King of Babylon of 
whose history such interesting events are re¬ 


corded in the book of the prophet Daniel, and 
who began his reign n.C. 601. 

4. The socond King of Macedon after the 
death of Alexander the Great. 

5. A King of the Vandals, grandson of Gen- 
seric. 

6. A King of the Huns, whose devastations 
proem ed for him the title of “ The Scourge of 
God.” 


63.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 

NNHOA.—A Carthaginian who railed round Africa with a considerable fleet by command of 
the Senate, and wrote nn account of his voyage. 

SCCYLPO.—Euoimous giants, which, according (o the ancient poets, first inhabited the 
futile island of Sicily. 

CHARADES. 


61. 

•' Observe yon fine vobsel come out of the bay; 
See! from her cutwater she dashes the spray, 
With stnn-sails aloft sho proceeds on her way ; 
But why did sho sail on a Friday ?” 

On dashed tho ship with a favouring gale; 

All hands wore employed increasing the sail; 

“ We shall soon reach my first,” said the mate, 
“ without fail, 

Although wo ha\e soiled on a Friday.” 

But Bill, an old salt up aloft, shook his head; 

“ My lads, he may say so, but don’t he misled; 
She 11 come to my second before that,” he said, 
“ Because she has sailed on a Friday.” 

A week had just parsed, all was going on well, 
When without any warning, most woeful to tell, 
She struck on a rock, with a crash the masts fell, 
And thus she was wrecked on a Friday. 

Witji her side all laid open, the ship gave a roll, 
And the wild waters rushed through tho wide* 
gaping hole; 

Alas 1 it came true, as old Bill did my whole , 
She sank—and she sailed on a Friday. 

66 . 

An elderly gentleman, taking a stroll, 

With the heat of the day was oppress’d; 


O’er come with fatigue, after walking a league, 
lie thought he would have a short icst. 

So he sat himself down on the top of a mound 
That happened just thou to bo near; 

When beneath and around a most curious 
sound 

Struck his first—and he heard it with fear. 

The placo ho w as sitting on crumbled and fell; 

Alas! ’twas my second of bees; 

O’er hill and o’er dell there arose such a jell, 
Far and wide it was borne by the breeze. 

For a moment or two he scarce know what to do, 
Then he suddenly made up his mind; 

Like an arrow he flew, but the bees still pm sue; 
He could fc.4 they still followed behind. 

It was what a sailor would term a “stein 
chase;” 

Every sting was as sharp as a knife; 

You’d have thought by his pace he was 
running a race, 

In my whole—so he was—for his life. 

We know the effect of a spur cm a steed: 

Of a sting much the same may be said; 
Soon he reached his inn-door, then he fell 
on the floor, 

And, half-fainting, was carried to bed. 
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PUZZLE PAGES. 


^.-historical enigma. 


The name of an ancient tribunal, famed for the impartiality and justice of its decrees, to 
Tririch the gods themselves are said to have submitted their quarrels. The second and third 
letters of each of tho following, except the last (from which take only the second letter), give the 
name. 


1. The name given to the poets among the 
ancient Goals and Britons, who were not only 
poets, hut biographers, genealogists, and his¬ 
torians of those countries and ages. 

2. A Spanish division, also tho name of a 
Spanish island and an American town. 


3. Tho chief city of ancient Phrygia. 

4. A town of Mexico. Its name moans “ Hot 
Springs.” 

5. A celebrated antiquary and natnrol philo¬ 
sopher. Qe founded a museum at Oxford, and 
lived in the seventeenth century. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


57. —Ernest and Herbert have each a ccitain 
number of pence allowed them weekly for 
pocket-money, such that tlie squares of tho 
numbers, together with their product, are 
exactly equal to 13 times the sum, and amount 
to 208. What aie tlicir pocket-moneys ? 

58. —Prove that in any number consisting of 
2 digits, if the second digit bo doublo of the 
first, tho number divided by the sum of the 
digits is equal to 4; but if the digits he in¬ 
verted the number so given divided by the sum 
of the digits is equal to 7. 

59. —Tho seller of a piece of land of 12 acres 
ashed 1 farthing for the 1st aero, 4 for tho 2nd, 
IG for tho 3rd, and so on. The buyer would 
not giro so much, hut offered £100 for tho* l.st, 
£150 for the 2nd, £200 for tlic 3rd, and so on, 


increasing by £50 for each acre. IIow much 
less did he offer than the Boiler wanted ? 

60. —If two boys on opposite sides of a river, 
palling a boat along by means of a cord with 
equal forces, sond it onward with a momentum 
equal to one of their forces, at what angle are 
their cords inclined to each other ? 

61. —If a cannoD-bull could bo discharged 
vertically upwards with an initial velocity of 
10,000 foot per second, to what height would it 
ascend, on the parabolic theory of projectilos ? 

C2.—Two boys, B, C, weighing 701b. each, 
cling to tho ends of a uniform beam, 10 feet 
long and of 101b. weigh.t, which is t ,uspondod 
from a hook, A, l>y 2 cords, AB, AC, 15 and 10 
feet long respectively. Find the amount of 
I tension on each co'd. 


AXbWLRS TO ClIAIUDKb, &C, 

23. Cranmcr—Bidins—Constantine—Raleigh 
—Julius Cmsar—Addison. Mutius. 

24. Wfiy-ward—Wayward. 

25. Van-guard—Yanguaid. 

26. Bisc-on-Eo-late—Disconsolate. 

27. Strata-gem—Stratagem. 

28. Swan and liead-gcar—Swan aud Edgar, 

29. Surenas, general of Orodcs, King of 
Parthia. 

30. 107jAj lbs. very nearly. * 

81. 522,902 persons. 

32. 10,269,905 females; 9,77G,259 males. 

33. Let x and y bo their ages. 

Then 7 x «s io y 

and4? + 2:y + 2::4!3;.-. * = i 

»( 4 ^ + i) = i°jr 

28 y +14 sb CO y 
• \ y s» 7 and .r = 10. 

34. If a Maurice’s number, .r +10 = Johnny V, 
and (z a- 10) f-10 as 2 (a? —10), by question ; 

.'.r* 40, and x +10 = 60. 

85. Mean between 1 farthing and Is*. 4d. = ‘2t/ 
Therefore the stamps were worth £112s. 2d., and 
he gave 417a 2d. too much. 

3& Let J end M to the position of Johnny’s and 


{rages 17E 175, and 17G ) 

Muuiicc’B hands; then B A d'uwn perpendicular 
f:om tho bag to J M = G inches, and J B = 10; 



li 


Vj M = 11062. Since J A B, B A M, arc right angles, 
. •. (Euc. L 47) J A = V~10 T —o' = 8; 
and M A — V Jl ObJ- —6^ = 10. 

Now, J.’s buideu: M.'s burden, 

:: sin. A B M: sin. A B J 
AM AJ 10 _8 

:: BM : B J :: 11002 : 10 
J’s button 10 10 21 

or M. s ditto * 11002 X 8* ~ 24 524 
. J. cairies 251bs, and M. 23'5241bs. 

. F. J I* 

37. Waller—Singapore—Duibam (from* tho 
Anglo-Saxon words dear, “ a wild animal,” and 
ham , “abode”). WalsikGham (Sir Francis, 
minister of Queen Elizabeth). 

88. A quiet tongue shows a wise head. To 
be read—A quiet—Tongue shows A—Y’s head. 

89. Fabricias—Agincourt—Charles I.—Vei* 


parian. Ijja*. 
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0|r t save me fiom a woman s tongue, 
lien witl) my first its harp is strung, 
Vet winch, encu cling lound about, 
Keeps all thing9 m and all things o it. 
My second leads fiom polo to pole, 
Uliei .0 mountains nso or waters loll; 
My first and second wheie’ci laid 


Expands the mind and fostcis tiade 
My tlind to beauty londs a grace. 

And dignity to mincing pace; 

My whole combined, with legal pride 
Doth, ruthless, class liom class div ce 
Ihcn scattois thorn noith, south, or wul 
Or cast, as each ooncenee it best. 
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first is a levolvcr, though 
Others with it roundly go, 
Circles making one by one, 
Ending where they first begun; 
Ever turning, never changing, 
Steadiest when widest ranging; 
Recipient of mighty shocks, 


Scciet home of cuunii g fox. 

Ary sec oi d makes the spirits flow 
lluough its lengthy windings slow 
Like a serpent twisting round 
Cncled cylinders ’tis found; 
Creeping up at eventides 
My whole in silence slowly gLdeo. 





.tDbe Black Atom's ©boat. 

A STORY OP THE BUCCANEERS’ BURIED TREASURE 
‘ OP THE GALAPAGOS ISL^DS. 

BY JOHN r, llUTCHBS'ON, 

urntM “ricsFD up at m," “oh boars in bbicsiu4-da/’ ai& 


CHAPTER I. 


OrF T1IB TUSK VK LIGHT. 


“ A LL hands take in sail! ” 

“Stand by y’r tops’l halliards!” 

“Let go!” 

Sharply shouted out in quick succession came these orders from Cap¬ 
tain Snaggs, the hoarse words of command ringing through the ship 
fore and aft, and making even the ringbolts in the deck jingle—albeit 
they were littered in a sort of drawling voice, that had a strong nasal 
twang, as if the skipper made as much use of his nose as of his mouth 
in speaking. This impression his thin and, now, tightly compressed lips 
tended to confirm; \^iile, his haVd, angular features and long, pointed, 
sallow face, closeh shaven, .saving as to the project mg chin, which a 
sandy-coloured hilly goat heard made project all the more, gave him 
the appearance of a man who had a will of his own, aye, and a temper 
of his ow", too, should any 011 c attempt to smooth him down the wrong 
way, or, in sea parlance, “ run foul of his hawse! ” 

Captain Snaggs did not look particularly amiable at the present 
moment. 


Standing by the break of the poop, with his lean, lanky body half 
bent over the rail, he was keeping one eye out to -windward, whence 
he had just caught sight in time 6f the coming squall, looking down 
belo-w the while at the hands in the waist jumping briskly to their 
stations and casting off the halliards with a will, almost before the last 
echo of his shout “ let go! ” had ceased to roar in their ears; and, yet, 
the captain’s gaze seemed to gleam beyond these, over their heads 
and away forwards, to where Jan Stcenbock, the second-mate, a dark- 
haired Dane, was engaged rousing out the port watch, banging away at * 
the fo’c’s’le hatchway and likewise shouting, in feeble imitation of the 
skipper’s roar,— 

“All ha-ands, ahoy! Toomble oop, my mans, and take in de sail! 
Tooiuble oop! ” 

But, the men, who had only been relieved a short time before by 
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the starboard watch, and had gone below for their dinnor when u eight 
bolls ” were struck, seemed rather loth at turning out again so soon for 
duty, the more especially as their caterer had just brought from the 
cook’s galley the mess kid, full of some savoury compound, the appetizing 
odour of which filled the air, and, being wafted upwards from below, 
made even the swarthy second-mate feel hungry, aB he peered down 
the hatchway and called out to the laggards to come on deck. 

“It is goot, ja!” murmured Jan Stoenbock to himself, wiping his 
watering mouth with the back of his jacket sleeve and sniffng up a 
prolonged sniff of the odorous stew. u It is goot, ja, and hart to leaf 
de grub; but de sheeps cannot wait, my mans ; so toomble oop dcrc! 
Toomble oop! ” 

Captain Snaggs, however, his watchful weather eye and quick 
intelligence taking in everything at a glance, liked the second-mate’s 
slowno&s of speech and action as little as ho relished the men’s evident 
reluctance at hurrying up again on deck; for, although barely a 
second or two had elapsed from his first order to the crew, ho grew as 
angry as if it had been a “ month of Sundays,” his sallow face flushing 
with red streaks and his sandy billygoat board bristling like wire, 
every hair on end, just as a cat's tail swells at the sight of a strange 
dog in its immediate vicinity when it jmts up its back. 

“ Avast thaar, yo dumed fool! ” he screamed in his passion, dancing 
about the poop and bringing liis fist down with a resounding thump 
on the brass rail, as if the inanimate material represented for the nonce 
the back of the mate, whom lie longed to belabour. “ Guess one'd 
think ye wer coaxin’ a lot o’ wummen folk to come to a praycr-meotin’! 
Why don't ye go down in the fo’c’s’le an’ drive ’em up, if they won’t 
come on dock when they’re hailed ? Below thaar, d’ye haar ?—all hands 
reef tops’Is! ” 

This shout,"which tlio captain yelled out in a voice of thunder, 
finally fetched the dawdlers on deck, first one and then another 
crawling up the hatchway with lingering feet, in that half-hearted, 
dilatory, aggravating way that sailors—-and some shore people, too, for 
that matter—know wpll how to put on when sotting to a task that runs 
against their grain and which they do not relish ; though they can ho 
spry enough, and with ten times the smartness of any landsmen, when 
cheerfully disposed for the work they have in hand, or in the face of 
’ some real emergency or imminent peril, forgetting then their past 
grievances, and buckling to tho job right manfully, in true 4 ‘ shellback ” 
fashion, as if many-handed, like Briareus, with every hand a dozen 
fingers on it, and each finger a hook! 

So it could be seen now. 

The Denver City, a ship-riggod vessel of about thirteen hundred tons 
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burthen, bound from Liverpool to San Francisco with a general cargo, 
had been two days out from the Mersey, battling against bad weather 
all the way from the start, with a foul wind, that shifted from the 
west to south-west and back again to the west, dead in her teeth, as she 
essayed to shape her course down St. George’s Channel to the Atlantic. 

First, beating to the westward with the ebb tide, so as to give Great 
Orrne’s Head a wide berth, and then making a short board south 
when she had cleared Anglesey; what witli the currents and the thick 
fog, accompanied with driving rain, that she met on nearing the Welsh 
coast, she nearly came to grief on the Skerries, the water shoaling 
rapidly on the lead being hove, shortly before tho bright fixed light 
showing above the red on the Platters rocks loomed cV>&o in on the 
starboard bow. This made it a case of ’bout ship at once, Captain 
Snaggs thenceforth hugging the Irish side of tho channel way and 
keeping it well on board on the port tack; and so on this second 
morning after leaving Liverpool, the ship was some six miles south of the 
Tuskar Light, with a forty-fathom bottom under her and tho wind 
still to the southward and westward, right ahead of her true course, 
but shifting and \eering from one point to another, and with a sudden 
sharp squall coming every now and then, by way of a change, to 
increase the labour of the men, already pretty well worn out by fortj- 
eiglit hours lacking to and fro in tho captain’s endeavours to beat to 
windward in the face of the foul weather. 

As the Denver City, too, readied the more open .seaway, the water 
got rougher, a northern stream setting up the Irish Sea from Scilly 
meeting the incoming tide mind Camsoro Point, and causing a nasty 
chopping scm ; which, save in the sullen green hollows of the waves, 
was dead and lead coloured as far as the eye could reach,as leaden, 
indeed, as the heavy grey sky overhead, where some fleecy floating 
clouds of lighter wrack, rapidly drifting across the darker background 
that lined tho horizon all round, made the latter of a deeper tone by 
contrast, besides acting as the avant courier of a fresh squall—the 
wind just then tearing and shrieking through the rigging in short 
angry gusts and then sighing as it w ailed away to leeward, like the 
spirit of some lost mariner chaunting the requiem of those drowned 
in the remorseless deep! 

When the port w r atch had gone below at “ eight hells,” as mentioned 
before, to have their dinner, the w’oatlior had looked a little brighter, fi. 
small patch of blue sky, not quite as big as the Dutchman’s jiroverbial 
pair of brooches, showing right overhead at the zenith as the ship’s 
bell struck the midday hour, giving a slight promise of better things 
to come; and so, as Captain Snaggs had been trying to M carry on ” all 
lie could from the time tho vessel left the Mersey, working the hands 
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to death, as they imagined, unnecessarily in tacking and heating about 
in his attempt to make a fair wind out of a foul one, instead of waiting 
moie sensibly for a more favourable breeze, such as might reasonably 
he expected in another day or two at most—judging by those signs sailors 
know so well, as do farmers, but which are inexplainable according to 
any natural meteorological laws—the hands now thought, on being so 
suddenly summoned again on deck, and forced to leave their untasted 
meal just as they were in the very act, so to speak, of putting it into 
their mouths, and with its tantalizing taste and smell vexing them all 
the more, that the “ old man ” only roused them out again from sheer 
malice and devilry, to make another fresh tack or short board, with 
the object of hazing,” or driving them, as only slaves and sailors can 
be driven in these days by a brutal captain and hard taskmaster! 

This it was that made them loth to leave their snug and warm 
fo’c’s’le, filled as it was with the giateful odour of the appetizing 
lobscouse which Sam Jcdfoot, tho negro cook, a great favourite with 
the crew by reason of his careful attention to theii creature comforts, 
had so thoughtfully compounded for them ; and thus it was that they 
crawled up the hatchway from below so laggardly, in response to tho 
second-mate’s pleading order and Captain Snasrgs’ second stentorian 
hail, as if they were ascending a mountain, and each man had a couple 
of half-hundred weights tied to his legs, so as to make his movements 
the slower. 

u Hoo-ry oop, man*! ” cried the second-mate, in his queer foreign 
lingo. “Hoo-ry oop, or you will have ze skipper after yous! Ho 
vas look as if he vas cornin’ dov n ze poop ladder joost now! ” 

“ Bum the skipper! He ain’t got moie feelin’ in his old carkiss than 
a Rock Island clam! ” muttered the leading man of the distuibed watch, 
as ho stepped out over the coaming of the hatchway on to tho deck, as 
leisurely as if he were executing a stop in the swoid dance; but, the 
next moment, as his eye took in the position of the ship and tho scene 
around, tho wind catching him at tlic moment, and almost knocking 
him backwards dowm the hatchway, as it met him full butt, he made a 
dash for the weather rigging, shouting out to liis companions behind, 
who were coming up out of the fo’c’s’le just as slowly as he had 
done“ Look alive, mates! Ther s a reg’lar sciearner blowin’ up, an’ 
no mistake. We’ll be look aback, if wo don’t get in our rags in time. 
Look smart; an’ let’s show the skipper how spry we ken he when we 
chooses! ” 

Tho captain, or “ skipper,” soon supplemented this advice by anothci 
of his Toaiiug commands, yelled out at a pitch of voice that defied alike 
the shriek of the wind, and the noise of the sea, and the slatting of the 
huge topsails as they bellied out into balloons one moment and them 
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flapped back flat again with a bang against the swaying masts, that 
quivered again and again with the shock, as if the next blow would 
knock them out of the ship. 

44 Forrud there! Away aloft, ye lazy skunks! ” cried Captain Snaggs, 
wh n he saw the watch at last turn out, gripping the brass poop rail 
in front of him with both hands, so as to steady himself and prevent 
his taking a header into the waist below, as he seemed to be on the 
point of doing every minute, in his excitement. 44 Lay out, thaar, on 
the yawls, ye skulking lubbers! Lay out*thaar, d’ye hear? Thaar's 
no time to lose! Sharp’s the word an’ quick tlie motion! ” 

The starboard watch, which had been waiting for the others, at once 
rounded the weather braces, so as to tako the wind out of tlie sails as the 
men raced aloft, each anxious now to be first out on the yard ; and, the 
reef tackle being hauled out, the spilling lines were clutched hold of, 
and the heavy folds of the canvas gathered up, the men at the yard¬ 
arms seeing to the earring being clear and ready for passing, with the 
hands facing to leeward, so as to lighten the sail and assist the weather 
carring being hauled out, as they held the reefline, and, again facing 
to windward and lightening the sail there in the same fashion, so as 
to haul out the lee-carriug before the signal was given by those outi at 
the end of the yard-arms to toggle away! ” 

It was risky work, especially as the ship was rather shorthanded, to 
attempt reefing the three topsails all at once, but the job was at last 
accomplished to the captain's apparent satisfaction, for he sang out for 
'them to come down from aloft; whei.. the topsail Jmllmids being 
brought,to the capstan, the >ards were bowsed again, the slack of the 
ropes coiled down, and everything made comfortable. 

Captain Snaggs, however, had not done with them yet. 

44 Clew up an 1 furl the mainsail! ” 

44 Man the jib down-haul! ” 

4 ‘ Brail up the spanker ! r 

He shouted out these several orders as quickly as he could bawl them, 
the creaking of the cordage and rattling of the clew-garnet blocks 
forming a titting accompaniment to his twangy ^oice; while the plain- 
five 44 Yo—ho—hoy—o! Yo—ho—hai— c!of the men, as they hauled 
upon the clewlines and leech and buntlines of the heavy main course, 
chimed in musically with the wash of the waves as they broke over the 
bows, dashing high over the yard-arms in a cataract of spray, and 
wetting to the skin those out on the fo’c’s’le furling the jib—these 
having the benefit also of a socond batli below the surface as well, when 
the ship dived under as they got on to the footrope of the jib-boom, 
plunging them into the water up to tlieir middles and more. 

“I guess, we’re going to hev it rougher yet,” said the captaip 
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presently, when the second-mate camo aft, after seeing all snug for¬ 
ward, to ask whether he might now dismiss the port watch to their long 
delayed dinner. “ Thet thaar squall wer a buster, but thaar’s worse 
cornin’, to my leck’nin’. We’d best take another reef in them topsails 
an* have one in the foresail, too.” 

“ Yerragoot, sii!” replied Jan Steenbock, the mate, respectfully, as he 
made his way forward again to where the men were waiting, anxioqs 
to go below to their lobscouse—cold, alas! by now. “ Veira goot! ’* 
Captain Snaggs smiled contemptuously after him, and then brdke into 
a laugh, which was shared in by the first-mate, an American like him¬ 
self, but one of a stouter and coarser stamp and build, albeit he boasted 
of a more romantic sort of name—Jefferson Flinders, to wit. This 
■worthy now sniggering in sympathy, as he came up the after companion 
and took his place by tlie captain’s side, having been roused out before 
his time by the commotion on dock. 

“ A rum coon thet, sn,’ said he to tho captain, in lesponse to his 
laugli. “ He’ll be the death of me some clay, I reckon, with thet durned 
1 \eira goot f * of lus’n, a ou bet, sir * ” 

‘‘We’ve a rum lot o’ hands aitogitlier aboard, Flihder—chaps as 
thinks tlicj ’vc only come to soa to cat an’ enj’y themselves, an’ don’t 
want to work for thaar grub ; but, I guess I’ll haze ’em, Flinders, l’U 
haze ’em 1 ” snapped out Captain Snaggs, in reply, his w iiy bill^goat 
heai d bristling again as he > oiled out in a louder tone ,— 11 Fonud thoie f 
Mistoi Steenbock; what air jc about, man—didn’t I tell yo I want 
another reef taken in them topsails? Away aloft with ye again; ln\ 
out tliaar, an* look spr\ about it! ” 

The halliards weie thciefore again let go, and the same performance 
gone through as before, with the addition of the men having to go up 
on the fore yard after they had finished with the topsails, and take a 
reef as well in the foresail—another piece of tough work 

As tho ship wa 3 then found not to steer so w r ell closehauled, without 
anj headsail, oil account of the jib being lowered down, the fore top¬ 
most staysail was hoisted in its place and the hunt of tlie spankci 
loosened, to show a soft of goose-w r ing aft,—this littlo additional fore 
and aft sail now giving her just the steadying power she wantod for 
her helm, and enabling her to lie a bit closer to tho wind. 

“ Thet will do, tlie port watch! ” cri^d Captain Snaggs at length, and 
the men were scampering back to the fo’c’s*lo in high glee, glad of 
being released at last, when, as if ho’d only been playing with them— 
as a cat plays with a mouse—he arrested their rush below with another 
shout,— 

u Belay thaar! All hands ’bout ship! M 

Ha! ha! ’’ sniggered Jefferson Flinders, the first-mate, behind him, 
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enjoying the joke amazingly; « guess you had ’em thaar, cap. Them 
coons 11 catch a weasel asleep, I reckon, when they try working a tra¬ 
verse on a man of the grit of youm l ” 

“Bully for ye,” echoed the captain, grinning and showing his 
yellow teeth, while his pointed beard wagged out. “ Say, Flinders, 1*11 
fix ’em! ” 

The men, though, did not relish the joke; nor did they think it such 
an amusing one! It might, certainly, have been necessary to put 
the shig about, for the leeway she was making, coupled with the set of 
the cross tides, was causing her to hug the Irish coast too much, so 
that she wa^ now bearing right on to the Saltee rocks, the vessel 
having covered the intervening twenty odd miles of water that lay 
between the Tuskar and this point since the hands had boon first called 
up; but Captain Snaggs could have done this just as well offhand 
after the topsails were reefed, without waiting until the men were 
ready to go below again before giving the fresh order. 

It was only part and parcel of his t 3 T rannioal nature, that never 
seemed satisfied unless when giving pain and annoyance to those forced 
to serve under him. 

And so, the men grumbled audibly as they came back once more 
from the fore hatch, manning the sheets and braces, when the skip- 
per’s warning shout was heard*— 

u Helm’s a-lee! ” 

44 Tacks and sheets! ” the next order followed; when the head sails 
were flattened and the ship brought up to the wind. 

Then came,— 

44 Mainsail haul! ” and the ponderous yards were swung round as the 
Denver City payed off handsomely, close reefed as she was, on the star¬ 
board tack, shaping a course at a good right angle to her former one, so 
as now to weather the Smalls light, off the Pembroke shore, at the 
entrance to the Bristol Channel—a course that required a stiff lee 
helm, and plenty of it, as the wind had now fetched round almost due 
south, well before the beam. 

44 Thet will do, the watch! ” then called out Captain Snaggs once 
*more; but the men were not to be taken in a second time, and waited, 
grouped about the hatchway, to see whether he would call them back 
again. 

He did not, however. 

So, their stopping there made him angry. 

44 Thet’ll do, the watch! D’ye haar ? ” he shouted a second time. “ If 
ye want to go helow for your grub, ye’d better go now, for, I guess I 
won’t give ye another chance, an’ yer spell in the fo’c’s’le ’ll soon be up. 
Be off with ye sharp, ye fools, or I’ll send ye up agen to reef tops*ls!" 
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This started them, and they disappeared down the hatchway in * a 
brace of shakes,” the skipper turning round to the first-mate then, as 
if waiting for him to suggest some further little amusement for the 
afternoon. 

Mr. Jefferson Flinders was quite equal to the occasion. 

u Didn't you call all hands, cap, jist now?” asked he, with sus¬ 
picious innocence; “ I thought I kinder lieerd you.” 

“ Guess so,” replied Captain Snaggs. “ Why? ” 

11 ’Cause I didn’t see thet precious nigger rascal, Sam Jedfoqf. The 
stooard and thet swab of a Britisher boy you fetched aboard at 
Liverpool \frer thaar, sir, an’ every blessed soul on deck but thet 
lazy nigger.” 9 

“ ’Deed, an’ so it wer, I guess,” said tlio captain musingly, as if to 
himself; and then he slipped back from the binnacle, whore ho had 
been talking to the first-mate, to his original position on the break of 
the poop, when, catching hold of the brass tail as before, he leant over 
and shouted forwaid at the pitch of his twangy voice; u Sam Jedfoot, 
ye durned nigger! ahoy thaar! Show a leg, or ye’ll lump it! ” 

CITAPTEIi II. 

‘•a GEX’LEM\N OB COLOUR.” 

,l Thet swab of a Britisher boy,” so opprobriou&lj’ designated by the 
first-mate as having been fetched aboard at Liverpool ” by the captain, 
as if he were the sweepings of the gutter, was really no less a ]>eison- 
age. if I may be allowed to use that term, than myself, tlie nanator of 
the following strange story. 

I happened, as luck would have it, to be standing just at liis elbow 
when he made the remaik, having come up the companion way fiom 
the cabin below the poop by the steward’s directions to toll Captain 
Snaggs that his dinner was iead> ; and, a*» may be imagined, I was 
mightily pleased with his complimentary language, although wonder¬ 
ing that lie gave mo the credit of pulling and hauling with the others 
in taking in sail on “ all hands ” being summoned, wheu every idler on 
board ship, as I had ldarnt in a previous voyage to Now York and 
back, is supposed to help the rest of the crew; and so, of course, I lent 
my little aid too, doing as much as a boy could, as Mr. Jefferson Flinders, 
tlje captain’s toady and fellow bully, although he only played second 
fiddle in that line when the skipper was on deck, could have seen for 
himself with half an eye. 

Oh, yes, I heard what he said; and I believe he not only called me a 
“ swab,” but an ugly one as well! 

Indeed, I heard ever> thing, pretty nearly everything, that is, and 
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was able to see most of what occurred from the time when we where 
off the Tuskar Light until Captain Snaggs hailed the cook to come aft; 
for I was in and out of the cuddy and under the break of the poop all 
the while, except now that I went up the companion, and stood by the 
booby hatch over it, waiting for the captain to turn round, so that I 
could give him the steward's message. 

But the skipper wasn’t in any hurry to turn round at first, sticking 
there grasping the rail tightly, and working himself up into a regular 
fury l^ecause poor Sam didn’t jump out of his galley at the sound of his 
voice and answer his summons; when, if he’d reflected, he would have 
known that the wind carried away his threatening words to leeward, 
preventing them from reaching the negro cook’s ears, albeit these were 
as big and broad as the bell-mouth of a speaking trumpet. 

The captain, though, did not think of this. 

Not he; and, naturally, not recognising the reason for the negro’s 
non-appearance immediately on his calling him, he became all the more 
angry and excired. 

u Sam—Sambo—Sam Jedfoot! M lie roared, raising his shrill voice 
a pitch higher in each case, as lie thus successively rang the changes 
on the cook’s name in liis queer way, making the first-mate snigger 
behind him, and even I could not help laughing, the captain spoke so 
funnily through his nose; wllile Jan Steenbock, the second-mate, who 
was standing by the mainmast bitts, I could see, had a grim smile on 
his face. ‘ k Sain, ye scoundrel! Come aft hyar at once when I hail, or 
by thunder I’ll keelhaul ye, as safe as me name’s Ephraim O. Snaggs! ” 

The bathos of this peroration was too much for Jan Steenbock, and 
he burst into a loud “ ho ! ho! ” 

It was the last straw that broke the camel’s—I mean the captain’s— 
back, and he got as mad as a hatter. 

“ Ye dumed Dutch skunk! ” he flamed out, the red veins cross- 
hatching his face in his passion. u What the blue blazes d’ye mean by 
making fun of yer captain? Snakes an’ alligators, I’ll disrate ye, 
I'll send ye forrud; IH-lTl--” 

u I not means no harms, capt’n,” apologised the other, on the skippei 
• stopping in his outburst for want of breath, the words appearing to be 
choking in his mouth, coining out too quick for utterance, so that they 
all got jumbled together. “ I vas hab no bad respect of yous, sare. I 
vas only lafs mit myselfs.” 

u Then I’d kinder hev ye ter know, Mister Steenbock, thet yo\I 
better not laugh with yerself or anybody else when Tm on the poop,” 
retorted Captain Snaggs, not believing a word of this lucid explanation, 
although .he did not like seemingly to toll him so, and quarrel right 
out. “I guess thought as ye’re so precious merry, ye might hev a 
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pull taken at thet lee mainbrace. If ye wer anything of a seamen 
ye’d liev done it without me telling ye.” 

Having administered this “ flea in the ear ” to the second-mate, the 
captain turned round abruptly on his heel, with a muttered objur¬ 
gation, having some reference to Jan Steenbock’s eyes; and, as he 
looked aft, he caught sight of me. 

44 Jee-rusalem, b’y! ” ho exclaimed; 41 what in thunder air ye doin’ 
hyar ? The poop ain’t no place fur cabin b’ys, I reckon.” 

“ The steward sent me up, sir,” I replied, trembling; for he looked as 
flerco as if he could eat me up without salt, his bristly beard sticking 
out and wagging in the air, as ho spoke in that snarling voice of his. 
44 He t-t-old me to tell you, sir, that dinner is ready in the cabin, sir.” 

The ship at the moment giving a lurch to port, a9 a fresh blast of 
wind caught her weather side, sending a big sea over the wai*t, I 
rolled up against him as I answered his question. 

“Then ye ken go right away an’ tell him tliot I guess I’m boss 
hyar,” cried he, after shoving me back with an oath against the cabin 
skylight, which I almost tumbled over. “ I’m goin’ to hev my meals 
when I chooses, I say, younker, an’ not when anybody else likes, 
stooard or no stooard! ” 

With this return message, I retreated nimbly down the companion, 
glad to get out of his reach, he looked so savage when he shoved me; 
but I had hardly descended two steps, when lie called after me with a 
loud shout, that echoed down the passage way and made my flesh creep. 

41 B’y! ” he yelled, making a jump, as if to grab hold of me. 44 B’y! ” 

44 Ye-e-e-yes, sir,” I stammered, in mortal terror, looking back up the 
hatchway, though too frightened to return to nearer quarters with him 
again. 44 Ye-e-yes, sir.” 

My alarm amused him. It was a sort of implied compliment to his 
bullying powers; and he laughed harshly, nodding his head. 

44 What in thunder air ye afeard on ? ” ho said. 44 1 ain’t goin’ to kill 
ye this time, b’y; it’s another cuss I’m after, a kinder sort o’ skunk of 
a different colour, I guess. Look hyar, b’y, jest ye make tracks forrud 
when ye’ve told the stooard what I’ve said, an* see whether thet tarna¬ 
tion black nigger’s asleep in his galley, or what? Won’t I give him 
fits when I catch him, thet’s all! Thaar, be off with ye, smart! ” 

I did not need any second intimation to go, but plunged down tho 
companion stairway as if a wild bull was after me; and, telling the 
Welshman, Morris Jones, who acted as steward, a poor, cowardly sort of 
creature, that the captain did not want his dinner yet, hastened through 
the cuddy, and on to the maindeck beyond, coming out by the sliding 
.door under the break of the poop, that was the “ back entrance,” as it 
were, to the cabin. 
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The ship being closehauled, heeled over so much to leeward that her 
port side was almost under water, the waves that broke over tlio fo’c’s’le 
running down in a cataract into the waist and forming a regular river 
inside the bulwarks, right flush up with the top of the gunwale, which 
slushed backwards and forwards as the vessel pitched and rose again, 
one moment with her bows in the air, and the next diving her nose 
deep down into the rocking seas; so, I had to scramble along towards 
the galley on the weather side, holding on to every rope I could clutch 
to secure my footing, the deck slanting so much, as the Denver City 
lay over to the wind, even under the roduced canvas she had spread. 
To add to my difficulties, also, in getting forwards, the sheets of foam and 
spindrift that were carried along by the fierce gusts —thflt came now 
and again between tho lulls, when it blew more steadily, cutting off the 
tops of the billows and hurling the spray over the mainyard—drenched 
me almost to tho skin before I arrived within hail of the fo’c’s’le. 

However, I reached tho galley all right at last, if dripping; when, as 
I looked in over the half door that barred all admittance to the cook’s 
domain except to a privileged few, what did I see but Sam Jedfoot 
sitting down quite cosily in front of a blazing fire he had made up 
under tho coppers containing the men’s tea, which would be served out 
at “ four bells,” enjoying himself as comfortably as you please, and 
actually playing the banjo—just as if he had nothing elso to do, and 
there was no such person as Captain Snaggs in existence! 

Ho had his back turned to me, and so could not notice that I was 
there, listening to him as he twanged the strings of the instrument, 
and struck up that “ tink-a-tink a tong-tong” accompaniment familiar 
to all acquainted with the Christy Minstrels, the cook also hum¬ 
ming away serenely to himself an old ditty dear to the darkey’s 
heart, and which X had heard the ntgroes often sing when I was over 
in New York, on the previous voyage I had taken a few months before, 
to which 1 have already alluded—when 1 ran away to sea, and shipped 
as a cabin boy on board one of the Liverpool liners, occupying a similar 
position to that I now held in the Denver City . 

This was tlxe song the cook chaunted, with that sad intonation of 
'voice for which, somehow or other, the light-hearted African race 
always seem to have such a strange predilection, Sam touching the 
strings of tho banjo in harmonious chords to a sort of running arpeggio 
movement:— 

“ Oh, down ia Alabama, 'fore I wer sot free, 

11 ribbed a p’ooty yaller gal, an’ t'ouglit dat she lubbed me i 
Bat she am proob unconstant, an' loff me hyar to tell 
How my pore hart am breaMn* fur dat croo-el Nancy Bdl!” 


He wound up with a resoundihg 41 twang ” at the end of the bar, 
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before giving the chorus— 

** Ben oheer up, San^! don* lei: yer sperrits go down; 

Dere’s many a gal dat you knows wal am waitin' far you in de town!" 

i£ I fancy you do want cheering up, Sam,” said I, waiting till he had 
finished the verse. “ The skipper's in a regular tantrum about you, 
and says you’re to come aft at once.” 

“ My golly, sonny! ” cried he, turning round, with a grin on his ebony 
face, that showed all his ivories, and looking in no whit alarmed, as I 
expected, at the captain’s summons, proceeding to reach up one of 
his long arms, which were like those of a monkey, and hang the banjo 
on to a elect close to the roof of the galley, out of harm’s way. u What 
am de muss afbout?” 

*' Because you didn’t turn out on deck when all hands were called 
just now to reef ropsails,” I explained. u The 1 old man’ ’s in a fine 
passion, I can tell you, though he didn’t notice your not being there 
at first. It was that mean sneak, the first-male, that told him, on pur¬ 
pose to get you into a row.” 

‘•Ali-lia! Jess so, I sabby,” said Sam, getting up fiom his seat; al¬ 
though he did not look any tlie taller for standing, being a little man 
and having short legs, which, however, were compensated for by his 
k>ng arms and broad shoulders, denoting great strength. u I’se know 
•what dat mean cusb do it fo’—’cause I wouldn’t bring no hot coifee 
to um cabin fo’ him dis mornin’. Me tell him dat lazy stooa’d’s place 
do dat; me ship’s cook, not one black niggali slabe! ” 

u He’s always at me, too,” I chorussed, in sympathy with this com¬ 
plaint. Mr. Flinders is harder on me than even Captain Snaggs, and 
he’s bad enough, in all conscience.” 

“ Dat am true,” replied the cook, who lmcl been my only friend since 
I had been on board, none of the others, officers or men, having a kind 
word for me, save the carpenter, a stuidy Englishman, named Tom 
Bullover, and one of the Yankee sailors, Hiram Bangs, who seemed 
rather good-natured, and told me he came from some place “down 
Chicopee way,” wherever that might be. “ But, never you mind, sonny; 
needer de cap’n noi dat brute ob a mate can kill us nohow; so * Cheer 
up, Sam.’ (taess, though, I’se better go aft at once, or Cap’n Snaggs ’ll 
bust his biler! ” 

And so, humming away still at the refrain of his favourite ditty, he 
clambered along the weather bulwarks, making his way to the poop, 
where the captain, I could see, as I peered round the comer of the galley, 
was still waiting for him at the top of the ladder on the weather side, 
holding on to the brass; rail with one hand, and clutching hold of a 
.stay with the other. 

I pitied the negro; but of Gourse I couldn’t help him* All I could do 
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was to look oti, by no means an uninterested spectator, though keeping 
cautiously out of sight of Captain Snaggs’ watchful eye 

The wind was not making such a noise through the shrouds now, for 
one could distinguish above its moaning whistle the wash of the 
waves as they broke with a rippling roar and splashed against tho 
side like the measured strokes of a sledge hammer on the &hip bi easting 
rhem with her bluff bows, and contemptuously sailing on, spuming 
them beneath her foie foot; so, I was able to hear and see nearly all 
that passed, albeit I had to strain my eais occasionally to catch a word 
here add theie. 

He had waited so long that perhaps his anger had cooled down a bit 
by this time, for Captain Snaggs began on Sammy much more quietly 
than I expected from his outburst against him when I was up on the 
poop. 

He was quite mild, indeed for him, as 1 had learnt alieady, to my 
cost, during the shoit acquaintance I had of his temper since we had 
left the Mersey : as mild as a sucking dove, with a vengeance. 

**Yo dumed niggei!*’ he commenced; “what d’$e mean by not 
answerin’ when I hailed \e°” 

“ Me no hear you, mass’ cnp’n ” 

“ Not haar me, by thundei! ” screeched the other, raising his voice. 
“ Ye ai ou’t deaf, aie a e ? *’ • 

“ Goll\, i etli, massa,” s«iid Sam eacreilv. “ I*se def as post ” 

“Yc can haar, though, when giog time comes lound, T gucs-»,” 
retoited the captain; “ whai w ci 3 e lvhen i all hands ’ iver called ji&t 
now ? ” 

“ Down in do bread loom, get tin* out de men’s grub wid do stooaid,” 
answered the cook, w ith much coolness; “ me no hear * all hands ’ 
call.” 

“Thet's a lie,” said Captain Snaggs furiously. “The stooard wer 
up hyar on dock, so couldn’t licv been down below with him, yo 
darned nigger 1 T*vo n tarnation good mind to seize ye up an* give 
je four do/on right awa> 

“ Me no niggah slabe,*’ said Sam pioudlv, drawing himself up and 
^looking up at the captain, as if daring him to dp his worst^ “ I'se one 
’spectable culled gen’leman, sah!” 

“ Ho! ho! tliet's prime 1 ’ laughed out tho skipper, astounded at his 
cheek; whilothe iirsfc-mate sniggeiod liis agg t a vat ing “ he Mie! ” be¬ 
hind him. “ Oh, ye’re 1 a respectable colouied gentleman,’ air ye ? ” 

“ Yoth, massa; me free Jamaica bom, an’no slabe,*’ repeated Sam 
courageously, the fust-mate’s chuckle having put him on his mettle 
more than the captain’s snear. “ I’se a free man! ” 

“ Guess ye’ve come to the wTOilg shop then, my bo',’ 1 said Captain 
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Snaggs; “ye’ll find yo ain’t free liytu 1 , far I’m boss aboard this air 
ship, an' want all hands to know it. Ye shipped as cook, hey? ” 

“ Yeth, massa,” replied Sam, as sturdily as ever. 44 I’se jine as cook 
fo’ de v’yage to Triseo at ten dollars de month.” 

“ Then, Master Sam, Sammy, Sambo Clubfoot, ye’ll be kinder good 
enufF to take yer traps out of the galley an’ go furrud into the fo’c’s’le, 
as one of the foremast hands. As ye wouldn’t turn out when all 
hands wer called jist now, yo^ll Lev the advantage of doin’ so right 
through now, watch in and watch out all the v’yage! D’ye hear thet, 
Sam Clubfoot ? ” 

“ Dat not my name,” said the other indignantly. “ I’se chris’en’ 
Sam Jcdfoot.” 

Well then, d’ye underconsfcabble what I’ve sed, Mister Jedfoot, if 
ye like thet better—tlict ye’re cook no longer, an’ will hev to muster 
with the rest of the crew in the port watch? I’ll.put him with ye, 
Flinders, I know ye hev a hankerin’ arter him,” observed the skipper, 
in a stage whisper, to the first-mate, who sniggered his approval of this 
arrangement. 44 D’ye understand thet, yo dumed nigger! or, hev 
yer ears got frizzed agen, makin’ yo feel kinder deaf ?” 

“ I’se heah, cap’n,” replied Sam sullenly, as he turned away from 
under tlie break of the poop, and made his way forward again to where 
I stood watching his now changed face, all the mirth and merriment 
having gone out of it, making him look quite savage — an ugly 
customer, I thought, for any one to tackle with whom he might have 
enmity. 44 The heah fo’ suah, an’ won't forget ncidcr, you bet.” 


CHAPTER III. 

A TERRIBLE REVENUE. 

41 I’m very sorry for you, Sam,” I said, when lie came up again to the 
galley, making his way forward much moi-o slowly than he had 
scrambled aft to interview the skipper. 44 Captain Snaggs is a regular 
tyrant to treat you so ; hut, never mind, Sam, we’ll soon have you hack 
in your old place horo,«for I don’t think there’s any fellow in the ship 
that knows anything about cooking like you! ” 

44 lJunno spec dcre’s am,” he replied disconsolately, speaking in a 
melancholy tone of voice, as if overcome at tlic idea of surrendering 
his regal post of king of the caboose—the cook’s berth on board a 
merchant vessel being one of authority, as well as having a good deal 
of licence attached to it; besides giving the holder thoreof an impor¬ 
tance in the eyes of the crew, only second to that of the skipper, or his 
deputy, the first-mate. The next moment, however, the darkey’s face 
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brightened, from some happy thought or other that apparently crossed 
his mind; and, his mouth gradually opening with a broad grin, that 
displayed a double row of beautifully even white teeth, which would 
have aroused the envy of a fashionable dentist, he broke into a huge 
guffaw, that I was almost afraid the captain would hear away on the 
poop. 

u Hoo-hoo! Yali-yah! ” lie laughed, with all that hearty abandon of 
his race, bonding his body and slapping his hands to his shins, os if to 
hold himself up. “ Golly! me nobber t’ought ob dafc afore! Hoo-hoo! 
Yah-yah! I’se most ready to die wid laffin! Hoo-hoo! ” 

41 Why, Sam,” I cried, “ what’s the matter now ? ” 

“ Hoo-hoo! Cholly,” ho at last managed to get out between his con¬ 
vulsive fits of laughter. “ You jess wait till cap’n want um grub ; an’ 
den—-hoo-hoo!—you see one fine joke! My gosh! Cholly, I’se one big 
fool not tink ob dat afore! Guess it’ll do prime. Yah-yali! Won’t 
de 1 olo man ’ squirm! Hoo-hoo! ” 

“Oh, Sam!” I exclaimed, a horrid thought occur ing to me all at 
once. “ You wouldn't poison him ? ’’ 

The little negro drew himself up with a native sort of dignity, that 
made him appear quite tall. 

“I’se hab black ’kin, an’ no white like yourn, Cholly,” said he 
gravely, wiping away the tears that had run clown his checks in the 
exuberance of his recent merriment. “ But, b’y, yer may beleeb do 
troot, dat if I’se hab black ’kin, my hart ain’t ob dat colour; an’ I 
wouldn't pizen no man, if he was the dehbcl liisself. No, Cholly, I’se 
fight fair, an’ dunno wish ter go aliint no man’s back! ” 

“ I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said I, seeing that I had insulted him 
by my suspicion; “ but, what are you going to do to pay the skipper 
out? ” 

Tliis set him off again with a frcsli paroxysm of laughter. 

“ My golly! Hoo-hoo! I’so goin’ hab one fine joke,” he spluttered 
out, his face seemingly all mouth, and his woolly hair crinkling, as if 
electrified by his inward feelings. 44 I’sc goin’—hoo-hoo!—I’se goin’— 
yali-yali!-” 

But, what lie was about to toll me remained for the present a 
mystery; for, just, then, the squalls ceasing and the wind shifting to 
tlio northward of west, the captain ordered the loo braces to be slacked 
off, and we hauled round more to starboard, still keeping on the samo 
tack though. Our cour&e now was protty nearly south-west by south, 
and thus, instead of barely just weathering the Smalls, as we should 
only have been ablo to do if it had kept on blowing from the same 
quarter right in our teeth, we managed to give the Pembrokeshire, 
coast a good wide berth, keeping into the open seaway right across the 
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entrance to the Bristol Channel, the ship heading towards Scilly well 
out from the land. 

She made better weather, too, not rolling or pitching so much, going 
a bit free, as she did when closeliauled, the wind drawing more abeam 
as it veered north ; and Captain Snaggs was not the last to notice this, 
you may be sure. He thought he might just as well take advantage 
of it, as not being one of your soft-hearted sailors, but a “ beggar to 
carry on when he had the chance,” at least, so said Hiram Bangs, who 
had sailed with him before. 

No sooner, therefore, were the yards braced round than he roared 
out again to the watch, keeping them busy on their legs,— 

“ Hands, mpke sail! ” 

“ Let go y’r tops’l halliards! ” 

u Away aloft thaar, men! ” he cried, when the yards came down on 
the caps; 11 lay out sharp an’ shake out them reefs! ” 

Then, it was all hoist away with the halliards and belay, the main¬ 
sail being set again shortly afterwards and the jib rehoisted, with the 
foretopmost staysail stowed and the reef let out of the foresail. 

Later on, the top-gallants were set, as well as the spanker; and the 
Denver City , under a good spread of canvas, began to show us how she 
could go through the water on a bowline; for, the sea having gone 
down a bit, besides running the same way wo w ere going, she did not 
take in so much wet nor heel over half so much as she did an hour 
before, when beating to windward, while every stitch she had on drew, 
sending lier along a good eight knots or more, with a wake behind her 
like a mill race. 

During the commotion that ensued when we were bracing the yards 
and letting out reefs and setting more sail, I had lost sight of Sam 
Jedfoot. the men bustling about so much forward that I retreated 
under the break of the poop, out of tlieir way; but, from here, I noticed 
that Sam made himself very busy when the elew-garnet blocks were 
hauled aft, on the mainsail being dropped, his powerful arms being as 
good as any two men tailed on to a rope, for there was “plenty of 
beef ” in him, if he were not up to much in the matter of size. 

After the bustle, however, I was called in to the cabin by the steward, 
to help wait at table, as the captain had conic down to dinner at last, 
now that everything was going well with the ship and we were fairly 
out at sea, the first-mato accompanying him, while Jan Steenbock 
was loft in chargo of the deck, with strict eiders to keep the same 
course, wo&t sou’-west, and call Captain Snaggs if any change should 
take place in the wind. 

“ I guess the stoopid cuss can’t make no dumed mistake about thet,” 
I heard the captain say to Mr. Flinders, as he came down the companion 
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hatcWay, tubbing his hands, as if in anticipation of his dinner; 44 an 1 , 
by thunder, I do feel all powerful hungry! ” 

44 So do I, sir,” chimed in the first-mate. 44 I hope the stooard heas 
somethin’ good for us to eat. I feel raal peckish, X dew l ” 

44 Hope *y§ ain’t too partick’ler” rejoined Captain Snaggs; “ fur 
this ’ll bo the last dinner thet air conceited darkey, Sam, ’ll cook fur ye, 
Flinders. He goes in the fo’c’s’le to-morrow, an’ this yer lout of a 
stooard shall take his place in the galley.” 

44 Chantey for changey, black dog for white monkey,” observed the 
first-mate with a snigger. 44 Eh, cap ? ” 

44 Ye’ve hit it, Flinders, I reckon,” said the other; and, as ho gave a 
look round the cabin before taking his seat, which the Welsh steward 
stood behind obsequiously, although ho could not draw it out, as it 
was lashed down to the deck and a fixture, the captain added: 14 Ye’d 
better see about gettin’ the deadlight up to those stem ports, Flinders, 
afore nightfall. They look raythcr shaky, an’ if a followin’ sea should 
catch us astern we’d bo all swampod in hyar, I guess.” 

• 44 Aye, aye, sir! ” said the first mate, seating himself, too; that is, as 

p, soon as he noticed that the steward, who had instantly rushed forward 
to the galley for the dinner, which was keeping hot there, had re¬ 
turned with a smoking dish, which he placed in front of tho captain, 
dexterously removing tlie cover almost at tho same instant— 44 I’ll see 
to it the first thing when I go on deck again.” 

14 An’, Flinders,” continued Captain Snaggs, ladling out a good 
portion of the contents of the dish into a plate, which the steward 
passed on to the first-mate, 4 ‘ 1 see a rope's end hangin 5 down thaar, too, 
like a bight of the signal halliards or tho boomsheet, which some 
lubber hez let tow overboard. Hev it made fast an’ shipshape. I hate 
slovenliness like pizen.” 

14 So do I, sir, you bet,” answered tho mate, with his mouth full. 

44 I’ll watch it when I go on the poop ag’en; but, ain’t this fowl and 
rice jist galuptious, cap! ” 

“ Pretty so so,” said Captain Snaggs, who seemed somowhat critical, 
in spite of his assertion of being ravenous and 44 a reg’ler whale on 
- poultry,” as he had observed when Jones took off tho dish cover. 

44 Strikes me, thaar’s a rum sort o’ taste about it thet ain't quite 
fowlish!” 

44 M-yum, m-yum; I dew taste sunthin’ bitterish,” agreed Mr. * 
Flinders, smacking his lips and deliberating apparently over the 
flavour of the fowl; 14 p’raps tho critter’s gall bladder got busted; hey ? 

44 P’raps so, Flinders,” rejoined the skipper; 44 but I hope thet dumed 
nigger hasn’t been meddlin’ with it! Them darkeys air awful 
vengeful, an’ when I heel him up jist now, an’ told him he’d hev ter 
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go forrud, I heard him mutter sunthin’ about not forgettin’—guess I 
did, so.” 

Captain Snaggs looked so solemn as he said this, with his face bent 
down into his plate to examine what was on it the more closely, m& his 
billygoat beard almost touching tho gravy, that I had to cough to 
prevent myself from laughing, for I was standing just fy him, 
handing round a dish of potatoes at the time. 

“ Hillo! ” he exclaimed, looking up and staring at me so that I flushed 
up as red as a turkey cock, “ what’s the matter with yo, b’y ? ” 

“N-n-othing, sir,” I stammered. “I-I couldn't help it, sir; I have got 
a sort of tickling in my throat.” 

“ Guess a ticklin’ on yer back would kinder teach ye bettor maimers 
when ye’re a-waitin’ at table,” he said grimly. “Go an’ tell the 
stooard to fetch the rum bottle out of . my bunk, \\ ith a couple of 
tumblers, an’ then ye can claar out light away. I don’t want no b‘ys 
a-hangin’ round when I’m feedin ’! ” 

Glad enough was I to get away without any further questioning; 
and, after giving Jones tlio captain's message, I went out from the 
l>antry on to the maindeck, and so foi ward to the galley, where I 
expected to find Sam. 

He wasn't there, howover; but, hearing his voice on the foWle, I 
looked up, and saw him there, in the centre ot a little knot of men, 
consisting of Tom Bui lover, the carpenter, Hiram Bajjgs, and another 
American sailor, to whom, as I quicklv learnt, from a stray woid here 
and there, the darkey cook was la> ing down the law anent the skippci 
and his doings. 

“ De ole man’s a hard row to hoe, you bet,” I heard him say, “ bus 
lie don’t get over dis chile nohow! I’se heel* tell ob him afore I shipst 
as how ho wer the hardest cap'll as sailed out oh Lihhci pool.” 

“ Then, why did you jine ? ” asked Hiram Bangs ; tr good cooks ain’t 
so common as you couldn’t git another vessel.” 

“Why did you jine, Mass’ Iliram, when you sailed wid him afore 
an’ knowed he was de bery dcbbel ? ” 

“’Cause I wants ter go io ’Frisco,” replied tho other; “and, ’sides, 
I ain’t afeared of the old skunk. He’s more .jaw nor actin’, an’ a good 
sailor too, an’ no mistake, spite of his had temper an’ hard words.” 

“ Golly, Hiram, nor ain't I’so afeared ob him neidcr! My fader in 
Jamaikey ho one big fetish man; an’ I not ’fra'd ob Captain Snaggs, 
or do debbcl, or any odder man; an’ I wen f sgo ter ’Fti&co too, and 
dat’s de reason I’so h.\ ar.” 

Presently, when I had tho chance of speakirg to him, I told him of 
the captain’s suspicions; but ho only laughed when I begged him to 
tell mo if he had put anything into the cabin dinner, and what it was. 
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“ Yah-yah! sonny; I’so tole yer so, I’se tole yer so—hoo-hoo! M ho 
cried, doubling himself up and yelling with mirth. 11 1’se tell yer, 

4 jiss wait till bymeby, an’ you see one big joke; * but, chile, yer’d better 
know nuffin about it; fo’, den you ken tell de troot if de cap’n ax, an’ 
say yer|mows nuffin.” 

This was no doubt sound advice; still, it did not satisfy my curiosity, 
and I was rather indignant at his not confiding in me. Of course, 

I was not going to tell the captain or anybody, for I wasn’t a sneak, at 
all events, if I was only a cabin boy! 

Vexed at his not confiding in me, I turned to look over the sido at the 
scene around. 

The suii had not long sot, and a bit of the afterglow yet lingered over 
the western horizon, wanning up that portion of the sky; but, above, 
although the leaden clouds had all disappeared, being driven away to 
leeward long since, the shades of evening were gradually creeping 
up, and the sea and everything was covered with a purple haze, save 
where the racing waves rushed over each other in a mass of seething 
foam, that scintillated out coruscations of light—little oases of bright¬ 
ness in the desert of the deep. 

As for the ship, she was a beauty, and sailed on, behoving like a 
dipper, rising and falling with a gentle rocking motion, when she met 
and passed the rollcis that she Overtook in her course, as they raced be¬ 
fore lior. trj ing^to outvie her speed, and tossing up a shower of spray 
occasionally ovci her weatliCL bow, which the fading gleams of crimson 
and gold of the sunset touched up and A umed into so many little 
rainbows, that hovered over the water in front for a moment and then 
disappeared, as the vessel crushed them out of life with her cutwater. 

The wind still whistled through tho rigging, but. it was more like, 
now, the musical sound of an JEoliaa harp, whose chords vibrated 
rhythmically with the broezo; while the big sails bellying out from 
the yards above emitted a gentle lium, as that of bees in the distance, 
from tho rushing air that expanded their folds, which, with the wash 
and bicak, break, bieak of the sea, sounded like a sad lullaby. 

All was quietness on deck : some of the late hands having their tea 
^below, where one or two had already turned In to gain a few winks 
of sleep bofoie being called on duty to keep the first w T atch. Others 
again, as I’ve already said, ■were chatting and yarning on the fo’c’s’le, 
as sailors love to chat and yarn of an evening, when the ship is sailing 
free with a fair wind, and there’s nothing much doing, save to mind 
the helm and take an occasional pull at thf braces to keep her“ full 
and by.” 

All was quiet; but, not for long! 

It was just beginning to grow dark, although still light enough to 
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see overj tiling tliat was going on fore and aft, when Captain Snagfcs 
staggered out from the cuddy, coming through the doorway underneath 
the break of the poop, and not going up the companion hatch, as was 
his usual habit when he came out on deck. 

He looked as if he had been drinking pretty heavily from the bottle 
of rum the steward had brought in as I left the cabin, an impression 
which his thick speech confirmed, when, after fetching up against the 
mainmast bitts, in a vain attempt to work to windward and reach the 
poop ladder, he began to roar out my name. » 

“ B’y 1 I wants thet b’y, Chawley Hills! Hillo. Chaw-Icy! Chaw- 
ley Hills!—Hills!—Hills! on deck tliaar! where are ye? By 
thunder! I'll°spif-spif-splicato ye, b’y? when I catch ye! Como 
hyar! ” 

I was rather terrified at this summons, the more especially from his 
being drunk; but, I went all the same towards him. 

He clutched hold of me the moment I came near. 

“Ye d-d-dumed young reptile!” he roared, more soberly than ho 
had spoken before; and, from a sort of agonized look in his face, I could 
see that something more than mere drink affected him, having-noticed 
him before under the influence of inioxieating liquors. “Tell me 
wha-a-t thet infamal nigger put into the grub. Ye know ye knows 
all about it, fur ye looked guilty when the mate an’ I wer talkin’ 
about it at table; an’ lie’s been pizened, an* so am I; an’ be sez 
ye knows all about it, an’ so does I; an’ what is more, b’y, I’ll squeeze 
the life out of ye if yer don’t tell! ” 

“ Oh, please, sir,” I cried out, as well as the pressuro of his hands on 
my throat would permit, “ I don’t know. I don't know anything.” 

“ Cus you, b’y 1 Ye dew know ; an’, if chokin’ won't get it out of ye, 
we’ll try what larrupin’ will do! ” 

So saying, he ordered a couple of the hands standing by to seize me 
up to the weather rigging; and taking hold of a thick piece of rope, 
which he had brought with him out of the cabin, he proceeded to 
deliver blows about my hack and shoulders that made me howl again, 
the strokes seeming to tear my flesh from rqy bones. 

“ Won’t ye tell, hey ? ” he exclaimed between each stroke of the 
improvised cat, which lashed as well, I can answer, as if it had nine 
tails; “ won’t ye tell, hey ? ” 

At the third stroke, however, he himself fell upon the deck, putting 
his hands to his stomach and rolling about doubled up almost in two 
in his agony; although, when tho paroxysm of pain had ceased for 
the moment, he got up on his feet once more and began lashing away 
at me again. 

But, iny deliverer was at hand. 
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Just as lie raised his arm to deliver a fourth stripe across my back, 
and I shrank back in expectation of it, I heard Sam Jedfoot’s voice,— 

u ’Top dat, mass’ cap’n,” he called out, “ What fur yer lick dat b’y 
fur?” 

u Oh, it’s ye, is it ? ” roared the skipper, turning on him with a snarl. 
“ I wer cornin’ fur ye presently, ye dumed cuss! But, as ye air liyar, 
why, ye scoundrel! what did ye make thet b’y do to me dinner? Mo 
on’ the # mate is both pizened.” 

u De b’y didn’t do nuffin, an* you ain’t pizened, nor Mass’ Minders, 
neider,” said Sam calmly, interrupting the captain before he could 
scream out another word; u I’se dun it alone. I’se pdt jalap in de 
fowl a puppose! ” 

“ Ye did, did ye! ” yelled the captain fiercely; and there was a savage 
vindictiveness in his voice that I had not noticed previously, as he turned 
round to address the second-mate and a number of the men, who had 
gathered round at the noise made by the altercation, those that had 
turned in turning out, and even the look-out coming from off the 
^fo’c’s’le away aft to see what was going on. “ Men, ye’ve heard this 
tarnation villain confess thet he’s tried to pizen Mr. Minders an’ 
myself. Now ye’ll see me punish him! ” 

With these words, which he*spoke quite calmly, without a trace of 
passion, he drew out a revolver from the pocket of his jacket, cocking 
it with a click that struck a cold chill to my heart, and made me 
shudder more convulsively than even the brute’s lashes had done the 
moment before. 

“ Bress de Lor’! don’ shoot me, cap’n 1 ” cried poor Sam, edging away 
from the fatal weapon, as Captain Snaggs raised it; “ don’ shoot, 
fo’ de Lor’s sake! ” 

“ I’m going to kill ye like a dog! ” rejoined the other, taking aim; 
but Sam, quick as lightning darted into the weather rigging, making 
his way forward along the channels, the captain jumping after him 
and repeating,—“ It’s no use. Ye won't escape me, I tell ye, darkey; 
ye won’t escape me! I’ll kill ye as dead as a dog! Like a dog, d’ye 
haar?” 

As he uttered the last words a second time, as if the repetition of 
the phrase pleased his cruel ear, there was another “ click,” followed 
by a bright flash and a sharp report; and then, uttering a wild, des¬ 
pairing cry, which was echoed by the men standing around, poor Sam 
dropped into the sea alongside, his body splashing up the water right 
inboard into my face as it fell! 


(To be continued.) 



THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

BY EDWIN F# ROBERTS. 

CHAPTER XH 

ELIZABETH AND HER ADMIRALS.—BIB FRANCIS DRAKE. 


A STRANGE and novel phase in the story 
of the British Navy daring the stirring 
era of Elizabeth now begins to open befoie 
us; it is wondrous, indeed, in its myriad 
forms of adventure. For the first time to 
European eyes Flora disclosed herself in such 
glowing and odorous brilliancy as, in the Old 
World, had never yet been known. Both 
the wonderful and the beautiful unite, and 
th? wildest dreamings of romance never yet 
arrived at the stirring depth of interest 
which is couched under the names of Drake, 
Cavendish, Dampier, and the Buccaneers! 
though these uproarious rovers of the brine 
do not, as yet, make their appearance on our 
stage. And, to allay impatience if this wild 
period is not brightened with the name of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, it is because his time 
has not come. Let ns thus have our cast 
of characters complete, so that it may bo 
known or judged what part each one may 
have to play, in order to become a little 
intimate with their several characteristics— 
for they are great men all—and the curtain 
shall speedily be drawn up for the great 
drama of the Armada in its countless scenes 
and innumerable acts. 

After the discoveries of Columbus, Cabot, 
Magellan, Frobisher, and the like, a passion 
for shortening the passage to the spice 
• islands of Ind, and the gorgeous gem-land of 
Ophir—the gum and frankincense yielding 
“ Trapobaro”—seized tho navigators, one 
and all. From Labrador 1 8 Florida, from 
Florida to La Plata, from La Plata to the 
stormy Horn, and even through the frozen 
inlets of the Arctic Sea, the hardy adven¬ 
turers felt their way daily, houily, with a 
patience, an OBsiduity, and endurance which 
bo often brought their own roword by the 
accidental discoveries thus made. Columbus 1 
had himself droamod of a western or north- 
• western way to the Indian islands; and 
those lying in the Gulf of Mexico, or lining 
tho North American seaboard, he took to bo 


now islands contiguous to the Indian penin¬ 
sula. Cuba was to him at fi^t a part of 
Asia, but sailing farther west the American 
continent lay in his path, and then he know 
there was another soa to cross, and hence the 
Isthmus of Darien rose into importance, not 
because it was of any help to navigation, but 
because it might servo like a sign-post to point 
out a way. So?ne day, perhaps, thw difficulty, 
hitherto so insuperable, will bo obviated, and # 
a navigable canal with locks will unite tho 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; for engineering 
difficulties are matters meant to tebt the 
mechanical ability of tho day, which has 
shown itself equal to draw lightning out 'ot 
heaven, and to converse, os it weio, man with 
man, through leagues of bounding ocean! 

Portugal and Spain had, by art and part- 
ship, appropriated tho Brazils, the islands 
of tho gulf, and leaguos of coast north 
and south of the line. In fact, Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI.—that tcrrihlo head of tho terrible * 
Borgia family, that added a new horror to 
the “sensation’ of mankind—had settled the 
geography of the Now World. By a bull of 
donation ho had determined as limits of 
partition a meridian drawn one hundred 
leagues west of the Azoies and tho Capo 
Verd Islands. He thus made over to Spain 
domination and possession of all lands already 
discovered, or those to be hereafter dis- 
covered, as far as 180 degrocs vrost of this 
meridional -ine. To Portugal, on the other 
hand, was assigned all that lay within tho 
same extent eastward of the limit decided* 
upon. There were nations of Europe, how¬ 
ever, that looked with mingled amazemert 
and contempt on this preposterous assump¬ 
tion. England, France, and Holland paid 
little attention to the complacent partition. 
For the former troubled itself but little about 
Alexander’s decrees, whilo the French mo¬ 
narch said, in the true spirit of a French met, 
that he “should like to see the will of tho 
Steur Adam before ho chose to bcliove that 
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have told him that any opon or violont 
Conns of treachery would be unavailing, and 
the motive, from fiiat to last, rests so suspi¬ 
ciously on Drake himself, that his crimi¬ 
nality is almost to be taken for granted A 
certain Portuguese pnze had parted or 
11 strayed” from the fleet m a violent tempest, 
and Doughty was accused of having takon 
bilbos, and wandered away with his charge 
in a manner calculated to awaken the suspi¬ 
cions of Dsake, and the pnze was accordingly 
burnt to prevent accidonts At the same 
time, this might havo aflorded Dr ike an ex¬ 
cellent handle for piosocutmg a scheme on 
his own part Some ostentatious parade 
was mado it is tiuo, of allegemcuts against 
AJi Doughty by Di ike as to tieasonous 
woids spoken, and words written also, and 
forty of Drakes assouites idjudged tho 
(lirnmal to death But tho charges weio 
chiefly made by Di ake ind tho svpjjusthUoiis 
allegations of others prove but little o\copt 
lAr ike s influence and powoi On tho other 
hand, Doughty, who h id sei ved with Drake 
m Ireland, under the command of 1 ssov 
tad spoken his mind pietty openly about the 


deadly plot the Eailof Leicester had formed 
agamst the life of Essex, and thus Drake 
was urged to get nd of a man who might be 
dangerous to that nobleman's reputation. 
Tet it is contended that our c&ptam-gener&l 
was too noble minded to become an agent in 
the villanies of Leicester, if we give them 
no milder term And yet, again, Essex was 
Drake s direct patron, and iIiub wo get more 
befogged than ever If Drake was not 
woiked upon by a jealousy of Doughty s 
abilities—which was a foehng quite un¬ 
worthy of him—it is a matter of great 
difficulty to solve tho Mattel, and this 
wnter confessos that ^ie is \ery much in 
the dark Doughty was beheaded and buried 
with a Mr Winter (who died of some wounds 
received in a “ ohanco medley ’ fray with 
tho Patagonians) and with u gunner of + he 
ship on a small island in tho hubour and 
tho chaplain, Mr Mcteher, erocted a stone, 
rudely carving the names and dates of death 
in commemDi ition if tho event So much 
for this blot on Diake’s escutcheon And 
hei o wc le tv e Mi Do ighty and his difficulties 
Peaco to his maneb! 


THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN D 4VTDGER, 
SEVEN IELN YEARS AND EOFIt MONTHS V ( ACTIVE AMONG 
THE DYAIvS OF BORNLO 

C1I AFTER VII. 

My first day of forest blavtiv—I make a discoveiy winch gre itly comfor & mo—I cngo 0 o m a 
match at woodciott and am aecusi d of witcheiaft—Am 11 stoied to faveur by me ms of my 
magic biaeelet—I mtioduco the ait oi wuti g to tlu thief, Iubut Lun at 

A LTHOUGH I had not eaten since noon, and then not over plentifully, the 
fussing and eagtrnc&s manifested by my fellow slaves to light fir s and fetch 
vvatu wheiewith to cook their dole of nee failed to inspire me with emulaticm, 
and, since my Papuan fnend had obhgcd me by afford ng loom m his iron pot for 
my supper as well as his own, I tv as content to Jeave the matter m his hands 
entirely, and, retiring to some distance fiom the noise and clatter, sat under a bush 
to indulge in the melancholy pastune of leflectiou 

And tiuly, if my mind s appetite for misery 1 ad boon as voracious as that of 
the parched ground for lam, tlpre was food enough foi *t and to spare • A\hit 
was I? A slave of the lowest sort, “a hewer of wood,’ kept alive for the pi ofit 
of my heathen masters, as a packhorse is kept alive or a mill xn motion Ilad 
foi tune, indeed, done with me Was this the finish to my romantic dreaming 
this death of heart and hope ? Ilad I for any space of tune been acquainted with 
ill luck and good, alternately swimming and si iking in the stream I had ventured 
in, I might have regarded my present ignominy as but a transient thing—a mere 
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stranding that would, in natural course, be remedied when the tide turned; but, 
after knowing but one short day’s tolerable comfort, to be so suddenly reduced to 
the very lees of misery—plunged and fast stuck in it beyond hope of escape! All 
these thoughts brought me to so wretched a state that 1 wept more plentifully than 
I should have oared the savages about mo to have witnessed, and uttered aloud my 
regret that I had not perished on the raft, or that my arm had saved my hcait 
from the thrust of the pirate’s spear. 

In the midst of my lamenting, the little Papuan came forward with the moss 
of rice smoking on a dish made of a great green leaf. It was evident from his 
expressive features that he interpreted my distress as arising from dGubt of his 
honesty, and he very generously set down the dish before me and stepped away 
a little that I might eat what I pleased, and leave him the rest. But, even had I 
been in cue for entCng, I could not have touched the sjnoking mess, for the Papuan 
had dressed it to please his own palate, and had sq saturated it with oil and pepper, 
that was ranoid and stinking, that the very smell of it caused me to shudder with 
disgust. This involuntary expression of my feelings did not escape the Papuan, 
who, poor fellow, never having in the course of his life experienced a trouble that 
fat and rice could not assuage, was at once impressed with the notion that I must 
indeed be ill, and, hurrying off, found the taskmaster, with whom he was in favour,. 
and who gave him permission to show me to the hut v here I was to sleep. 

I have before remarked on the appearance those paltry hov els presented, but f* 
was agreeably surprised to find them—at least, the one I was shown to—much 
more commodious than I imagined. True, there was nothing m the shape of bed¬ 
clothes or of bedding either, except from a horse’s view; but with the former it is 
easy to dispense in such a climate as Borneo, and as to the latter my recent expe¬ 
riences had taught me not to be over-nice; so down I flung injself, hoping to 
escape my misery in sleep. 

And, despite the humming and clicking of the great beetles in the thatch, and 
the tormenting stings of the mosquitoes, I was on the point of succeeding, when, 
to my astonishment, the hut I lay in was boisterously entered by at least a dozen 
fellows, so that there was not more than fair standing room for them, and who 
deliberately began to squat and huddle down on the rushes, pillowing their heads 
on each other’s haunches, and evidently bent on 'staying all night. Luckily, 
I had previously edged close to the wall by the doorway for coolness’ sake, and 
was not in a convenient position for pillowing. Evidently it was a common thing 
for the slaves to sleep in this way; indeed, had I taken the trouble to compare the 
number of huts with the number of wood-choppers, I might easily have avoided 
my erroneous conclusion that vhe hut was for my separate accommodation. 

But, although I saw the necessity for resignation, sleep was quite out of the 
question. In a little while the heat and evil odour became intolerable, while the 
beetles seemed to regard the snoring of my companions as a challenge, and com¬ 
menced to click, and chirp, and buzz at a harder rate than ever, while the mosqui¬ 
toes warmed to their woik, and set to with a vengeance I can hardly believe that 
the rest were bitten as cruelly as I was, for, beyon l an occasional tossing of arms 
or a more emphatic snort than ordinary, not one of the sleeper betrayod the 
lightest inconvenience. Perhaps the tiny demons thought it their duty to pay 
me, as a stranger, special attention. 

At last I became so frightfully stung that I resolved to stay it\ the ht$ QQ 
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longer, and, crawling out ,at the doorway as stealthily as I could, gained the out* 
side without disturbing any one of my bedfellows. I should have liked a walk to 
the beach and a good look at the sea, but I neither knew the way nor what might 
be the penalty if I were discovered attempting it, so I did the next best thing—I 
climbed a high tree, and, tho night being clear and bright, nay eyes were speedily 
refreshed by a sight of the wide-spreading ocean, which, though it had served me 
so unkindly, I was still faithful to—nay, yearned to it more than ever, I think, and 
not without reason, for, when it had first attracted me, it was but as a speculative 
path, leading, perhaps, to riches and things curious and desirable, and perhaps to 
peril and Jiazardous adventure. It was, doubtless, this very uncertainty that 
constituted the chief charm; now, however, there was the charm without the 
uncertainty—I knew what the sea parted me from, and I knew to the utmost grain 
the value of the treasures on the far-away other side—treasures which I had 
deliberately abandoned. Should I ever get back to reclaim them? Should I find 
the custodian of the choicest casket—my mother, with licr heart so full of love for 
me ?—should I find her alive, or dead and buried, perhaps without a message ©r 
# ever so trilling a token left behind that slio died thinking of me ? 

And here I would tender my advice alike to young boys and elderly lads not 
to regard snecringly or with impatience what I have just said or may have to say 
(‘onccrning this milksopislmess of mine. Don’t be too hard on it unless your 
determination or some insurmountable obstacle precludes the possibility of your 
running away to sea. Sure as ever you do so run away—and remember it is old, 
grey-hainxi llcuben Duvidgcr, and not the harum-scarum young fellow who 
climbed into the treo at Borneo who*writes this—thoughts of “mother” will cause 
you more choking sensations than anything else you are likely to meet with. In 
my opinion, that peculiar little bump in the tliroat known as “ Eves apple” was 
not so called because of the original apple of sin Adam was beguiled into swallowing, 
but because it is symbolic of the bitter fruit of remorse which rises to rebuke us 
when we inflict on those dear Eves, our mothers, wanton grief and anxiety. So it 
happened that, as I nestled among the green bouglis, and gazed over the great sea, 
homeward, I thought- 

But there—out of my thoughts, and vows, and good resolutions nothing came, 
.so I will not repeat them. Suffice it I stayed up in my tree till the cold morning 
breeze sprang up and effectually allayed the burning irritation the mosquitoes had 
•i aused. I became so chilled, indeed, that, when I descended, I was glad to find 
that one of the fires made overnight to boil the rice-pots was still smouldering, so ? 
piled on pome wood and sat by the side of it. As I sat I reached a forked stick, 
and, thinking of anything but what I was doing, stirred the red-hot embers in a 
listless way. 

Who can tell when his luck may change, or, indeed, what is good luck and 
'what bad? The threshold to the Temple of Fame is not always of a piece with the 
inner splendour, but ofttimos so urpromising that we unconsciously pass the-door 
Hhat would open readily by a push. But there—one can do no more than avail 
himself of fair opportunities as far os he may see them; if they extend beyond his 
*range of vision—as he afterwards discovers^-let him console himself with the 
^reflection that a blind man would have been thankful to have seen only half as far 
•ns he, the short-sighted one, saw himself. 

I, sitting on the dewy grass, and cowering ova* a smoky, spitting fire, with a 
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bareback and an empty belly, was as nigli the threshold of fame and of vast wealth 
as any man who ever lived. As I sat stirring the rod embers, 1 held in my hand a 
wand more potent than ever yet was wielded by enchanter. The said wand was the 
forked bough. 

As I poked at the fire there oozed from the jagged end of the stick a gummy 
whity-brown substance, which, as I indolently watched it, trickled on to the 
embers, and, there melting, died away; when, however, I held up my stick, the 
gum seemed to harden as it cooled, and hung from the stick as birdlime would. 1 
idly gathered a pendent string of the stuff in my hand and rolled it into a ball, and 
speedily it became as hard as leather and as tough, for I could not indent it with 
my finger-nail. 1 stuck the ball on the crook of the stick, and toasted it till it fell 
flat and soft, and then I moulded it round my wrist bracelet fashion, kneading the 
ends together. Then for the first time 1 began to think with some degree of 
seriousness of whatTl was doing, for the stuff had become a hard, tight ring round 
my wrist, and try as I might 1 could not break it away. I had no knife to cut it, 
so I took to biting it, and, hurting my teeth, was reminded of my late disastrous 
failure, and no sooner were the two subjects—the gum ring round my wnst and 
the dentistry business—brought together in my mind than they seemed to fit each 
other so exactly that it seemed a pity to disturb them, so I let them alone and 
quietly brooded over them. And this was what was hatched from my brooding. 
Here was a vegetable substance haul as wood, light as cork, tough as whalebone, 
and, under the influence of heat, ductile as dough. What an excellent material 
wherewith to nuke artificial gums! 

To regain the eminence fiom which I had slipped—to escape from my present 
mean condition—was my chief desiie; and, since this new and curious substance 
promised to help me to this, it was all I hoped of it. Knowing what I now know 
—what all the world know s—how ridiculously modest my ambition seems! What 
might I not have demanded of the good genius who Ifad placed round my wii&t 
that magic bracelet! The leader will be able himself to make the calculation 
when I inform him that the dingy bracelet was gutta-percha! 

Ne^er doubting but that the substance must be well known to the natives, when 
I had fully made up my mind to open fresh negotiations w ith the disappointed 
young doctor at the \eiy earliest opportunity, I returned to the hut without 
troubling to remove the ring from my wrist, and, as the morning air had by this 
time ventilated the hovel and caused the mosquitoes to retire, I lay down in the 
place I had previously vacated and fell into a sound sleep, which was only broken 
by the clanging of the same gong which had given notice the previous evening 
that work was over, and now announced that it was time to begin again. 

On waking and locking round I was disposed to fall at once into my former 
melancholy state, but no sooner did my eyes light on the wrist-ring than I became at 
once reassured, and ate my breakfast of rice with a gusto that delighted the good- 
natured little Papuan, who, as on the previous night, acted as cook, refraining, how¬ 
ever, at my earnest desire, from adding to my share ary of the highly-scented oil. 
rhe ring seemed to have quite a talismanic effect < n my spirits, and the condition 
of my arm and leg being much improved, I set out for the work-ground as 
cheerful as the rest, certain in my mind that, though I might not chance to sec the 
ybung doctor that day or even the next, as soon as I should meet him there would 
be on the instant an end to my forest slaverv. 
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When we arrived at the scene of yesterday's labours, it came into my.'head 
that I would show them the English method of felling a tree, and how superior it„ 
was to their tinkerish mode. The axe, to be sure, was but a sorry substitute for the 
axe of the English woodman, as well as I was a sorry substitute for the woodman 
himself; but when I had selected a not over-large tree, and swinging the axe 
over my shoulder, commenced making the splinters fly, the rest of the choppers, 



My match ab woodcraft with the driver. 


who were,as usual, squatted on their hams, desisted from work, and stared aghast, 
especially when presently they saw the tree fall. Attracted by their wondering 
ejaculations, up came the taskmaster, and he, seeing how matters stood, to my 
astonishment, began to look angry, and to regard me with glances which were any¬ 
thing but friendly ; but when I came to understand that he had risen to the position 
of driver solely on his merits as a skilful woodman, my surprise ceased It was 
not to his interest that one of his fellows should chop timber faster than he could. 
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In a moment, however, he masked, his anger by a forced laugh of contempt, 
and, looking about him, selected two trees, and, taking an axe from a slave, 
motioned me to one tree (the largest by some inches), squatted at the foot of the 
other, and invited me to test my skill against his. Had I been allowed time for 
, consideration, I should have foreseen the danger of beating my master, and taken 
pains to have lost the match; but, luckily, pride of country stepped before the 
meaner sentiment, and I straightened my baok and went to work with a will— 
England against Borneo. 

Borneo didn’t have a chance after the first half-a-dozen strokes. Considering 
liis tailor-like position, he chopped with marvellous dexterity; but his blows were 
weak, and took but slow effect; while I exerted myself to the very fop of my 
strength—so much so that, about midway in the job, the axe was broken in the' 
middle of the handle, and I had to provide myself with another, and the result 
was that my tree was brought with its crown to the earth while the marrow of hi* 
had not yet felt the axe. The taskmaster was signally defeated on his own 
challenge, and the slaves, who bore him about as much good-will as might be 
expected, clapped their hands to see il. 

The taskmaster’s copper-coloured face turned ash-colour with rage, and, starting 
to his feet with his axe still in his hand, he rushed towards me. Whether it had 
been his intention to cut mo down with it I can’t exactly tell; I only know that. 
lie raised the weapon very suspiciously, and I, too, laised mine. In an instant, 
however, his axe was lowered. Ilis eye had caught the ring about my wrist, and 
Ins tactics were altered with the swiftness of thought. Pointing at my wrist, he 
started back with real or well-assumed hoiror, exclaiming— 

“Antu! antu!” 

Now “ antu,” in the language of these people, means a 44 charm,” or a 44 spirit 
and, though I was at that time quite ignorant of the Sea Dyak dialect, it was 
impossible to observe the consternation which so suddenly overtook the savages 
as he uttcied the words and not give a guess at their nnpoit. 

44 If you think there is any virtue in this simple thing,” said L laughing, 44 you 
had better come and examine it.” 

And I threw down my axe and walked open-handed towards them. As a 
return for my candour, they sprang at me from all sides and held me fast, and 
commenced examining the ring on my wrist with every expression of awe, without, 
however, onco touching it with their hands. 

The conversation which then transpired was, as I afterwards made out, pretty 
much as follows:— 

44 See how we have been Received!” said the driver; 44 this is not a man, but a 
spirit—a spirit of the Devil! See, his arm is strengthened by a charm, the like ot 
which was never before seen. Come here, Lunak Sada, and you, Kara Tiku, and 
tell us whether, from your old memories, you have a knowledge of this strange thing.” 

Set Lunak Sada (the 44 fat fish”) and Kara Tiku ( 44 monkey tail”) stepped 
forward, and, handling my fingers as fearfully as though they had been the tails of 
venomous serpents, examined the ring long and cumusly. 

44 It is neither iron, nor brass, nor any sort of metal,” pronounced Lunak Sada 
gravely. 

* 44 Nor wood, nor stone, nor anything that grows on the face of the earth,” was 
the equally emphatic decision of Kara Tiku* 
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41 Iain antu t bunch iya! bunob iya !” shouted the slaves in one voice} and* 
though their vengeful emphasis alone made the foreign words very terrible, they 
would have been even more so had I known their import, which was, u A bad spirit I 
kill him! kill him1” 

But the driver, while he evidently regarded my death as a consummation by no 
means undesirable, was withheld, as it would seem, by certain directions he had 
received from the young doctor when the latter had given me over to the task¬ 
master’s custody. 

44 Nay,” said he, 44 it would be of no use for such as us to try and kill Mm • his 
body, destroyed by us, would only spring up in another shape—in shape of a sou or 
a daughter of ours, perhaps, for these white devils are very malicious. The way of 
putting him altogether out of the world is known only to our priests. Let us 
him to Anakraja, that he may deal with him.” 0 

I must once more remind the reader that, at the time, this was to me not 
intelligible talk, but mere gibberish, accompanied by all sorts of violent and 
threatening gestures. Nevertheless, I found myself listening as attentively when 
one and the other spoke as though able to understand every word; and, at the end 
of the discourse, as the savages unanimously repeated, “Anakraja!” and, after 
binding my arms, began, in a body to move, taking me with them, I had little 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that to 44 Anakraja” I was about to be taken, 
though what sort of person or thing 44 Anakraja” was I could not even give a guess. 

They led me out of the forest and towards the village, shouting and clapping 
their hands as they went; and when we had arrived very nearly to the outer 
palisading, to my delight I spied Tom Cox, squatted before an anvil, and hammering 
away at a piece of hot non, whilst his assistant was blowing the forge-fire out of an 
instrument that looked more like a Highlander’s bagpipe than a blacksmith’s bellows. 

1 lost no time in shouting Tom’s name, and in an instant he jumped to his 
* foot and came miming up, and, in his rough way, pushed aside the fellows who 
would have hindered him, and took me by the lunds. 

“ Wliy, what’s up now, shipmate ?” exclaimed he in astonishment. 44 What do 
they mean by tying you in this way ? Show me the fellow who did it.” 

44 Ilush, Tom,” said I seriously; 44 I’m glad to have met you, not that you can 
help me, but that you may see the last of me, for 1 much fear they mean killing 
me this time, Tom. If Anakraja , or some such void, means killing, my time is 
short, without doubt.” 

44 Anakraja!” repeated Tom; * u why, that’s the scoundiel who pulled out my* 
grinders! I’ve hoard his name a dozen tim^s.” 

44 Well, if that is it, Tom,” replied 1, brightening up, 44 my case is not so 
bad as I thought, for, if there is a man who can save my life, the one you speak of 
is ho. Just> you get back to your work quietly; I shall soe you again before long, 
you may depend.” 

So off Tom went after shaking hands with me, and our procession started again 
with me in its midst, much relieved by what Master Cox liad told me. And, 
sure enough, ho was right in his information; for when we came to tliat part of the 
village where the doctor lived we halted, and, accompanied by the driver and two 
other fellows, mounted to the terrace and approached Anakrnja's hut, B 

Luckily, ho was at home and gave us audience. What tho terms of the 
accusations wore I did not understand, but I could sec that tho doctor listened with 
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much more curiosity tlian indignation, eyeing me from time to time with a puftled 
expression, to which I bclievo my confident demeanour contributed not a little. 
When they came to speak of the bracelet—as I knew by their motions—he came 
up and examined it eagerly, and then, cutting short the slave-driver's harangue, 
ordered him and his companions out of the place, and Anakraja and I were left alone. 

His first act was to endeavour to remove the ring from my wrist, but, finding 
that he could not, he cut the withe that bound my hands and signed for me to 
take it off; but this I could do no better than himself, as far as pulling it over my 
hand went. Finding this, he handed mo his knife, but the blade, like all I ever 
saw there, was of poor stuff, and the edge of it turned back from the tough ring as 
soon as it touched it. At this, Anakraja’s face began to assume an expression 
something of a character with that I had seen on the faces of the slaves in the 
forest when the (Jziver first announced to them his discovery of my true nature. 
Anakraja couldn’t make out how the little ring could have boon drawn over the 
broad hand; neither, as it was easy to see, could he divine of what material the 
ring was composed; and, as he firmly believed himself less cunning only than the 
Devil himself, he began to smell brimstone about the business, as the saying is. 
How to remove the bracelet was at first a puzzle to me, till I recollected how fire * 
would soften it, when—the doctor all the time looking on in amazement—I tlirust 
the point of the knife into the fire, and then applying the hot edge to the gutta¬ 
percha, divided it easily enough, creating, howevei, during the process a fume and a 
smell that evidently wont far to confirm the doctor’s brimstone suspicions. After a 
little hesitation, however, he took the severed ring in his hands and examined it 
minutely, but he could make nothiug of it. -I begged it back, and, holding it on 
the point of the knife till it was quite soft, drew it out to a longisli stiiug, and, 
waiting a moment till it cooled and hardened, twisted it into a soil of fancy knot 
and placed it in his hands. Again he took it to the light and tried its strength, 
and smelt at it, but all his manoeuvres failed to make the thing less inexplicable. 
I took it again, and, once more softening it, picked a chip of wood from the ground 
and stuck it into the putty-like mass, and when it had cooled the chip was fast fixed, 
so that, in trying to release it, the doctor broke it short oft. Instantly a light 
seemed to dawn on him. lie uttered a cry of joy, and, clapping his hand to his 
mouth, intimated at once his appreciation of the happy discovery and his desire 
that it should be kept a profound secret from evciy one else. 

Going to the door, he dismissed the driver and his attendants in terms, as 
•was evident from his tone, of banter and ridicule at the mare’s-nest they had 
discovered. Then he pulled the mat close over the entrance, and, sitting down, 
invited me with great eordjality to seat myself at his side. Producing the little 
cake of gutta-percha, which he had thrust in his girdle, he again examined it, 
and began to ask me a long string of questions respecting it, to all of which, 
for the best of all possible reasons, I could only shake my head. I might have 
made him understand easily enough how and where I had discovered the singular 
substance, but it occurred to me that to do so would be to throw away the better 
part of the lucky chance that presented itself; should the newly-discovered material 
prove valuable, my importance, while I held the secret of its source, was secured. 
Little, however, did I suspect the maimer in which the doctor accounted for my 
'possession of it; despite his pretended ridicule of the tale brought him by the 
slave-driver, Anakraja was not so wise but that he, too, regarded the bracelet as a 
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44 witch thing,” a gift to myself from the Prince of Darkness, whom I had 
exhorted to help mo out of my difficulties; indeed, Anakraja afterwards told me 
so himself, and when I expostulated with him on the rashness of meddling with 
goods he had believed came direct from Satan, he laughingly replied that that was 
no concern of his—that the white man’s “ Great Spirit of Bad” was not the 
black man’s, and that any reckoning I had incurred by the transaction it would be 
my business to settle. • 

Certainly, any scruples he may have entertained as to the source of tbo u liein- 
besi,” or iron wax, os he chose to term it, did not stand in the way of his setting 
about applying it to his pet project—the fixing of the chief’s artificial teeth—with the 
most cheerful alacrity. It happened, too, that, since the failure of our first experi¬ 
ment, it had occurred to me that if the tops of the teeth could be drilled, and 
securely threaded with fine gold wire, they could be formed into a ibrt of chain, and 
admit of much more secure setting than if fixed individually. The doctor caught 
at the suggestion very readily, and undertook to get the job done. The drilling of 
the teeth and weaving them together occupied nine days, and, though I saw nothing 
of them meanwhile, I was convinced that the work was progressing satisfactorily, 
because day after day my patron’s kindness increased so, that the end of a week 
found me quite set up by good feeding, and with my shoes returned to me, which 
was a great convenience, as in those regions the ants that swarm about the ground 
are very apt to attack the feet, depositing their eggs under the toe-nails, and causing 
them to swell and ulcerate in a very painful manner. As for my jacket, the 
doctor, with many apologies, declared his inability to return it, as he had given the 
buttons belonging to it to his wife’s sister to make a necklace, and the garment itself 
to another female relative, who had converted the body of it into a sort of petticoat, 
and the sleeves into a headdress; however, in compensation, he procured the skins 
of two goats, and out of these his wife contrived as comfortable a cloak as I would 
wish to wear. AVliile aboard ship I had learned to smoke, and J had but to express 
the desire, to find a pipe and a hindful of native-grown tobacco at my disposal. 
Indeed, it seemed that nothing was denied me but liberty; on this point the doctor 
* was very particular, and whenever he himself went out gave me the strictest 
injunctions to remain within the house. 

At length the teeth came home, and a most excellent job was made of them; so 
good a job indeed, that I could scarcely believe it was native work, not knowing 
at tbo time that, as a worker in wire, the Dyak is second only to the Chinese, of J 
whom he probably learnt the ait. Prepared as they weie, to fit the teeth into the 
plastic 44 liein-besi” was an easy task enough; and by the morning of the eleventh 
day of my release from wood-chopping my master agaih set out on his dentistry 
mission, on the success of which depended what he held most dear in life, while in 
my case liberty, and perhaps life itself, was at stake. 

On this occasion, however, fortune was less unkind. Scarcely more than half- 
.m-hour could have elapsed from the time of his setting out when he returned, and 
at a single glance 1 saw that it was all right. His faco was radiant with joy; he 
wept, he laughed, and, throwing his arms about my neck, kissed mo on both cheeks 
—a favour which, as the reader may easily understand, I should have pre¬ 
ferred to have avoided. It is common enough, however, for the men of this 
country to kiss each other. He called me his 41 dear brother,” his 44 heart's pulse, 19 
and several other extravagant things; and at the termination of his tiresome 
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endearments bade x&e put on my cloak (to, the morning being hot, I had icon 
lying on a mat smoking my pipe without it) and come with him. 

We approached the centre hut where the two sentries, with their bark petticoats 
and drawn krisses, kept guard, and were speedily ushered into the presence of the 
chief, who, as on the occasion of my first introduction to him, was seated at th$ 
upper end surrounded by his councillors, among whom I observed the old doctor, 
whose lips v&ere compressed, and his eyes dashing with ill-concealed fury. As for 
the chief, he wore his new teeth, and, without doubt, his appearance was much 
improved by them—a fact he himself, with the vanity of a girl of seventeen, was 
verifying by the aid of a small mirror as we ontcred. As soon as the chief saw us 
he kindly beckoned us forward. 

Of Anakraja’s conduct on this occasion I have no reason to complain; indeed, 
whenever I reflect' on the deep villany he afterwards practised towards me, this gene¬ 
rosity of his the more amazes me. One thing, however, should not be forgotten ; lie 
had promised to cure my ailments in the space of a month, and here I was (thanks to 
my luck rather than to his kindness) hale and hearty in little over a fortnight. 
Moreover, he had, more, I believe, by way of inducing the chief to intrust me to 
his care than that such was his actual belief, expatiated on the cunning and inge¬ 
nuity of white men, which made them so much more valuable as slaves than any 
other sort. Here, then, was an opportunity of convincing the chief at once of his 
skill as a physician, of his wisdom as a councillor, and of his profound knowledge 
of mankind. 

“ Here is this wondrous white man whom 1 1 have cured after my elder brother 
(the old doctor) had pronounced him incurable; and here is a specimen of the 
cunning work I bespoke him capable of performing.” 

This, as nearly as I could make out (for, as I should before have stated, during 
the eleven days I had been confined to Anakraja’s house I had mastered a goodish 
tunny words of the Dyak tongue), was the address of Anakraja to the chief, who 
was thus made to understand (wliat really was not the fact) that the work which 
had so pleased him was solely mine; and that all he (Anakraja) claimed was the 
merit of skill in curing me and of shrewdness in foreseeing what a clever fellow I was. 
This address was graciously received, and Ribut Bungat (or “ the hurricane”), for 
such was the chiefs name, gave us his hands to kits—au act which so infuriated 
the old doctor, that, forgetful of the etiquette of the council-house, he stamped his 
w foot and rushed out of the place, without the least respectful salutation to his chief. 
This, according to Sea Dyak law, is an unpardonable offence, and may be visited 
by death. * 

Ribut Bungat, howevef, whatever were his thoughts on his late physician’s 4 
strange behaviour, only, smiled scornfully, and motioned Anakraja to the place 
vacated. As for myself, I was fairly bewildered when the old fellow turned to me 
and bade me name the reward I desired. On account of his new teeth he spoke 
the* words very indistinctly, but u reward” happened to be one of the very words 
for which I had been at pains to learn the Dyak equivalent. 

Now, like all ardent and inexperienced young fellows, my mind was susceptible 
of the most insignificant influences, and the turn of a straw, as one may say, would 
^ plunge me to the depths of despair, or raise me to the topmost pinnacle of expec¬ 
tation. Therefore it came about that, while in the latter mood, I had asked myself 
tills very question“ Suppose you should find such favour with the chief, that he 
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would promise to grant any icque&t you chose to make ?” To this my immediat 
reply was, “I would ask for my liberty.” But it instantly occurred to me that, 1 
the chief valued my services, this would be the very last favour he would be incline 
to grant, and that, indeed, by asking it I might give him such offence as to forfei 
his good-will altogether. It would be better to observe a little patience—to furthe 
please him, and advance another step towards my ultimate aim by an affect&tioi 
of modesty. It was as well that I had thought the matter over, for when it not 
bccamo my good fortune “ to name the reward I desired,” I, with much promp 
titude, intimated, by signs and words, that I desired nothing better than to bk 
placed in ^ position to be of such use to the chief as my ability might permit an< 
liis wisdom suggest, only stipulating for the company of my companion, Tom Cox 

My answer, which was interpreted to the chief by Anakraja, so pleased him tha 
he at once despatched an ofheer to the treasure-house, and presently that f un ctiona r y 
returned, accompanied by two slaves, who were loaded with fine mats and native 
made cloth, while the officer himself bore half-a-dozen rings, as large as those usee 
for curtains, and as thick as my thumb. From their weight and general appearance 
it was plain that they weio of solid gold, and Ribut Bungat, taking them in hil 
hand, shpped three on to each of my wnsts, at the same time uttering certain wft&b 
w Inch, though they certainly did not seem so at the time, were much more valuabli 
*th in the six gold rings, inasmuch as they confcircd on me the lank of an officer od 
his household, with certain pay and privileges No doubt he would likewise hav« 
granted my application for Tom Cox’s company, but, seeing him about to do so 
one or tw o of his grey-headed councillors commenced whispering with him, and ] 
w is finally given to understand that Ribut Bungat, although a liberal chief, on i 
ever anxious to reward meiit, could not confer favour on any one who did not it 
some way distinguish himself, and that, until Tom Cox did “ distinguish” himself 
we could not be allowed to meet even. 

This aecision, arbitraty and unaccountable as it seemed at the time, was 
by-and-by, rendered intelligible enough. It seems that the councillors had advisee 
Ribut Bungat that, though the w lsdom and cunning of white people was unbounded 
they were very jealous of their knowledge, and could never bo brought to impart ii 
to stiangers unless compelled, at the same time broadly hinting that the chief hat 
already been too ready to rew ard me for the trifling service I had performed, and that 
if he had held back and treated my handiwork lightly, I might have been rniucec 
to make a much more extensive and useful display of my ingenuity; and I regrettec 
to see that, although Anakraja did his best for my cause m a long and energetk 
speech, Ribut Bungat’s avarice nearly ovortopped his good-nature, and he shook hii 
head dubiously, and was evidently inwardly resolved pot to let my unlucky fellow* 
countryman escape so easily. 

Finding how the case stood, and being very anxious that Tom should, at least 
be made acquainted with my safety and iair prospects I begged permission to writ* 
to him*, but, though I made the most giaphic signs—forming words on the-pahr 
of my hand with my forefinger and reading them off audibly-»-I could obtain nc 
other answer than a look of bewilderment from every one present, including evefc 
the learned Anakraja, to whom the chief naturally turned for an explanation. 

** Look about you,” said Anakraja to me, as the readiest way out of the difficult] 
—V look about you and touch the thing you want, that we may understand.” 

Provided I could have seen in any part of the council-house a pen, a pencil, 01 
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5h® At) Ventures oe reuben davidger 

even a scrap of paper, Anakraja’s hint would have been the exact thing to have 
acted on; but nothing in the way of writing material was visible, which was no 
great wonder, considering that the art of writing was utterly unknown in Magindano. 
Of this, however, I was unaware at the time, and, marvelling in my mind at their 
thickheadedness, I begged a slip of bark from the petticoat of a gentleman standing 
by, and a knife from another, and on the smooth side of the bark scratched in big 
letters— 

“ Dear Tom, — I am safe and sound. They have given me presents and made 
an officer of me. The same honours await you. Make them something new and 
novel in blacksmithcry and your fortune is made. Try and accomplish this, for 
they won’t let me soe yon, even, till you do.— Reuben.” 

When I had fished I gave it to Anakraja, at the same time begging him to 
send it to 44 Tomcox,” as he was here called. But Ribut Bungat snatched it from 
his hand, and for the space of a minute examined the scrawl with the greatest 
wonder, turning it sideways and upside-down, but could make nothing of it, so 
lie returned it to Anakraja, directing him to question me about it. He commenced 
by asking 41 Why?” meaning why did I wish the slip of bark to be carried to Toni. 
I replied, 44 To tell him I was well and kindly treated.” This reply Anakraja 
interpreted to the chief, whom the notion of the bit of bark being able to 44 tell’ 
anything seemed to tickle amazingly. He laughed outright, as, of course, did the 
entire assembly, and said it was impossible, adding that mine must indeed be a 
marvellous country if speech was given to the very trees; but 1 maintained my 
seriousness, and did my best to make them understand that the words on the baik, 
and not the baik itself, were what would acquaint Tom with my condition; but my 
attempts at explanation were anything but successful, and seemed but to lead 
Ribut Bungat to the conclusion that with the point of the knife I had cut the 
44 tongue” of the bark, and so let free its powers of speech, in some such bolt of 
way as the ignorant among English folk cut the tongues of their starlings. The 
end of the business, however, was that a messenger was despatched with the baik 
letter, with instructions to bring Tom Cox back with him. 

In a little while the messenger returned, bringing Tom fresh fiom his smithy, 
with his shirt-sleeves rolled above his elbows, and his face and hands within a shade 
of the colour of those about him. At first he did not perceive me, and when ho 
did, what with the goatskin cloak and the golden rings on my arms, he stared as 
though he could scarcely trust his eyes. No sooner, however, was he quite 
convinced that it was me, than, with no regard for court etiquette, he elbowed Ilia 
way towards me. Before 1^ could approach me, however, he was stopped by 
command of Ribut Buugat and l<xl to the farther end of the hall. There was po 
objection to our holding a conversation, the chief said, but it mast be through the 
44 talking bark,” as he was particularly anxious to witness the process. At the 
eamatime we were both furnished with slips of bark and knives. 

By way of easing Tom’s bewilderment (for of course he krnnv pot a word of 
the writing controversy), I first of all sent him a few lines of an explanatory 
character, to which he replied in such an uncomplimentary strain as regarded the 
chief and his councillors, that it was a mercy that u bark talk” was a secret known 
only to ourselves. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

VL 

DENSITY. 

There is no necessity to dwell upon the density of bodies bore: it is 
well known that, considered as possessing the same volume, bodies 
have different weights. We shall consider this subject at greater 
length in the subsequent part of the work, when dealing with the 
properties of metals. 



Fjg. 31. Eipeiuncut on tin Dcnsrty of Liquids. 

Thp principles of hydrostatics which wo intend to consider now 
can he easily explained. It is vory easy to understand the principle 
of Archimedes. Take any body of irregular form,—-a stone will do,— 
and having attached to it a thread, let it dip into a vessel filled to the 
brim with water. The water will overflow in volume equivalent to 
the bulk of the stone; as can readily be proved by weighing the glass 
partly emptied of v r ater and the stone against another similar glass, 
full of water. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


ASCENT OP WINE IN AN INVERTED GLASS OP WATER . 

Dip two wine-glasses into a basin of water, and before taking them 
out, place the brims together, so that they may remain full, but 
one over the other. Then move them slightly, so that a very small 
space may intervene between the rims. Take a third glass and drip 
from it some wine in such a mannor as it may spread slowly over the 
surface of the inverted glass, as shown in the illustration (Fig. 31). 
When the wine has trickled down to tho line of separation, y$u will 
perceive the ruddy diops filtering into the glasses and ascending into 
the upper one, in consequence of the difference in the densities of 
wine and wateV. 



Fig 32. The Grape seed in the GHsa of Champagne. 


THE GRAPE-SEI?D IN THE GLASS OF CHAMPAGNE. 

If we place a grape-seed, quite dry, at the bottom of a glass, and fill 
it with champagne, we shall see tho bubbles attaching themselves to 
the seed, and it will rise to the surface of the wine, where Hie hubbies 
burst and disappear. Then the seed will fall to the bottom of the 
glass again. The seed in this instance has been raised to the surface 
by the aid of the air-bubbles, which play the part of little balloons in 
bringing it to the top of the liquid (Fig 32\ 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF GASES. 

ALR1AL CURRENTS. 

Hot air is much lighter than cold air, and tho differences in density 
of the air-strata play a \ory impoitant part in the movements of tho 
atmosphere. Air is warmed in the Equatorial, and cooled in the 
Polar Regions. 

It k easy to understand the differences in density of the aerial 
currents if we open tho door of a warm room which is entered from 
a cold hall 



Tig 33. Direction of Candle flames under the mflaenoo of An currents. 

A candle held to tho upper part of the open door will show the 
dhoction of the warm current, while the course of tho cold air willhe 
demonstrated by tho flaring flame of a candle placod on tho floor. The 
curients pa.s in opposite diiections, out and in (Sip. 33). 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


TO REVOLVE A COIN BETWEEN TWO BINS. 

It is not necessary to have recourse to the action of warm air to 
produoe aSrial motion. We have in ourselves an apparatus which 
is capable of producing gaseous currents, and which will assist us in 
our Scientific Amusements—viz., our mouths! Place a half-crown fiat 
on tho table, then seize it between two pins held at the extremities of 
the same diameter. You may raise it thus without any trouble. Blow 
against the upper surface, and you will see the coin revolving with 
considerable speed between the pins. The illustration shows (Fig. 34) 
the manner in which this feat can be accomplished. The coin can be 



Fig, 34. Rotation of Coin between Two Pins. 


made to revolve (by blowing on its upper surface) with such rapidity 
as to make it appear a metallic sphere. In this we have an illus¬ 
tration of the persistence of impressions on the retina, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. 

* 

TO KEEP A PEA IN EQUILIBRIUM BY MEANS OP A CURRENT 

OF AIR . 

Choose as rounded a pea as you can find, and soften it, if dry, in 
water. Then skilfully impale it on a pin, so as not to damage its 
exterior surface and shape. Then get a pipe of very small bore, and 
place the pea on one of its extremities, where it is maintained by the 
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Fig. 35. Pea sustained in the Air by blowing through a Tube. 

pin which hap been inserted in the tube. Throw your head hack until 
the pipe is in a vertical position, and then blow gradually and slowly 
through it. The pea will rise? up; then blow more forcibly, and it will 
be sustained by the current of air turning on itself when the breath 
strikes the pin (Fig. 35). 

Here is another experiment of the same kind:— 



Fig, 36* * Bread Pellet sustained by a Current of Air. 
C 209 






















SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENT^. 


Take a metallic penholder which is closed at one of its ends. At a 
little distance from the closed extremity drill a tiny hole. Then blow 
up through the aperture thus formed, regularly and steadily. A small 
bread pellet, perfectly round, can then be kept up, as shown in the 
illustration (Fig, 86). 

The pellet should be as spherical as possible, its size varying with 
the density of the material of which it is composed and the size of the 
aperture in the tube. Many other experiments can be made by any 
means which will onsure a constant, even, supply of air, or gas, or 
steam from the extremity of a pipe. 

By analogous means an egg-shell can be maintained at the upper 
extremity of & jet of water, on which it will revolve without falling 
off. [A wooden ball can also be kept up in revolution in the same 
manner ] 



Fig 37. The Boomerang. 


[RESISTANCE OF TIIE AIR. 

* THE AUSTRALIAN BOOMERANG. 

Every one has heard of the Australian boomerang. It is a weapon 
formed in the shape of an arc of hard wood, which the aborigines and 
inhabitants of Australia throw with unerring skill at some object—an 
enemy or quarry. When the boomerang strikes the object aimed at, it 
returns to the hand which launched it. One may quickly learn to 
throw this weapon after a few trials. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Fifteen years ago M. Marcy, of the Paris Institute, published an 
interesting paper on this subject in the Aeronaut, in which journal 
were discussed questions relative to the resistance of the air. The 
learned professor then prepared—unconsciously—$ little chapter for 
Scientific Amusements , and we will reproduce the gist of his remarks. 

A piece of cardboard shaped into a crescent, the comers of which are 
rounded off, should be placod on the tip of the finger, or, still better, 
supported between the nail and tlio finger tip, so that the cardboard be 
incline]} at an angle of 43 degrees, or so. Then, with a vigorous flip 
of the finger of the right hand at the extremity of the toy, it is impelled 
into the air with a rotatory motion. The cardboard crescent then 
appears as a wheel, and moves in an oblique ascending direction, stops, 
and without turning a summersault, returns in the same trajectory, if 
the experiment he successful, but more frequently it will come back in 
front or beside the point of departure, and always retrograding. The 
illustration (Fig. 37) will explain the method of procedure. We may 
add that it is preferable to place the crescent with its horns towards 
the experimentalist, not as in the illustration. 

Now why does the boomerang return thus in the same direction with 
reference to the plane of the horizon? Here come in the notions 
which Foucault has already given us respecting the preservation of the 
plane of oscillation by the pendulum, and by the plane of g^atjon of 
the gyroscope. 

u The boomerang receives from the thrower a double movement—viz., 
rapid rotation and a general impulse. The rotat Ion given to the im¬ 
plement obliges it to retain its plane: it whirls obliquely in the air 
until its impulse is exhausted. At a given moment the weapon turns 
without advancing in space, and then its weight causes it to fall. But 
as the projectile continues to turn, still maintaining its inclined plane, 
the resistance of the air causes it to fall back in a direction parallel to 
this plane—that is to say, towards its point of departure.” 

(To be continued .) 
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PUZZLE PAGES. 


66.—HISTOEICAL ENIGMA. 


A NATIVE of the Now World, a benevolent, just, prudent, and sagacious man; be beaded the 
army of bis country daring a celebrated contest, and by bis military talents tamed the scale 
in her favour. lie retired early from public business, satisfied with having promoted bis country's 1 2 
happiness, and quite uninfluenced by any selfish or ambitious motives. The Christian and 
surname of this celebrated man together contain sixteen letters:— 


1,6, 9,12, 2,4, make the name of a Swiss 
poet horn at Zurich, who was also a painter of 
landscapes. 

^ 7,8,14,14, 9, a celebrated divine, whose life 
Was devoted to usefulness. 

10, 6, 9,14,11,12,t5, 9, on English watering- 
place, near which a celebrated battle was fought. 


9, 7, 8,12, 9, 2, 8, the most important port in 
Wales. n 

9, 6,11,12, 2, n river, on which is seated a 
large and handsome European city. 

11,8,9,9,3, an Italian poet, bom at Sorrento. 
His chief woik is an epic poem* 


67.—TRANSPOSITION. 

BUAJ.—A King of Mauritania greatly beloved by his subjects, wbo, in gratitude, erected 
a statue to his memory. He married Cleopatra, daughter of the famous Egyptian queen. 


ILLUSTRATED PROVERBS. 

68. 69. 



70.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A brave English general of our own day, who died in India during the rebollion there. On 
his death-bed he said, speaking to the friends who surrounded him, “ For forty years I have 
so ruled my life that when death comes I moot it face to face without fear.” The finals of all 
the following, excepting the third (from which take the initial) give the name:— 


1. A prime minister of Austria, generally re¬ 
garded as the first statesman in Europe. A 
very short time before the national convulsions 
of- 1848 he expressed himself as follows:— 
44 Apres moi le deluge." 

2. A beautiful Saxou maiden, who is regarded 
by the British historians as the chief cause of 
the easy conquest of their country by the Saxons. 
It is said she was introduced to the British king, 
and, presenting him with a cap of wine, ex¬ 
claimed, 44 Be of health, lord kingto which 
the king replied, 44 Brine heal,” or, 44 1 drink your 
health." Her beauty made such an impression 
on the heart of the monarch that, in order to 
marry her, he settled the fertile province of 
Kent upon her father, and thus the Saxons, 
haring once obtained a footing in the countxy, 
could never afterwards he removed. 


3. A French town in which is a beautiful 
palace (now used as a museum) built by Louis 
XIV. 

4. A gallant young English officer, who wns 
mortally wounded at the siege of a city. Just 
as he was expiring he was told of the flight of 
tho enemy; raising his head, he exclaimed, 
“ Then I die contented," and instantly expired. 

5. Tho capital of Afghanistan. 

6. A prince of the Pelew Islands, who visitod 
England, where he died of the small-pox. 

7. A town of Canada, strongly fortified both 
by nature and urt. It has been called “ Tho 
British Gibraltar." 

8. A large American city. It is tho second 
commercial city in the world, and is situated on 
an island. 
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ruzzua PAGES. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. angle of 60 deg. with the water's surface. What 
71. The number of different ways in which force had onr hero to exert on the line in order 
the letters of the word “Reverend," token all to retain his prey? (>w _ 


together,c.bearranged,represent.inshillings xvsnu » Cbiuiwss, 4 o. (Pa 9 .s ott) 
the gross income of a certain living, out of 224,) v J * 

which, however, one-third ha. to be paid for Tenot-Vienne-Canada. Vhuota. 
rates, taxes, and repairs of cbanctl, &c. What 41. Cologne — Tarn — Djebel es Sheik— 

is the net income ? Christiana. Cornelia. 

72. From October 7th, 1850, to December 42 * Hpang-ti. 

15th, 1802, includes a certain number of weeks, Dionysius ^Antiochus, King of Syria— 

A Menelaus, husband of Heleu-Orodes-Cam* 


_ . £+2 x „ 

Eut JZT\ ~ y + 1 •••• W 

AIso ( t + J)s«-+J+T— 1 

.r 

or x 3 tf + .r + 2 as 2 a? +1 x s» 8 | f 


.ifwliii.li IJWnVI.woi) M a a la . uibuomiub, uutsuiuiu ut JO-mttu—vyrouus—^ ihb* 

yf which frank hyed ^ at Combndge, t^V at byscs — Lydia — Eboracum — Stirling. Da- 
Bedford, -fy at Brighton, 5 times as long at mocles. 

Fordwich, ^ at Exford, and of the remaindor, 44. A kiss. 

at home, 159 weeks at Islington, and at 45. Lot x = distance E. to N. M. 

Margate. IIow long did he live at each place ? a? + 2ss « N. M. to B. 
and, reckoning the average cost of his board y = iate from E. to N, 11 

and lodging at 30s. a-woolc, how much did ho *\~ = hours from E. to N. M. 

pay on that score when away from home ? x + 2 

73. Joe’s surface is equal to 5 square feet, of V — i x + 2 x 

which, when ho is floating in the sen (1 cubic But J ZI'% *= gf +1 .... (a) 

•foot of the water of which weighs 031bs.), ^ . x x + *k _ 

is under water at an average depth of 1 foot. AIso \ y + ^"■^ aBfl, + x + 2 — 1 

What water pressure doos ho sustain ? 0 rjr — + .? + 2 = 2 z + l \ x=*Z%, 

‘ 74 What is L.’s weight, if a piece of cork Andalg , olueof * to( ^ 
of 3 cubic Let in size, and specific gravity *24 s u + ‘i 3 1 / 

floating in distilled uatcr, will just keep him = ~ y +1 = 4 . . y = Si miles = first rate, 

clear of the water, tho upper surface of the Also, x = 3 y = 10 miles, distance from E. to N.M., 

cork on which lie rests being exactly even with and 10 + 2 = 12 miles, N. M. to R 

the water's surface? * Also, | + ~| = 7 hours on wad. 

75. Each man in a party of 9 rowing away . x IcacUo(1 B fttc pJt 

from a wreck takes his turn at the oars, each 40 Lot x = distance B. to L 

turn lasting 24 minutes, and 3 men rowing x + 2 = „ L to L. 

together. How many times would each man y = coach rate. 

have rowed when the party 1 cached land alter Thou — = hours by coach, 

being out 18 hours ? and if the sepaiate turn of x v 

labour of each man added f of a mile to their ~y ^ = hours by boat, 

progress, bow far had they rowed in that time ? 5 _±J: = fcoat rj ^ 

76. M. took two young friendB, his visitors, — — i 

for a walk from Rose Cottage, Frenshaxc, <* 

through Cherte, over Hind Head, to “The ... x x jLni = f) — 

Devil’s Pouch Bowl,” a pictureBqae vale en- '* * + 2 ' lJ ' I by Question 

circled by a steep range of hills in South-west ^ £±j _ j + J 

Surrey, returning by way of Thursley and fiom 2 ndoquatio^y = 6 . • 

Frensbam Great Pond, stopping about 3 hours ^nd substituting this value in 1 st, 


and 10 + 2 = 12 miles, N. M. to R 

g X 4 - 2 

Also, -- + sb 7 hours on rood. 

‘ . \ 1 1 cached B at C km. 

4G Lot x =s distance B. to L 
* + 2 = „ L to L. 

V = coach rate. 

_ x 

Then — = hours by coach, 


— J = hours by boat, 


-Vct-G- 9 -‘U 

y + 2 _ r 35 f 

it *“//“•* + 60 * 

. fiom 2nd equation, y = 6. 


by Question 


on the way to photograph Frensham and a = 12, miles from B. to L, 

Chorte churches, and to rest, whereby his ave- x + 2 =#14, „ 1. to L.; 

rage speed throughout was only If mile per an d tho rates of coach and boat are 6 and 8 miles 
Lour, although he actually walked at the rate P er hoQr * . 

of 3* miles. What was the entire distanee «■ Walk from L to B. took 1 horn eqnjl to rert 
n j « a j f ww , . . of 1 hour. •. I walked one-seventh of entire day’s 

walked ? And if from Frensham to Cherte ,,. . 


of 3j mUes. What was the entire distance «■ Walk from L to B. took 1 hour eqnjl to rert 

walked? And if from Frensham to Cherte walk m 1 hour, and should have walked the pntlm 
Church took ,V of the ontiro time without m9tuno9 la 7 hours bad I not rested; but resting 
stopping, what is the distance between the 8fr, ss ioi hours spent on the road altogether; and 


two churches ? 


m average rate was 2 miles, entire walk ; 


77* A., fishing once in the Stour, near Rich- miles. But L. to R and back ss f as 8 miles; 

borough Castle, hooked an eel, which, in . \ L. to R = 1$ miles, 

struggling to get away, pulled at the line with a and L. to E, a 21 — 3 s* 18 milea ^ ^ 

force equal to 8 02 . in a horizontal direction, 48. Pythias. 60. Yellow-hammer, 

bat at a depth such that the line formed an 49. Pine-apple. 61. Rocking-chair. 



PUZZEE PAGES- 


78,—CHARADE, 


Bjr kings and princes I am owned, 

Though not t>y queens and earls; 

Boys, men, and women do me bate, 
vat I am found in girls* 

.Although I’m not in houses aeon. 

Yet still I am in bricks; 

Moles, horses, donkeys, without mo, 

Could not give any kicks. 

79.—-ILLUSTRATED 


In blackness I am never seen, 

Bnt I am found in ink; 

Although I’m not in water found, 

Yet still I am in drink. 

Although in thoughts I ne’er am found, 
Yet still I am in thinking; 
Although in no part of the taco, 

Still I am found in winking, 

PROVERB. 



80,—CHARADE. 


My lord the king is ill on his bed, 

And racked and torn with pain is he; 

From the sole of his foot to the top of his head, 
His arms and his legs feel as heavy as lead, 

And ho mutters, 44 1 wish I was hotter or dead, 

I wish to be blistered, I want to bo bled, 

Ho l send for my Alt duos both," he said, 

44 Or I doad as a heiring shall bo." 

As the spider crouching in his gloomy lair, 

In sorao dark corner patiently docs lio ; 
Itemorsole&s, bloody, uover known to spare, 
lio waits the coming of the victim lly. 

His web is shaken; with how small delay, 

One moment waits, then pouncos on his prey ! 
As whou on eagle, poised with noiseless wing, 
Beholds his quairy on the plain below, 

Some gentle fawn, whoso restless, anxious air, 
Proclaims he’s wandered from the parent doe— 
Poor fawn I thy fate is scaled, thy foe swoops 
r through the Bky— 

Vain is that bounding leap, ah! vain that 
piteous cry. 

With eager haste depicted on his^ace 
Each doctor makes somo direful preparation; 

A king, not being an oidinaiy 44 case/’ 

Requires no ordinary application. 

Each ^allied out, thou soon began the raco; 

The “ quick step" shortly changed into a run, 
Who to be first each went his fastest pace, 

But both arrived at once, so neithor won* 

Pity the sorrows of a poor sick man, 

Whose ills have brought two doctors to his door 
{When fell Disease appears with aspect wan, 
One doctor’s bad enough, bat two's an awful 
bum). 


With such an air that mado the boldest qnnk» : 
Tlioy fell upon tho king with tooth and nail; 
Soon was ho blistered, bled, thou had to tuko 
Unnumbered nostiums nicer known to fail. 

Yot, r trange to say, the king no better gr( w; 
The dtctois, nonplussed, know not what to do, 
Whether to advance or retreat. 

Ills lnghnoss was getting a? thin as a post; 

Ho solemnly thought he would give up tho glio«t, 
Because he had nothing lo cat. 

Tlicro never was a ciisia, so at loast ’tis said 
In every hook of liist'ry I havo read, 

When no ono could tell what to do, 

But a loader would liso to protect them from 
harm— 

For instance, 44 the pilot who weathered the 
storm"— 

So in this case the adage held true. 

Hi liege’s cook, a grave and learned man 
(That is to say, in culinary lore, 

Doop in the injsterios of dish and pkn), 

At this same time a thoughtful aspect wore. 
Dtcp sunk in his reflections, deeper in hi*- chair, 
Upon his master’s plight he pondered o’er; 

Ho brought his wholo colossal mindr to bear 
Upon the knotty point, tho Bing to enre. 

A smile, at length, o’er his face there stole; 

Ilo chucklod, and, tabbing his hands with glee, 
“ I have it 1 I’U make him a dish f " said he; 

44 Pooh, pooh! the doctors! pooh! fiodle-do-dee! 
They're not, both together, half as clever as me; 
For though thoy’re worked hard, yet I’ll earn 
their fee, 

For I’ll warrant my physic my first shall be, 

If my second is done by my whole." 
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tEbe Slack flfoan's ©host. 


A STORY OF THE BUCCANEERS* BURIED TREASURE 
OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 

BY JOHN C. HUTCHESON, 

ACTHOB OV "PICKED VP AT SHA,” f, 0S BOA&D T8E £3UK1UXDA|” ETC* 


CHAPTER IV. 


FRIGHTENED TO DEATH! 


*miIAT’S murder—murder in cold blood! ” 

Tlio voice uttering this exclamation, which I at once recognised 
as that of Tom Bullover, the carpenter, came from amidst a mass of 
the men, who, attracted by the noise of the row, had gathered from 
forward, and were clustered together—as I could see sideways from 
my position there, spreadeagled in the rigging. They were standing 
by the long-boat, just abaft of poor Ham J odfoot v now tonantloss 
galley, and immediately under the bellying folds of the mainsail, that 
rustled and swelled out over their Loads, tugging at the boltropos and 
rattling the clowgarnet blocks* as it was jerked by the wind, which 
ever and anon blew with eddying gusts as it veorod and shifted. 

“ Who’s the mutinous rascal that spoke then ? ” criod Captain 
Snaggs, wheeling round on the instant, quick as lightning, and cocking 
his revolver with another ominous click, as he facud the group, aiming 
at the nearest man to him. “Jest give me another word of yer jaw, 
an’ I’ll sarve ye the same as I sarved thet durnod nigger—I will 
so, by thunder! ” 

A hoarse murmur, partly of rage and partly expressive of fear, arose 
from the crew as they shuffled uneasily about the deck, one trying to 
get behind another; but, neither Tom Bullover or any one else stepped 
out to answer the captain, who, seeing that he had cowed them 
lowered his awkward looking weapon. 

“Ye’re a pack of durnod skallywags, with ifhry a one the"pluck of 
a skunjp in the lot! ” he exclaimed contemptuously, in his snarling 
Yankee voic»; but, just then, the head sails flapping, from the helms* 
man lotting the ship nearly broach to, forgetting to attend to his duties 
in his eagerness to hoar all that was going on, the captain’s wrath was 
directed towards those aft, and he wheeled round and swore at the 
second-mate, who was on the poop, leaning over the rail, bawling out 
louder than before“ What the infernal dickens are yo about there, 
Mister Steenbock? Snakes an’ alligators! why, ye’ll have us all aback 
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fa another minute! Ease her off, ease her off gently; and hev thet 
lubber at the wheel relieved; d'ye hear ? He ain’t worth a cues! Get 
a man thet can steer in his place. Jerusalem! Up with the helm at 
once!” 

Fortunately, the jib only jibed, while the foretopsail slatted a hit 
against the mast; and, all the other sails remaining full and drawing, 
a slight shift of the helm sufficed to put the ship on her proper course. 
Still, the captain, now his blood was up, could not afford to lose such 
a good opportunity both for rating the second-mate for his careless¬ 
ness in conning the ship and not making the helmsman keep her 
stoady on her course, and also in giving a little extra work to the 
hands who had dared to'murmur at his fearful vengeance on the cook 
for drugging his food. So he made them hustle about the deck in style, 
slacking off the lee biaces and hauling upon these on the weathor side, 
until wo had brought the wind almost over the stern, with the yaids 
pretty nearly square. We were now running before it, rolling from 
port to starboard and back again from starboard to port, almost gun¬ 
wales under, with the sail we had on us now, for it was blowing a good 
ten-knot breeze from the nor’-nor’-west, the broeze having shifted again 
since sunset, right astern, instead of being dead ahead, as proviousl}, 
of our proper tract for the open sea. 

When Captain Snaggs had seen everything braced round, and the 
boom shoot of the spanker likewise eased off, he turned to where I 
was still lashed up against the main shrouds, in droad expectancy 
overy moment of Ins renewing the thrashing he had commenced, ami 
which poor Sam’s plucky intervention on ray behalf had for the time 
inteirupted. 

tl Well, ye young cuss! ” said the skipper, who had been giving all 
his orders from the lower deck, which he had not left since he had 
rolled out from the cuddy under the poop in the paroxysm of passion 
and pain that had led to such a dread cata&tiophe—all that had 
happened, although it takes a long time to describe, having occuirod 
within a very brief interval of his first outburst on mo. u Wind licv 
ye got to say for y’rself thet I shouldn’t give yo a thundeiin’ bidin,’ 
sich as I hanker arter* hey? I’m jiggered, too, if I don’t, >e >oung 
whelp! Furl guess yo wer kinder hand-in-glove with thet dinned 
nigger when he tried to pizeu me an’ Mister Flinders. I’ll skin ye 
alive, though ye aren’t bigger nor a spiitsail sheet knot, my joker, fur 
ye hevn’t got half enuff yet, I bet! ” 

So saying, be pickod up the rope’s-end, that he had dropped when he 
took out his revolver, and was evidently about to lay it on my poor 
trembling back again, when another groan came from the men for¬ 
ward, who still hung about the windlass bitts, instead of going below 
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after squaring the yards. Tom Builover’s voice, I could hear, again 
taking the lead, as they advanced in a body aft, in a much more de¬ 
monstrative manner than previously. 

“Stow that now, and leave tho boy alono,” I heard him say. 
44 You’ve wallopped him already; and there’s been enough murder 
done in the ship! ” 

Captain Snaggs let fall tho cat he had taken in his hand to thrash 
me with, and once more pulled out from his pocket the revolver; hut, 
in tho Jhalf light that lingerotl now after tho sunset glow had faded 
out of the sky, I noticed, as I screwed my neck round, looking to see 
what he was doing, that his hand trembled. Tho next moment he 
dropped the revolver on the deck as ho had done tho ropd’s-eud. 

44 Who’s talkin’ of murder ? Thet’s an ugly word,” ho stammered out, 
evidently frightened at tho result of his rago against poor Sam and 
tho way in which tho crew rogarded it. u I—I only shot thet nigger 
because he pizened mo an’ the first-mate.” 

44 You should have put Liras in zo irons,”interposed the second-mate, 
Jan Steonbock, speaking in his deep, solemn tones from tho poop 
above. 44 Ze man vas murdert in zo cold blood! ” 

[ could soe Captain Snaggs shiver, all his coarso, bullying manner 
and braggadocio deserting him, as Jan Stcenbock's accents rang 
through the ship, like those of an accusing judge, the index finger of 
the second-mute’}* right hand pointing at him, as he leant over tho 
poop rail, like the finger of Fate! 

44 1 did not mean to shoot the coon like to kill him : I only meant to 
kinder frighten the life out of him, that’s all,” ho began, in an oxcul- 
patory tone, regaining his usual confidence as he proceeded. 44 Tho 
durned cuss brought it on himself, I reckon ; fur, if he hadn’t climbed 
into the rigging ho wouldn’t hov dropped ova v board! ” 

44 But, you vas shoot him ze fii&t,” said Jan Sleenbock, in reply to 
this, the men on the other side of the captain giving a murmuring 
assent to the accusation, 44 you vas shoot him zo first! ” 

“Aye, thot’s so; but I didn’t mean to hit him, only to skear him. 
Guess I don’t think I did, fur the ship rolled as I fired, an’ the bullet 
must liev gone over his woolly head, an’ lio lot go from slioor frit! ” 

44 Zat might be,” answered the second-mate, whom the men left to do 
all the talking; u but, ze-” 

“Besides,” continued tho captain, interrupting him, and seeing ho 
had gained a point, “the darkey pizened my grub. He sez he put 
jalap in it. You heerd him say so y’rselves, didn’t ye? ” 

“ Aye, aye,” chorussed the group of men in front of him, with true 
sailor’s justice, 44 we did. Wo heard him say so.” 

44 Well then,” argued Captain Snaggs triumphantly, 44 yo know 
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what a delicate matter it is to meddle with a chap’s grub; ye wouldn't 
like it y’rselves?” 

“ No,*’ came from the men unanimously , u we wouldn’t,” 

“All right, then; I see ye’re with me,” said the skipper, wagging 
liis beard about as he lay down the law. “ I confess I didn’t like it. 
The nigger sed he hocussed our grub; but seeing as how I an’ the first- 
mate wer took so bad, I believed he’d pizened us, and it raised my 
dander, an’ so I went fur him ” 

“ Aye, aye,” sang out the men, as if endorsing this free and rather 
one-sided version of the affair, Hiram Bangs, the captain’s cSuntry- 
man, chiming in with a “ Right you air, boss! ” 

“ But you B3ed not have shoot hims,” insisted Jan Steenbock, per¬ 
ceiving that the skipper was getting the men to take a more lenient 
view of the transaction than he did. “ Ze mans not go avay. You 
culd put hims in ze irons! ” 

“ So I could, my joker; though I can’t bee as how it’s yer place to top 
the officer over me, Mister Steenbock,” retorted the skipper, witli some 
of his old heat. 4 '•Ye’ve hed your say, an* the men hev bed tlieir’n ; 
an’ now I’ll hev mine, I reckon! The nigger wer in faull in the 
first place, an’ I’m sorry I wer too hard on him; but, now bo’s gone 
overboard, thaar’s nothing more to be done, fur all the talkin’ in tlie 
world won’t bring him back agen! I’li tell ye what I’ll do, though ” 

“ What? ” shouted out Tom Bullover. “ What will you do ? ” 
Captain Snaggs recognised his voice now, in s^ito of its being nearly 
dark, and he uttered an expressive sort of snorting grunt. 

“ Ha! you’re the coon, are ye, that cried murder, hey ? ” I heard him 
mutter under his breath menacingly; and then, speaking out louder 
he said, that all could hear, 14 1 tell ye what I'll do: I’m willing to 
go ashore at the first available port we ken stop at an’ lay the whole 
of the circumstances before the Biitish or American consul, an’ take 
the consequences—fur you all cau give evidence against me if you like •* 
I can’t say fairer nor thot mon, can I ? ” 

“ No, cap,” they chorussed, as if perfectly satisfied with this promise, 
“ nothing can be fairer nor that! ” 

“ All right; thet ’ll db, the watch, then.” 

“ But, thet b’y thaar ? ” called out Hiram Bangs, as they wero all 
shuffling forward again, now that the palaver was over and the subject 
thoroughly discussed, as they thought, in all its bearings; “ you won’t 
leather him no more ? The little cuss wara’t to blame; the nigger 
said so, hisself! ” 

“ I won’t thrash him agen, since he’s a friend of yours,” replied 
the skipper jocularly, evidently glad that the affair was now hushed up 
“ You ken cut him down if ye like, an’ take him forrud with you.” 
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“ Bight you air, cap, so we will,*’ said Hiram, producing his clasp 
knife in a jiflby and severing the lashings that bound me to the rigging. 
u Come along, Cholly; an’ we’ll warm you up in the fo’c’s’le arter yer 
warmin’ up aft from the skipper! ” 

The hands responded with a laugh to this witticism, apparently 
forgetting all about the terrible scene that had so lately taken plaCe, 
as they escorted me in triumph towards the fore part of the ship; 
while the captain went up on the poop and relieved Jan Stoenhock, 
speakipg to him very surlily, and telling him to go down into the cabin 
and see what had become of the first-mate, Mr. Flinders, and if he was 
any better, and fit to como on duty. As for himself, he had now quite 
recovered from the effects of whatever the unfortunate* cook had put 
into the stow he had eaten, and which had alarmed him with the fear 
of being poisoned. 

T, however, could not so readily put the fearful scene 1 had boon 
such an unwilling witness of so quickly out of my remembrance; and, 
as I went forward with the kind-hearted but thoughtless follows who 
had saved me from a further thrashing, I felt quite sick with horror. 
A dread weight, as of something more horrible still, that was about to 
happen, filled my mind. 

Nor did the conversation I heard in the fo’c’s’le tend to soothe my 
startled nerves and make me feel more comfortable. 

The men’s tea was still in the coppers, poor Sam having made up a 
great fire in the galley before going off on his last jonrney; and this 
was now served out piping hot all round, the men helping themselves, 
for no one had yet been elected to fill the darkey's vacant placo. No 
one, indeed, seemed anxious to remain longer than could bo helped 
within the precincts of the cook’s domain, each man hurrying out 
again from the old caboose as quickly as he filled liis pannikin from 
the bubbling coppers with the decoction of sloe leaves, molasses and 
water, which when duly boiled together docs duty with sailor folk for 
tea! 

Then—sitting round the fo’c’s’le, some on the edge of the hatch 
coaming, some dangling their legs over the windlass bitts, and others 
bringing themselves to an anchor on a coil of the bower hawser, that 
had nab been stowed away properly below, but remained lumbering tho 
deck—all began to yarn about tho events of the day. Their talk 
gradually veered round to a superstitious turn as tho second dog¬ 
watch drew to a close; and, as tho shades of night deepened over 
our lioads, so that I could hardly now distinguish a face in the 
gloom, the i oices of the men sank down imperceptibly to a mere 
whisper, thus making what they said sound more weird and mysterious, 
quite in keeping with the scene and its surroundings. 
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Of course, Sam formed the principal subject of their theme; and, 
after speaking of what a capital cook and good chum he was, “ fur a 
darkey,” as Hiram Bangs put in, having somo scruples on the subject 
of colour, from being an American, Tom Bullover alluded to the 
negro’s skill at the banjo. 

“ Aye, bo, ho could give us a tune when he liked, fur he wor mighty 
powerful a-fmgerin’ them strings. He made the dumod thing a’most 
speak, I reckon,” observed Hiram Bangs, adding, reflectively,—“ An’ 
the curiousost thing about him wer, that hes the only niggoa^I over 
come athwart of as warn’t afeard of sperrits.” 

“ Sperrits, Hiram ? ” interposed one of the other hands; “ what does 
you mean ?—gliostesses ? ” 

“ Aye. Sam sed as how his father, a darkey too, in course, wer a 
fetish man; an’ I rccTocts when I wer to hum, down Chicopee way, 
ther’ wor an ole nigger thaar thot usest to say thet same, an’ the ole cuss 
wild go of a night into the graveyard, wliich wer more’n nary a 
white man would ha’ done, you hot! ” 

“ You wouldn’t cateh me at il,” agreed anoilier sailor, giving himself 
a shake, that sent a cold shiver through mo in sympathy. “I’ll face 
any danger in daylighc that a Christian ain’t afeard on; but as for 
huntin’ for gliostesses in a churchyaid of a dark night, not for mo! ” 
“Aye, nor mo,” pui in anoilier. “1 shouldn’t like old Samiuv to 
come back and haunt the galley, as I’ve heaid tell on. By pngo! 1 
wouldn’t like to go into it now that it’s dark, arter the way the poor 
beggar got shot an’ drownded—least ways, not without a light, or a 
lantern, or somethin’ or t’other; tor, they sez of folks that come by any 
onnateral sort o’ death, that their spcirits cau’t rost quiet, and that then 
they goes back to where they was murdered, and you ken see 'em 
wanderin’ around twixt midnight an’ mornin’, though they wanislies 
agen at tho first streak o’ day] ight ” 

“I’ve hcord tell the same,*’ chimed in Hiram Bangs, in a sepulchral 
voice, that made my heart go down to my toes; “ but Ham, lie usest to 
say, sez ho, as how none o’ thorn sperrits could never touch he, cos ho 
hod a charm agen ’em Jcount of his father boin’ jest in the ring, an’ 
one of the same sorter cusses—his ‘ fadder ’ ho called him, poor old 
darkey! Sam told me now, only last night as never was, hew he’d 
of’on in JAmaihy talked with gliostesses, thet would come an’ tote 
round his plantation! Ho sod, soz he, as how he’d got a spell to 
call ’em by whenever he liked; tliet’s what he told me, by thunder! ” 
“Aye, bo,” said Tom Bullovcr; “and, before pool Sam went aft this 
very evening, I hoard him toll this younkor, Charlie Hills, liow thot ho 
weren’t afraid of that bruto of a bullying skipper, and if lie came by 
any harm he’d haunt him—didn’t he, Charlie ? ” 
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“ Ye*o-s,” I replied, trembling, feeling horribly frightened now with 
all their- queer talk, coming after what I had gono through before; 
M but, I didn’t hear him say anything of haunting the ship. I'm aw¬ 
fully sorry for him, Tom; but I hope he won’t come back again, as 
Hiram Bangs says.” 

“ He will, you bet yer bottom dollar on thot, Cholly, if be ain’t 
made comf'able down below in Davy Jones’ lockor, wliar tho poor old 
cuss is now,’’ said the American sailor in his deop voice, increasing my 
superstitious fears by the very way in which ho spoke. “Guess 1 
wouldn’t mind shakin’ fins with the nigger agen if he’d come aboard 
in daylight, hut I’m durned if I’d like to soo him here ’fore momin’! 
I’d feel kinder skoart if I did, b’y, I reckon.” • 

I had no time to reply; for, tho captain’s voico hailing as from tho 
poop at the moment made us all jump—I, for one, bolioving that it was 
Sam Jedfoot come hack to life, or his ghost! 

Tho next instant, however, I was reassured by a hoarse chucklo pass¬ 
ing round amongst the men; while Hiram Bangs called out, 41 I’m 
jiggerod, messmates, if it ain’t the old man up on deck agen! ” 

Like him, I tlion caught tho sound of Captain Snaggs' nasal twang, 
although he spoke ratlior thickly, as if ho had been drinking again. 

“Fo’c’s’le, ahoy!” ho shouted; “wake up there an’ show a leg! 
Lot one of the hands strike oigfit bells, and come aft, all you starbow- 
lines, to take the first watch.” 

44 Aye, aye, sir! ” answered Tom Bullovor, loading the way towards 
tho.skipper; wliilo Hiram Bangs seized hold of tho ropo attached to tho 
clappor*of the hell, hanging under the break of tho fo’c’s’le, and struck 
tho hour, then following in Tom’s footsteps with a 44 Here I am, sonny, 
arter you! ” 

I did not remain behind, you may bo sure, not caring to stop in tho 
vicinity of Sam’s galley after all that talk about him. Besides this, I 
felt tired out, and my bunk being on a locker outside the steward’s 
pantry, and just within the door loading into the cuddy under tho poop, 
I was anxious to sneak in there without being seen again by tho 
captain, so as to have a lie down, or 44 turn in”—if it can be called turn¬ 
ing in, with all my clothes on, ready to turn out at a minute’s notice! 

I managed to get inside, luckily unporceivcd by tho skipper’s eagle 
oyc, and was furthermore assured of a quiet 44 caulk” by hearing him 
sing out presently to the steward to bring him up some grog, as he was 
going to remain on deck till the middle watch. 1 knew fiom this that 
I would ho undisturbed by his coming boiow for a good four hours’ 
spell at least; and I soon sank off to sloop, tho last thing that I heard 
being the tramping about on deck of tho men on Captain Snaggs 
roaring out some order about making more sail, and the sluicing of 
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the water washing from side to side, as the Denver City rolled and 
pitched, staggering along under a cloud of canvas, with everything set 
now, right before the wind. 

The next thing I heard was a heavy orash of glass, and I woke up 
just in time to catch the tail end of a combing wave, that dashed in 
through one of the stern ports, washing the cabin fore and aft. The 
ship had evidently been pooped by a heavy following sea, that travelled 
through the water faster than she did before the stiff northward breeze, 
although we were carrying on, too, at a good rate, as I've said. 

Aroused by this, I scrambled to my foot, and recognised Captain 
Snaggs’ voice coming down the companion way; hut, I did not fear 
his seeing me, as the swinging lamp over the cuddy table had been put 
out, and all was in darkness below, save when a sudden bright gleam 
from the moon, which had risen since I had sought my bunk, shot 
down through the skylight as the ship rolled over to port—making it 
all the darker again as she listed to starboard, for her next roll the 
reverse way necessarily shut out the moonlight again. 

Captain Snaggs, I could hear, was not only very drunk, but, as usual, 
in a very bad temper, as he stumbled about the foot of the companion 
way in the water that washed about the cabin floor. 

“ Durn thet fool of a Flinders—hie!” he exclaimed, steadying himself 
before making a plunge towards his berth, which was on the left, as 
I know from the sound of his voice in the distance. “ I t-t-t-old him 
them ports would git stove in, an’- an’- ordered him to fix the dead¬ 
lights ; but the durned fool ain’t done nary a thing, an’ there you air, 
stranger, there you air! ” * 

Ho then staggered a bit and flopped about the water; and then, all 
at once, as I listened, he gave vent to a queer gurgling cry of horror, 
that seemed to freeze my blood. 

“Jerusalem!” ho exclaimed, gasping as if choking for breath. 
“Thaar! thaar! ” 

A gleam shone down from the moon at the moment through the 
* skylight; and, wonderful to relate, I saw the captain’s outstretched 
hand pointing to Something standing by the cabin door leading out on 
to the maindeck. f 

That something was tho figure of poor Sam Jedfoot, apparently all 
dripping wel, as if lie had just emerged from his grave in the sea. 
The face, turned towards me, looked quite white in the moonlight, 
as it became visible for a second and then instantaneously disappeared, 
melting back again into darkness as the moon withdrew her light, 
obscured by tho angle of the vessel’s side, as the ship made another 
roll in the contrary direction. 

I was almost paralysed with fear, being too much frightened to 
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utter a Bound; and there I remained spellbound, staring still towards 
the spot where I had seen the apparition, half-sitting, half-standing on 
tho locker—having drawn up my feet, so as to be out of the rush of the 
water as it washed to and fro on the floor. 

As for Captain Snaggs, the sight of his victim seemed to affect him 
even more—at least, so I fancied, from his frenzied cry; for, of course, 
I could no longer see him. 

“ Save me! save me! ” he called out, in almost as despairing and 
terror-stricken a tone as that of poor Sam, when he was shot and fell 
into the sea; and then I heard a heavy splash, as if the captain had 
tumbled down on his face in the pool slushing about tho deck. " Save 
me! Take him away! The durned nigger hoz got me at last! ” 

CHAPTER V. 

ON FIRE IN THE HOLD. 

I think I must have swooned away with fright, for the noxt thing 
I recollect on coming to myself was tho steward, Morris Jones, 
shaking mo, 

“ Rouse up, you lazy luboor! ” he roared in my cars. u Rouse up 
and help me with the cap’on; he’s fell down in a fit, or something! ” 

Then, I noticed that Jones h&d a ship’s lantern in his hand, by the 
dim light of which the cabin was only faintly illuminated; but I 
could see the water washing about tlie floor, with a lot of things float¬ 
ing about that had been caniod away by the big wave coming in 
through the broken port in the stern sheets, that was also plainly 
discernible from the phosphorescent glow of tho sea without, which 
every moment welled up almost on a lovcl with the deck above, as if 
it were going to fetch inboard again and swamp us altogether. 

“ Wha—-what’s the matter ?” I stammerod out, half confused at 
the way in which the steward shook me; and then, recollecting all 
that had happened os tho foarful sight both the captain and 3 had seen 
flashed all at once on my mind, I put my hands before my face 
shudderingly, exclaiming, “ Oh, tho ghost! the ghost! ” 

“ Tho ghost your grandmother! ” ejaculated Jones, giving mo 
another rough hustle. “Why, hoy, you ain’t awake yet. I’ll douse 
you in the water, and give you a taste of ‘ cold pig,’ if you don’t get up 
and help me in a minute ! ” 

“But I saw it,” I cried, starting to my feot and looking wildly 
around to see if the apparition were still there. “ I saw it with my 
own eyes; and so did Captain Snaggs, too! ” 

<r Saw what ? ” 

“ The ghost of poor Sam Jedfoot ” 
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Morris Jones laughed scornfully. 

“ You confounded fool, you’re dreaming still! ” he said* shaking 
me again, to give emphasis to his words, “ I should like to know what 
the nigger cook’s ghost wero doin’ in here. Where did you see his 
ugly phiz agon, do you say ? ” 

u There! ” I answered boldly, pointing to the comer by the cabin 
door, where, as the steward flashed his lantern in the direction, I could 
still see something black and hazy waving to and fro. “ Why, there 
it is still, if you don’t believe me ! ” 

“ Well, I’m blowed! ” he exclaimed, going over to the place and 
catching hold of the object that had again alarmed me. “ You are a 
frightened feller to bo sheared by an old coat! Why, it’s that 
Dutch second-mate of ourn’s oilskin a-hangin’ up outside his bunk 
that you thought were Sam’s Sperrit when the light shone on it, I 
s’pose. You ain’t got the pluck of a boy, Cholly Hills, to lose your 
head over sich a trifle. Thoro’s no ghostesses now-a-days j and if there 
was, I don’t think as how the cook's sperrit would come in here, 
specially arter the way the skipper settled him! Man or ghost, he’d 
bo too much afeard to come nigh the ‘old man’ agen, with him 
carry in’ on like that, and in sich a tantrum! I wonder Sam hadn’t 
more sense than to cross his hawse as he did. I were too wary, and 
kep’ close in my pantry all the timo the row were on, I did. I wern’t 
born yesterday! 

“ But the cap’en saw it, too, I tell you,” I persisted. “ He yelled 
out that Sam was there before ho tumbled down ; and that was how 
I came to look and notice the awful thing. You can believe it or not, 
but I tell you I saw Sam Jedfoot there as plain as life—cither him or 
his ghost! ” 

“Rubbish!” cried Jones, who meanwhile had put tho lantern he 
carried on the cabin table, and was proceeding to lift up the captain’s 
head and drag him into a sitting posture against tho side of one of 
the settles that ran down the cuddy fore and aft. “ Just you light up 
one of them swinging lamps, and then come and help mo carry the 
skipper to his hunk. He’s dead drunk, that’s what he is; and I 
wonder he ain’t drowmefed, too, lying with his nose in all that water 
sluicing round. As for the ghost ho saw, that were rum, his favour-rite 
sperrit! Ho ought to ’ave seed two Sams from the lot he’s drunk to¬ 
night—two bottles as I’m a living sinner, barrin’ a glass or two the 
flrst-mato had, and a drop 1 squeezed out for myself, when ]I took him 
up some grog on dock at the end of the second dogwatch! ” 

u Two bottles of rum! ” I exclaimed in astonishment. u Really ? ” 

• “ Aye; do you think me lying ? ” snapped out Jones in answer; 

“ fchat is, pretty nigh on, nearly. I wonder he ain’t dead with it all. 
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X ’ave knowed him raauago a bottle aiore of a night all to liisbolf, but 
never two, for the matter o’ that. It ought to kill him. Guess he’s got 
a fit of ’ploxy now, an’ will wake tip with the jim-jams! ” 

“Wliat’s that?” X asked, as the two of us lifted the captain, who 
was breathing storiorously, as if snoring; “ anything more serious? ” 

“Only a fit of "tho horrois” said Jonos nonchalantly, as if tho 
matter wore an evory-day circumstance, and nothing out of tho com¬ 
mon ; “ but if lie docs get ’em, wo must hide his blessed revolver, or 
else ho’ll be goin’ round the ship lottiu’ fly at every man Jack of us in 
turn! Vll toll Mr. Flinders to be on his guard when ho comcs-to, so 
that somo cue ’ll look arter him.” 

As he spoke, the steward slung the body of tho unconscious man 
into his cot, 1 staggoring as I lifted tho captain’s logs, which, although 
they were very thin and spin die shanky, wore bony and heavy, while 
I was slim and weak for my age. Besides which, tho thrashing 1 
had received tho evening previously had pretty well taken a 1 ! the 
strength out of me, combined villi my subsequent flight from the 
ghost, which I could not help believing in, despite all Jones’s sneers 
and assertions to the contrary. Of course, though, •-hove was no us{) 
aiguing tho point with him; ho was so obstinate—like all AVehhmen! 

However, between the two of us, wc got Captain Snaggs laid in his 
bed, whoic lie certainly would*be more comfortable than wallowing 
about in the water on the cabin lloor. Tlum Jones and I loft him, 
just propping up his head with tho pillows, so that lie should not 
suffocate himself. Ho could not well tumble out, tho cot having high 
sides, arftt ,swinging besides with the motions of, the ship, being hung 
from the deck above on a sort of pivot joint, that worked in a ball and 
socket and gave all ways. 

Tho steward then ivent hack again into his bunk adjoining the 
pantrv to have his sleep out; but! felt too excited to lie down again. 

1 did not like to remain there alone in the cabin after what had 
passed, listening to tho thuds of the waves against tho sides of 
the ship, and tho weird croaking of the timbers, as if tho vessel wore 
groaning with pain, and the heavy breathing of the captain in his cot, 
that rose above all these sounds, for ho was snoring and snorting away 
at a ling rate; so, I proceeded out on to the lower deck, experiencing a 
chill shudder as I made my exit by the door wheie I had seen Sam 
Jedfoot’s spectre in the moonlight, almost fancying it was there 
still. 

When I got out under tho break of tho poop, I found all quiet, with 
the port watcli on duty, for Mr. Flinders, tho first-mate, was in charge, 
he having lolieved the second-mate, with whom the captain had re¬ 
mained until he left tho deck at midnight; and, as Tom Bullovcr and 
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Hiram Bangs, my only friends amongst the crew, had gone below with 
Mr. Steenbock and the rest of the starboard hands, there was nobody 
whom I could speak to and tell all that I had seen. 

I felt very lonesome in consequence; and, although I was not a bit 
sleepy, having managed to get a good four hours’ rest before I was 
awakened by Captain Snaggs coming stumbling down the companion 
way, as well as by the noise made by the'sea smashing into the cabin 
at the same time, yet I was tired enough still not to he averse to stowing 
myself away under the lee of the longboat. I took the precaution, 
however, to cuddle up in a piece of old tarpaulin that was lying about, 
so that the first-mate should not see me from the poop, and set me on 
at once to soihe task or other below, in his usual malicious way—Mr. 
Flinders, like Captain Snaggs, never seeming to ho happy unless he 
was tormenting somebody, and setting them on some work for which 
there wasn’t the least necessity. 

The moon was now shining brightly and lots of stars twinkling in 
the heaven, which was clear of clouds, the bracing nor’-westerly wind 
having blown them all away; and the Denver City was hounding 
along with all plain sail set before the breeze, that was right astern, 
rolling now and again with a stiff lurch to port and then to starboard, 
and diving her nose down one moment with her stern lifting, only to 
rise again buoyantly the next instant, and shake the spray off her jib- 
boom as she pointed it upwards, trying to poke a hole in the sky! 

What with the whistling of the wind through the cordage, and the 
wash of the waves as they raced over each other and broke with a 
seething “whisli” into masses of foam, and the motion of the ship 
gently rocking to and fro like a pendulum as she lurched this way and 
that with rhythmical regularity, my eyes presently began to close. 
So, cuddling myself up in the tarpaulin, for the air fresh from the 
north felt rather chilly, I dropped off into a sound nap, not waking 
again until one of the men forward struck “ six bells,” just when the 
day was beginning to dawn. This was in spite of my being “ not a 
bit sleepy,” as I said! 

I roused up with a start, not knowing where I was at first; hut it 
was not long before the fact was made patent to me that I was aboard 
ship, and a cabin hoy as well to hoot—a sort of “ Handy BiPy,” for 
every one to send on errands and odd jobs—the slave of the cuddy 
and fo’c’s’le alike! 

Before he had imbibed so much rum, and just prior t* his going on 
the poop that time when he startled us all so much in the fo’c’s’le by his 
hail for Tom Bullover and the rest of the starboard hands to come aft 
and relieve the port watch, Captain Snaggs, as I afterwards learnt, had 
spoken to the steward, telling him that he was to take over poor Sam 
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Jedfoot’s duties for awhile, until tho men selected a new cook from 
amongst themselves. He was told to commence work in the galley 
the next evening, with especial injunctions to be up early enough 
to light the fire under the coppers, so that the crow could liavo their 
hot coffee at“ eight hells,” when the watches wove changed—this in¬ 
dulgence being always allowed now in all decent merchant vessels; 
for Captain Snaggs, if he did haze and bully tho hands undor him, 
took care to got on their woathor side by looking after their grub, a 
point they recollected, it may bo remembered, when Jio appealed to 
them in reference to his treatment of poor Sam. 

Now, Morris Jones did not relish <Jio job; but, as the first-mato had 
been present when the captain gave his orders, albeit* Mr. Flinders 
was rather limp at tlio time, from the physicking he, like the skipper, 
had had from tho jalap in tlio slow, tlie Welshman knew that he would 
recollect all about it, even if tlio rum should have made tho captain 
forget. So, much against liis inclination, he turned out o i his 
bunk at aaybroak to sec to lighting the galloy lire, and whom should 
lie chance to come up against on his way forward but me, just as I 
wriggled myself out of tho tarpaulin and sat up on tho dock, rubbing 
my half-opened eyes. 

Jones was delighted at the opportunity for “passing on” the ob¬ 
noxious duty. 

41 Hero, you young swab! ” ho cried, giving mo a kick to waken mo 
up more thoroughly, and then catching hold of mo by tlio scruff of tlio 
nock and pulling ire up on my feet, “stir your stumps a bit and just 
you eontc forrud along o 1 me. I’m b lo Saod if I in going to do cook 
an’ stooard’s work single-banded, an’ you lazy raseallion a caulkin’ 
all over the ship! First I finds yer snug down snoo/in’ in the cabin, an’ 
now here, with tho sun ready to score h yer eves out. Why, ycr ought 
ter bo right down ’shamed o’ yer,self. I’in blazed if I ever see sicli a 
b’y for coilin’ hi&self away an’ caulkin’ all hours of t lie day and night! ” 

Jones was fond of hearing himself talk, as well as pleased to have 
some one he was able to bully in turn as the skipper bullied him; 
and so, he kept jawing and grumbling away all tho while wo were 
getting up to tho galley, although that did not take very long—not 
by any t means so long as his tongue was and the stream of words that 
flowed from it when ho had once begun, as if lie would really never 
end! 

“Now, you young beggar,” said he, opening tlie half-door of tho 
cook’s caboose and shoving mo inside, “ let us seo how soon you can 
light a fire an’ make the water in tho coppers boil. I'll fill ’em for you 
while you’re putting the sticks in; so heave ahead, an’ I’ll fetch a 
bucket or two from the scuttle butt! ” 
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Ho spoke of this as if ho wore conferring a favour on me, instead of 
only doing his own work; hut I didn’t answer him, going on to make 
a good fire with some wood and shavings, which Sam used to get from 
the carpenter and kept handy in tho corner of the galley, ready to 
hand when wanted. I know by this time, from practical experience, 
that words on hoard ship, where cabin boys are concerned at all 
events, generally lead to “ more kicks than ha’pence,’* as tho saying 
goes! 

Soon, 1 had a good blaze up, and the steward on his part filling the 
coppors, they were both shortly at boiling-point; when, going aft to 
his pantry, Jones fetched out a pound of coffee, which ho chucked into 
the starboard copper, which held about four gallons and was not quite 
filled to tho brim. He evidently determined to propitiate tho crew 
at the start by giving them good coffee for once and plenty of it; for, 
there were only eighteen hands in the fo’c’s’le, now that Sam had 
gone, besides himself and me—leaving out the captain and mates, who 
belonged to tho cabin, and of course did not count in, but who inado 
our total complement in the ship twonty-tliree souls all told. 

Jones, too, dowsod into tho copper a tidy lot of molassos, to sweeten 
tho coffee; and so, when it was presently served out promptly at 
“ eight bells,” he won golden opinions in this his first essay at cooking 
the men afi declaring it prime stuff. I think, though, I ought to have 
liad some of the crodit of it, having lighted tlic fire and seen to every¬ 
thing save chucking in the coffee and molasses, which anybody could 
have done! 

Joues kept me too busy in tlio galley to allow me time to speak t,o 
Tom Bullover and Hiram Bangs, when they turned out to velio vo the 
port watch; but, later on, when tho decks had boon washed down and 
the sun was getting well up in the eastern horizon, flooding tho ocean 
with the rosy light of morning, I had an opportunity of tolling my 
friend tho carpenter of what 1 had soon in the cabin. 

Much to my disgust, however, he laughed at my account, of Sam 
Jodfoot’s ghost having appeared, declaring that I had been dreaming 
and imagined it all. r 

“No, Charley, I wouldn’t believe it if you went down on your 
bonded knees an’ sworo it, not save I seed Sam with my own eyes, 
an’ even then I’d have a doubt,” said Tom, grinning in tho most 
exasperating way. “ Way, look thore, now, at tho skipper on tho poop, 
as right as ninepcnco! If he’d been in the stato you say, an’ were so 
orfully frightened, an’ had seed Sam’s sperrit, as you wants to make 
me swallow, do ye think he’d look so perky this mornin’ ? ” 

I could hardly believe my eyes. 

Yes, there was Captain Snaggs, braced up against the poop rail in his 
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usual place, with one eye scanning the horizon to windward and the 
other inspecting the sails aloft, and his biliygoat board sticking out as 
it always did. Ho lookod as hearty as if nothing had happened, the 
ouly sign that I could see of his drunken fit of the night before being 
a cut across the bridge of his long hooked nose, and a slight discolora¬ 
tion of his eye on the port side, the result, no doubt, of his fall on the 
cabin floor. 

Tom Bullover could read my doubts in my face. 

“ Yoij must have droamod it, Charley, T s’poso, on account of all 
that talkin’ we had in the fo'c’s’le about ghostosses afore you went aft 
an’ turned in, an’ that’s what’s the matter,” ho repeated, giving mo a 
nudge in the ribs, while he added more earnestly: “Aid, if I was 
you, my boy, I wouldn’t mention a woid of it to another soul, or tho 
hands *11 chaff the life out of you, an’ you’ll wish you were a ghost 
yeiself! ” 

Tom moved off as he uttered those last words with a chuckle and 
accompanied by an expressive wink, that spoke volumes; and, seeing 
his advice was sound, I determined to act upon it, although tho fear 
struck me that Jones, tho steward, would mention it even if T didn’t, 
just to make me tho laughing-stock of tho crew. 

However, I had no time ihen lor reflection, Captiin Snaggs, as if 
to show that ho had all his wits about him still, calling out for tho 
hands ioiward to overhaul tho studding sail gear and rig out the 
booms; and, by breakfast time, when tliejdeward and I had to busy 
ourselves again in tho galley, tho Denver City was covered with a 
regular pyramid of canvas, that seemed to extend from tho truck to 
the deck, and she was racing through the water at a rate of ton knots 
or more,'with a clear sky above and a model ate sea below, and a steady 
noi’-nor’-west wind after us. 

At noon, when the captain took the sun and told us forward to 
“make it eight bolls,” we learnt that we were in longitude 8° IB 7 W. 
and latitude 19° 20' N., or well to the westwards of the Scilly Islands, 
and so really out at sea and entered on our long voyago to California. 

This fact appearod to give no little satisfaction to tho crow, 
who raised a chorus whenever a ropo had to he pulled or a brace 
taughtened, tho fine weather and brighter surroundings making tho 
sailors apparently forget, with that sort of happy knack for which 
seafaring folk are generally distinguished, all tho rough time we had 
coming down St. George’s Channel, when off the Tuskar, and tho 
terrible events of the preceding day. 

That very afternoon, indeed, the last; act that was to blot out poor 
Sam Jedfoot’s memory from the minds of all the hands took place, 
the skipper ordering the usual auction of the dead man’s effects to ho 
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held on the fo’c’s’le; when, such is tho comedy of life, the very men 
who were so'indignant about the captain shooting him a few hours 
before now cut jokes about tho poverty of the darkey’s kit, when his 
sea-chest was opened and its contents put up for sale to the highest 
bidder! 

Sam’s banjo led to a spirited competition, Hiram Bangs finally suc¬ 
ceeding in becoming its purchaser for five dollars, which Captain Sn&ggs 
was authorized to deduct from the American sailor’s wages, and credit 
it to the cook’s account, should any of the dead man’s heirs or assigns 
apply for any balance due to the poor darkey when the ship arrived 
in port. The rest of the things only fetched a trifle; and with the 
disposal of his goods and chattels all recollection of the light-hearted 
Sain, who wa^ once the life of tho fo’c’s’le, passed out of every one’s 
mind. Hiram stowed the banjo away in his box, for he could not 
play it, and had only bought it from its association with its late owner, 
who used to make him, he said, merry and sad, “ jist as the durned 
nigger liked,” with tho melody he drew from the now silent strings. 

And yet, somehow or other, it seomed destined that Sam should not 
he so toon forgotten, at least by me; for, in the evening, when I brought 
in the cabin dinner and remained to wait at tabic, in lieu of tho steward, 
who was too much occupied in cooking to come aft, Captain Snaggs 
brought up the subject again. 

He was in high spirits at the manner in which the ship was travell¬ 
ing along, appearing to have quite recovered from his drinking bout; 
and when I uncovered the dish that I placed before him, he made a joke 
about it to tho first-mate, who, according to custom, shared meals with 
tho skipper in the cuddy, and always sat down the same timo that ho 
did, the second-mate having to shift by himself, and eat when he had 
tho chance between watches. 

11 Guess thaar ain’t no jalap in this lot, Flinders, hey ? ” said tho caj>- 
tain, with a snigger; 44 thet thaar cuss of a stooard would be too skeart 
of my fixin* him same as 'I done thet durned nigger to try on any 
games, you bet! ” 

‘‘ I reckon so, boss,” replied the other, with his mouth full, stuffing 
away in his usual fashion. 44 You potted the coon nicely, you did; 
an’ sarved him right, too, for meddlin’ with the grub. I thought I wer 
pizened sure! ” 

•“ An’ so did I, by thunder! ” echoed Captain Snaggs, bringing his fist 
down with a bang on the tablo, that almost made Mi. Flinder’s plate 
leap out of the 44 fiddle ” in which it was placed, to prevent it from spill¬ 
ing its contents as tho ship rolled. u I did so, by thunder! I sw’ar, or 
else I wouldn’t a’ shot the cuss. Them hands furrud thinks I’m going 
to be sich a durned fool as to call in at Bahia or Bio, an’ make a statement 
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of the case, telling how the nigger got overboard; but you catch me 
stoppin’ at any a port ’fore I drops anchor in ’Frisco. You knows better 
nor that, Flinders, hey ? ” 

The first-mate* sniggered sympathetically at this, expressing by a 
wink his confidence in the' skipper’s promise to the men; and the two 
laughed with much heartiness and fellow feeling over the credulity of 
those who had been so easily satisfied, and gone back to their work, 
confidently trusting in Captain Snaggs’ word and honour. 

A little later on, the captain, when the rum liottlo was produced, 
alludod *to liia excess of the night before in the same jocular 
way:— 

“ Must keep rather a stiffer helm this ovenin’, Flinders,” # he observed, 
helping himself to a tumbler!ul, and then passing on the bottle to the 
mate ; “ guess I wer a bit spi ung yesterday ? ” . 

*’ Aye, cap, you lied y’r load,” replied Mr. Flinders, with a grin; add¬ 
ing, however, in fear of the skipper taking offence: “ Not moro’n you 
coulcl carrj, though. You scooted down the companion all right at 
eight hells.” 

“ Thct’s so,” said the other; “ but, d’ye know, Flinders, I was flura- 
muxed up inter a heap when I got below an’ saw snakes terrible. X 
guess I seed, too, thet air dinned nigger, an’ lied a notion be wer come 
back agen to liaunt me—I did so,-Flinders, by thunder! ” 

u You must take keor, cap,” responded the first-mate to this con¬ 
fession. “ If you don't draw in a bit you’ll be lievin’ the shakes, an’ 
that VI never do, I leckon.” 

*" T gue« not; but last night I wor kinder oveicomo with all the 
nmss, an’ might jist liev swallowed a drop or so too much, T reckon. 
Good rum can’t hurt nary a one—that is, in moderation, Flinders, 
st rictly in moderation.” 

So saj ing, Captain Snaggs helped himself to anothor stiff tumbler¬ 
ful ; and liow many more glasses he had afterwai ds I could not say, as 
ho dismissed mo just then, telling mo I could go forwards when 1 had 
cleared away the things—which I did in a jiffy, glad to quit the cabin 
and its occupants. 

On reaching the fo’cVle, T found that the stcwsftd had, as I perceived, 
told the men of my fright, and so I got finely chaffod about 11 Sam’s 
ghost.” The next day I was revenged though, for Jones spoiled tho 
crew’s dinner, and got so mauled by the indignant sailors that he had 
to boat a retreat back to the cabin, and givo up ingloriously his brief 
tenancy of the galley. Hiram Bangs was elected cook in his place by 
the hands, with whom the captain left the matter, to settle it as they 
pleased; and, as the good-natured Yankee selected me to be his u mate ” 
or assistant, by this means I was relieved of any further association 
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witli the Welshman and released from his tyranny, taking up my 
quarters thenceforth with the crew forward. 

The nor’-westerly wind lasted us right across the Bay of Biscay and 
down to the Western Islands, and we were only becalifted for a day or 
so, with light, variable breezes between the Azores and Madeira, when we 
picked up the nor’-east trades, which rattled us onward past the Canaries 
and Cape Verde; and all went well on board, nothing eventful happening 
until we were close up with the equator, in latitude 7° N., and longi- 
tudo about 28° W., when, late in the evoning of our thirtieth day out, 
just as the man at the wheel had been relieved, and the port watch, 
under charge of the first-mate, come on duty at “ eight bells,” I smelt 
something burning in the forepcak. Looking to see what was tho 
matter, 1 noticed a thin column o£ smoke coming up from the small 
hatch under the fo’c’s’le. 

Of course, I went aft at once and told Mr. Flinders, who would not 
believe me at first; but, one of the othei hands coming up behind us 
and bringing the same report, he was at length induced to descend the 
poop ladder and go forward to see for himself, muttciing the while, 
though, that it was “ all a pack o’ durned nonsense! ” 

He did not think this long, however, for hardly had he got beyond 
tlio longboat, when the smoke, which had got much denser while he had 
been wasting time palavering without taking action, blowing into his 
face convinced him that tho matter was really serious. * 

All his nonchalance was gone in a momont, as well as his discretion; 
for, without pausing to consider tho effect that any sudden disclosure of 
tlie dangci might have on tho crow by destroying their coo/ness and 
pluck, he ioared out at the pitch of his voice, as ho banged away wi*h 
llie heel of his boot on the deck:— 

“All hand-, ahoy I Tumble upthaar! Tumble up! The ship’s on 
fire in the hold! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

CAPE HORN WEATHER. 

“ Je-rusahem ! 99 exclaimed Captain Snaggs, rushing out from tho 
cabin in his night-shirt, having just turned in, and not stopping to 
dress, which the fluttering white garment and thin logs showing 
beneath plainly demonstrated. This I noticed whon the mass of heavy 
clouds with which the sky was covered overhead shifted for a moment, 
allowing a stray gleam from the watery moon to light i) the dock, and 
saw the skipper hurrying up to tho scene of action, where he was the 
first to arrive. “ What’s all this durned muss about? ” 

Jan Steenbock answered him. He had not gone below when his watch 
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was relieved, and being attracted by the row, was now preparing for 
emergencies by rigging a hose on to the head pump, so that this 
could be at once passed down into the hold if necessary—the first- 
mate being too frightened to do anything, even to reply to the captain 
whon ho spoke. Indeed, he seemed perfectly paralysed with fear. 

“ Dere vas shinoke come out \roin ze forepeak,” said the second-mate, 
in his deep guttural tones; “ and I ziuks dere vas one fire in ze liolt. 
Mishtcr Vlindcrs vas give de alarm and cal’t all hands.” 

“Guess I liecrd thet; an’, I reckon,Mr. Flinders hod hotter lievcoined 
an’ told me quietly, instead of skearin’ everybody into a blue funk! ” 
snapped out Captain Snaggs, dancing about oh his spindlesliank legs 
like a pea on a hot griddle, and dodging the smoke as it “puffed in his 
face, wliiltj'peering forward to see whence it came. “ Hev any of you 
chaps ben down below to prospect wlmar the durned thing is?” 

“It vas in ze fovepoak, capten,” said Jan Stcenbock, in response to 
tins question. “ I vas sec it myselfs.” 

“ Is the hose ready ? ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! ” shouted back a score of voices, all hands being now 
on deck and every one forward, save the helmsman and steward, 
the latter, no doubt, snoozing away comfortably in his bunk, and not 
troubling himself about the disturbance, thinking, if he thought at all, 
that the call of the first-mate was only probably to shorten sail, in 
which case lie might just as well remain where he was. “ The hose is 
rigged and the head pump manned, sir.” 

“Then let her rip! ’ shouted the skipper. u Go it, my hearties, an’ 
flood it out. I’ve lied nary afire aboard my ship afore; an’ I don’t 
want to bo burnt out now, I reckon, with all them dry goods an’ 
notions below, by thunder! Tut your backs into it, ye lubbers, an’ 
let her rip, I tell ye ; she’s all oak! ” 

One party of men attended to the pump, Jan Steen bock directing 
the end of the hose down the half-opened hatch, tlio lid having been 
partly slipped off by some one. The captain ranged the rest along 
the gangway, passing tho buckets; these a couple of others standing 
in tho forechains dipped in the sea, and hauljng "them up, handed 
them full to those nearest, the skipper clutching hold when they 
reachedjiim, and chucking their contents down below. 

The smoke in a minute or two perceptibly diminished in volume; 
and, presently, only a thin spiral wreath faintly stole up, in lieu of tire 
thick clouds that had previously almost stifled us. 

A wild hurrah of triumph burst from the crew; and tho second- 
mato was just about descending into the forepeak, to get nearer the fire 
and see whether it had been thoroughly put out, when tho entire 
cover of the hatchway was suddenly thrown violently off, and the 
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dripping head and shoulders of a man appearing right under his very 
nose startled the Bane so much that he almost tumbled backward on 
the deck, although, impassive as usual, he did not utter a cry. 

The captain did though. 

“ By the jumping Jehosophat! ” he yellod out, hopping back precipi¬ 
tately, with his night-shirt streaming out in tho wind, making his 
legs, feel r&ther chilly, I should think, 44 who in thunder’s thaar ? ” 
“Me,” replied a husky voice, the owner whereof coughed, as if he 
were pretty well suffocated with the smoko and water. 44 It’s all right; 
it’s only me.” * 

44 Jerusalem! ” ejaculated Captain Snaggs, rather puzzled. “ Who’s 
4 me ’ I’d like # to know, I guess ? ” 

“ Tom Bullover,” answerod my friend the carpenter, now lifting 
himself out of tho forepeak; and then shaking himself like a big 
Newfoundland dog, lie scattered a regular shower bath around. 
44 It’s all right below, and there’s no fire there no longer.” 

“ An’ what in the name of thunder wer ye a-doin’ on down thaar, 
hey ? ” asked the skipper, quite flabbergasted at his unexpected appear¬ 
ance, looking like a veritable imp from the lower regions, all blackonod 
and begrimmed, for the moon escaping from tho veil of vapour that 
now nearly concealed the entire vault of the heavens just then shone 
down on us again, throwing a sickly light on the scene. 44 ITow kern 
ye to l)e down in tho forepeak at all, my joker ? ” 

44 1 went down just afol-e my watch was up to look up a sparo old 
tops’l we stowed away there, me and Hirain, tho week afore last, to sco 
whether it wouldn’t do in place o’ that main to’gallant w S carried 
away yesterday,” replied Tom, rather sheepishly; 44 an’ I s’pose i fell 
asleep, for it was only the water you kept a-pouring down as woke me 
up, an’ I were most drownded afore I could reach tho ladder an’ catch 
hold of the coamiu’ of the hatch to climb up.” 

44 An’ sarve ye right, too, if we hod drownded ye, by thunder! ” 
roared Captain Snaggs, thoroughly incensed, 44 ye durned addle¬ 
headed lubber! I guess ye hed a lantern with ye, hey ? ” 

44 Yes,” confessed the delinquent; 44 in course I took a l"ght down to 
see what I was a-doin’ of.” 

44 4 In course’!” repeated the captain, in savage mimicry of Tom’s 
way of speaking; 44 an’ yer durned lantern got upsot, or kicked over, 
or sunthin’, an’ sot fire to the sails ? ” 

44 No, sir, there’s nothing hurt to mention,” replied Tom, more coolly; 
“ it was only some old rags and greasy waste that the cook shoved 
down there that caught, which were the reason it mado such a big 
smoke.” 

The skipper snorted indignantly at this explanation; and then, 
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craning his long neck over the hatch, he sniffed about, as if trying to 
detect some special smell. * 

“ Big smoke, hey! ” he cried, as ho stood upright again, and shook 
his list in Tom’s face. “ I guess thet’s jest the ticket, ye thunderin’ 
liar! Ye’ve been shamming Abraham in yer watch, an’ sneaked 
down thaar to hev a pipe on tho sly, when you should hev bin mindin’ 
yer dooty, thet’s what’s the matter, sirree; hut I’ll make you pay for 
it, ye skulkin’ rascallion. I’ll stop ye a month’s wages for the damage 
done t 9 the ship—if not by the fire, by the water we’ve hove in to put 
it out, an’ ye ken tote it up, if ye like, ycrself! ” 

Captain Snag-gs then ordered the second-mate to go down and soe if 
all danger were really over, and nothing left smouldering, not trusting 
to Tom’s assurance to that effect. When Jan Stecnbock came up 
again presently with a satisfactory report, the captain, who was now 
shivering with the wet and exposure in such a light and airy costume, 
returned, back to his cabin to finish his sleep in peace, not, however, 
without giving a rating to Mr. Flinders, for his behaviour, which he 
said was as had as that of the carpenter.* The starboard watch were 
then told that they might go below, though it was getting on for mid¬ 
night, when they would havo to turn out again, and keep the deck till 
the morning. 

I don’t know how it was, hut, from that night, everything went 
wrong with the ship. 

Tho very next afternoon a tremendous thunderstorm broke over us, 
and a njsty blue, zigzagging streak of lightning struck our mizzen- 
ro^ al mast, splintering the spar and sending the tye-block down on tho 
poop, nearly killing the second-mate. If it had been Mr. Flinders it 
wouldn’t havo mattered so much, but Jan Steenbock was a decent 
fellow and a good seamen, being much 1 iked * by all hands, barring the 
skipper, who, of course,' disliked him because ho took the men’s part 
and let them havo easy times of it in his watch. 

This was the beginning of a fourteen days’ spell we had of rolling 
about in tho sweltering calms of the Doldums; and then, when wo at 
last managed to drift across the Line, wo had another fortnight’s stag¬ 
nation before we met the south-east trades, only a couple of degrees or 
so belotv the equator. By this time every man on board was heartily 
sick of the ship and tired of his company, for the captain was con¬ 
tinually grumbling with the mates and hazing the crew, and the hands 
as constantly falling out among themselves. Only my two friends, Tom 
Bullover and Hiram, the Yankee sailor, really remained chummy or 
contented out of the whole lot. The rest seemed thoroughly dissatisfied, 
complaining of their grub and everything. Some of them declared, too, 
that the vessel was unlucky and under a curse, saying that they heard 
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strange noises at night in the hold, though I did not think much ol 
this, Tom and Hiram between them having nearly succeeded in chaffing 
me out of my belief in having seen Sam Jedfoot’s ghost 

On getting a fair wind again, the ship,'which had lost almost a lunar 
month through bad weather, and calms and no weather at all, began 
to travel once more southward, steering almost west-sou’-west on the 
port tack; but as we reached down the South American coast-line 
towards Cape Horn, we nearly came to grief on the Abralhos, the Denver 
City just escaping laying her bones there by “ the skin of her teeth,” to 
use Tom Bullover’s expression to me next morning, as I was "serving 
out the coffee—the peril having been met in the middle watch, when I 
was asleep, und knew nothing about it until it was over and wo 
were sailing on serenely once more. 

Then, again, off the mouth of the La Plata, when nearly opposite 
Buenos Ayres, although, of course, some five hundred miles or more 
from the land, we suddenly encountered a terrific pampero, as the 
storms of that region are styled; and, if Captain Snaggs hadn’t smelt 
this coming in time, we should have been dismasted and probably 
gone to the bottom with all hands. 

As it was, we only managed to furl the upper sails and clew up the 
courses before the wind caught us, heeling the vessel over almost 
broadside on to the sea; and then everything had to be let go by the 
run, the ship scudding away right before the gale, as if towed by wild 
horses, with the sheets and halliards and everything flying, for at first 
the hail that accompanied the wind beat down on us so fearfully that 
no one was able to face it and go aloft. 

That nigbt, one of the bands who came up to the galley to light his 
pipe, and who had previously spoken of the noises he had noticed, as 
ho said, about the deck during the still hours of the early morning, 
when all sounds seem so much louder than in the daytime, both aboard 
ship and ashore, declared that during the height of the pampero he had 
heard Sam Jedfoot’s voice distinctly singing that old negro ballad of 
which be used to be so fond when in life, chaunting it almost regularly 
every evening on the fo’c’s’le to the accompaniment of his banjo 

“Oh, doyrn in Alabama, 'fore 1 wer sot free, 

I lobbed a p’oofcy yaller gal, an* fought dat she lobbed me l ” 

Of course Hiram Bangs and Tom Bullover, who were smoking inside 
the galley at the time, laughed at the man for his folly; hut he persisted 
in his statement, and went away at last quite huffed because they 
would not believe him. 

This was not the end of it all, however, as events will show. 

(To be continued .) , 
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SEVENTEEN YEARS AND FOUR MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONG 
THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 
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I wait to hear what tho Doctor has to say. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tom and I entertain the chief with the game of hot hoilod beans—I turn schoolmaster—Otti 
house on the hill—We enjoy a long spell of good Inch—powering clouds—The details of a 
terrible conspiracy—-Brewers ahead 1 

T70R &H the knowledge, however, the chief and his people were likely to derive os 
t- to the art of writing by simply watching the passage of our correspondence, 
they might as well have stared at a sound egg in hopes of penetrating the mysteries 
of the growth of the chick within; it happened, therefore, that by the time the 
exchange of bark notes had continued for ten minutes or so the chief began to 
yawn and exhibit signs of impatience, pushing away the last note which was 
submitted to him with a gesture which plainly implied his growing suspicion that 
we were fooling him. * 

To allow his suspicion to continue was to let his favour cool, yet how to reassure 
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1dm seemed to me the most difficult thing in the world. Suddenly, however, my 
good genius put into my head an idea on which I resolved to act instantly. First 
warning Tom as to what I was about to do, I took from my arm one of the six 
gold rings, and, placing it in the hands of Anakraja, made him understand that he 
was to conceal it where he chose, I meanwhile turning away so that I might net 
see, but Tom looking on, and assisting me to discover the whereabouts of the hidden 
ring by means of a few words written on a piece of bark. In fact, it was nothing 
but the old English game of “ hot boiled beans” simplified by the hunter being 
informed where the game lay. 

Ridiculous as it was, however, it captivated their ignorant minds at once; and 
no sooner had Anakraja explained to the chief the miracle I was about to attempt 
than the old fellow brightened up wonderfully, as of course did his court, with the 
exception of Anakraja, who was evidently very anxious, and fearful that this new 
experiment of his proMg&s would fail, lie, however, took the ring, while I turned 
my head and covered it entirely with the goat-siun cloak ; but, to make quite sure, 
by the chiefs direction my head was further enveloped in a cloth, so that I had 
difficulty in breathing. After about a minute the cloth was removed (though I was 
not allowed to look round towards my confederate), and a slip of bark placed before 
me: on it was scrawled, 44 Look under the right foot of tho little man with a scar 
on his cheek.” Of course I walked straight to the individual indicated, and, 
touching his right leg, discovered the ring amidst the wondering ejaculations of all 
present, except Tom, who could not forbear laughing outright, and who audibly 
expressed his conviction that the chief and his party were a set of nincompoops; 
and, indeed, it was ludicrous, though at the Game time pitiful, to witness their 
amazement at the performance of a feat easy to a baby who only knew its A, I>, C. 
For a moment it seemed a shameful thing to practise on their ignorance, but there 
instantly ensued the reflection that tho ait of discoursing withont tho assistance ot 
those primo organs of understanding, too tongue and the cars, was indeed a 
marvellous business, and one that might very naturally excite surprise among u 
people becoming acquainted with it for the first time. 

Taking the tell-tale bark, the chief scanned it with great earnestness, and then 
calling the little man with the scar forward, took to glancing from his figure to the 
figures written, evidently supposing that he should fiud some resemblance ; but ho 
presently shook his perplexed head, ejaculating— 

44 It isn’t a bit like him! Where are his hands? where arc his legs? Even 
thpugli he were chopped into the smallest pieces he would be more like a man 
than this is 1” 

After a little reflection, however, he seemed resolved to put the magic art to a 
severer test. Taking the ring, he went out, accompanied by his councillors and 
Tom Cox, and leaving me in the house in the custody of Anakraja rnd some 
others. After awhile the party returned without Tom, but bearing from him a 
written intimation that the ring was concealed in a bag of rice under a mat at the 
foot of the great post at the end of the village. Thither I immediately turned, 
followed by them all, and, arriving at the post, turned back the mat, plunged my 
hand into the rice-bag, and, withdrawing the ring, handed it to the astonished 
chief. lie turned the ring over and over with a serious countenance, and it was 
evident that the matter had got fast hold on his mind, and was not likely to fade 
from it with the subsidence of his astonishment. His followers hod. no doubt. 
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expected an afternoon's entertainment with the “ talking bark,” and looked not a 
little astonished when, with the exception of Anakraja, they were all dismissed, 
and while Tam and I were comfortably installed in the house of the chief doctor, 
the .latter and the chief retired to consult together. A feast of fowls and goat's 
flesh, with palm wine and tamarinds, was speedily placed before us, and ere the 
repast was over there arrived from the “ palace” a present for Tom of cloth and 
gold rings, with the additional present of a handsome kris for myself. A very 
satisfactory evening was that for Tom and me, though, to speak the truth, wo 
regarded our situation from very different points of view, Tom’s practical mind 
ignoring^hc romantic, and finding nothing enjoyable in reclining in an outlandish 
hut surrounded by the presents of an outlandish potentate, who, while to the rest 
of tho Christian world he was nothing but a pirate and a barbarous cut-throat, to 
us was favourably inclined. Nevertheless, while Tom insisted that tho chief was a 
rascal whom he should like of all things to knock on the head, and that, rather than 
lay puffing villanously strong tobacco on a Bornean mat, he would be smoking 
Virginian and drinking beer in an honest Stepney tap-room, ho could not but 
admit that the gold arm-rings were worthy of some consideration, being worth, as 
he computed, at least ten guineas each. In the midst of our discussion, however, 
a messenger made his appearance and conducted me to the council-house, where 
tho chief and Anakraja awaited me. 

Our conference was very long, and—on account of our mutual ignorance each 
of the other’s language-very tedious. This, however, was the gist of it. The 
chief, who was a shrewd and sensible man, had at onco been struck with the 
importance of the art I had introduced, and was very anxious to be informed 
whether it was in my power to confer it on him, on Anakraja, and on a few 
others, in whose hands the government of Magiqdano was, u so that,” said he, 
“my words may live after I have uttered them, and bo no longer at the mercy of 
ears whiclwaro wilfully deaf or inclined to treachery.” 

Now here was a proposition! I, the Whitechapel charity lad, who, on the very 
last occasion of attending school, was whipped for spelling “ worshipful” with two 
V s, was suddenly called on to induct the rulers of a nation into the arts of reading 
and writing! However, there was no help for it; had I declared myself incapable, 
I should not have been believed; besides, I could not but be alive to the fact that 
in my attompts to teach them I should myself be gaining knowledge, and, if 
successful, it was impossible to say what amount of advantage I should get out of 
the business. So I boldly replied that it was very possible to impart to persons 
were patient enough the arts which had so astonished them, but that, in the first 
place, it would be necessary for me to acquire a knowledge of the Dyak tongue. 
To this the chief at once agreed, and on the spot gave Anakraja instructions to 
afford me # and my companion every facility for learning the rudiments of tho Dyak 
language—in fact, intimated that, for the present, he was to devote himself 
entirely to our instruction. 

Matters having arrived at this pass, I thought it a good time to push them a 
little further, both for the success of the hare-brained scheme I had embarked on, 
and for the comfort of Tom and myself while it was progressing. I therefore 
informed the chief that quiet would be chiefly essential, and that it was impossible 
to obtain in or near his village; whereupon he graciously replied that I might select 
any spot I chose for a house, and that his slaves should set about building it at once. 
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I also inquired if he had any paper or pencils in his possession, thinking it likely 
that, amongst the plunder of ships which, from time to time, had fallen into his 
hands, it was not unlikely that Buch things might be included. But neither ho nor 
Anakraja understood what I meant, till at last a bright idea seemed to strike the 
doctor, and he hurried off—to return presently, bearing in his hand a sort of short* 
handled birch-broom, covered with what seemed to be fresh whitewash, and placed 
it in my hands with a confidence which betokened his conviction that he had hit on 
the very thing. This implement, however (which I afterwards discovered to be a 
Dyak paint-brush, and used for decorating prahus), I was compelled to return to 
my obliging friend, at the same time intimating that the article I required was of a 
somewhat smaller and more delicate character, whereon the chief beckoned me to 
follow him to his store-house, which, as before mentioned, was at the rear of the 
audience-hall. <- 

This place, which was of considerable dimensions, appeared to be treasure-house, 
and armoury, and granary all in one; for, besides a great quantity of European 
cases, and boxes, and shipping gear, there was a stock of loose rice rising as high as 
the rafters, besides heaps of such vegetables and fruits as might be dried and stored, 
and wliich included yams and pumpkins, and onions and garlic, os well as lemons 
and pomegranates, and the nauka, or “jack,” and the pomplemose—all these fruits 
and vegetables, and very many others, fiourisliing in this delicious climate most 
luxuriantly. About the walls were hung all sorts of arms, and piled against 
several pieces of brass ordnance were shot and gunpowder in bags and barrels— 
the latter branded u Dartford,” telling, undoubtedly, of its source. I will not here, 
however, stay to enumorate the contents of the store-house, which the chief invited 
me to inspect with a view to my finding what I wanted. For some time the search 
seemed hopeless; but presently I spied, lying in an out-of-the-way corner, a ship’s 
ledger, with the clasps (which had doubtless formed the inducement to bring it 
ashore) wrenched off; this, however, was of small moment to me. I Y* 8 only too 
thankful to find its pages not more than a quarter covered with writing, leaving 
me a good two hundred leaves, clean and fairly ruled. U I will make shift for a 
pencil after this stroke of fortune,” thought I; but, at that very moment, my eyes 
lighted on a cabin-desk, forced and empty, and upside-down; but, as there 
happened to be just such a one in Captain Prcscot’s cabin, 1 knew that it had 
secret drawers between the real bottom and the false, and thought it likely that 
these same receptacles might have remained undiscovered. I gave the bottom of 
the desk a tap with my fist, and, sure enough, my surmise w r as correct: there were 
two secret drawers, and neither had been opened. 

Seeing that the desk itsoif had been much knocked about, had lost its hinges 
and its lock, and was otherwise spoiled, I jnade no scruple of giving the bottom a 
vigorous kick, when, to the chiefs wonder and delight, a litter of curious things 
were immediately brought to light and strewn over the floor. It must have been a 
Spanish merchantman that had yielded this article of plunder, for among the things 
that tumbled out were five rolls of Spanish gold pieces, which, being scattered from 
their rotten papers by the fall, the chief hastily scrambled togethei and thrust into 
the folds of his robe. Besides these there was a goodly roll of foreign bank-notes; 
and as the chief, after glancing at them, threw them away contemptuously, while 
he gave his entire and delighted attention to a stick of red sealing-wax, I thought it 
no sin to clap the notes within the leaves of my ledger, thinking that one day they 
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might he of considerable use to me. There was, in a shagreen case, a pair of gold* 
rimmed spectacles, which, for Ribut Bungat’s amusement, I set astride my nose, and 
caused him to laugh very heartily; then he must needs try them on his noaft arid 
they happening to be well adapted to his failing sight, his delight, as he looked 
about him and saw things plainer than he had seen them for years, was extreme; 
and, indeed, they really''were valuable to him, and would, no doubt, have afforded 
him many an hour’s comfort had he been allowed to keep them; but no Gooncr 
did his greedy old mother see them, than, although she might as well have worn 
them on the back as the front of her head, for all the assistance they lent to her 
purblind^yes, she insisted on having them, and to the da£ of her death they were 
added to the skull-cap, the false teeth, and her other adornments, and made of her 
such a figure as is never seen in England except it be on the fifth of November. 

However, to return to the contents of the desk. Besides th^gold and the notes, 
and the other things already enumerated, there were many papers and documents,, 
the nature of which I did not understand, and a set of ivory tablets, and, better 
than all, a bundle of quill pens. Ink, as might have been expected, there was 
none; but that I knew was an article for which a substitute might easily enough 
be made in any place where berries grew. So with my ledger and my other 
treasures I walked off contentedly enough, leaving the old chief busily kicking at 
the bottoms of European sea-chests and packing-cases, in hopes of finding them 
false and the depositories of further wealth. 

Our first business was to fix on a convenient site for a house, and then to set 
about building it. The first was a matter easily decided, for about a hundred yards 
from the beach there was a gently rising lull of considerable elevation, and delight¬ 
fully covered with verdure. This spot, both Tom and I agreed, was all that could 
be desired as the site of our abode, affording as it did both retirement and a fair 
look-out over that vast and trackless road by which alone we could ever hope to 
escape; for, after all, to escape.was our foremost desire, and, could we have spied a 
ship of any sort within swimming distance, we would cheerfully have turned our 
backs on Magindano and the fair prospect it offered, and, leaving our rings, and our 
necklaces, and our raiment of costly fur, and every other present we had received 
on the shore, swum naked away. 

Not that we were for tire present at all depressed because no ship came to 
> olievb us. We had suddenly grown to be individuals of importance, honoured by 
the chief, and with the services of his slaves at our command. We resolved that 
our house should be after the English pattern—that is, as far as our ingenuity wcmld 
serve. On the summit of the hill we planned the building, and round about it, 
stretching about forty yards either way, »ve had the ground cleared and fenced, and 
an outhouse built for our poultry, and an inclosure for our goats and bullocks, and 
a sty for bur hogs; for Ribut Bungat was kind enough to give us permission to select 
such poultry and animals as we might desire from his own stock, which, by-the-bye, 
in reality meant the entire produce of the island. We should have liked to have 
added a horse, or it least an ass or a mule, to our establishment, but such animals 
are unknown in this region, as is likewise the dog. This latter fact rather alarmed 
us whea tii'st we were informed of it, as, from the little we had seen of the 
gloomy woods, we imagined that they must be inhabited by lions and bears, and 
that, without the naming voice of a dog, we should some night be attacked by a 
troop of ferocious animals, who at the least would devastate our goat-pens and 
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pigsties, even if they failed to penetrate to our house and devour us also; but to 
our satisfaction we were , ‘with truth, informed that neither the lion nor the tiger, 
nor, indeed, any of the larger breed of the feline species, were known at Magindano. 
Neither could we hear that a wolf, or a bear, or a fox had ever been seen on the 
island. In the forests are found the rhinoceros, or “ bodok,” as these people call 
him, and the stag and the buffalo, also such “ small deer 11 as tho rabbit, and the 
mouse, and the rat. Nor must I forget to mention the orang-outang, the “wild 
man of the woodsindeed, it would be uncivil not to make mention of a beast 
who, on our first attempts at settlement, treated ns with marked attention, rooting 
up our fences, and devastating our sprouting crops of beans, and cucumbers, 
and strangling our fowls, seemingly for the mere pleasure of the performance. 
Nor should I forget the host of little monkeys, some of them no bigger than a 
squirrel, who, from the very commencement, paid not the least respect to the 
fences and our other devices for privacy, but came in and took up their abodes 
above our very doorway; indeed, it was not till we had trained a biggish ring- 
tailed fellow to tho duties of watchman, and taught him how to handle a stick, that 
we could keep them out of the parlour. 

During tho progress of our house scarcely a day passed but we were honoured 
by a visit from tho chief and Anakraja, as well as others of the chiefs councillors; 
and on no occasion, from driving tho foundation-piles to the elevation of tho 
chimncy-pot, did they go away without being much edified and astonished. And 
not without good reason; as, for instance, never before had they seen such a 
necessary ingredient in tho construction of a house as sawn planks, nor was it likely 
that they should, considering that they were ignorant of such a tool as a saw. 
Hero occur rod Toni’s chance to astonish them ; and, though I much douR if his 
talent as a saw-cutter would have gained him credit in Sheffield, the specimens of 
that implement—both cross-cut and single-handled—were here regarded as miracles 
of perfection. It “was with those sawn boards that the walls of our house were 
composed, being overlapped and pegged (we had no nails) to the corner-posts. A 3 
for the roof, as we could obtain no substitute for tiles, we were obliged to call in 
the nativo thatcher, who, to do him justice, did his woik in a stylo that in its way 
was vciy superior to ours. We had a door liung with hinges (another wrinkle for 
the Bornean architect), and secured with a latch, and in the door was a sliding 
shutter to admit or shut out tlic light just as wo pleased, while round tho walls weie 
bored holes, which, together with the chimney-space, afforded us ventilation. Then 
recollecting the prahu-painting implement Anakraja had previously shown mo, 1 
made inquiries for it as well as for some paint. 

They know but two colouffe of paint in this country, red and white, rr, as they 
say, “ hot” and “ coldand I may as well hero state that these colours arc not 
used promiscuously or according to fancy, as colours arc among us. feed with 
the Dyak is symbolic of wax and bloodshed, and white of peace. Their war-prahus 
are “ hot”*—red-hot, in fact, for they arc painted entirely of tho fiery colour; and, 
should war threaten, the council-hall in which tho warriors meet to discuss tho 
imminent business would be daubed red from floor to ceiling; and ahould peace be 
restored it is no hard task to obliterate the sanguinary symbol, as the colours, white 
as yell as red, are prepared in water—the former being made of sea-shells manu¬ 
factured into lime, and the latter by crushing the seed-pods of a certain plant. 

Ours, however, was to bo a house of peace, and so the whitewash was brought 
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and applied plentifully within and without, giving the whole placo a beautifully 
cool and cleanly appearance. Our house furniture was neither elegant nor elabo¬ 
rate, but it Suited our purpose; we had a" large table and a couple of three-legged 
stools, and a couple of long forms for the use of company, should they prefer 
sitting in Christian fashion instead of squatting down on a mat. Up-stairs were 
our two bedrooms, and, having no fancy for bedsteads, we slung to tbe cross-' 
beams, by means of ropes of twisted bark, hammocks of stout native cloth-; and 
two wide bags of the same, stuffed full with soft grass, made us decent beds. 

When our house was quite finished the chief brought his mother to see it, and 
the novelty of the whole concern so enraptured the old woman that, as I was afraid 
would be file case, she wanted to take up her abode in it, and, knowing her sou’s 
disposition to oblige her in everything, I thought he would consent. One would 
have thought that he would have been glad to have got rid of <fche mercenary old 
creature, but filial affection is very remarkable among these barbarians: I have 
known a married man of forty or more reduced by his grief for his mother’s death 
to a bod of long sickness. In the present case this peculiar Dyak characteristic 
, luckily suited us, for Itibut Bungat, while he bemoaned his pain at disobeying his 
parent, implored her not to think of living apart from him, and compromised tbe 
matter by engaging to escort hex to the coveted abode just as often as she chose 
to visit it. With this she was forced to be content, and at last was got away with 
no more serious loss to us than both our three-legged stools, to which she took a 
fancy, and had conveyed to her abode in the village. 

And now commenced the happiest time it was ever my lot to experience. My 
wounds were so completely healed that I had forgotten all about them, as would * 
have been the case with Tom only that he was afflicted with deafness on the side 
from which his ear was missing. We were as well clothed as any grandee in the 
land, and as well fed, and, according to our way of tfiinking, better housed. Every 
morning \vg were waited on by two slaves from the village, who brought us a 
plentiful supply of fresh water, and took our orders for anything else we might 
require. We rose generally a little after sunrise, and, strolling down to the beach, 
took a bathe, or, loosening a couple of sampans from their moorings under the 
praliu shed, went a paddling race for half a mile or so ; and though wc at first got 
more exercise for our lungs than for our muscles out Of the amusement, by reason 
of our laughter each at the other’s bungling attempts to handle the paddles, after a 
few lessons we could manage them deftly enough. After our row or swim we 
would return to our little houso on the hill, and set about getting breakfast*r- 
adapting its ingredients to our appetites. One morning we would bake a sago 
cake, grill a couple of young chickens, and draw a quart or so of rich milk from 
our sleek little cow; or we would clap a joint of a fine young porker into our oven 
(Tom contrived a capital oven), and that, with a custard of rice and cream and 
eggs, and a bowl of palm wine, furnished just such a meal as a couple of hungry 
and hearty young fellows could do justice to. Then, and before the sun grqw too 
hot, wo would attend to our gardening and farming operations—Tom taking to the 
latter, and I to the former. Our garden was of the useful rather thun of the orna¬ 
mental sort, and, while it contained no flowers, yielded us a very plentiful supply 
of cucumbers, and pumpkins, and onions, as well ns a very sweet but coarse Bort of 
greens resembling sea-kale. Not, be it understood, that there is a dearth of flowers 
at Magindano; on tbe contrary, wherever you walk the woods are all aglow with 
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them, from the little vivid crimson flowers no bigger than the English forget-me- 
not to the gigantic and gorgeous pitcher-plant, which I shall presently have an 
opportunity of describing. It is on account, I suppose, of so many magnificent 
flowers growing in a wild condition that the Dyaks of these parts never think of 
cultivating them; indeed, the island is nothing but a vast garden from one end to 
the other. 

Our gardening and farming completed, it was time for Anakraja to make his 
appearance, when we would hold “ school” for two or three hours; that is, Anak¬ 
raja and I would hold school while Tom laid on Ills back and smoked his pipe, till, 
wearied with what he disrespectfully called the doctor’s gibberish, he turned over 
on his mat and went to sleep. Indeed, all poor Tom ever learnt of ^lio Dyak 
tongue was not much, and that at second hand from me. For my part, however, I 
gave the subject ipy best attention, so that within three months of the commence¬ 
ment I could hold easy conversations with my tutor, while he, being even more 
assiduous than myself, had learnt to spell and write such easy sentences as, “ Come 
and eat with me to-day,” and “ At time of high sun I will come to the house up 
hill.” Very proud of the achievement he was, too, and a very severe time his man 
had of it bringing “ notes” from the village to “the house up hill” from morning 
till night. Indeed, at such a furious rate did he take to letter-writing, and such a 
great sprawling hand did he write, that, had 1 allowed him to draw freely on my 
limited stock of writing-paper, lie would have consumed it in less than a fortnight, 
so after the first few days 1 suggested that he should make do with bark instead, 
using a quill pen and some of the white lime-wash as ink. 

It was not, however, till 1 began to teach Kibut Bungat that the business began to 
be really lucrative. The old chief was not apt at lcarniug, and the task of teaching 
him involved twice the patience, and at least three times the writing-paper, compared 
with that expended over Anakraja; but when he had mastered only as much of the 
art of writing as enabled him to play the game of “ hot boiled beans,” introduced 
by me, his delight was unbounded; and I never went to his houso but I camo 
away with a present either of cloth or gold rings; and on one occasion he presented 
me with a great yellow diamond from the island of Landa, of the value of 
which I had no idea till, many a year afterwards, it was submitted to a diamond- 
merchant in Bishopsgatc. 

Itibut Bungat was now never contented unless I was with him, except when ho 
accompaniod his fleet oil piratical excursions, when I was invariably “ advised” to keep 
within doors, or, at all events, not to stroll away from the foot of the hill atop of 
which our house was built. Nor were we-at all likely to forget the said “advice,” 
for if ever we attempted, while the chief was absent, to set out on a longish walk, 
or to take a boat for a row, wo were sure to encounter some “ head man” or other 
who would politely intimate the propriety of our turning back—if from the woods, 
because of a vicious rhinoceros, or because of head-hunters of a distant tribe who 
were known to be prowling there; if from sea, because of an approaching storm, 
because of sharks—any excuse, in fact, to induce us to refrain from a journey. 
Thus we were never so unhappy as when the chief was away, because it was at 
those times that the fact of our being prisoners was made so manifest. The 
saddening reflection was not, however, without its consolation: since the chief was 
so* careful of us, and so alert that wc did not escape, it was certain that there existed 
a means of escaping, if wc could only find it out 1 It was I who urged this argil- 
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ment, and afterwards I was very sorry for it; for from that very moment my 
companion (who, though he did not come in for so many presents as did I, went 
equal shares in all that I received), who every day was growing more and 
more discontented, talked of scarcely anything else, and mado many suggestions 
towards its consummation, which, if they 'had only been attempted, must have 
resulted in nothing but ruin. 

One of Tom’s forembst reasons for discontent was, that while the chief was at 
homo I was so constantly at the village, leaving him alone on the hill; and, 
flattering to my vanity as this marked inclination for my society on tho part of Iiibut 
Rungat may have been, it not altogether tended to my comfort. For hours I was 
closeted ♦ith the chief privately; I ate and smoked with him, and was present at 
his councils. Of course there really was nothing in all this. True, I had been 
able to serve Ribut Bungat in various petty matters, but all of them strictly applying 
to domestic economy, and none to political; indeed, it was impossible for me to make 
a single suggestion concerning the government of his territory, being ignorant of 
the commonest matter pertaining thereto. But the wiseacres about the chief chose 
to think differently; in their ignorance and superstition they attributed all the 
chief s vagaries to the influence of my “ talking paper;” and, though I believe that 
Ribut Bungat was now not a bit more wilful or obsti nate than ever, they thought that 
he was, and argued against and combated his simplest decisions in away that mado 
him furious as well as obstinate, and brought against them in reality what they 
before only suspected they Laboured under—the chief’s mistrust. And the more 
uneasy the old fellow was made the more he resorted to my company—purely for 
the sake of pastime, without doubt. That, however, was not their version of the 
matter; the unwelcome change was entirely laid at my door, and, though they affected 
to treat mo with extreme civility, their envy and jealousy were too apparent to be 
mistaken. Nay, from what afterwards came to mjr knowledge, I suspoct that we 
should, abgut this time, have been kidnapped and drowned, or secretly put to death 
in some other way, were it not for fear of the wonderful “ talking paper,” which 
might tell tales and make known the assassin. 

So things continued for something more than a year, at the end of which time 
I stood higher than ever in the chief’s esteem, as did Tom, who, though his dis¬ 
content had not at all abated, had contrived, by the introduction of a few common 
English appliances in iron in boat-building, to win for liimsclf the distinguished post 
of head ship-builder. I question, however, if lie would so well have succeeded had 
it not been for our old friend Anakraja, who of late had displayed towards Tom^is 
well as myself the most unbounded friendship, which was tho more remarkable as 
Tom’s bluntncss of speech and manner rather increased than softened with bis 
prosperity, and never on any occasion did I know him even to assume on ordinary 
friendlinqgs towards Anakraja, let alone to court his patronage. Nevertheless, for 
the past few weeks he had given to Tom more of his company than to me, and it 
was no uncommon thing for me, on my return from a visit to our house on tho 
hill, to find Tom and Anakraja in very close confabulation. 

“ What have you been talking about, Tom?” I would ask. 

u Oh, tho prahus and that sort of thing,” he would answer; but there was an 
end to his report, and ho seemed much relieved when I pursued my inquiries no 
further. • 

One evening, however, as Tom and I sat in our garden, refreshing ourselves 
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after the labours of the day with a pipe and a calabash of wine, Tom, after a 
deal of fidgeting and uneasiness, broke out at last with the following astounding 
question:— 

“ Reu, my lad! how would you relish boing Governor of Magindano?” 

“ Nay,” replied I, laughing, “ if we arc to pass an hour in castle-building, let it 
be of tho right sort. I would rather be King of England a hundred times. Ah, 
Tom 1 if I was King of England, and you-” 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Tom Cox impatiently; “you are so full of your 
romantic notions that there isn’t a serious matter-of-fact idea in you, I believe.” 

“ Why, it was you who started the castle-building, Tom; did you not ask mo 
how I should like to bo Chief of Magindano?” 

“That I did,” replied he, laying down his pipe and sinking his voice to a 
whisper; “ and whet’s more, Reuben, I meant what I said.” 

“ Very well, then,” said I, “ here’s my answer, as sober and serious as a monk, 
since it is your humour:—I should like it very much indeed.” 

Or,” continued he, “ would you rather sail away to England with enough of 
gold and diamonds to make you a rich man for the rest of your life?” 

lie continued to talk in such an anxious and serious tone that I began to suspect 
that he had been working in the sun without his palm-leaf cap. Anyhow I thought 
it best to humour him, so I answered— 

“ Well, I think that, of the two offers, Tom, I should accept the chieftainship. 
This is a wondcifully rich island. Any fellow with English wits who held tho 
reins here might make a very pretty thing of it.” 

“ One prize or the other would be worth running a considerable risk for; oh ? 
don’t you think so, Reuben ?” 

“ Any risk almost,” replied I; “ that is, any risk that endangered only a 
fellow’s lile. There are things, you know, Tom, that neither you nor I would 
venture for the greatest kingdom in the world.” 

“ I’d like to know what they aro I” observed Tom grimly. 

“ Well, there’s a longish string of them, Tom; here's one, anyhow—murder t” 

I saw that Tom winced at this; and, inasmuch as it showed that he was in 
his senses, I grew more alarmed, especially as ho maintained his earnest domcanour 
and his low, whispering tone. Singularly enough, too—though why 1 can’t say— 
while 1 could not but think that something was amiss, it likewise flashed to my 
mind, “ Anakraja is at the bottom of this business!” 

0 “ Why, yes,” observed Tom Cox H after a moment’s uncomfortable hesitation, 
“ murder is a thing I should be as loath to dabble in as yourself, my lad. I don’t 
think I could be brought to kill a fellow-creature—a fellow Christian creature, you 
understand, Reu—for all the jewels in the Tower. But killing aint always murder. 
It aint murder to knock a dog on the head—no, nor a bloodthirsty piratical old 
Dyak either. There, now you’ve got my opinion flat.” 

But I could plainly see it was not only Tom’s opinion that I had been put into 
possession of, but also of the clue to the secret that he was harbouring—that he was 
ashamed of, I am glad to add, for as he spoke he got up, and, walking away, stood 
leaning over the fence that encircled our little estate. I followed him quietly, and 
presently was by his side, leaning over the fence too. 

“ Go on, Tom,” said I; “ it’s plain enough you’ve got a cat in your bag, and 
maybe, from the small bit you’ve shown of her, I don’t much like her colour. But 
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let her out, Tom; perhaps X shall like her better whoa I see her fairly on 
her legs." 

u Well, it’s no eat of mine, Ecu, I assure you," returned he, half laughing. 
“ You ought to take kindly to it, as it belongs to a friend of yours.** 

u To Anokraja?" said I. 

u A good guesB," replied Tom. 44 And now just listen to me patiently for a few 
moments.” 

Then, still maintaining his cautious whisper, ho revealed to me the particulars 
of about as diabolical a plot as could well be conceived, tven by an unscrupulous 
savage such as Anakraja was, for, as I suspected, this latter worthy it was who 
had concocted it. With praiseworthy delicacy, Tom Cox approached the main of the 
plot with some reluctance, justifying and excusing himself in a rigmarolish way. 
This, however, was the gist of the business:—In throe days Eibut Bungat would Bet 
out with a fleet of five war-prahus, in search of such game as fortune might send him. 
As usual, ho would take with him his best fighting men, his most faithful adherents, 
os well as the greater part of his rowing slaves, who, it was known, were much 
attached to him, and would fight for him to death. Tom, as inspector of ships, was 
to be prime mover in the devilish tragedy that was to ensue within ten hours of 
the fleet leaving port. A plank in the undermost side of each prahu was to be 
partly removed, and the hole to be neatly plastered over with a glue-liko substance 
which Anakraja knew of, and which, though soluble, was very tenacious, and 
would resist the action of the water for several hours. The chief and his adherents 
thus disposed of, Tom and I wero to be placed in his stead at the head of affairs, 
with Anakraja foi our chief councillor and guide, and with such other men to fill the 
higher offices of the State as Anakraja might please to nominate; or, if Tom and I 
prcfeired it, Anakraja would take the reins, and, rewarding us with a shipload of 
wealth from the chief’s treasure-house, lend us a vessel and crew to carry us to 
Shanghai, whence we could proceed to England at our conw nicncc. 

44 There you are, my lad," said Tom, as he completed his precious revelation; 
44 now the cat is out entirely. What do you think of her ?” 

44 Answer me one question, Tom," said 1: 44 did Anakraja tell you to lay all 
this before me?" 

44 No, indeed," replied Tom hurriedly; u I wasn’t to breathe a word about it 
4 till it was all over. 4 Don’t tell a word of this to Orang Ecu’ ” (so 1 was c&Ucd), 44 said 
he, 4 for he is such a timid fellow he would be sure to confess to Eibut Bungat, and 
spoil us all.’ But I knew different, of course. I said to myself, 4 This scheme is a 
biggish load for one man to carry; I will tell Eeuben, and chanco it. He won’t 
breathe a word about it, I ora sure.* ” 

dust as I was about to tell Tom how mistaken he was in supposing that I would 
take a share in such a cruel and treacherous business as that he had propounded, I 
happened tef look down the hill, and there saw Anakraja hurrying up and towards 
us with unusual haste; so I resolved to hold my tongue till 1 had heard what the 
doctor might have to say. 


(To be continued*) 
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the story of the British navy. 

BY EDWIN F. ROBERTS. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

ADMIRAL DRAKE AND HIS DOINGS. 


D RAKE, sailing afresh with as little delay 
as possible, soon passed through the 
StraitB of Magellan, an^L at length felt the 
gratification of being the first Englishman 
who ever possessed sufficient hardihood to 
venture an English ship in the South Sea. 
Uis passage was remarkable for its quick¬ 
ness-occupying twolve to fifteen days at 
the utmost; and during it he became sepa¬ 
rated from his squadron, and did not rejoin 
his associates in the whole interval between 
his circumnavigation of the globe and voyage 
home. 

In his one littlo ship, then, of hut one 
hundred tons burden, he pursued his lonely 
voyage bravely. The dosiro within him 
grow tho stronger, in spito of all tho pro¬ 
digious difficulties besetting him, to succeed 
alone in putting a 44 girdlo round tho world 
and with this enthralling object in viow he 
neglected no opportunity of wreaking his 
quenchless thirst for revenge upon the 
Spaniards. Ho coasted Chili, Peru, and tho 
less gold-bearing shores of Northern America, 
as far as tho latitudo of 48 deg., his object 
all tbo whilo being to find a passage back 
into the Atlantic. Finding himself naturally 
defeated in this, he continued his courso still 
westward, having succeeded in making 
descents and raids upon all Spanish vossels 
that came in his way; and the Golden Hind, 
although leaky, storm-beaten, and battered 
battle as she had been, was still loaded to 
tho hatches with Spanish plunder, with in¬ 
gots, doubloons, dollars, and “ pieces of eight. 1 ’ 
On tho coaBt of California, or 14 New Albion,” 
as Drake called it, ho spent six-and-thirty 
days, chiefly fer the necessary repairs of the 
ship; and tho chroniclos of his 44 Famous 
Voyage” give us an interesting insight into 
the barbarisms of his savage and uncivilised 
though kindly entortainors. In the month 
lf November—and the month is of littlo 
COUo inonco as regards any significance of 
►season ^ ma ^ e Moluccas, and, coasting 
eu arda Tidoro, ho turnod his prowi 


towards Tomato (otherwise 44 Terrenate”), 
whore a Portuguese viceroy, noisy ceremo¬ 
nials, Drake’s “groat guns,” 44 clashing cym¬ 
bals,” “dirks,” “frameworks of mats,” 
41 perfumes,” fowls, rice, sugar, frigo (sago), 
form important items in tho bill of fare given 
in the 44 Famous Voyage.” 

Tho Golden Hind loft tho Moluccas, and 
encountered much danger among tho Celebes, 
where the pious thankfulness of the seamen 
of that great 44 Occidental Star,” Queon 
Elizabeth, was put to the proof, and not- 
found wanting. Only, when tho Goldon 
Hind was rolling with a doubtful water¬ 
line, not a ducat did tlio 44 religious” rovers 
fling overboard to lighten her. They hove 
overboard all their dock-hamper freely 
enough; but thoir ballast, consisting of 
bullion, they did well and wisely in not 
touching—and who shall blamo them ? For 
“ what went they out for to soo,” if not to 
seek for treasure? Did they start from 
England in order to behold savago kings 
clothed in fine raiment—calico of tho best 
Calicut manufacture; chiefs illustrating tho 
uses of tho palm-lreo, and dusky beauties 
of lofty linen go tho utilities of the fig loaf 
found in Eden when the world rojoiced in 
its innocence, and tho Usoful gavo place to 
tho Beautiful, and much inconvenience re¬ 
sulted therefrom ? Still Bailing on and on, 
wo hear that they now came to “ Baratane” 
(which is not to bo confounded with Sancho 
Panza’s 44 Barataria”), and here they found 
that tho Javans, or Japanese, could cook rice 
to perfection, and also rip themselves up, or 
any one else that came in their way. Our Eliza¬ 
bethan sailors lived freely, ate cooked 44 dog,” 
and then, sailing away gaily enough, came 
to Sierra Leone , or the Lioa Mountain, on 
the African coast, and there found 44 oysters 
growing on treesthe said oysters, like many 
other parasites, 44 suffering no bud to grow.” 
After thus going round the world in his littlo 
craft, Drake, on the 26th of September, 1580, 
without touching at any other land, sailed 
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exnltingly enough into Plymouth Harbour* 
his voyage having lasted two years and ten 
months. 

The fame of the gifted navigator’s safe 
return—the rumour of his wonderful adven¬ 
tures—the envy created by bis groat prizes 
—and the successful termination of a voyage 
litherto unexampled—spread like wildfire 
throughout the kingdom, and took all the 
proportions of a great national event. The 
bravery of his crow—the wondrous nature 
of his exploits—the marvels worked by that 
little Golden Hind against tho huge “ amirals” 
of Spain—brought the courtier, the poet, and 
the chronicler into play; and the moancst 
seaman of his crew became a personage of 
importance, and swaggered up and down the 
“ Hoc” of Plymouth, There is no doubt but 
that his hardy sea-dogs spun tough yarns 
of their perils and escapes, the boarding of 
Spanibh Dons, storming Spanish forts, thoir 
wild romance of Indian savages, their revels 
among tho dusky beauties of Hispaniola 
and on tho island; consequently there is not 
much doubt that tho organs of amazement 
and wonder on the part of the listeners bad 
of a verity sufficient to givo them occupa¬ 
tion, and their credulity enough to afford a 
laigo digestion. Each jolly tar became tho 
centre of an admiring circle, and for tho 
timo being Drake was, without question, tho 
44 foremost mat” of the day. 

Drake’s reception at court, whithor ho 
hastened without loss of time, was of the 
most gracious kind imaginable. Elizabeth 
shared in tho glory which, without quostion, 
4 was tho ablo seaman’s right. In his tight 
little vessel he had sailed round tho world, 
and whipped the Spaniards; and the bullion 
and tho jewels forming part of his spoil, and 
skilfully diafted out os tho quoon’B share, 
gavo that royal virgin no small satisfaction; 
oo much so, in fact, that, on the 4th of Apnl, 
1581, Elizabeth went in state by barge to 
Deptford, whgro the Golden Hind lay, and 
dined in a mouldy little cabin, no bigger 
than tho lockor of an American 41 liner.” 
She drank Drake’s health right jovially, did 
Queen Bess, and post-prandially, when quaff¬ 
ing tho mariner’s well-seasonod wine, dubbed 
j him knight in right royal fashion, saying— 
and she could at times speak to the point— 
41 that his actions did him more honour than 
tho title which she conferred”—a pretty 


compliment warming the sailor’s heart, and 
in the truthfulness of which both heartily 
concurred. 

The honours thus piled upon the shoulders 
of the master were also to bo shared by tho 
ship, which was ordered to bo presorvod os a 
symbol of national glory and as an effigy 
reminding whosoever looked upon it of the 
distinguished merits of the commander, and 
of her Majesty’s grace. Even when the little 
hnlk would no longer cling together, a chair 
was fashioned out of one of its ancient planks, 
and the handsome relio presented to the 
University of Oxford—with what apposition 
or consistency it is perhaps difficult to know. 
Even Cowley, the finest specimen of all who 
woro learned, quaint, roplete with 41 conceits*” 
learning, and 44 euphuism” in thoir writings, 
cannot help being struck by the amount of 
daring, strong-hcartedness, and indomitable 
44 pluck” with which the little Golden Hind 
was carried so successfully across so many 
leagues of ocean, and made to face fire and 
shot, when death in tho shape of Spanish 
bullets and Castilian shot offered itself to 
thorn, and all vainly enough. This poet has 
a wonderfully expressive Latin epigram on 
Drake and the Golden Hind to thiB effect 

“ Tho stars obovo will make thee known, 

If man wcio silent here; 

Tho sun mmselt rannot foiget 
7/m fcllow-trav Hei 

The last lino appears noble almost beyond 
conception, though the words cannot bo said 
to reach further than a 41 conceit but it is 
a 44 conceit” which only a scholar and a poet 
could have accomplished. Drake was resting 
upon liis laurels just now’, and only for a 
brief time. The Quoon treated tho grum¬ 
bling of the Spaniards with scorn, for wore 
not some of the jewels, the gems, the bullion 
—in fact, the lion’s share of tho profits—iff 
her own possession? She deniod in her 
vigorous manner 44 that by the Bishop of 
Home’s donation, or any other right , tho 
Spaniards were entitled to debar the sub¬ 
jects of other princes from these new coun¬ 
tries, the gift of what is another’s constituting 
no valid right; that touching here end tfiore, 
and naming a river or cape, could not givo a 
proprietary title, ner hinder othor nations 
from trading or colonising in those parts 
where the Spaniards had not planted settlo- # 
monts.” The reader will not fail to see that 
there is an amount of special pleading, as 
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wail as of audacity and defiance, in this Drake made capital out of his; bet the 
defence, which ia thoroughly expressed and Spaniards were pre-eminontly braggarts, 
illustrated in the French phrase, “ Qui cruol beyond the refinements of savagery, 
^excuse s accuse," However, Dess “ cared insolent in conquest, and pitiless in victory; 
nothing for these things," and Drake stood so we may feel perfectly satisfied to know 
high among his compeers, and only now that thoy wero not likoly to find their recent 
bnsiod himself with fresh projects, his hate “ warnings" grow cool for want of following 
against the Spaniards being as unqnelled up. Spain hersolf being pushed to the wall, 
as ever; but sometimes it's worth while and there battered and beaten with fittle 
ftsfng wronged, and trading *pox m tvjwp tenderness or small rogaid to hor feelings, 



Sir Philip SIdnoy, the “Mirror of Clilvaliy." 


finding remonstrance and representation his death. Meantime Dnko was ga- 
of alleged wrongs to be of little avail, thoring himself—and forces—together forth© 
began about this time to make preparations work. Ho had a fleet numbering twenty- 
for that famous and gigantic effort which five sail—more c*ck-bv*ts — two boing 
was to result in the sailing of the Armada, “queen’s ships.” He had over ten thou- 
Drake had already entered into an arrange- sand seamen and soldiere, and he had the 
ment with the gallant young hero, Sir Philip pick for officers of the fi iCbt seamen of that 
Sidney, to commences and force hostilities age of thorough sailors. For first officer he 
on Spain. This, however, was in part aban- bad Christopher Carlile; for vico-admira( 
doned at the queen’s command, she wanting brave Martin Frobisher; for lofty subalterns - 
Sir Philip to Berve in the Low Countries, he had Francis Knowles, or Knollys, and 
whttq, on the glorious field of Zutphen, he “other officers of celebrity.** 
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Setting sail for the coast of Spain, and 
boing puzzlod for tbo moment on what plea 
he should begin his quarrel, except on that 
l through which a certain person cherished 
a cynical dislike to one 11 Doctor Foil,” 
Drake demanded the terms of an embargo 
laid on the goods of some English merchants, 
and was answered bo temperately that ho 
gave his point up in disgust, and, cruising 
fiom St. Sebastian to *Vigo, took some small 
“ tenders,” for he hated to be idle. 

Next, at tbo Capo do Verds Drake landed 
n thousand men, and took St. Jago, not one 
opposing him in the way; and the plunder 
taken would have stocked a toy-shop, but 
> was nothing to men who had ransacked 
l'lato fleets. The Portuguese, it must be 
remarked, blood no higher in the estimation 

# of 1 ho “ mariners of tho long voyage” than 
the Spaniards. Tho Spaniards had carried 
the Inquisition to Mexico and the Brazils, 
and tho Portuguese had artistically tortured 
at G m all the “ heretics” they could find. 
Now, as this deserved reprisal, Drake took 
St. Domingo, and nothing more ensued except 
tho burning of tho town, and a goneral smash 
of most things that happened to bo in the 
way—for Jack enjoys a shindy in a china- 
•diop as well as ever a bull in Britain. For 
although, as a gra\ e chronicle informs ua, the 
“English re-embarkod in good order, and 
stood for tho \V®st Indies,” they loft a largo 
score for wilful damage behind them, which 
was to bo rnado up by those whom it most 
.concerned. A horrible Btory, however, of 
Portuguoso cruelty, which could not be 
exceeded in its atrocity on tho Ashanteej 

• coa^t—cannibalism included—is told 5 as a 
palliation of Drake's u visitation.” The 
errpso of an English boy, “tom, disfigured, 
and dismembered,” was found, which movod 
Drake’s me” to a justifiable toy. They had 
(tho Capo Vordians) committed murder on 
a “flag of truce”—or its bearer—murdered 
tho whole crey of a Bristol trader, com¬ 
manded by Captain Hawkins. It was five 
years before, it is true; but Nemesis nover 
Bleeps, and, whoever be hor agents, she has 
agents, and whether self-elected or not, mat¬ 
ters but little in the logic of final causes. 

) Arrived at the West Indies, where Drako 
lost about threo hundred of his men by the 
“ black vomit,” the fame of the wealth of 
St. Domjngo attracted his attention, and a 


plan of attack was decided upon* Tho 
plague of the accursed climate had deci¬ 
mated his men. It was only fair that he 
should decimate the ducats and dollars of 
those who—well—who had induced him to 
bring his bold lads out there; and the plan 
was put into execution. The plan was one 
of Drake's own for simplicity in construction, 
and met with its usual success. A party 
attacked the town from the landward, 
while, tho ships did tho liko. duty from the 
sea. On New Year's Day the shore boats 
landed tho men ten miles away from tho 
city, and these, being again divided, at¬ 
tacked opposite gatos, and carried them 
with a rush. Tb avoid tho guns of the 
castle—to avoid, in fact, all chancos of the 
Spaniards recovering from tho first shock of 
surprise and terror—by their commanders 
instructions, the English divisions met in 
tho market-place, carrying all before them 
in the furious and resistless pell-mell which 
was tho consequcnco of tho plan. In the 
markot-placo they made a stand, as beini 
their centre, tohile tho Spaniards the next 
night, after ah unavailing attempt to drive 
tho invaders forth, quitted the castle, and 
I passed in thoir boats to tho other side of 
tho harbour. Drako now planted the aban¬ 
doned guns in "his own trenches, and fortified 
himsolf in his position for a month, till tho 
terms of the ransom for sparing tho city 
wore settled and complied with. Only 25,000 
ducats howover, and an inconsiderable amount 
of booty, fell to the share of the English, 
and Drake knew that the “ little bird” who 
had sung such a melodious and golden tune 
in his ears of tho great wealth of St. Domingo 
was rather to bo hoped in than fully believed. 

From St. Domingo Drake sailed for Oar- 
thageno, on tho coast of New Granada, and 
in tho samo manner, his chief officer, Garble, 
attacking on the'land side, and Drake, with 
his vessels and boats, before the town, com¬ 
pelled a rapid surrender. 11,000 ducats 
was demanded as tbo price of ransom set on 
the town, and tho Spaniards must hayo 
thought themselves well off in finding tho 
demand so moderato. Tho truth is, tho 
“ calentura,” or “black vomit,” or some¬ 
thing not very clearly dofinod, broke out 
among his men afresh, and 700 moro of his 
men found graves on thoso far-off insalu¬ 
brious shores. 
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Nombre do Dios and Panama—' 11 there to 
strike the stroke lor treasure”—came nest 
under discussion; but in a council of war 
the design was abandoned; and, cruising 
along the coast of Florida, St. Helena and 
Augustin, two small, insignificant settle¬ 
ments, woro burnt. Arrived at Virginia, 
where Sir Walter Raleigh had already 
established a colony (to bo spokon of in due 
time and place), Drake brought away the 
governor—a Mr. Lane—and a small luck* 
loss remnant of a colony planted there a 
twelvemonth back. 

It was with this remains of a colony 
which had utterly failed for many reasons, 
that Drake brought away tho first yield of 
tobacco cultivated on any extensive scale, 
and thu9 introduced it as a trading com¬ 
modity into the commerce of the nation to 
such an extent that its revenues have yielded 
sums which in tho gross must count by 
billions sterling, and past tho calculation of 
a De Morgan, or even of Mr. Cabbage, es¬ 
pecially if the latter hod the assistance of a 
few music-loving Italian oigan-grindors. 
Drake's fleet and forces now set forth direct 
for England, and arrived in port in tho July 
of 138C. Ho brought home in prize monoy 
CO,0002., 20,0002. being divided among the 
men and crews, the remainder being the 
shares of the adventurers. He also brought 
200 brass and about 40 iron cannon, taken 
from tho various Spanish Bhips and forts 
which had surrendered to him, and the dis¬ 
mantling of these latter turned out after to 
bo of most signal service when the war with 
Spain fairly broke out, for their fortifications 
were so far useless, and so losscned the 
number of the more formidable places 
against which tho arms of Britain were to 
bo directed. 

Drake now surrendered his old rule of more 
adventurer, in which he had so signally dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and when the rumour of 
that enormous force which Spain was pre¬ 
paring against England, under tho name of 
the Armada, spread consternation through 
tho land, he took command of a fleet of 
twenty-six vessels (some authorities say 
thirty), prepared and fitted out by the 
patriotic citizens of London. In 1587 ho 
salted for Lisbon, and next for Cadiz, where 
he gave to tho flames, by a most daring act 
of seamanship and resistless valour, more 


than 10,000 tons of shipping, which would 
have meted out half-a-dozen fleets, each one 
equal to Blake's squadron. Sweeping tho 
seas, as it were, with his eagle glance, and 
having his M intelligencers,” or jookals, in 
every quarter, he received notice that a 
huge and richly-laden carrack, tho San 
Philip, sailing from the East Indies, was 
about to call at Terceiro. Drako at onco 
made sail for tho Azoros, having now to 
mako his way with much discontent and 
grumbling among his men, owiiig to a short¬ 
ness of provisions. Drake was not to bo 
put down by any clamour, and tho end was 
that he seized the richest prizo which had 
over yet been taken—an omen so full of 
hope and promise, as was soon realised by a 
series of captures which nearly bewildered 
tho merchant advonturerswitk their success. - 
At this time ho is convictod of boastiDg that 
ho had “ singed tho King of Spain's beard 
and, if comparisons aro to go in tho foim of 
parallel examples, it must bo owned that 
his devastations at Lisbon and his subse¬ 
quent brilliant doeds woro really within the 
limits of his own phraso. In effect it is ad¬ 
mitted on all sides, even by those who 
cavil at this pardonable bit of gasconado, 
that he delayed the progress of the Armada 
for a wholo year, and in that period England 
had time of most vital consoquonco to her 
own safoty to prepare for every contingency, 
and to mako herself mistress of all requisite 
information as to Philip tho Bigot's designs. 

In the year following, 1588, Sir Francis 
Drake held tho high post of Vice-Admiral of 
tho British Fleet, then undor the command 
of Charles Howard of Effingham, Lord High 
Admiral of England. 

As this splendid episode in Drake's bril¬ 
liant carocr belongs more proporly to tba 
story of tho Armada, we shall defer it to 
that portion of this chronicle, simply ob¬ 
serving that the vice-admiral distinguished 
himsolf boyond all precedodrt, and that his 
ship was riddled like a sieve, but that ho 
brought her and his prizos— most, however, 
being lost—safe out of action into Plymouth 
Harbour. 

In 1580 Admiral Drake was In command 
of a floot sent to aid in restoring Don Antonta 
back to the throne of Portugal, out of which* 
Philip had pretty rudely shaken him Sir 
John Norris was to hoad tho land forces, for 
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Drake held consistently to (hose plans which 
of old had been crowned so satisfactorily. A 
difference arose between the commanders, 
Sir John possibly not seeing the proba¬ 
bilities of success attending the admiral’s 
plan which, very likely, he might have 
desired to seo, and a failuro on the land 
commander’s part occasioned the signal 
failuro of the whole expedition—a thing 
which “had not occurred in any Single- 
handed undertaking in which Drake en¬ 
gaged”—and Don Antonio found himself 
pretty much as before. Drako had now re¬ 
ceived his Hast check. It is a lesson to men 
whose career has been one continued suc¬ 
cess up to a cortain point to stop short when 
fortune first begins to run counter. It may, 
however, be fairly inferred that, as the failure 
was not Drake’s, be had no right to suppose 
that another expedition should meet with 
the like miscarriage. Accordingly, in 151)5, 
while the war, though languishing, was far 

* from reaching an end, he offered, in con¬ 
junction with bluff Sir John Hawkins, to 
carry a squadron to the West Indios, and at 
oqo fell and splendid swoop cripple the naval 
power of Spain for a century at least to 
come, if not for ever. Tho extent and vaat- 
ncss of tho undertaking might have been 
copied in some details from tho Armada, 
for tho fleet numbered six of the queen’s 
best ships, together with twenty-one adven¬ 
turers’ vessels, and the seamen and soldiers 
amounted to two thousand live hundred in 
all. They set sail from Plymouth in August, 
the nows of another Armada from Spain 
•uaving reached them—the rumour being 
intended to di&uade the English fleet from 
its known plan of operation—namely, an 
attack on Nombre do Dios and tho spolia¬ 
tion of Panama; so that procrastination and 

‘ differences retarded tho admiral’s way. A 
galleon at Porto Rico was to have been 

* taken, but five Spanish frigates had already 
convoyed it thence. In October Sir John 
Hawkins sailed for Dominica to “careen” 
his ships; and here tho Frances, one of his 
vessels, was captured by the enemy, so that 
blow after blow Beemcd to turn their hopes 
into despair. Here Hawkins, too, poor 
fellow! became sick, and died in November, 
before the fleet got back to Porto Rico. 
Hawkins was succeeded (in the Garland) by 
Sir Thomas ifaskerviUe, and tho fleet now 
lay almost under the guns of Porto Rico. 
On the vory night of Hawkins’ doath, and 
while the officers were at supper, a Spanish 
shot came unceremoniously and startlingly 
into tho great cabin, knocked away the seat 
Occupied by the admiral, killed Sir Nicolas 

1 Clifford on the spot, and mortally wounded 
Mr. Brute Brown and several others with 


tho splinters, . This was a little too much 
for English patience to put up with, and 
preparations for an attuok the next day were 
at onoo begun. The alarm had, however, 
been given ; and though tho assault was one 
of those irresistible onslaughts which mado 
the English so terrible in fight, tha treasures 
had been taken away, the women and 
children removed, the place strengthened, 
and the whole was an attempt so futilo than 
in three days tho enterprise was totally 
abandoned. Drake now. stood out for the 
main—for burning*and destroying some 
little places of no consequonoo or value-^'and 
a sequonco of disappointments of so morti¬ 
fying and oven serious a nature were begin¬ 
ning to affect the once vigorous seaman’s 
health. Meantime, Santa Martha and Nom¬ 
bre de Dios surrendered, and in the same 
December Sir Thomas Baskorville, with seven 
hundred and fifty soldiers, attempted to malt 6 
his way by tho land passes of the Isthmus 
of Darien to Panama; but midway, finding 
themselves so harassed, their roturn was 
ordered, through which they, of course, 
suffered more than over from the hidden 
fire of tho Spaniards. They staggered to 
thoir ships furious with disappointment and 
mad with tho shame of so many failures and 
defeats. This, preying upon Drake’s hoart 
and vitals, threw him into a fover, “ accom¬ 
panied by a flux, under which he languished 
for three weoks.” Ho died off Porto Bello 
on the 27th of December, 1595, in tho fifty- 
first year of Jjis ago. All due honours were 
done to his remains, such as befitted the 
man and his rank; and a seaman’s grave— 
tho moaning, evor-rostless sea—was a fitting 
termination to a seaman's stormy career. 
They placed his body in a coffin of lead, and 
committed him to tho deep with all tho 
solemn and imposing ceremonials used on ro 
impressive an /xscasion. His death was 
mpumed by tho nation, regretted by tho 
queen; but his “rnomory will survivo as long 
as tho world lasts—tho world which he first 
surrounded.” 

Square-built, broad-chested, of a mod ium# 
height, his head of finely-rounded propor¬ 
tions, his eye clear and lively, his look bold 
and free, his complexion fair, bordering on 
the sanguine, light-brown hair, inclining to 
curl, and a full beard of the Vandyke—all 
these attributes and proportions fill out tho 
portrait of the man. lie was a thorough 
seaman, prompt at seizing opportunities, and 
as quick in turning them to use. Resolute 
and Bclf-depondent, tho man acted as rapidly 
on impulso9 rarely wrong. He is tho repre¬ 
sentative type of Queen Elizabeth’s sea- 
captains, as Blake is of Cromwell’s, or Benbov? 
of the days of Dutch William, 
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EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 


VII. 

EQUILIBRIUM OP BODIES (continved). 

TO MAKE A PLANK ADHERE TO A TABLE BY MEANS OF A 

NEWSPAPER. 

Take a thin plank, about a quarter of an inch thick, and eight inches 
wide, and twenty-eight in length Place this plank on a table slightly 
out of the horizontal, and it will be evident that the least touch will 
bring it to the ground. On the plank fhus balanced place a newspaper 



Fig. 88. Expeiiment in Equilibrium. 


Sheet; and then if you*strike the portion of the plank which extends 
beyond the table you will be surprised to find that the plane will resist 
the blow absolutely, as if it had been nailed to the table. If >ou strike 
hard you will perhaps hurt your hand or break the plank, but you will 
not raise the sheet of newspaper which holds it. The quick compres¬ 
sion of the air which is exercised on a considerable surface xs sufficient 
to explain this phenomenon (Tig 38). 
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PRESSURE OF THE AIR. 

THE MAGDEBURG HEMISPHERES. 

Take two tumblers of the same size. Be careful that they fit closely 
when one is placed on top of the other. Light a piece of wax candle, 
and place it within the tumbler on the table. Place on top of it a piece 
of rather thick paper saturated witl\ water. Then place upon it the 
other tumbler, as in the illustration (Fig. 39). Thp tumblers will then 
be f6und to adhere closely. The candle will be extinguished; but while 
burning it has dilated the air contained in the lower tumbler, and this 



Fig. 89. The Adhesive Tumblers. 


air has, therefore, become rarefied. The exterior pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere will fix the tumblers as closely together as the classical Magde¬ 
burg hemispheres are united. It is possible to raise the undermost 
tumbler by holding up the upper one. The paper may be scorched on 
tho under side, but the success of the experiment is not thereby im¬ 
perilled. 

THE SUCKER . 

This is a plaything familiar to all schoolboys, and has, no doubt, 
served as the text for many a dissertation on the pressure of the air. 
Readers are aware that the “ sucker ” is formed of a piece of leather, in 
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the centre oi which a cord is fixed. This piece of leather pressed upon 
the pavement forms a kind of “ cupping-glass ” arrangement, and con¬ 
siderable force must be exercised to draw it away from the pavements 
Large stones may be lifted by these means. The piece of leather 
should be first wetted, and the cord attached to it, so that no air may 
penetrate through the aperture in which , the string is inserted. [A 
circular piece of leather seems to act best.— Editor.] 



Fig. 40. The “Sucker.” 


THE PENHOLDER AND A VACUUM . 

( 

The schoolboy who first exhausted the air from a tube penholder 
and made it cling to his lip, by reason of the exterior pressure of the 
air, was perhaps the first to discover the air-pump. To perform this 
little experiment, you must have a penholder with one closed end. 
Put the open end in the mouth, exhaust the air by aspiring it, and thon 
permit the end in the mouth to slide on to the lip, which seals it her¬ 
metically. 
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Fig. 41. The Schoolboy Inventor of the Air-pump. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH COMPRESSED AIR 

TO EXTINGUISH A CANDLE BY MEANS OF A BOTTLE . 

Take an ordinary bottle, the neck of which 'is about three-quarters of 
an inch wide. Hold the'bottle in the right hand, and cover the neck 
with the ball of tho thumb of the left hand, leaving only a small 
aperture (see A, Fig. 42). Care must bo taken to leave only a small 
aperture. Then apply your mouth to the opening, so as to cover it 
completely, and breathe into the bottle gradually but forcibly, so as to 
compress the air in it. Under these circumstances it is evident that, in 
consequence of the communication which exists between the interior of 
the bottle and tho lungs, an equilibrium of pressure will be established. 
Three or four seconds will suffice for the action. At that moment, by 
a rapid movement, close the bottle completely, by applying the ball of 
the thumb to the orifice, displacing the lips. * 

Then place the bottle in an inclined position, as in Fig. 43, mouth 
downwards, and bring it within about ah inch and a half of a lighted 
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caudle. Loose the thumb, and permit the compressed air to escape 
from the bottle through an aperture as nearly the ga-ma size as possible 




to.the opening through which the bottle was filled The flam e of the 
candle will be blown aside and perhaps extinguished. 
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TZE PAPER BAO PlLZEp W1TE AIR. 

After the experiments with a vacuum, we may next speak of those 
which refer to the compression of gases. Let us recall the experiment 
of the bag, full of air, which is broken by a blow of the hand. 

The compressed air bursts the bag, and produces an explosion* 



Fig. 44. Compressed Air. 


(2*o be continued,) 
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81.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

T HE queen of a Grecian state, who was the last sovereign of her country; for, flying unmarried, 
she bequeathed to her subjects the power of choosing what form of government they thought 
fit. They established a republic, which was soon overcome by the overwhelming power of the 
Homans, and tho state became a Homan province. This country was rugged and mountainous, 
very populous, and its inhabitants were brave* and warlike. * 

The name of this queen contains eight was a magnificent palace for the royal rcsi- 
letters. donee. '' 

G, 2, 4, 7, 5, make an ancient country in Asia, 6, 8,1, 5, 7, tho son of Japhet from whom 
which derives its namq from the third son of tills country derives its name. 

Japhet. Its capital was Ecbatana, in which 7, 4, 5, tho highest mountain in Candia* 


ILLUSTRATED PROVERBS. 

82. 83. 



81.—TRANSPOSITION. 

TJTEMLADS.—A celebrated commander, who, after gaining one of tho most famous battles 
of antiquity, was accused of treachery to liis country, and condemned to lose his life. This 
sentence was mitigated to a fine, which not being able to pay, he was never released from prison, 
bat died there of the wounds ho had received in his country’s service.' 

e 85.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

One of the greatest philosophers, as well as best men, which any country has ever pro- 
'duccd. Ho was a native of Ireland, and was born in the very year of the death of an illustrious 
genius whose plans he so ably seconded that it was said of him that ho was the parson whoif 
Mature designed to succeed to the labours and inquiries of that eminent man. 

Tho final letters give tho name, 

So take them all, and view the same; 

Combined in order, then you see 
This name without more help from me. 

'1. A state of Hindostau. c Its name means 8. A very celebrated astronomor, who was nf 

The country of the five rivers.” pointed astronomer royal at Greenwich, 1741. 

2. A French merchant who lived in tho latter 4. Tho river on which tho first manufacturing 
iport of the twelfth ceutuiy. Ho renounced tho town in England is seated. 

. "errors of Romanism, and was followed by many, 5. A Danish astronomer. The celebrated 
"Who assumed a name in honour of their leader. Koplur was at one time his pupil. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

86. Daring the compilation of the 41 Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannica" it wan found necesBary to 
employ a copier to transcribe a large portion of 
a scientific subject* This person, who was re¬ 
markably exact in his habits, copied fbis manu¬ 
script in a very regular manner. He found, 
when he had done his task, that tho number of 
lines he copied in the first half-honr was less by 
10 than the square foot of the whole numbor of 
lines in tho manuscript; and that tho square 
of the number of lines copied in tbe first 49 
minutes was equal to twice tho number of lines 
then remaining to be copied. How many lines 
werethore in tbe manuscript? and how many 
lines did the transcriber copy per minute ? 

87. Bacchus, who was, we know, ono of the 
first of topers, having caught Silcnus—another 
gentleman renowned for his partiality to liquor 
—asleep one day by the side of a full cask, 
seized the opportunity of drinking, whicli ho 
continued for two-thirds of tho time that Silenus 
would have taken to empty the whole cask. 
After this Silenns awoke, and finishod what 
Bacchus had left—a very scanty lot, we promise 
you. Had Bacchus and Silenns both drunk 
together, tho cask would have been emptied two 
hours sooner, and Bacchus would havo drunk 
only hall' what he loft for Silcnus. Retjhired 
the time in which each would have emptied the 
cask respectively ? 

Answkbs to Citaiudbs, etc. (IVlflCS c 251, 

• 255, tmd 25G.) 

62. Candia, the ancient Crete, of which Ido- 
mcncus (who was on tho Grecian side at the 
siege of Troy) was king. On Mount Ida tho 
Cretans boastod that Jupiter was educated. 
Canute — Alfred — Nabopulnssar, father of 
Nebuchadnezzar—Demetrius—Hdcr.ic—Attila. 

t-ANDIA. 

53. Ilanuo—Cyclops. 

54. Port-end—Portend. 

55. Ear-nost—Earnest. 

66, Bards—Leon — Apamea — Aguas Cali- 
entes—Ashinolo. Areopagus. 

57. Let x and y he the numbers. 

*%+ + xy = 13 (a + y) = 203. 

20X 

.\x + y= pj-= 16. 

And x (.v + y) + yS = 209, 
or 1G x + y 2 = 208. 

Also, 16 x + 16 y as 16 x 16 sr 256. 

—lGy = —48, 
y i _16 y + 64 = 16. 
y — 8 ~ *.4, and y = 12, or 4. 

But x + y =* 16 . \ x as 16 — y = 4, or 12. 

,\ tbe pocket moneys are respectively a shilling 
and fcnrpenco. 


5& Let x and y be the two digits, so that p * 11 
Then any number so formed will bo represented 
by 10 x + y, and tbe sum of tbe dtgits is x + y, 
that the theory may till, 

10 dr + y 

TTy~ mms *’ 

, 10 , + * . 

•“d -jr^-mnatssT* 
but y by the condition = 2 x. 

10 x + 2 x 12 x 

••• substituting y+TS ' = T* =4 > 

) x + x 21 x 


x + 2x ~ $x “ '» 

which equations muit hold for all values of x and y. 
.•.the proposition is proved. 

CD. £1,325 38. 6id. 

60. Siuco the resultant forco = each of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, and R 2 = P 2 + Q 2 + 2 P. Q. cob- 6 
R 2 es 2 R 2 + 2 m cos. Q 
2 R 2 . cos. 0 c — R* 

— R a 


• v cos. 6 ■ 


2R 2 




and — J is the value of cos. 120°. 


. \ the angle is 120°. 

61. h = 2 — where v = initial velocity,- and Q » 
forco of gravity. 

Hence h s-^— feet = 2D4 miles 476$ foet 

The ball in this case would probably become a 
satellite, and revolve round the earth. 

62. Total pressure W on cords = 150 lbs.; and 
if B C be bisected in D, tho lino of W’s action 
passes through D, and uIbo through A, otherwise 
there could not bo equilibrium. Let S = strain on 
A C, T = that on A B. Let AB-fl, AC = i, 
B D = a # Then, T: W :: sin. D A C : sin. B A C, 



and a. sin. B A I) = perpendicular from A on B C 
= b. sin. D A C. Or, o. sm. (B A C — D A O) = a. 
Bin. B A C. cos. D A C. — a. cos. B A C. sin. DAO 
= b. sin. D A C .‘.a. sin. B A O. cos. D AC = bln 
D A C (6 + a. cos. B A C) * 

Hence, W. a. cos. D A C = T. (6 -+ a. cos. B A,C) 
But W. a sin. DAO = T.a. sin. B A O. 
Squaring and adding tho last two equations, 

2 Vf- «* (sin. a D A O + cos. * D A C) 

= 2 T 2 (a 2 + 2 a b. cos. B A O + ft 2 ) 
but sin. 2 D A O + cos. 2 D A C = 1 
and c 2 = a 2 + & 2 —2 a b, cos. BAG. 

. -. "W. 2 a 2 = T 2 (2 a? + 2 ft* — c 2 ) 

.T: W::«: V Stfe + SP — c 2 
and substituting the known values of W, a, 6, c, 
wo have T: 150:: 15 : 25.-. T = 90 lbs. 
and since 8 + T = W = 150 lbs., S s GO ibs. 

63. Rail-way trajm—Railway train. 

G4. A bird in tho hand is worth two in Ilia- 
hush. To bo read—A burden—THE hand— 
IS worth two-INN the BUSH. 


65,—Earth-worm—Earthworm. 
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88«—CHARADE* 


Tos^thft late review my second went, 

And saw, within my third, a Volunteer, 
Who, though he with despatches had hoen 
sent, 

A thirsty soul—he had gone in for leer. 

Yes, though he was on duty; but, alas I 
His indination with his duty vied; 

The day was hot, he had my third to pass, 

Ho saw the beer, and couldn't — but no 

. i • 


He was but mortal, and he did his best} 

44 The best," the poet says, 44 can do no merer 
The pewter to his lips he fondly pressed, 

Then turned—and saw his captain at too 
door. 

How changed liis looks 1 my whole they now 
became; 

lie well deserved, and got a reprimand * 

And now to show him up to open shame, 

My seoond forthwith took my first in hand» 


80.-ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 



90.—TRANSPOSITION. 

IIPSOTCRE.—A French town, noted for two battles. In tlie first of these the Sara^os 
were defeated by tho French; and, more than six lmndrod years aftor, the French wve 
defeated, and their long taken pnsoner, by the English. 


9E—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


1. Take the 1st letter of tho namo of that 
lung who, after defeating the Romans, ex¬ 
claimed, 44 Oh 1 with what ease could I conquer 
the world, had I tho Romans for soldiers, or 
hod they me for their king t” 

2. The 2nd and 4th of a king who usually 
prefixed this preface to all his treaties: *• When 
Christ came into the world peace was sung, and 
when Herwent out peace was bequeathed." 

8. The 8rd of a queen who, on the defeat of 
her enemies, ordered a medal to be struck 
bearing this inscription, u He blew with His 
winds, and they were scattered." 

4* The 1st and 6th of a Roman who, when 
intreated by his mother and wife to withdraw an 
invading army, which he commanded, from befoi e 
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the walls of Romo, oxclaimod, 44 O my mother] 
thou hast savod Rome, but lost thy son.* 

6, And the 6th and 4th of a noted prime 
minister, who, before ho died, left this testimony 
as to the vanity of putting confidence in princes: 
— 44 Had I but served my God as diligently as I 
have Berved my king, He would not have forsaken 
me in my grey hairs." 

These letters, connected, give the name of a 
celebrated Athenian general and orator, who, 
on his death-bod, when his friends who sur¬ 
rounded him were relating his many valiant ex 
ploits, said to them, 44 1 am surprised that yoi 
should forget the most meritorious ciroumstam* 
of my life—I never caused any one citizen u 
mourn on my account." 
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A STORY OF THE BUCCANEERS 1 BURIED TREASURE 
OF THE GALAPAGOS, ISLANDS. 


BY JOHN C. HUTCHESON, 

J.UTHOB OB ** PICKED DP AT SI A,” “ Olf BOARD TUB E8MIBALDA,” ITC. 
-- 

CHAPTER, VII. 


A HAUNTED SHIP. 


A WEEK later, Captain Snaggs, after drinking heavily during tho 
evening, was seized with a fit of delirium similar to the one he 
had that night when he frightenod me so terribly, for he mshoA out 
Of the cuddy, screaming that “ thet dumed nigger Sam ” was after him 
again. 

He made my flesh creep; and I wouldn’t have gone afterwards into 
the stern of the ship at night without a light for a good deal, nor 
would any of the fo’c’s’le hands cither, oxcepting, perhaps, Tom 
Bullover. I am certain Hiram Bangs would have been even more 
reluctant than myself to have \entured within the presumptive quar¬ 
ters of the ghost. 

But, it was when we were off Cape Horn itself, though, that wo 
■encountered our greatest peril. 

The Denver CUy had got down well below the latitude of tho stormy 
headland that is to mariners like the “ Hill Difficulty ” mentioned in 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” carrying with her the light, favourable 
breezes wo had encountered after losing tho south-east trades which 
had wafted her so well on her way; when, all at*once, without hardly 
a warning, tho sea began to grow choppy and sullen, and the air thick 
and heavy. The sky, too, which had been for days and days nearly 
cloudless, became overcast all round, while masses of vapour piled 
themselves upwards from the horizon towards the zenith to the 
southward and westward, gradually enveloping ship and ocean alike 
in a mantle of mist. 

“Cape Horn weather,” observed Tom B.ulloyer meaningly, as he 
squinted to windward; “ we’ll have a taste of it presently! ” 

“ Aye, bo’,” said Hiram, from the door of the galley opposite where 
the carpontor was holding, on to the weather rigging; “ I wonder what 
the skipper’s about, keepin’ all thet hamper aloft an^a gale like thet a- 
■comin’! I reckon he’d better look smart, or we’ll be caught nappin’, 
hey?” 
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Obtain Snaggs, however, was also on fhe look-out; and, almost ere 
Hiram had finished his sentence, he had shouted out for,all hands to 
take in sail. 

“ ’Way aloft thaar! ” he cried; 44 lay out on the yards, men, an’ close 
1’eef the tops’ls; we’re going to hev a blow ! n 

And we did have a blow. 

The men were just ready to haul in the weather earring of the mizzen 
topsail, the last they were handing, the fore and main having been al¬ 
ready made snug, when a storm of wind and hail and snow struck us 
which in a few minutes coated the deck and rigging and every portion 
of the upper works of the ship with thick ice. At the same time, the 
soa, rolling in enormous waves, broke over our counter, throwing 
sheets of water aboard, which seemed to freeze in the air before it fell. 

I was standing on the poop, lending a hand at the mizzen halliards 
with the rest of the “ idlers ”—as those who are not regular sailors are 
called, although I was fast trying to become a real salt under the apt 
tuition of Hiram Bangs and the carpenter—when this fiei'ce blast came. 
It. pinned us down to the deck, and made our faces smart again with 
the onslaught of the hail. 

Next followed a short lull, during which the reef tackle was hauled 
out and the halliards manned, the yard being swayed up again; and 
then, those aloft were able to come down and find a more comfortable 
shelter below than the rigging afforded. ' 

But, now, occurred a curious circumstance. 

As the hands who had been up on the mizzen-yard reefing the topsail 
stepped from the rattines on to the deck of the poop before getting down 
to the waist below, one of the men, Jim Chowder, the same who had 
said that he had heard Sam Jedfoot’s voice in the ship since ho had 
been lost overboard, whispered to me as he passod 

44 Listen! ” lie said. 

That was all,— u Listen! ” 

The wind had suddenly died away for the moment, although the sea 
was like an ocean of mountains lumbering over each other; and as I 
listened, as Jim the sailor had told me, 1 heard a musical sound that I 
instantly recognised. It was that of the negro cook’s banjo most un- 
mis takeably, playing the same old air 1 knew so well: — 

“ Oh, down in Alabama, ’fore I wer sot free.” 

• The instrument seemed to give out a double twang at this point, as 
if all the strings were twitched at once, and I noticed that Captain 
•Snaggs, who stood near me, turned as white as a sheet. 

44 By thunder l ” he exclaimed, his eyes almost starting out of his 
head. 44 The Lord hev mercy on us! What is thet ? ” 
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As it in answer to his question, the same wild, glmstly melody was 
repeated, the sound seeming to hover in the air and yet to come from 
underneath the deck under our feet, the tune swelling in intensity as 
we all listened, so that every man on board must have heard it as well 
as the captain and myself. 

And then, just as the last bar was struck with another resounding 
twang, a fiercer blast than the first caught the ship on her port quarter, 
and she heeled over to starboard until *lior deck was almost upright, 
while at the same time a terrible wave washed over us fore and aft, 
sweeping everything movable overboard. 

I held on to the weather rigging like M grim Death,” amidst a mass 
of seething foam, that flowed over the poop as if it were the open sea, 
with the roar of rushing waters around me and the whistling and 
shrieking of the wind as it tore through the shrouds and howled and 
wailed, sweeping onward away to leeward. 

The spirit of the storm seemed to have broken loose, its black cloud- 
wings covering the heavens and fanning up the waves into fury, and 
then hurling them at the Denver City , which, poor, stricken thing, 
quailed before the onslaught of the cruel blast and remorseless rolling 
billows which followed each other in swift succession. These bore her 
down, and down, and down, until she was almost on her beam ends, 
labouring heavily and groaning and creaking in every timber, and 
looking as if she were going to capsize every instant. 

Not a man on board but thought his last lioflr had come. 

The ncjjsc of tlio raging elements, however, in this mad commotion 
at once drowned the sound of the weird, mysterious music that had 
previously filled the air, affecting us all so strangely, especially 
Captain Snaggs, who seemed to be stricken by a spell as long as the 
sad strain echoed in our ears. The moment, however, we ceased to 
hear the phantom chaunt, the captain recovered himself, his sailor 
instincts getting the hotter of his superstitious fears and sudden fright. 

Fortunately, ho had clutched hold of the poop rail as the fierce gust 
caught the vessel, or, otherwise, lie would have been carried over the 
side, and bo struggling for dear life half a mile, at least, astern, where 
the hen-coops and casks that had been washed overboard were now 
bobbing •about, as they sank slowly out of sight, on the crest of the 
wavo that had cleared our docks. 

A thorough seaman, in spite of liis malevolent disposition and 
bullying manner, which, I supposo, he could not help, he knew at 
once what was best to be done under the circumstances—what, indeed, 
was the only tiling that would save the ship, and which, if it could bo 
done, had to be done quickly. 

Still grasping the rail with one hand, he made a motion with the 
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other to Jan Steenbock to put the helm up, for the second-mate, being 
on the poop, had immediately jumped to the wheel to the assistance of 
the. man there, who had as much as he could do single-handed to keep 
down the spokes, the ship steering wildly in such a heavy, tumbling 
sea as was boiling around us. The captain the next moment clambored 
to the mizzen topsail sheets and halliards, and let them go by the run, 
an example that was instantly followed by those on the deck below, 
Tom Bullover, who was in charge 1 there, anticipating 'the skipper’s 
intention, although lie could not catch the order he bawled out at the 
same time that he lifted his haftd to warn the helmsman—the terrible 
din kept up bv the waves and wind alike pro venting a word from 
reaching any one standing a yard beyond Captain Snaggs, had he 
spoken through a speaking trumpet and been possessed of lungs 
of brass ! 

At first, it looked as if these measures had been adopted too late, the 
vessel lay so helplessly over on her side, but in a little while-—albeit- it 
was a century to us, with our lives trembling in the balance—in tho 
interval of a brief lull she slowly righted again; when, paying off from 
tho wind, she plunged onward, pitching and rolling and careering be¬ 
fore the gale as it listed, yawing to port and starboard and staggering 
along, throwing tons of water over her fo’c’s’le as she dived, and then 
taking in whole seas over hor quarter as she rolled on, the following 
waves overtaking her, just like a high mettled stood that had thrown 
its rider and was rejoicing in its temporary freedom. 

The canvas aloft was ballooning out, and the ropes slatting and 
cracking, with blocks banging against the spars, all making a 1 regular 
pandemonium in conjunction with the hoarse shriek of the sou’-wester 
and the clashing of the billows as they broke, buflctting the Denver 
City as if they would smash in her topsides at every blow. 

Mr. Flinders, the first-mate, who had got his arm hurt shortly 
before the first blast struck us, and had gone below to have it 
l>ouiid up by the steward, now crawled up the companion and 
approached the skipper, shouting something in his car, that, of 
course, I could not catch. 

Captain Snaggs, however, apparently approved of his suggestion, as 
he nodded in answer; and, thereupon, the first-mate, working bis way 
down again through the cabin on to tho deck below, tho poop ladder 
being unsafe with his injured arm, spoke to the men, who were holding 
on as* well as they could in a group by the mainmast hit id, and they 
began to move ahopt. 

Something was evidently going to be done to relievo the ship of all 
the loose top hamper flying about aloft, which threatened every moment 
to drag the masts out of her, for everything was swaying to and fro, 
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and the topsails jerking terribly as they swelled out, the clews fouling 
the reef points as the wind threw them up, and all getting mixed in 
irretrievable confusion from the continual slatting of the canvas, as 
the whole of the running gear being lot go was now dangling about 
in all directions, and knotting itself up in the standing rigging, round 
which the wind whipped the ropes, lashing them into a series of 
bowlines and half-hitches that it would have puzzled a fisherman 
to unbend! * 

Wl^n the storm had hurst so suddenly on us, the ship had been 
braced up on the port tack, beating to windward as well as she could, 
to weather Capo Horn, but now, of course, we were ^running right 
before the gale, retracing at headlong speed every knot wo had pre¬ 
viously gained on our true coursej so that a few hours at this rate, 
even if everything stood the strain, which was very questionable, 
would place us on the chart pretty well where we were tho day before, 
and we should have all the work to do over again, without having a 
cable’s length to boast of to the good so far as our onward progress 
was concerned into the Pacific Ocean—most' aptly named by the 
Spaniards, from the marked contrast its placid bosom offered, no 
doubt, to the tumultuous waters these early voyagers met with on 
this side of tho Land of Fire and the Stormy Cape. 

But still, although we were scudding with everything flying aloft, 
the lech races had not yet been let go, all that I have taken so long to 
describe having occurred, so to speak, within* the compass of a minute. 
These up 1° now had remained fast, just as when wo wero closo-liauled 
on the port tack the moment before; for, it was as much as our few 
hands could do at first to cast off the sheets and halliards without 
minding the braces, especially as the ropes had got jammed at the 
bitts with the loose gear washing about the deck. However—“ better 
late than never ”—these were nqw quickly let go, when, the braces on 
the weather side being manned, the yards were squared. It was a 
job of some difficulty, although accomplished at length, the ship ( 
showing herself all tho better for the operation by running easier 
and not staggering and yawing so much as she raced along. 

This was the first step. The next was to stop tho uproar aloft, and 
create if little order amidst the chaos that there reigned, which was a 
much harder and far more ticklish task, it being perilous in the ex¬ 
treme, and almost useless, for any of the hands to venture up the 
rigging; as the wind was blowing with such terrific force that they 
could not have possibly lain out on the yards, even if they succeeded 
in reaching the futtock shrouds. 

It was no good shouting to the men, for they could .not hear a word 
spoken, had it been bawled in the loudest tone, so Mr, Flinders, after 
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explaining his purpose by signs, or some means that I could not at the 
moment guess, Tom Bullover and the rest of the crew commenced 
hauling on the maintopsail sheets. 

The effect of this was almost instantaneous. 

Puckering up into a bag where the clew, as I mentioned, had fouled 
the reef points, the sail burst “ bang ” out of the boltropes with a 
noise like thunder, and, carried forwards by the gale, it floated away 
ahead, fortunately just clearing the foretopmast, which might have 
been broken by the extra strain, the fluttering mass of canvas; disap¬ 
pearing Anally, like a white kite, in the distance in the water ahead 
of the ship. 

Getting rid of this sail was even a greater relief to the over-driven 
vessel than squaring the yards had been, a consequence which the first- 
mate and carpenter had fully anticipated when the shoets were manned; 
so, a similar proceduro was adopted with the foretopsail, when a like 
bappy result followed, the .ship driving on still before the wind, very 
nearly at as great a rate as she had done before, although now under 
bare poles almost. Still, she steered more easily, not taking in such a 
lot of water aboard as she rolled, while the spars ceased to sway about, 
and it looked as if wo should save them, which had seemed impossible 
a short time previously, from the ugly way in which the shrouds 
tightened, and the after-stays sung, as if they were stretched to the 
last limit, showing that the slightest increase of the strain on them 
would snap them like pafck-thruad. 

The mizzen-topsail was the only rag remaining, and the # captain, 
evidently wishing to save this, so as to use it by-and-by, when the. 
gale lulled, to help in bringing the vessel round again to the wind, 
started ofl 1 by himself hauling on the buntlines and clewlines, being 
quickly aided by Jan Steenbock and little me—all the “ hands ” on the 
poop but the helmsman, whom the, second-mate was able to leave 
for a minqte or so unassisted, from the fact of the ship having become 
more tractable since she had lost all that lot of loose top hamper 
flapping about aloft. 

The three of. us had “ a long pull, and a strong pull, and a pull alto¬ 
gether, 1 * according to the old sailor phrase, I tugging my best with the 
others, and possibly the ounce or two of “ beef ” T was able to put into 
the rope just turning the scale; and we ultimately succeeded in clew¬ 
ing up the topsail pretty fairly, although, of course, it could not he 
properly stowed until some of the hands were able to gel .up on the 
yard and snug it cpmfortably by passing the sea-gaskets. 

So far, everything had been accomplished satisfactorily, and the ship 
was running free before the gale at the rate of ten or twelve knots, or 
more, without a stitch of canvas set beyond the bunt of the mizzen* 
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topsail, which bagged and bulged out a bit still, in spite of our efforts 
to clew it up tight. But, now, a new danger arose. 

We were bowling along before the wind, it is true ; but, the heavy 
rolling sea that had been worked up in a brief space of time -was 
travelling at a much faster rate, and there was every fear that one of 
the monster billows which each moment curled up threateningly in 
our wake would hurl itself on hoard, thus pooping the vessel and 
rendering her altogether unmanageable* if not a hopeless wreck—such 
a ma^i of water as the big waves carried in their frowning .crests being 
more than sufficient to swamp us instantcr, burying the poor Denver 
City in the deep at ono fell blow. 

Captain Snaggs saw this soonor than any one'; and, although all his 
previous orders had been carried out in dumb show, from our having 
the wind with us to waft his voice forward, lie once more managed to 
make himself heard. 

“ Ahoy ! ” he shouted, putting his hands on either side of his mouth, 
to carry the words well clear of his goatee beard, which was blown all 
over his face. “ On deck, thaar I ” 

Tom Bullover raised his right list, to show that ho caught the hail; 
but it was impossible for him to answer back in the very teeth of the galo. 

u Wc must try an’ lay hci^to,” continued the skipper. “Hev ye 
got a tarpaulin, or any sort o’ rag ye can stick in the fore-riggin’ ? ” 

Tom nodded his head, understanding what the captain meant in a 
jifTey; and, with the help of two or throe otfiers^ a piece of fearnought, 
that lay in the bottom of the longboat, was bundled out on the deck 
and dragged forwards, the men bending on a rope’s end to a cringle 
worked in one corner of the stuff, so as to hoist it up by. 

“ Over to port! Over to port! ” roared the skipper, seeing them 
making for the lee sido of the ship. “ I’m goin’ to try an’ bring her to 
on tliet tack, d’y hear ? ” 

Another nod from the carpenter showed that lie heard and appreci¬ 
ated the command, ho and the group with him by great exertions tricing^ 
up the piece of fearnought into the fore-shrouds on the side indicated, 
spreading tho cloth out and lashing it outside the rigging. 

“ Now r , men,” cried Captain Snaggs, “ some o’ you aft hyar! Look 
sharp*an’ man the cro’jack braces.” 

“ Bat vas goot,” I heard Mr. Jan Stcenbock say behind me, his voice 
coming right into my ear; “ dat vas ze very tings! ” 

The skipper heard him, too. 

“ I guess ye’re worth yor salt, an’ knows what’s what! ” he screamed 
back, with his face shoved into that of the second-mate, so that he 
should catch the words. “ Stand by to cast off tho clewlines ag’in,* 
slack out the weather sheet, if we wants it! ” 
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u Aye, ayel ” roared Jan Steenbock, in answer, jumping to the belay¬ 
ing pins, to east off the ropes as ordered. tl I vas dere! ” 

And so was I, too, following his example, ready to bear a hand when 
the necessity arose. 

i; Send another hand or two, hyar aft, to the wheel! ” now yelled out 
the captain, on seeing that Tom Bullover had marshalled the watch 
on the deck below at the crossjack braces, ready to ease off on the 
weather side, and haul in gradually to leeward—so that the yard should 
not be jerked round suddenly, and risk carrying away the mizzep.-top- 
mast and all its hamper with the shock—the skipper, finally, with 
a motion of hjls arm, which those at the wheel readily understood 
ordering the helm to bo put down. 

It was a critical moment. 

The ship seemed a trifle stubborn, and would not obey the rudder 
lying sluggishly in the trough of the sea, but the tail end of a big wave 
just then catching her on the quarter, she slewed round a bit; and, the 
crossjack yard being braced up sharply in the nick of time, she swung 
with her head to the wind, breasting the billows full butt, now, in¬ 
stead of drifting on at their will. 

Jan Steenbock at once let go the clewlines; and the sheets of the 
mizzen-topsail, which had already been closereefed, being hauled 
home, while the piece of fearnought in the fore-rigging actod as well 
as a sail there would have done, she lay-to at last, riding safely enough, 
considering the heavy sea that was vanning, thus showing herself a 
staunch boat under the circumstances. r 

u We’ve seen the worst of it now,” shouted the skipper, trying to rub 
his hands together, in token of his satisfaction, but having to leave oft 
and grasp the poop rail to steady himself again from the ship pitch¬ 
ing so much, as she met the big waves tumbling in on her bows, and 
rose to them buoyantly. . “ The gale is moderatin’, so the watch ken 
pipe down, I guess, an’ all hands splice the mainbrace! ” 
r The men couldn’t hear him clearly, but the gesture which he made, 
of lifting his fist to his mouth, was sufficiently explanatory; and when 
he presently dived down the companion, and appeared at the cabin 
door under the break of the poop, with the steward behind him, hold¬ 
ing a bottle of rum in one hand, and a pannikin in the other, till the 
men who had so gallantly exerted themselves wore standing by, ready 
to receive the customary grog served out on such occasions, fresh 
hands being sent up to relieve those at the wheel, so that they should 
not lose the advantage of the skipper’s generosity, which was some¬ 
what unexpected from one of his temper! 

* Later on, there was a glorious sunset, the black clouds all clearing 
away, and the heavens glowing with red and gold, as the orb of day 
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sank below the horizon. This showed that ‘We were going to have the 
chance of a finer spell than we had been having; and the wind soon 
afterwards shifting to the westward, the foretopmast-staysail was 
hoisted, followed shortly by the reefed-foresail and main-trysail, the 
skipper setting all the, fore and aft sail he could to make up for the 
loss of our topsails, which, it may be remembered, were blown away. 
The ship was then brought round on the starboard tack, and put on her 
proper course again, for us to mak^ another attempt to weather Cape 
Horn* 

By the time all this was done it was quito dark, and getting on close 
to 11 six bells ” in the second dog-watch, the sun sinking to rest early 
in those latitudes; so, as none of the men had got their tea yet, or 
thought of it, for that matter, although they’d had nothing since their 
dinner at midday, Hiram Bangs, calling me to follow him, started for 
the galley, to see about the coppers. 

We found however, that the seas we had taken aboard had washed 
the fire out, and made a regular wreck of the place, everything being 
topsy-turvy, in a sort of “ hurrah’s nest.” 

Indeed, the only wonder was, that the galley itself had not been 
carried incontinently over the side, when the ship had canted over on 
her beam-ends. It would have been, no doubt, hut for its being so 
securely lashed down to the ringbolts in the deck, which enabled it to 
withstand the force of the big wave that had boarded us and swept 
everything else to leeward. 

At alj events, there it was still, but in a pretty pickle; and Hiram 
and I had a hard job to light up the fire again under the coppers, all 
the wood and coal that had not been fetched away by the sea being, 
of course, wet and soddened by the water. 

* 4 I guess,” said Hiram, after one or two faihires to get the fuel to 
ignite, in spite of his pouring a lot of oil on it, so as to neutralize the 
effect of the damp, “ I’ll bum tliet darned old kiver of my chest as 
got busted t’other day in the fo’c’s’le. Old Tom Chips sed he’d fix mo 
up a noo one, soon’s he’d got time, an’ tlier’ ain’t nary a use in keepin* 
the rotten thing as it is, fur it ain’t no airthly good, as I sees, fur to 
kip pryin’ folk from priggin’ any of my duds they fancies. Guess I’ll 
burn it* b’y! ” 

With this, HiVam started off for the fo’c’s’le, to get the broken cover 
of liis sea chest, taking one of the ship’s lanterns with him, to see what 
he was about, so that he should not disturb any of the other sailors* 
property. * 

He returned a minute or two after, looking quite scared. 

“ Say, Cholly,” he exclaimed, addressing me, as all the rest in the 
fp’c’s’Je qlways styled me, following the mode in which poor Sam 
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Jedljot had pronounced my name, instead of calling me w Charley,” 
properly, all darkeys having a happy fecility for abbreviation, as I 
quite forgot to mention before. u Say, Cholly, guess I'll kinder make 
yer haar riz! What d’yer reckon hez happen'd, b’y, hey ? " 

il What, Hiram ? ” replied I, negligently, not paying any particular 
attention to his words, having started to work at once, chopping up 
the box cover, which ho had thrown down on the deck at my feet; for, 
I was just then proceeding to poke the pieces of dry wood into the 
stoke hole under the coppers, being anxious to get the fire alight and 
going as quickly as possible, as there was no time to lose. “ What 
has happened,tHiram ? Whatever is the matter now ? " 

“ Thar’s matter enough, I reckon, younker,” said he solemnly, in his 
deep, impressive tones. “ Guess this air shep’s sperrit-haunted, that’s 
all, my b’y, an' tho whole bilin’ of us coons aboard air all doomod 
men! ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

MAD DRUNK! 

“ Good gracious, Hiram! ” I exclaimed, dropping the wood and rising 
to my feet, greatly alarmed at his mysterious manner of speaking, as 
well as by the change in his voice and demeanour. “ What d : you 
mean by talking like that? " 

Instead of answering^ my question directly, however, he asked 
another. 

“D’yer recTeck, Cholly, thot air banjo belongin’ to Sanp Jedfoofc 
as I bought when tho poor darkey's traps wer’ sold at auction in the 
fo’c’s’le the day arter he wor lost overboard ? ” 

“Ye-e-s,” I stammered breathlessly, as the remembrance came 
back to me all at once of the strange cliaunt we had heard in the air 
around, just before the storm had burst over us in all its fury; our 
subsequent bustling about having banished its recollection for tho 
moment, “ Wha—wha—what about Sam’s banjo, Hiram ? ” 

“It’s clean gone, skedaddled right away, b’y, that’s all! ” he replied, 
in the same impressive way in which he had first spoken. “ When I 
bought the durned thing, I stowed it atop o’ my chest thaar, in the 
fo’c’s’le; an’ thaar it wer as right as a fivo-cent piece up to tills very 
mornin’, as I wer overhaulin’ my duds, to see if I could rig up anothar 
pair o’ pants, an’ seed it. But, b’y, it ain’t thaar now, I reckon! ” 

“ Perhaps some one took it out, and forgot to put it hack when the 
gale hurst over its,” I suggested, more to reassure myself than be¬ 
cause I believed it, for I felt horribly frightened at the thoughts that 
rapidly surged up in me. “ You—you remember, Hiram, we heard tho 
»oun3 of some one playing it just before? ” 
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•* D’yer think, b’y, any of the hands would ’a’ been foolin’ round 
with thet blessid banjo, an’ the ship a’most took aback on’ on her 
beam-ends ? ” he retorted indignantly. “ No, Cholly, thet wer no 
mortal fingers as we heerd a-playin’ thet thaar banjo! ” 

“ And you—you—think-? ” 

“ It wer Sam Jedfoot’s ghost; nary a doubt on it,” he said solemnly, 
finishing my incompleted sentence; “ thet is, if sperrits walk agen on 
the airth an’ sea arter the folk’s ownin’ them is dead # an* drowndod ! ” 

I shivered at his words; while, as if to further endorse Hiram’s 
opinion, the steward, Morris Jones, just then came forward from the 
cabin to look after the captain’s dinner, although he d£jJ not seem in a 
hurry about it, as usual. This was a fortunate circumstance, as the 
fire in the galley under Hiram’s expert manipulation was only now at 
last beginning to burn up. 

“ There’s summut wrong ’bout this barquey,” observed the Welsh¬ 
man, opening the conversation in a wonderfully civil way for him, 
and addressing Hiram, who did not like the man, and hardly ever 
exchanged a word with him if he could help it. “ I larfed at that b’y 
Cholly for saying ho seed that nigger cook agen in the cabin arter lie 
went overboard, time the skipper had that row with the fool and shot 
him; hut, sperrit or wot it was, I believe the b’y’s right, for I’vo 
seed it, too ! ” 

“ Jehosophat! ” exclaimed Hiram; “ this is gettin’ durned streenge 
an’ cur’ous. Whar did ye see the sperrit, mister?” 

“ Not«a minute or so agone,” replied the steward, whose face I could 
see, by the light of the ship’s lantern in the galley, as well as from the 
gleams of the now brightly burning fire, looked awe-stricken, as if he 
had actually seen what he attested. “ It was a’most dark, and I was 
coming out of my pantry when I seed it. Aye, I did, all black, and 
shiny, and wet, as if lie were jist come out o’ the water. I swear it 
were the nigger cook, or I’m a Dutchman! ” 

The two men looked fixedly at each other, without uttering another 
word for a minute or more, I staring at them both in dread expectancy 
of what they would next say, and fancying each instant something 
more wonderful still would happen; until, at last, Hiram broke the 
silence,'‘that had become well-nigh unbearable from the nervous tension, 
which made me*fecl creepy and shivery all over. 

“ I tolled yer jest now, Cholly,” said the Yankee sailor, in his do\tfn- 
caat drawl, which became all the more emphasized from his slow and 
solemn mode of speaking below his breath—“thet-this air sliep wer 
doomed, an’ I soz it now agen, since the stooard lij^ar hez seed the 
same as we all hev seed afore. Thaar’s no denyin’, b’ys, as how poor 
Sam’s ghostess walks abroad this hyar ship, an’ thet means suntliin* 
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Or it doesn’t! I specs thet air darkey’s sperrit ain’t comfable like, an’ 
yon ken bet yer bottom dollar be won’t rest ^uiet till be feels slick ; 
fur you sees as lipw the poor cuss didn’t come by bis death rightfully 
in lawful fashion. 

u Aye, and I’ve heard tell that folks as been murdered ’ll haunt the 
place where they've been put away onl awfully,” chimed in Morris 
Jones. “ Not as I’ve ever believed in sperrits and ghosfcesses till now; 
but, seein’ is believin’, an’ I can’t go agen my own eyesight. I’d 
take my davy "tware Sam Jedfoot I seed jest now; an’ though,I’m no 
coward, mates, I don’t mind saying I’m mortal feared o’ going nigh 
the cuddy agqp ! ” 

11 Never you fear, old boss,” replied Hiram oncouragingly; albeit, at 
any other time he would have laughed at the steward’s declaration 
that he was “ no coward,” when he was well known to be the most 
arrant one in the ship. u It ain’t you thet the ghost is artor, you bet. 
It’s the skippor. You remember as how ho promised us all he’d call in 
at the nearest port an’ hov all the circumferences overhauled, as he 
sed?” 

“Aye,” responded the Welshman, “that he did. Ho took his 
solemn davy, afore the second-mate, an’ Tom Bullover, an’ the lot o’ 
you, on the maindeck, that time he shot the cook. I heard him from 
under the break o’ the poop, where I were standin’.” 

“ Yes, I seed you keopin’ well to looard! ” said Hiram drily. “ But, 
as I wer a sayin’, the skipper agrees to call in at the fust port wo 
fetches, an’ wc’vo b’en close in to Bahia, when we near ran ashore, an’ 
Bio an’ Buenos Ayres; an’ he’s never put into no port yot! ” 

“ No, nor doesn’t mean to, neither,” chorussed the steward. “ I hear 
him, t’other day, a jokin’ with that brute of a fust-mate about it; an’ 
both was a sniggerin’: an’ ho says as he’ll see you all to old Nick aforo 
he stops anywhere afore he gets to ’Frisco! ” 

“ I reckon, then, sunthin’ bad *11 come of it,” said Hiram, shaking 
his head gravely, “ Thet nigger’s sperrit don’t haunt this ship fur 
nothink, an’ we ain’t see the wuss yet, you bet! Soon arter Cholly 
hyar seed Sam’s ghost, you remembers, we bed thet fire aboard in the 
forepeak ? ” 

“ Aye,” agreed Morris Jones; “ an’ tlio next time—*—” 

“ Wer the banjo we hoered a playin’, afore we were caught in that 
buster o’ a gale, an’ the ship wor a’most capsized on her beam-ends,” 
continued the American, full of his theme. “ An’ now, I guess-” 

“What?” cried I eagerly, anxiously drinking in every word, 
deeply impressed with the conversation. “ What do you think will 
happen?” 

M ’Ructions, that’s all, b’y,” replied Hiram, hitching up the waist- 
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band of bid Overalls coolly, ill the most matter-of-fact way, as if he 
were only mentioning an ordinary Circumstance. “ Thet is, if tho 
skipper don’t touch at Callao or Valparaiso. Fur my part, sonny,. I 
guess this air ship air doomed, as I sed afore, an’ I don’t spec, for one, 
as ever she’ll reach ’Frisco this v’yge; an* so thinks old Chips, or Tom 
Bullover, that is, too.” 1 

“ Hullo! ” exclaimed the carpenter at that moment, poking his head 
within the galley door, and making me and the Welshman jump with 
fright, thinking he was Sam’s ghost again. “Who’s hailing me? 
Wliat’f? the row ?—anything up ? ” 

“ No, bo,” said Hiram. “ I wer only tellhi* the stooard hyar an’ Cholly 
as how you agreed with me as this wer a durned onldftky craft, an* 
bound to meet with misfortun’ avter all tlict’s come an’ gone aboord.” 

“ That’s so,” acquiesced Tom; though ho did not look much alarmed 
at the prospect. “ The 1 old man,’ though, seems turnin’ round into a 
better sort—treating us all to grog and sich like.” 

“ He’d kinder ought to,” growled the other, as he stirred the tea in tho 
coppers, which were just boiling by now; and ho then proceeded to toll 
Tom about tho mysterious disappearance of tho banjo, and the fact of 
Morris Jones having seen the apparition again in the cabin aft, wind¬ 
ing up with the query—“ An’ what d’ye think o’ tliet now, Chips? ” 

“Think?” echoed Tom Bullover, laughing; “ wliy, that you’re 
kicking up a dust about nothing, my hearty! Missed tho banjo out of 
y’r clicst,eh,—where are your oyes, bo? Thsre it are hanging right 
over y’r heads in tho galley, on the same cleat where poor Sam 
Jedfoot feft it afore he met his fate! Why, where are your peepers, 
old stick in the mud, hey ? ” 

As he said this, Tom Bullover reached up his hand overhead by the 
door of the galley, above the spot where he was standing, and as our 
eyes followed liis motions we all could see now Sam’s banjo hanging 
•on tho cleat whore it always used to be when the negro cook occu¬ 
pied the caboose, the instrument swinging to and fro as Tom touched 
it. 

“ Wa-all, I’m jiggered! ” cried Hiram, taking up tlie lantern that 
ho had placed on tho deck when he returned from the fo’c’s’le and 
flashing; it on the suspended object, to make assurance doubly sure. 
u Tliaar it be, spre enough; an’ all I ken say is, I’m jiggered! It' 
jest licks creation, thet it dew ! ” 

“ Lor’ bless you, mate! you could ha’ seed it afore if you’d only used 
your eyes,” replied Tom to this exordium, laughing again; “but, let’s • 
stow all such fkimmy now about ghostesses an’ sicti like, for it’s all 
moonshine when you looks into the matter; an’ you, an’ Charlie, an’ the' 
stooard here, have been all busy rigging up 1 duppies,’ as poor Sam used 4 
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to call ’em, out o’ your heads, when we poor beggars forrud are dyin T 
for our tea. Ain’t it ready ye$,? : ,” 

“ Aye, bo, in a brace o’ shades,” said Hiram, rousing himself and 
poking up the fire, “ I dessay I’m a doggoned fool to be skeart like 
thet, but I’d bev, taken me davy I put the durned thing in my chest a 
month ago—I would so; an’ then the stooard corned in with his yam 
on top o’ what Cholly sed ov seem’ Sam’s ghost t’other day, an*—an’ 
I’m a durned fool; thet’s all Lsez ! ” * 

“ You’re none the worse for that, bo,” observed Tom, with a ^rin at 
the American’s rather shamefaced apology for his superstitious fears ; 
and Hiram presently joined in the laugh against himself, as he busied 
himself in stirring the coppers and tasting the tea, to see whether it was 
all right yet. I, also, began to feel more comfortable in my mind; while 
a little colour crept into Morris Jones’ pale face, which had become as 
white as a sheet before Tom’s advent on the scene, the steward looking 
as if he were going to faint from fright. 

It is wonderful wliat an effect the courage of one man has in restor¬ 
ing the confidence of others under such circumstances! 

Bustling about the galley, ladling out the contents of the coppers 
as the men came up one by one with their pannikins for their tea, 
I quickly forgot my scare of a minute or so agone. So, too, appa¬ 
rently, did the steward, who commenced preparing the captain’s 
dinner, as soon as the fire had burnt up and ho could get space enough 
to use his frying-pan; while, as for Hiram, he w r as singing away in 
fine style at his work, dishing up some lobscouse for the men’s^supper, 
in friendly rivalry of Morris Jones, whom lie could give points to and 
easily heat in the cooking line, none of us troubling ourselves any 
longer with any recollection of poor Sam Jedfoot or liis ghost. 

The gale continued to ease down, and the heavy, rolling sea gradually 
subsided as night sped on ; but, the wind veering round in the middle 
watch more to the northwards of west, w’e had to come about on the 
port tack, steering west-nor’-wesfc, more in towards the Cape. We had 
' plenty of sea room to do this, though, from the good oiling wo had pre¬ 
viously made, being at least five or six degrees well to the southward of 
the stormy headland at our last reckoning, before the gale came on. 

All next day the men were busy getting- up a couple of old topsails 
out of the forepeak and patching them up to take tlic place of thoso 
thqt had been blown aw-ay; and these when got up w T ere closeroefed 
beforehand, prior to being set, as the wind was freshening again and 
the weather looked squally. 

At the beginning of the second dog-watch the same afternoon, just 
. when w r e had got everything snug aloft, it came on to blow again, 
although not quite so fiercely as the previous evening; and it was a 
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case of clew up and furl with all the lighter canvas, the ship being kept 
undor closereefed topsails and storm staysails, heading again out to*sea 
on the starboard tack. 

Thus it continued all that night, squalls of rain and hail, with snow 
and sleet at intervals for variety sake, sweeping over us, and the ship 
having her decks washed frequently fore and aft by the heavy southern 
ocean rollers. The next morning, though, it lightened again, and wo 
had a brief spell of fine weather until noon, when we had another 
buster of it. This occurred just as Captain Snaggs yras getting ready 
to take the sun, and sent the first*mate down in the cabin to look at 
the chronometer, and stand by in order to note the time when ho sang 
out “ Stop! ” so as to calculate our proper longitude. 

The skipper could not get liis observation of the sun, however, for 
the sky, which the moment before had been bright and clear, clouded 
over again in an instant; and the next minute we were all on board 
battling again with another specimen of ‘‘Cape Horn weather,” too 
busy to think even where we might be or what latitude or longitude 
we had fetched. Wo might, indeed, have been anywhere, for the* 
heavens were black as night, though it w r as midday, and sky and sea 
met each other in one vast turmoil, so that it was impossible to sec 
half a cable’s length off the ship! 

So it went on for four days* the gale blowing for short periods in 
angry gusts and then casing down for the space of a watch perhaps, 
and squalls alternating with spells of fine weather; until, on the fifth 
morning, we sailed into a comparatively calm sea, running free, with a 
full shqet on the starboard tack, before a bright, cheery nor’-westerly 
breeze. 

At noon, when the skipper was able at last to tako the sun for the 
first time for six days, he found, on working out our reckoning, that 
we -were in latitude 08° 5' S., and longitude 82° 10' W. In other words, 
we w T orc considerably to the westwards of the Horn, and fairly on 
the bosom of the placid Pacific, as indeed its smooth waters already 
testified. j 

“ Hooray, b’ys! we Vo doubled the (Turned Cape at last, I guess! ” 
shouted out Captain Snaggs from the break of the poop, whither lie 
had rushed up from below as soon as he had finished his calculation 
on the log slate, dancing about the dock with excitement, and he banged 
his fist down on the brass rail with a thump that almost doubled it in 
two, while his wiry billy-goat beard bristled out and wagged to And 
fro. “ Brace up the yards sharp, an’ keep them bowlin’s taut. Lay her 
as near duo north as she’ll fetch, an’ we’ll fix her on a bee-lino fur 
’Frisco. An’, say, Flinders! ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! ” 
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te SeuA lift yet to’gallants an’ r’yals, as soon as ye kelp; an’ lot her 
lipl” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“ An’, main deck, below thaar! 55 

“ Aye, aye, sir! ” shouted back Jan Steenbock, who was on duty here, 
and was already seeing about getting abaft the upper spars for spread¬ 
ing more sail, having overheard his order to the first-mate—“ I vas 
here, sir! ” 

“ Call all hands to liquor up, sirree. It ain’t every day, I reckon, we 1 
gits round the Horn! ” 

A wild cheer burst from the men, who had clustered in the waist in 
response to tlva summons; and the good news of getting round the 
Cape and having a double allowance of grog proving too much for the 
majority, the rest of the day was spent in a sort of grand jollification, 
the skipper and first-mate “ carrying on ” in the cabin, while the crew 
made themselves merry in the fo’c’s’le, whither an extra bottle or two 
of rum had been smuggled, having been got out of the steward by the 
expeditive of a little “ palm oil ” and wheedling in about equal pro¬ 
portions. 

I think I may say, without exaggeration, that, with the exception 
of Jan Stoenbock, the second-mate, who showed himself a regular 
steady fellow all through the voyage, Tom Bui lover, and lastly, though 
by no means least, myself, there was not a single sober man on hoard 
the ship that evening, all being more or less under the influence of 
liquor, from the steward Morris Jones—who, mean Welshman that he 
was, seemed never loth to drink at anyone else’s expense—up to Captain 
Snaggs, who, from being “ jolly ” at “ eight bells,” became still more 
excited from renewed applications of rum by midnight; until, at length, 
early in the middle watch, he rushed out on deck from the cuddy 
absolutely mad drunk. % 

He was in a State of wild delirium, and his revolver, ready cocked, 
was in his hand. 

, “ Snakes an’ alligators! ” he yelled out, levelling the weapon at the 

mainmast, which he mistook for a figure in the half-light of rooming, 
'which was just then beginning to break. “ I’ve got ye at last, ye 
durned nigger. Take thefc, an’ thot! ” 

Quick as lightning ono report followed another, the bullets coming 
^whistling by the galley where I was standing. 

Jan Steenbock, who was on the poop, hearing the crack of the 
revolver, called out something; whereupon Captain Snaggs turned 
round and aimed his next shot at him, although, fortunately, it missed 
the second-mate, from Jan dodging behind the companion hatchway" 
gust in the nick of time. 
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The captain then made a bound at the poop ladder, and rushed up $ie 
steps swearing awfully; and, first firing at the man at the wheel, 
whose arm the bullet penetrated, as soon as he gained the poop, he dived 
down the companion in pursuit of Jan Steenbock, who had disappeared 
below the booby hatch. 

For the next five minutes or more, the ship was in a state of the 
wildest confusion, the captain chasing every one lie could see, and all 
trying to get ant of his way, as he dashed after them in his frenzy, 
rushing, in a sort of desperate game of “ catch who ftatch can,” from 
the cabin out on to the maindeck and then up the poop ladder and 
down the companion into the cuddy again, the second-mate, the 
steward, and first-mate alike being assailed in turn, and each flying for 
life before the frantic madman. At last, just as the captain emerged 
from the cabin for the third time, in*hot haste after the steward, the 
other two having succeeded in concealing themselves, Morris Jones 
stumbled against a coil of rope by the mainmast bitts, and, his toe at the 
same time catching in a ring holt, he sprawled his length on the dock. 

44 Good Lord!” cried the unfortunate steward, panting out the words 
with his failing breath. 44 I’m a dead man i I’m a dead man!” 

44 By thunder! ye air, ye dumed black nigger! Yo air, as sure as 
snakes!” screamed the skipper, in his delirious rage, mistaking tho 
Welshman, as he had the others as well, for poor Sam, the recollection 
of whom seemed strangely to haunt him the moment the rum got 
possession of his senses. 44 I’ve swar I’d sho#t ye; so, hyar goes, mo 
joker; yer last hour hoz come, you bet! ” 

With tliesc words ho pointed his revolver down at Morris Jones, as 
he lay rolling on the deck at liis feet, and fired. 

CHAPTEIt IX. 

WRECKED! 

Although they had not been called yet, for it was only 44 six bells,” 
the watch below had been roused out by the commotion and wild cries 
and yells that rang about the deck. Every man Jack had tumbled 
up from below, and they were all grouped about the fo’c’s’le, hiding 
behind tho galley like myself, and watching the weird scene going on 
aft, whiqja, but for the maniacal rage of the captain and his murderous 
fury, would have J>een almost comical in its main incidents. 

It was a regular steeplechase: the frenzied man hunted those he was 
after in and out of the cabin, and up the poop ladder, and down the 
companion stairs, in turn, to begin again anew the same strange game, 
that was amusing enough save to those personally concerned! 

One of the hands, though, had his wits at work besides watching what 
was going on; and this was Tom Bullover, my friend the carpenter. 
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Jle recollected what the steward had said on a former occasion of 
the captain haying had a fit of the horrors from excessive drinking? 
and, although it was too late now to take away the skipper’s revolver 
before he could effect any mischief with it, there was still time' to 
prevent his doing any further harm. 

So, Tom, with a coil of rope over his arm, stealthily made his way 
aft; and just as Captain Snaggs aimed at the prostrate body of the 
steward the carpenter threwra running bowline he had made in the 
rope round the captain’s shoulders, jerking him backwards at the very 
moment he fired the revolver. This caused the bullet to be diverted 
from its aim, for it passed through the bulwarks, instead of perfor¬ 
ating Morris 9 ones’ somewhat corpulent person. 

The next instant, two or three more of the men going to Tom’s 
assistance, Captain Snaggs was dragged down on the deck, raging and 
foaming at the mouth; when, binding him securely hand and foot, 
they lifted him up and carried him into his cabin, where they strapped 
him down in his cot, powerless to do any more injury to himself or 
any one else, until his delirium should bo over. 

As for the steward, he fainted dead away from fright; and it 
required a good deal of shaking and rubbing to bring him back to life 
again on the part of Tom Bullovor and Jan Steenbock—the latter now 
coming out of tho cabin, holding a slip noose similar to that used by 
the carpenter in snaring the skipper with, and evidently intended for 
the same purpose, although a trifle too late to be of service then. 

Captain Snaggs himself recovered his consciousness about noon the 
same day, but did not have the slightest recollection of his nlad orgey, 
the only actual sufferers from which were Morris Jones, who really 
had been more frightened than hurt, and the helmsman, Jim Chowder, 
who in lieu of having his arm broken, as he at first cried out, had only 
a slight bullet grazo through the fleshy part of it; so, considering the 
skipper fired off no less than five shots out of the six which his re¬ 
volver contained, it was a wonder more wero not grievously wounded, 
if not killed, when he ran a-muck like that! 

When Hiram Bangs and I met in the galley shortly after the row 
was over, we both compared notes, the American saying that he’d been 
roused up from sleep, not by the noise of the shooting or rampaging* 
about the deck, but by the sound of Sam’s voice singing in the hold, 
and he knew at once that some mischief was going to happen, “ as it 
oilers did when he heerd it afore! ” 

I declare he made me feel more alarmed by this remark than all that 
had previouly occurred, and I had to raise my eyes, to assure myself 
that Sam’s banjo was yet hanging in its accustomed place over the 
door of the galley, before I could go on with my task of getting the 
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men’s early coffee ready, to serve out as soon as the watch was changed, 
u eight hells” having been struck shortly before. 

Tom Bullover, though, when presently he lounged up forward, and 
I told him what Hiram said, only laughed. 

“ It’s all stuff and nonsense, Charlie,” he chuckled out; u you an’ 
Hiram ’ll be the death of me some day, with your yams o’ ghostesses an’ 
such like. The skipper didn’t see no sperrit as you thinks when he got 
mad this morsin’; it’s all that cussed rum he took because he got round 
Capo Horn. Guess, as our mate here says, the rum got round him! ” 

HiAm laughed, too, at this. 

“ Heaye ahead an’ carry on, old boss,” he said; “ I reckon you won’t 
riz my dander, fur what I tells Cholly I knows for true? an’ iiuthin’ ’ll 
turn me agen it. Why, Tom, when I wcr down Chicopee way-” 

“ Avast there, mate, an’ give us soihe coffee,” cried Tom, interrupting 
him at this point, and some others of the crew coming up at the 
moment, the conversation was not renewed, which I was not sorry for, 
Hiram’s talk about ghosts not being very cheerful. 

During the day, as I’ve said, Captain Snaggs got bettor, and came on 
dock again, looking like himself, but very pale, while his face seemed 
to have become wonderfully thinner for such a short space of time—;S0 
thin indeed that he appeared to be all nose and beard, the two meeting 
each other in the middle, like a pair of nut-crackers ! 

Ho was much quieter, too, for he did not swear a bit, as he would 
have done before, at the man at the wheel, who, startled by his coming 
softly up the companion without previous notice, when ho fancied he 
was lyinfe in his cot, let the ship fall off so that she almost broached-to, 
in such a way as almost to carry her spars by the board! 

No, he did not utter a single harsh word. 

“ Steady thaar! ” was all he called out; “ keep her full an’ bye, an’ 
steer as naar north as yo ken ! ” 

• This was about the beginning of July, and we had from then bright 
weather, with westerly and nor’-west winds all the way up the Pacific, 
past the island of Juan Fernandez, which we saw like a haze of green 
in the distance. 

After this, making to cross the Equator for the second time—our first 
time bqjLng in the Atlantic Doldrums—somewhere between the meri¬ 
dians 100° to 102?, we proceeded on steadily northward, picking up the 
south-east trade-winds in about latitude 20 c S., when nearly opposite 
Arica on the chart, although, of course, out of sight of land, being more 
than a couple of hundred leagues away from the nearest part of the coast. 

In about twenty days’ time we got near the Equator, when we met 
with variable winds and calms, while a strong indraught sucked us 
out of our course into the Bay of Panama. 
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!£he temperature just then grew very hot, and the captain, taking to 
drinking again, soon recovered his spirits and his temper, which had 
latterly grown so smooth and equable that we hardly knew him for 
the same man. 

In a short space, however, the rum fully restored him to his old 
quarrelsome self, and he and the first-mate, Mr. Flinders, had an awful 
row one night, when the skipper threatened to send the mate forward 
and promote Jan Steenbock in Jus place. v 

Captain Snaggs H had novor forgiven him for the cowardice and want 
of sailorly instinct he displayed at the time of the alarm of fire'in the 
forepeak ; and the fact of Mr. Flinders having lain for two days drunk 
in his hunk after their jollification on rounding Cape Horn, although 
he himself was able to attend to his duies the ensuing day, Aid not tend 
to impross the skipper any the m6re strongly in his favour. 

I remember the evening well. It was on the 28th July. We were 
becalmed, I recollect; but, in spite of this, a strong set of tide, or some 
unknown current, was carrying us, in a west-nor’-west direction, away 
out of the Bay of Panama, at the mouth of which we had been rolling 
and roasting in the broiling tropical sun for a couple bf days, without 
apparently advancing an inch on our way northwards towards San 
Francisco, our destination, which we were now comparatively near, so 
to speak, hut still separated by a broad belt of latitude of between 
eighteen hundred and two thousand miles—a goodish stretch of water! 

I also remember, well that Captain Snaggs roared so loudly to the 
mate and tho mate back to him in the cuddy during the altercation 
that we on deck could hear overy word they said; for the ifight was 
hot and close, with never a breath of wind stirring, and tho air had 
that oppressive find sulphurous feel which it ahvajr s has when there 
is thunder about or some great atmospherical change impending. 

The skipper and Mr. Flinders were arguing about the ship’s course, 
tho former declaring it to be right, and the latter as vehemently to bo 
altogether wrong. 

The mate, so opposite were their opinions, said that if we sailed on 
much longer in tho same direction towards which the ship had been 
heading bofore being becalmed, she would be landed high and dry 
ashore at Guayaquil; while the skipper, as strongly, protested that we 
were already considerably to the northward of the Galapagos Islands. 

Ye’re a durned fule, an’ a thunderin’ pig-headed fule as well,” we 
heard tho captain say to the other, as he came up the companion roaring 
back behind him; u but, jest to show ye how thunderin’ big a fule ye 
air, I’ll jest let yer hev yer own way—though, mind ye, if the ship 
comes to grief, ye’ll hev to bear all the muss.” 

“ I don’t mind that, nary a red cent,” boasted the other in his sneer- 
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ing way. “Guess I've a big enuff pile to hum, out Chicago waj^ to 
buy up ship an' cargy as well! ” 

“ Guess ye shall heV yer way then, bo! ** yelled out the skipper, call¬ 
ing out at the same time to the helmsman to ease the helm off, and to 
the watch to brace round the yards; and the light land breeze just then 
coming off from shore made the Denver City head off at right angles 
to her previous course, the wash of water swishing pleasantly past her 
bows, as her ghils bellied out for a briof hpell. 

But not for long. 

’Within the next half-hour or so the heavens, which had previously 
been bright with myriads of stars overhead became obscured with a 
thick darkness, while the slight land breeze died away. 

Then, a hoarse, rumbling sound was heard under the sea, and the 
ship 'was violently heaved up and down in a sort of quick, violent rock¬ 
ing motion, unlike anything I had ever felt, even in the heaviest 
storm. 

“An airthquake, I guess,” said Captain Snaggs nonchalantly; “that 
is, if thaar's sich a thing as an airth-quake at sea! ” 

He sniggered over this joke: but not for long, as just then I heard, 
and ho heard too, as I could tell from the short, sharp cry of alarm 
ho uttered, the same strange, yeird music, like Sam’s banjo, played 
gently in the distance, just the same as we heard it before the burst 
of the storm off Cape Horn. 

u Lord, save us l ” cried the captain, in hoarse ‘accents of terror. 
“Thaar it air agen! thaar it air agen! The Lord forgive me an’ 
help us! ” 

At that very moment, the ship seemed to be lifted aloft on a huge 
rolling wave, that came up astern of us without breaking; and, after 
being carried forwards with wonderful swiftness, she was hurled 
bodily on the shoro of some unknown land near, whose outlines we 
could not distinguish through the impenetrable darkness that sur¬ 
rounded us by this time like a veil. 

We knew we were ashore, however, for we could feel a harsh, grat¬ 
ing noise under the vessel’s keel—I say feel, advisedly, for we felt it 
quivering through every nerve of our bodies, while the sound crashed 
through our ears. 

But even abovb this noise I seemed yet to hear the wild, sad chaunt 
that haunted us. * 

There was a light hung in the galley, and I looked in again to con¬ 
vince myself whether the sound was due to my imagination or not. 

Holding up the lantern, I flashed its light across the roof of the 
galley. I could hardly believe my eyes. Sam’s banjo was no longer 
there! 

. . (To be continued.) 
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EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS 


VIII. 

AERONAUTICS. 

A MONTGOLFIER BALLOON. 

Make a hollow cylinder, about the size of an ordinary cork, with a 
sheet of silver-paper or cigarette-paper. The edges of the cylinder 



pig. 45. Demonstration of the Principle of the Ascent of Balloons by means 

of heated Air. 

must be somewhat bent over, so as to make it retain its form. With a 
lighted match set fire to the cylinder at its upper part. The paper 
Will burn, and be converted into a thin layer of ashes. This residue 
enclosing rarefied air suddenly rises, and mounts rapidly for several 
feet like a Montgolfier balloon. 
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AIR AND GAB BALLOONS . 

Take a glass tube, about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and 
about eight inches long, or, in default of it, a roll of ordinary notepaper, 




J?ig. 47. Soap-bubble lifting a Paper Aeronaut# 
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which will enable you to blow bubbles as big as a man’s head. Dip 
the end of the tube in a solution of soap, and blow rapidly and strongly 
through the tube. The bubble, filled with the warm air from your 
lungs, will soon ascend. Without letting it go, follow it in its ascend¬ 
ing movement, turning the end of the tube gradually upwards until 
you can touch off the drop suspended at the bottom of the bubble. 
Your balloon, fully inflated, will only want to be released, if it has not 
already freed itself. If the temperature is low, the bubble will break 
against the ceiling; in the contrary case, it will descend slowly, as 
soon, as it becomes somewhat chilled. 

Let a small, thin paper-figure be cut out, and fastened by a thread to 
a disc of paper y it can be made to adhere to the bubble, as shown in 
Fig. 4G, If the bubble then he released, it will carry the figure up 
with it (Fig. 47). If smaller tubes be used, bubbles of smaller size will 
be produced. The paper tubes must be replaced by others when wet 
and soddened, but glass tubes are preferable. 

By inflating soap-bubbles with hydrogen gas, as we shall show pre¬ 
sently, we can represent the ascents of gas balloons, which differ from 
warm air balloons. • 


heat. • 

The art of producing firg or of procuring heat artificially is one of 
the most profitable of human industries, since it lias given us the 
means of moving machinery in manufactures, locomotives, and f steam¬ 
boats. The impression which produces the sensation of heat in our* 
organism is a subjective phenomenon, and the impression which we 
convey when we say that a body is hot or cold is relative. When wo 
enter a cellar in tljo summer when the exterior air is warm, wo find 
the cellar cold; if we enter during the wintry weather, we find the 
temperature rather Warm. Nevertheless it remains about the samo 
beat all the whale. 

Suppose that we hold the right hand in a vessel containing hot 
Water, and the left hand in a \essel containing cold water; if we then 
Withdraw our hands at the same moment and plunge them together 
into a third vessel full of tepid water, we shall then experience two 
different sensations, heat and cold, proceeding from water of a certain 
temperature. 

The study of heat and caloric can be immediately undertaken with¬ 
out any apparatus, atf we have seen when dealing with other branches 
of physics. 
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THE CONDUCTIBILITY OF METALS. 

A BURNING GOAL ON A MUSLIN HANDKERCHIEF. 

Take a globe of copper, about as large as the globular ornaments, 
which one sees at the-bottom of a staircase, and wrap it in muslin or in 
a cambric handkerchief. Placo on this metallic bowl, thus enveloped, 
a red-hot coal^and it will continue to glow, without in any way dam¬ 
aging the muslin wrapper. The reason is this: the metal being an 



Fig 48. A Burning Coal placed on a Handkerchief wrapped round a Copper 
Globe. The Handkerchief is not scorched, 

excellent conductor absorbs all the heat developed by the combustion 
of the coal, and ks the handkerchief has hot absorbed any of the beat, 
it remains at a lower temperature to that at which it would be injured. 

TO MAKE GAS BURN UNDER A HANDKERCHIEF. 

Take a batiste handkerchief, and wrap it round a copper gas jet. 
The jet must be of inetal. This is indispensable. Turn on and light 
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thp gas, which will bum above the handkerchief without injuring it 
(Fig. 49). To succeed in this experiment it is necessary that the hand¬ 
kerchief should fit quite closely to the metal without any crease what¬ 
ever. It will be found advantageous to tie the batiste with a thin 
copper wire. 



Fig. 49. Gas Jet (Metal) wrapped in a Cambric Handkerchief, tightly 
stretched. The Flame will burn above the Handkerchief without injuring it. 

THE METAL IN THE PENHOLDER. 

There is another very easy way of evidencing the conductiHlity of 
metals for lieat. Take a wooden penholder with a metallic end, and 
fix a piece of paper partly on the wood and partly on the metal. Heat 
the paper above the llame of a lamp. The paper will carbonize at the 
side on which it adheres to the wood—-a bad conductor of heat—but it 
will remain unchanged and preserve its whiteness on tho side which 
is in contact with the metal. 

Metals strike cold when we place them in our palms; by their con- 
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lug. 50. Carbonization of Paper on the Woolen Portion of a Penholder, 
ductibility they draw the heat from our hands. We do not experience 
the same effect when we touch wood or cloth. 

A silver spoon will be burning hot after being dipped in a cup of 
boiling coffee, but an ivory or wooden spoop will not be so heated. 



Fig. 51. The Captive Imp. 
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DILATATION OF BODIES BY HEAT* 

THE CAPTIVE IMP . 

This consists of a tube of thin glass, like a shade, as in illustration, 
the lower extremity being rendered opaque by a coat of black varnish. 
The lower portion being hold in the hand, the liquid with which the 
receptacle is filled will immediately rise and sustain the small image 
of blown glass which is contained in the tube. • 

All gases expaifd under the influence of heat. Now we perceive in 
the section of the apparatus (Fig. 51) that the upper tube terminates in 
a capillary tube which is immersod in the bulb underneath. A certain 
quantity of air "is enclosed in the portion A A in the bulb. If this supply 
of air be wanned by the hand it expands, passes upon the water in the 
tube, and it rises with the floating’imp in the tube. 



Fig. 62. Experiment in Linear Dilatation. 

LINEAR DILATATION 

- cork in the manner shown in the illustration (Fig. 52), so 
f 8 to plane surface, and “ scolloped ” out in a semircylindrical 

orm. In ot ne 0 f these hollowed spaces at a place a needle A b, the head 
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of wMcIi is supported at b, and at a slightly less elevation at that end. 
Through the eye of this needle pass another, and insert its point ligfitly 
in the cork. Parallel to it, and behind it, place another needle of the 
same length. If we hold a lighted candle beneath the horizontal needle, 
we shall see the needle b c incline sideways, as in the illustration. 

EXPERIMENT IN SOUND.—ACOUSTICS. 

Sound is a Sensation which affects our fears; it is produced by a cause 
exterior to the organ itself—generally by vibration* of a* body. This 
vibration is transmitted by the medium serving as a means of communi¬ 
cation between nerves of hearing and the object vibrating. 

There are three different ways of producing sound—by percussion, 
when objects strike each other; by rubbing, as when a bow of a violin 
is drawn across the strings; and by twanging the strings of an instru¬ 
ment. 

It is easy to prove that sound is transmitted in a perceptible space of 
time from one place to another. When at a distance wo see a man 
hammering a nail, we perceive that the noise occasioned by the striking 
of the object does not reach our ears until some seconds after the 
moment of contact. We see the flash of a cannon before we hear the 
sound of the discharge, and lightning before thunder. 

Wo need not give any particular experiments here save one—the 
Wooden Whistle , a toy much in vogue amongst schoolboys. 

Take a piece of lilac or willow-wood, and cut the bank round it with a 
penknif^ in a circle. Moisten tho bark, and then beat it on your knee 
with the handle of the knife. Then hollow out the pith, and you will 
have an ordinary whistle, as in a key, A, or by cutting the wood (as 
shown in b and (?) a true whistle can be fashioned. 

An excellent whistle can be produced with the cowl of an acorn, 
which forms a small cup. Place this cup between the first and middle 
lingers, and close the fingers so that only a very small orifice is left. If 
you blow into this opening a whistle will result. 



Fig, 53. Wooden Whistle, which a Lad may make for Himself. 
(To be continued .) 
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92.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A FAMOUS physic au* who, daring the plagae in Athens, dktingawhe^ himself by his 
unwearied diligence and care for the sick, and greatly increaBul k a reputation* He 
lived in the third century b.g. 

1. A large river; one of the most rapid in 
Europe. In some parts the scenery on its banks 
is remarkably beautiful, and on this accoipt it 
is much frequented by tourists. 

2. An Indian king who made a noble re¬ 
sistance to Alexander the Great, and thereby 
acquired his friendship. 

9. A public monument in Athens where were 
deposited in ail ages the bones of those who 
hud iallen in battle. 


93.—A LINE FItOM SHAKSPEABE. 



01.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A large city which derives its present name from its founder. Its streets are narrow and 
dirty, and it is subject to immense fires; in one which occurred during tho present century 
18,000 houses were burnt. It U bathed on the south by the sea, on the north by its splendid 
harbour; and in the distance its appearance is very imposing, though on nearer inspection the 
pleasing impression soon vanishes. Tho name of this city contains fourteen letters* 

4, 2, 13, 11, 3, a wise Athenian, who estab- 1, 6,13,13, C, 2, tho port of Lima, which 
lishcd excellent laws of justice and disci- was Bwallowed up by an earthquake in 1756. 
pline. When the soa is clear, part of the ol( ? town may 

12,14,13,2,12,4, a Phrygian who gave to be seen beneath the waters, 
the Peloponnesus its name, which he derived 1, 2,13,11, 3,7, 6, a Grecian cape, so named 
from hie own. from some splendid columns, tho remains of a 

12, 13, 6, 6, 2, the disciple of a wise and fine temple of Minerva, which crowned its 
illustrious Athenian, who taught and enforced summit. 

his doctrines. * 12, 2, 5, 11, 4, 9, a Peruvian town, whoso 

12, 13, 6, 8, 14, 6, a Grcoian town noted silver mines have produced more silver than 
for s a victory gained by the Greeks over the any others in the world. But the valuable 
Persians. metal appears to he now almost oxhanstod. 
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4. An ancient geographer a *4 founder cf the 

Ionic sect of philosophers, so named from Ionia, 
where he was horn, 4 

5. The contemporary and rival of Demos¬ 
thenes the orator. 

From the first name take the 2nd and 3rd 
letters; from the second, the 1'st twice, and the 
2nd; from the third, the 1ft, 3rd, and 4th; 
from the fourth, the initial; and from the fifth 
the two last letters. 
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fd.—ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

96. On Midsummer Day I rode with 4 young 
friends, Malcolm, Spencer, Danyers, and N orton, 
from Frensham Church (F) to see £he view 
from Sir W. Erie’s Stono Cross on Hind- 
head (C), whore 20 churches are visible on a 
clear day, and thence to Haslemere (H), and to 
Cotchct Farm on Blackdown (B), near the 
Summer House, from which a prospect is ob¬ 
tained more extensive even than from Hind- 
head, extending over 6 counties, and including 
30 churches. Owing to indifferent roads, our 
average rate when actually in motion was only 
6 miles per hour, but, by loss of time in dining, 
*&e., we took altogether in getting from F to B 
If hour longer than wo Should have been going 
there and back at our average rate, so that we 
made only If mile per hour. Tko different 
stages F to C, C to II, and H to B wero in the 
proportion of 11, 5, and 6 in length. How liar 
arc C, H, and B from F ? 

97. If the 4 gentlemen just named together 
weigh 3291b., and have a mean speoiffc gravity 
of *960, what would be the tc*al pressure of 
their feet on d.he gvound if they stand in the 
sea (the specific gravity of which is 1-028), near 
the shore, with only $ of their persons im¬ 
mersed ? 

98. The product of Danyers’' and Norton’s 
ages is 224, but when Danyers attains his 
majority the product of their ages will then be 
399. How old is each ? 

09. I walked from Rose Cottage, Frensham, 
to Aldcrshott Camp iu 2 hours, exclusive of a 
short rest half way at Famham, and having 
spent 2.] hours lookiug over Cesar’s Camp, &c., 
I started again,at 3 p.m., and got back to dinnor 
at G, having rested on the way G minute's longer 
than in going. My average rate going [i. c., 
including the rest) was 8£ miles per hour, but 
my actual rate walking hock was 3J. Find how 
far I went from Rose Cottage, and the lime at 
which I started. 

100. Malcolm opposite Spencer, weighing 901b. 
each, and Danyers opposite Norton, 701b, each, 
are swinging at equal distances from each other 
by a circular gymnastic swing, the ropes being 
inclined t*' the pole at an angle of 30°. Fird 
the pressure on the top of the pole. 



101.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 

AAEEHPTLN.—An Indian island ne%r Bom* 
bay, which contains a cave, with temples and 
idols, all cut in the solid rock. 

LLEESSIMRA.—One of the most ancient 
cities of France, having been founded by a 
colony of Greeks from Asia Minor, between 
500 and GOO n.c. 

IITTSMHDRAE.—A King of Pontns, who, 
for a long time, bravely opposed the Romans, 
bat whs at last overcome by them. 

UUSSEECL.—Onh of the captains of a 
great conqueror. He reigned in Syria after 
the death of his master; was a good and wise 
prince, valiant in war, prudent in peace, and 
consulting the welfare of !be nations over which 
he ruled; he was also a patron of the arts and 
scieuces. 

Airswiius to CHAnA.:nr.8 f &c. [Paten O 302* 
303, and 301.) 

03. Gesner-—Watts (Dr. Isaac)—Hastings— 
Swansea—Seine—Tasso. George Washing¬ 
ton. 

67. Juba. 

68. Delays are dangerous. To bo read— 
D lays—R—dangerous. 

G9. A cat may look at a king. To be read— 
A cat—may—loo cat a king. 

70. Prince Mottemich—Rowena—Versailles 
—Wolfe—Cabnl—Prince Lo Boo—Quebec- 
New York. •Havelock. 


71. Since in “Reverend" there are 8 letters, and 
e recur* 3 times, r twice, 

12.8.4,5.6.7.8_ 

. •. number of permutations = — n ] ” = 3 » 360s - 
= £163 gross s= £112 net income. 

72. 104 weeks at Cambridge, 114 at Bedford, 12 
at Brighton, 64, M Fordwich, 64 at Exford, 120 at 
Margate. Paid, £522. 

73. 3001bs. 

74. 142 Jibs. 

75. Each man had had 5 turns; and they rowed 
101£ miles. 

70. 13 miles' walk altogether; and from FroA- 
sbftm Church to Clierte, 2miles. 


77. Let the right-angled ^triangle BOA represent 
the triangle of forces, B C being the direction of 
the line, C A the horizontal force = 8oz., then B C 
will represent the force to he exerted; and since 


B C A = C0° B C = 
O A 
cos. 60° 


BC ^ . (j*A 

! ° Ax oA" OAx znr 

b^-ss IGoz. = lib. 


78. The letter “i” 

79. When the cat’s away tlio mice will play. 

To be read—W hen—THE cats—a way—THE 
mice—WILL play. “ 

80. Potent-ate—Potentate 
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102.—CHARADE. 

EE, a rovel’s afoot ’neath the branohing 
fom, 

Now the moon’s pale oresset begins to 
born, 

Fairies and elves from tho floweret-cells 
Creep ont at the sound of the sweet hare¬ 
bells, 

Wlnlo the mnBhrooms 'tipring for a banquet 
spread, 

And jho dew-drops hang on the leaves o’er- 
head. 

Titania and Oheron hold to-night 
Their fairy conrt by tho moonbeam’s light. 

The feast is ready; each tiny fay 
Is decked in his gala-garments gay, 

With plume of the moth and lace of tho 
bee; 

And they cluster under the fern’s tall tree, 
Till my first Titania loads forth by hand, 
And welcome bids to the elfin band; 

Then they trip and ‘skip to the minstrelsy 
Of tho humming guat and tho droning bee. 

At last the rose-leaf s shrill trumpet-call 
Proclaims the banquet is spread for all. 

And when each fairy has ta’en his place, 

My first uprises with lordly grace— 

“ Oheron drinks to Mb guests. Fill high 
The monarch’s goblet!” The pagos hie, 

And, kneeling before his throne, uphold r 

My second's blossom of carvcn gold. 

" Drink !" ciies my first, M to tho bright and fan 
Who deign our revels to graco and bliaro 1" 

“ Drink 1” cried the fays , 11 to onr giacious lord, 

By queen and people alike adored!" 

Then my first proclaimed— rt As a memory 
Of all who have feasted to-night with me, 

While the stars shall shine and the planets roll. 

This golden bloom shall be named my whole l” 

103.—TRANSPOSITION. 

MNEYGRA.—A country of Europe which has been rightly termed “ Tho Fatherland o! 
Thought." n 

101.—HISTpiilCAL ENIGMA. 

One of a number of independent states (that form a republic) which was founded and colo¬ 
nised by’an Englishman. Its capital is a large manufacturing city, and one of its towns has 
been called “ The Birmingham of the West," being noted for hardwaro manufactures. The first 
four letters of its name composo that of its founder; the remainder means a wood. The 
of this Btate contains in all twelve letters 

6, 2, 11, 3, 2, moke a French river. 7, 2, 4, 9, an Asiatic river. 

5, 1, 2, 6, a Scotch river. 8, 2, 8, 12, a Russian rivet. 

7, 2, 12, an English river. 4, 11, 7, 2, an African river. 
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A STORY OF THE BUCCANEERS* BURIED TREASURE 
OF THE GALAFAGOS ISLANDS. 

BY JOHN C. HUTCHESON, 

* • 

AUTHOU Off '* PICKED DP AT BEA,'* 11 OX LOA11D THE ESMEUAUJA,” ETC* 

-4-M- 

CHAPTEH X. 

ABINGDON ISLAND. 

A FTEH tho first grating, grinding shock of going ashore, the ship 
did not hump again; hut, listing over to port, she settled down 
(juicily, soon working a sort of cradle bed fon herself in tho sand at 
tho spot where she stranded. 

This, at least, was our conclusion, from the absence of any subse¬ 
quent motion or "movement on board, the dock being as steady now ns 
any platform on dry land, although rather downliiil on one side, from 
the vessel heeling as she took the ground. 

However, it was all guess worh^as wo could see nothing not 
even our own faces, save when brought immediately under tho light 
of tlio galley lantern, around which all tho hands forward were closely 
huddled together, like a drove of frightened sheep; for, the darkness 
could beSilmost felt, as it hung over tho ill-fated Denver Cihj 1 a thick, 
impenetrable, black pall, that seemed ominous of evil and further 
disaster. 

This continued for nearly an hour; the men near me only speak¬ 
ing in hushed whispers, as* if afraid of hearing their own voices. The 
fact of not being able to see any fresh peril or danger that might be 
impending over us, and so face it manfully, in the manner customary 
with sailor folk with any grit in them, took away tho last lingering 
remnant of courage oven of the bravest amongst us; and I’m confident 
there was not a single foremost hand there of the lot grouped by the 
galley and under tho break of tho fo'c’s’le, not excepting cither Tom 
Ilullovor or tho* American sailor, Hiram, plucky as both wero in or¬ 
dinary circumstances, but was as panic-stricken, could their inmQst 
feelings bo disclosed and the truth out-told, as myself—although I was 
too dazed with terror tq^hink of this then. # 

And so wo remained, awaiting wo know not what, coming from we 
knew not wher6, in terrible uncertainly and dread expectancy, think- , 
ing that anything might happen, still inoro awful than what had 
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already occurred, the gloomy stillness and mysterious mantle of dark¬ 
ness that had descended on us increasing our fears and suggesting 
every weird possibility, until tho prolonged suspense became well-nigh 
maddening! 

44 I’m durned if I ken stand this much longer,” I heard Hiram 
whisper hoarsely, as if uttering his thoughts aloud, for he addressed 
no one in particular. 41 Guess I’ll jump overboard and drown myself, 
fur the devil’s in the sliep, an’ thaar’s a cuss bangin’ ovetf her! ” 

A shuffling sound of feet moving on the deck followed, as if the poor, 
distraught fellow was about to carry his senseless and wicked design 
into execution; and then I caught the tones of Tom Bullovcr’s voice 
also coming out from amidst the surrounding darkness. 

44 Hush, avast there! ” said the latter solemnly. 44 Is this a time for 
running in the face of your Mailer, when in another minute or two 
we may he all mustered aforo Him in eternity? Besides, bo, what’s 
the use o’jumping overboard, wlion you couldn’t getdrownded? for 
the ship’s hard and fast ashore ! ” 

Before Hiram could reply to this, or make any further movement, a 
shout rang out £rom tho poop aft, where previously all had been as 
still as with us forwards, wrapped in the same impenetrable gloom and 
deathly silence. 

I recognised Jan Stecnbock at orce as the person hailing us. 

44 Land, ho! ” he exclaimed; 44 1 sees him! It vas lighten oop, and I 
sees him on ze port how! *>” 

As the second-mate spoke there was a perceptible movement of the 
heavy, close atmosphere, which had hitherto been still and sultry, like 
what it generally is during a thunderstorm, or when some electrical 
disturbance is impending in the air; and the land breeze springing up 
again, tho wind, first coming in little puffs and subsequently settling 
down into a steady breeze off shore, the heavy curtain of black vapour 
that had previously enveloped us began to drift away to leeward, 
enabling us after a bit to see the ship’s position and our surroundings, 
albeit all was yet wrapped in the semi-darkness of night., as it was 
close on 11 o’clock. 

The frowning outlines of a big mountain towered up above the 
vessel’s masts on our left or port bow, hazy and dark and grim. On 
the starboard hand a jutting* point of land, evidently a spur of the 
same cliff, projected past tho Denver City a long way astern, for we 
could distinguish the whito wash of the sea on tho sand at its base; 
while, right in fropt, nearly touching our bowsprit, was a mass of trees, 
whose dusky skeleton branches were waved to and fro by tho tropical 
night breeze, making them appear as if alive, their mournful whishing 
as they swayed bearing out this impression. 
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It seemed, at first glance, that the ship had been driven ashore i^to 
a small land-locked bay, no outlet being to be seen save the narrow 
opening between the cliffs astern through which she had been carried 
by the wave that stranded us, fortunately without dashing us on the 
rocks on either hand.. 

While wo all gazed around in startled wonder, striving to take in 
the details of the strange scene, the misty, brooding vapour lifted 
still further, and a patch of sky clearing overhead, the pale moon 
shono down, illuminating the landscape with her sickly green light 
and tlivowing such deep shadows that everything looked weird and 
unreal, the j^rsjiective being dwarfed here and magnified there to 
such an extent that the ship’s masts appeared to touch "the stars, and 
the men on the fo’c’s’le were transformed into giants, their forms being 
for tlio moment out of all proportion to their natural size, as they 
craned their necks over the head rail. 

Jan Slcenhock’s voice from the poop at this juncture recalled my 
wandering and wondering imagination to the more prosaic and prac¬ 
tical realities of our situation, which quickly put to flight the ghostly 
fancies that had previously crowded thick and fast on my mind. 

“ Vo’oVle, ahoy! ” shouted the second-mate, liis deep, manly tones 
at once putting fresh courage into all of us, and making the men pull 
themselves together and start up cag$r for action, abandoning all their 
craven fears. “ How vas it mit yous vorvarts? Zc sheep, I zink, is in 
deep vaters astern.” • • 

44 I’ll soon tell you, sir,” cried Tom Bullovcr in answer, jumping to 
the. side 111 a jiffey with a coil o£ the lead line, which lie took from the 
main chains, where it was fastened. “ I’ll heave the lead, and you shall 
have our soundings in a brace of shakes, sir 1 ” 

With that he clambered into the rigging, preparatory to carrying 
out his intention; but he had no sooner got into the shrouds than lie 
discovered his task was useless. 

“ There’s no need to sound, sir,” he sang out; M the ship’s high and 
dry ashore up to the foremast, and tliei'e ain’t more than a foot or two 
of water fift of that, as far as I can sec.” 

“ By thunder! ” roared the skipper, who had meantime come up 
again an the poop from the cuddy, where he and the first-mate had 
no doubt been drowning then- fright during the darkness with thoir 
favourite panacea, rum, leaving the entire control of the ship after she 
struck to Jan Steonhock;is thet so ? ” 

“ I says what I secs,” replied Tom Bullover brusquely, ho, like most 
of the hands, being pi'ettv sick by now of tlie captain’s drunken ways, 
and pusillanimous behaviour in leaving the deck when the vessel and 
all on board were in such deadly peril; “ and if you don’t believe 
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met* you can look over the side and judge where the ship is for ycr* 
self.” 

Captain Snaggs made no retort; but, moving to the port bulwarks 
from the companion hatchway, whore he had been standing, followed 
Tom’s suggestion of looking over the side, which indeed all of ua^ 
impelled by a similar curiosity, at once did. 

It was as my friend the carpenter had said. 

The Denver City was for more than two-thirds of her length high 
and dry ashore on a sandy beach, that looked of a brownish yellow in 
the moonlight, with her forefoot resting between two hillocks covered 
with some sort of scrub. This prevented her from hilling over broad¬ 
side on, shoring her up, just as if she had been put into dry dock for 
caulking purposes; although, unfortunately, she was by no means in 
such a comfortable position, nor we on board, as if slio bad been in 
a shipbuilder’s yard, with more civilized surroundings than were to 
be found on a desert shore like tin’s! 

Her bilge under the mizzen chains was just awasli, and the water, 
deepening from here, as the shore shelved somewhat abruptly, was 
about the depth of four fathoms or thereabouts aft by the rudder post, 
where the bottom could bo soon, of soft, shining white sand, without a 
rock in sight—so far, at least, as we were able to notice in the pale 
greenish moonlight, by which wo made our observations as well as 
we could, and with some little difficulty, too. 

11 Guess we’re in. a proUy tight fix,” said Captain Snaggs, after peer¬ 
ing up and down alongside for soino time, Tom Bullover in the 
interim taking the hand lead witli him on to the poop and sounding 
over the taflrail at the deepest part. 4< But wo can’t do nuthin’, I 
reckon, till daylight, an’ as we’re hard an’ fast, an’ not likely to float 
off, I’ll go below an’ turn in till then. Mister Stecnboek, you’d better 
pipe the hands down an’ do ditto, I guess, fur thnar’s no use, I ken 
see, in stoppin’ up hyar an’ doin’ nuthin’.” 

“ Yous can go below; I vill keep ze vatch,” replied the second-mate, 
v:t\i ill-concealed contempt, as the skipper shuffled off down the 
companion way again, back to his orgey with tho equally drunken 
Flinders, who had not once appeared on deck, after perilling tho ship 
through his obstinacy in putting her on tho course that had le<3 to our 
being driven ashore. Tho very first shock of tho earthquake, indeed, 
which we felt before the tidal wave caught us, had beep sufficient to 
frighten him from the poop even before the darL ness enveloped us 
and the final catastrophe came. 

As for Jan Steenbock, ho remained walking up and down the dock 
■ as composedly as if the poor Denver City was still at sea, instead of 
being cooped up now, veritably, like a fish out of water, on dry land, 
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He did not abandon his post, at any rate! 

After a while, though, ho acted on Captain Snaggg’ cowardly advice 
so far as to tell tho starboard watch to turn in, which none of the men 
wcfo loth to do by this time; for the moon was presently obscured by 
a thick black cloud, and a torrent of heavy tropical rain descending 
made most of us seek shelter in the fo’c’s’le, whore I soon fell asleep, 
utterly wearied out, not only from standing about so long, having been 
on my legs cyer since tho early morning when I lit the galley fire, 
but also quite overcome with all the excitement I had gone through. 

1 afroko with a start. 

The sun was shining brightly through tho open scuttle of the 
fo’c’s’le and it was broad daylight. * 

It was not this that had roused mo, though ; for, habituated as I now 
was to the ways of sailor folk, it made little difference to mo whether 
I slept by day or night so long as I had a favourable opportunity for a 
comfortable caulk ; and my eyes might have been “ scorched out ” with¬ 
out awaking me had it not been for something else—an unaccustomed 
sound which I had not heard since I left home and ran away to sea. 

It was the cooing of doves in tho distance. 

“ Itoo-coo-coo! Boo-coo-coo! Coo-coo! Boo-c-o-o! ” 

I heard it as plainly as possible, just as the plaintive sound would 
catch my car from the wood at*the hack of the vicarago garden in the 
old times, when I used to love to listen to the bird’s love call—those 
old times that seemed so far off in the perspective of tho past, and yet 
wore only two years at most agono ! 

AVliyJil must be dreaming, 1 thought. 

But, no; there came the soft, sweet cooing of the doves again. 

“ Boo-coo-coo! Boo-coo-coo! Coo-coo! Boo-c-o-o! ” 

Thoroughly roused at last, I jumped out of tho bunk I occupied next 
Hiram, who was still fast asleep, with a lot of the other sailors round 
him snoring in the fo’c’s’le; and rubbing my eyes with both knuckles, 
to further convince myself of being wide awake, I crawled out from 
the forc-1 jatchway on to the open deck. • 

Here, almost as soon as I stepped on my feet, I was startled; for all 
the starboard side, which was higher than the other, from the list the 
ship had to port, was covered, where the rain had not washed it away, 
with a thick deposit of brown, sandy loam, like snuff; wdiile tho 
Gcuppers aft, where it had been carried by tlio deluge that had de¬ 
scended on the decks, were choked up with a muddy mass of the same 
fctuff, forming a big lica-p over a foot high. I could see, too, that it 
jad penetrated everywhere, hanging on the ropes, % and in places whore 
the rain had not wetted it, like powdery snow, although of a very^ 
different colour. 
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Recollecting the earthquake of the previous evening, and all that 
I had heard and read of similar phenomena, 1 ascribed this brown, 
dusty deposit to some volcanic eruption in the near neighbourhood. 
This was probably the cause, as well, of the unaccountable darkness 
that enveloped the ship at the time we experienced the shock; but, 
just then, catching a sight of the land over the loo bulwarks, every 
other consideration was banished by the outlook on the strange scene 
amidst which we wore so wonderfully placed. o 

If our surrouiidings appeared curious by the spectral light of the 
moon last night, they seemed doubly so now, with the glaring tropical 
sun blazing already high up in the heavens, whose bright blue vault 
was unflecked by a scrap of cloud to temper the solar rays, albeit, a 
brisk breeze, blowing in from tlic south-west, gave a feeling of fresh¬ 
ness to the air and raised a little \vavc of surf, that broke on the beach 
with a rippling splash far astern; tlic cooing of the doves in the 
distance chiming in musically with the lisp of tlio surge’s lullaby. 

But, the land! 

It was stranger than any I had ever seen. 

The high mountain on our left, which looked quite as lofty by day 
as it had done the night before, quite two thousand feet or mure of it 
towering up into the sky, was evidently tho crater peak of an old ex¬ 
tinct volcano; for, it was shaped ljko a hollow vase, with tho side next 
the sea washed away by the south-west gales, which, as I subsequently 
learnt, blew during the rainy season in the vicinity of this equatorial 
region. At the base of this was a mound of lava, interspersed with 
tufts of tufa and grass, that spread out to where the sloping, sandy 
beach met it, laved further down by the transparent water of the little 
sheltered harbour formed by the outer edge of tho peak and the other 
lower projecting cliff that extended out into the sea on tho starboard 
side of the ship in a semi-circle, the two almost meeting by the lava 
mound at the base of tlio broken crater, there not being more than a 
couple of cables length between them. 

Most wonderful to me was the fact of the ship having boon carried 
so providentially through such a narrow opening, without coming to 
grief on the Scylla on tho one hand, or being dashed to pieces against 
the Charybdis on the other. 

Moro wonderful still, though, was tho sight the shore presented, as 
I ipoved closer to the gangway, and, looking down over tho bulwarks, 
inspected the strange scene. 

It was like some antodiluvian world. 

Near*tho edge of the white sand, on which the ship was lying like a 
strandod whale, with her prow propped up between two dunes, or 
hillocks, that were up to tho level of her catheads, was a row of stunted 
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trees without a leaf on them, only bare, skeleton branches; and, after 
these, a wide expanse of barren brown earth, or lava field, utterly 
destitute of any sign of vegetation. 

Then came a grove of huge cacti, whose fleshy, spiked branches had 
the look of so many wooden hands, or glove stretchers, set up on end j 
and beyond these again were the more naturally-wooded heights, leading 
up to the summit of the mountain peak, the trees growing more 
luxuriantly and freely, and appearing to be of much larger size, as 
they increased their distance from the sterile expanse of the lower 
plain! until, at the top of the ascent, they formed a regular green crest 
covering the upper edge of the crater and sloping side of the out¬ 
stretching arm of cliff on our right, whose mantle of verdure and 
emerald tone contrasted pleasantly with the bright blue of the sky 
overhead and the equally blue sea hplow, the latter fringed with a line 
of white surf and coral sand along the curvo of the shore. 

The outer aspect of tho scene, however, was not all. 

Bight under my eyes, waddling along the beach, and rearing them¬ 
selves on their hind legs to feed on the leaves of the cactus, which 
they nibbled of£ in huge mouthfuls, were a lot of enormous tortoises, 
or 3and turtles, of the terrapin tribe, that looked the most hideous 
monsters I had ever seeii in my life; while several large lizards also 
were crawling about on the lava and basking in tho sun, with a 
number of insects and queer little fords of a kind 1 never heard of. 

All was strange, for although I could still catch the cooing of the 
doves away in the woods in the distance, tlicro was nothing familiar 
to my Right near. 

While I was reflecting on all these wonders, and puzzling my brains 
as to where we could possibly be, the second-mate, whom I had 
noticed still on the poop when I came out from the fo’c’s’le, as if he 
had remained up there on watch all night, came to the side and 
addressed me. 

“ Every zing’s sdrange, leedcl boys, hey ? ” 

“ Yos, sir,” said I. “ I was wondering what part of the world 
could he in.” 

“ Zo Galapagos,” ho replied laconically, answering my question off¬ 
hand^ in his solemn fashion and deep voice. “ It vas call’t ze Galapagos 
vrom zo Spanish zat means ze big toorclles vat yous zee zere ” 

“Then Captain Snaggs was right after all, sir, about the ship’s 
course yesterday, when he said that Mr. Flinders would run us ashore 
if it was altered ? ” 

“ Yase, zat vas zo,” said dan Stoenbock. “ Zat Voorst-mato one big 
vool, and he vas ground ze sheep! Zose is Abingdon Islands, leedcl 
boys—one of zo Galapagos group. 1 vas recollecks him. I vas here 
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befores. It vas Abingdon Islands; and ze voorst-mat© is von big 
vool! ” 

As Jan Steenbock made this observation, a trifle louder than before, 
I could see the face of Mr. Flinders, all livid with passion, as he came 
up the companion hatch behind the Dane. 

“Who’s thet durned cuss a-callin’ o’ me names? I guess, I’ll 
spifllicate him when I sees him! ” he yelled out at the pitch of his 
voice; and then, protending tp recognise Jan Steenbock for the first 
time as his detractor, he added, still more significantly, “ Oh, it’s you, 
my joker, is it?” * 


CHAPTER XI. 

SETTLING MATTERS. 

“ Yase, it vas me,” said Jan Steenbock, at once turning round and 
confronting the oilier, ijot in the least discomposed by his sudden 
appearance, and speaking in his usual slow, deli berate way. “Izays 
to ze leedel boys here you’s von big vool, and zo you vas! ” 
“Tarnation!” exclaimed Mr. Flinders, stepping out? on to the dock 
over the coaming of the booby hatch, and advancing in a threatening 
manner towards the Dane, who faced him still imperturbably. “ You 
jest say tlict ag'in, mister, an’ I’ll —— 

The second-mate did not wait for him to finish his sentence. 

“1 zays you’s von big ^vool, the biggest vool of all ze vools I vas 
know,” ho cried in his deep tones. Every word sounded distinctly and 
trenchantly, with a sort of sledge-hammer effect, that niado they Yankee 
mate writhe again. “ But, my vren’, you’s badder zan zat, vor yen's a 
droonken vool, and vas peril zo shoe}) and zo lifes of ze men aboord mit 
your voolncss and ze rhuin yous trink below, mitout minding your 
duty. Oh, yase, you’s more bad zan one vool, Mist her Vlinders; I vas 
vatch yous ze whole of zo voy-age, and I spik vat I zinks and vat 
I zees! ” 

♦ “ J ee-rusalem, you wliifce-livorcd Dutchman! ” screamed out the other, 
now white with rage, and with his eyes glaring like those of a tiger, 
as ho throw out his arms and rushod at Jan Steenbock, “I’ll give you 
goss fur ov’ry lyin’ word you’ve sod ag’in me, you bet. I’m ji raal 
down-oast alligator, I am, you Jurned furrin reptylo! you’ll wish you 
wer never rizzed or came athwart my hawse, my hearty, afore I’ve 
plugged you out an’ dono with you, bo’, I guess; fur I’m a regular 
screamer from Chicago, I am, an’ I’ll wipe the side-walk with yo, 
I will!” . 

„ This was “ tall talk,” as Iliram remarked, he and several others of 
the crew having turned out from their bunks by this time, roused by 
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the altercation, aud gathering; together in tjio waist, full of interest 
and expectancy at witnessing such an unwonted treat as a freo fight 
between their officers. But, the first-mate’s bravo words, mouth them 
out as he did with groat vehemence and force of expression, did 
not frighten tho stalwart Dane, self-possessod and cool to the last, 
one whit. 

No, not a bit of it. 

Quietly pytting himself into an ca§y position of defence, with his 
right arm guarding his face and body, Jan Steenboclf, thvowing out. 
histeft fist with a rapidly of movement quite unexpected in one of 
his slow, methodical demeanour, caught the blustering Yankee, as lie 
advanced on him with hostile thoughts intent, full Iftitt between tho 
eyes, the blow being delivered straight from the shoulder and having 
sufficient momentum to havo felled* an ox. 

At all events, it was enough for Mr. Flinders. 

“ Whack!” 

It resounded through the ship; and, uttering a half-stifled cry. tho 
mate measured his length along the deck, the hack of his head knocking 
against the pln&iks with a sound that scorned to be the erlio of the blow 
that brought him low, though softer and more like a thud, tempered 
and toned down, no doubt, by tho subduing effect of distance! 

This second assault on his tliickjskull, however, instead of stunning 
him, as might havo been imagined, appeared to bring the mate back 
to consciousness, and roused him to further action; for, scrambling up 
from his recumbent position, with his face showing unmistakable 
marksVf tlie fray already, and his cyos not glaring quite so much, for 
they were beginning to close up, he got on his feet again, squaring up 
to Jan Steenbock, with his arms swinging round like a windmill. 

lie might just as well havo tried to hatter a t stone wall, under tho 
circumstances, as endeavour to break down the other’s guard by any 
such feeble attempt, although both were pretty well matched as to 
size and strength. 

Jan paid no attention to his roundabout and random onslaught 
fending off his ill-directed blows easily enough with his right arm, 
which was well balanced, a little forward across liis chest, protecting 
him jxom every effort of his enemy. 

He just placed with him for a minute, during which the Yankee 
mate, frothing with fury and uttering all sorts of terrible threats,^that 
were as powerless to hurt Jan as his attack, danced round his watchful 
antagonist like a pea on a hot griddle; and then the Dane, tired at 
length of the fan, advancing his left, delivered another terrific drive 
from the shoulder that tumbled Mr. Flinders backwards under tlio 
hood of tho booby hatch, whero ho nearly floored Captain Snaggs, on 
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liis way up from the cuddy—the shipper having been also aroused by 
the tumult, the scene of the battle being almost immediately over his 
swinging cot, and the concussion of the first-mate’s head against the 
deck having awakened him before his time, which naturally did not 
tend to improve his temper. 

“ Hillo, ye durned Cape Cod sculpin! ” he gasped out, Mr. Flinders’ 
falling body having caught him full in the stomach and knocked all 
the wind out of him. “ Is thet the kinder sorter way to cprne tumblin’ 
down the companion, like a mad bull in fly time! What’s all this 
infaraal muss about, hey ? ” t • 

So shouting, between his pauses to take breath, the skipper shoved 
the mate before him out of the hatchway, repeating his question again 
when both had emerged on the poop. “ Now, what’s this infarnal 
muss about, hey ? ” 

Taken thus in front and rear Mr. Flinders hardly knew what to 
say, especially as Jan Steenbock’s fist had landed on Ills mouth, loosen¬ 
ing his teeth and making the blood flow, his countenance now pre¬ 
senting a pitiable spectacle, all battered and bleeding. 

“ The—the—thet durned skallawag thaar hit me, sivree,” he stam¬ 
mered and stuttered, spitting out a mouthful of blood and a couple of 
his front teeth, which had been driven down his throat almost by 
Jan Steenbock’s powerful blow. “ He—he tried to—to take my life. 
He did so, cap. But, I guess I’ll be even with him, by thunder!—I’ll 
soon rip my bowie inter him, an’ settle the coon ; I will so, you bet!” 

Mr. Flinders fumbled at his waistbclt as he spoke, trying to pull out 
the villainous-looking, dagger-liilted knife lie always carried thete, in a 
sheath stuck inside the back of his trousers; but his rage and excite¬ 
ment making his hand tremble with nervous trepidation, Captain 
Snaggs was able to catch his arm in time and prevent his drawing the 
ugly weapon. 

“No ye don’t, mister; no ye don’t, by thunder! so long’s I’m boss 
liyar,” cried the skipper. “Ef ye fits aboord my shei>, I reckon 
j:e’ll hev to fit fair, or else reckon up with Ephraim O. Snaggs; yes, 
so, mister, thet’s so. I’ll hev no knifing aboord my ship ! ” 

The captain appeared strangely forgetful of his own revolver 
practice in the case of poor Sam Jedfoot, and also of his having ran 
amuck and nearly killed the hejmsman and Morris Jonq?, the steward, 
thinking he was still in pursuit of the negro cook—which showed the 
murderous proclivities of his own mind, drunk or sober. However, all 
the same, he stopped the first-mate now from trying to use his knife; 
although the latter‘would probably have come off the worst if he 
had made another rush at Jan Stoenbock, who stood on the defence, 
prepared for all emergencies. 
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u No, ye don’t. Stow it, I tell ye, or I’ll throttle ye, by tlmnder! ” 
said tlio skipper, shaking Mr. Flinders in his wiry grasp like a terrier 
would a rat; while, turning to Jan, he asked : “ An’ what hev ye ter 
say about this darned muss—I s’posc it’s six o’ one an’ half-dozen o’ 
t’other, hey?” 

“ Mishter Vlinders vas roosh to shtrike me, and I vas knock hims 
down,” said Jan Stcenbock, in liis laconic fashion. “ He vas get oop 
and roosh ^t me vonce mores, and I vas knock hints down on zo dock 
again; and zen, you vas coom oop ze hatchway, and zat vas all.” 

‘•But, confound yo!” # cried the other, putting in his spoke, “you 
called me a fool first! ” 

“ So ye air a fule ” said Captain Snaggs, “ an’ a tarnation fuie, too, 
I reckon—the durndest fule I ever seed, fur the barquey wouldn’t bo 
lyin liyar wliaar she is hut fur you darned pigheadedness! ” 

“Zo I vas zay,” interposed Jan Stcenbock. “I vas tell hims it vas 
all bekos he vas one troonken vool zat we vas wreck, zir.” 

“ Ye never sed a truer word, mister,” replied the skipper, showing 
but little sympathy for Mr. Flinders, whom ho ordered to go below 
and wash hit? dirty face, now the “ little unpleasantness ” between 
himself and his brother mate was over. “Still, liyar wo are, I guess, 
an’ the best thing wc ken du is ter try an’ get her off. Whaar d’yer 
reckon us to be, Mister Stcenbock^hey? ” 

“ On zc Galapagos,” answered the second-mate modestly, in no ways 
puffed up by his victory over the other or this appeal to liis opinion by 
Captain Snaggs, who, like a good many more pen pi o in the world, 
worshipped success, and was the first to turn his back on liis own 
champion when defeated. “I zinks zc sheep vas sh truck on Abingdon 
Islands. I vas know zo place, cap’n; oh, yase, joost zo! ” 

“ Snakes an’ alligators, mister! Ye dcan’t mean ter say ye hev ben 
liyar afore, hey ? ” 

“ Ja zo, cap’n,” replied Jan Stcenbock, in his slow and matter-of-fact 
way, taking the other’s expression literally; “ hut zere vas no shnakc, 
zat I vas zee, and no alligator. Zare vas nozings but zc terrapin 
tortoises and zc lizards on ze rocks! I vas here one, doo, dree zommers 
ago, niit a drading schgooner vrom Guayaquil after a cargo of ze 
orojplla weed, zat fetch goot price in Equador. I vas suro it vas 
Abingdon Islands vrom zat da 11 big ppak of mountane on ze port side 
zat vas gal’t Cape Chalmers; vor, wc vas anchor’t to looard ven we 
vas hunting for ze weed orchilla and ze toordles.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the skipper. “ I’ll look at the chart an’ take 
the sun at noon, so to kalkerlato our hoarin’s; but 1 guess ye’re not fur 
out, as I telled tliet dodrotted fule of a Flinders we’d be safe ter run 
foul o’ the cussed Galapagos if we kept tliet courso as lie steered! 
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Howsomedever, let’s do sunthin’, an’ not stan’ idling liyar no longer* 
Forrud, thaar, ye lot o’ star-gazin, fly-catchin’ lazy lubbers! make it 
eight bells an’ call the watch to sluice down decks! Ye doan’t 
think, me jokers, I’m goin’ to let yo strike work an’ break articles 
’cause the shop’s aground, do ye ? Not if I knows it, by thunder! 
Stir yor stumps an’ look smart, or some o’ ye’ll know the reason 
why! ” 

This made Tom Bullover and ( the other hands bustle qbout on tlio 
fo’c’s’le, although buckets had to be lowered over the side aft to wash 
down the decks with, so as to clear away all the volcano dust that'was 
still lying about, for tho heudpump could not be used as usual on 
account of tho forepart of the ship being high and dry. 

Meanwhile, Hiram and I busied ourselves in tho galley, blowing up 
tho fire and getting the coffee ready for breakfast, so that ere long 
things began to look better. 

The sun by this time was more than half-way up overhead, hut a 
steady south-west breeze blowing in still from the sea right across our 
quarter, for tho ship was lying on the sand with her bowsprit pointing 
north by west, the temperature was by no means too iiot, in spite of 
our being so closo to the equator; so, after our morning meal was 
over, the skipper had all hands pipod to lighten the vessel, in order 
to prepare her for our going afloat again. 

Captain Suaggs took the precaution, however, of getting out anchors 
ahead and astern, so as to secure her in her present position, so that no 
sudden shift of wind or rise of the tide might jeopardize matters before 
everything was ready for heaving her off, the sheet and starboard'Power 
being laid out in seven-fathom water, some fifty yards aft of the rudder 
post, in a direct lino with the keel, so that there should he as little diffi¬ 
culty as possible in hedging her. Those anchors were carried out to 
sea by a gang of men in the jolly boat, -which was let down amidships 
just where wc were awash, by a whip and tackle rigged up between tho 
main and cross jack yards for the purpose. 

o By the time this was done, from the absence of any shadow 7 cast by 
the sun, which was high over our mastheads, it -was evidently close on 
to noon, so the skipper brought his sextant and a big chart he had of 
the Pacific on deck, spreading the latter over the cuddy skylight; while 
ho yelled out to the dilapidated Mr. Flinders, who was repairing 
damages below, to watch tho chronometer and mark the hour when he 
sang out. 

Captain Snaggs squinted through the eye-glass of his instrument for 
a bit with the sextant raised aloft, a * if lie were trying to stare old Sol 
out of countenance. 

* £ Stop! ” lie roared out in a voice of thunder. “ Stop! ” 
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Then he took another observation, followed by a second stentorian 
shout of “ Stop! ” 

A pause’ ensued, and then he roared below to Mr. Flinders, asking 
him what he made it, the feeble voice of the first-mate giving him in 
return the Greenwich time as certified by the chronometer; when after 
a longish calculation and measuring of distances on the chart, with a 
pair of compasses and the parallel ruler, Captain Snaggs gave his de¬ 
cision in an oracular manner, with muih wagging of his goatee board. 

“ I guess yo’re about right this journey, Mister Stccnboek,” he said, 
holiing up the chart fo* the other’s inspection. “I kalkclate we’re 
jest in latitood 0° 32 north, an’ longitood 00° 45 west—pretty nigh hyar, 
ye see, whaar my finger is on this durned spec, due north’ard of the 
Galapagos group on the equator. This chart o’ mine, though, don’t 
give no further perticklers, so I redkon it must be Abingdon Island, as 
you says, as thet’s the furthest north, barrin’ Culpeper Island, which 
is marked hyar, I see, to the nor’-west, an’ must be morc’n fifty leagues 
or more away.” 

“ .Joost zo,” replied Jan Stcenbock, mildly complacent at his triumph. 
“ I vas zink zo* and I zays vat I zinks! ” 

This point being thus satisfactorily settled, the men had their dinner, 
which Hiram and I had cooked in tho galley while the anchors were 
being got out and tho skipper was taking his observation of tho sun ; 
and then, after seeing that everything was snug in the caboose, I was just 
about sneaking over the side to explore tlv strange island and inspect 
move jlosoly the curious animals I had noticed, when Captain Snaggs 
saw me from the poop and put the stopper on my little excursion. 

“ None o’ your skulkin,’ my loblolly b’y 1 ” ho shouted out. “ Jest ye 
go aloft an’send down the mizzen royal. This is no time fur skylarkin’ 
an’ jerymanderin’. We wants all hands at woik.” 

With that, I had, instead of enjoying myself ashore as I had hoped, 
to mount up the rigging and help the starboard watch in unbending 
the sails, which, when they reached the deck, were rolled up by the 
other watch on duty below and lowered to the beach over the sidt*, 
where^they wero showed in a heap on tho sand above high-water mark. 

The lighter spars wero next, sent down, and then tho upper and 
lower yards by the aid of strong purchosos, all being similarly placed 
ashore and the ropes coiled up as they wore loosed from their blocks 
and fastenings aloft; so, by the time sunset came the ship was almost 
a sheer hulk, only her masts and standing rigging remaining. 

Poor old thing! she was utterly transformed lying high and dry 
there, with ali her top hamper gone and shorn of all liar fair proportions! 

I noticed this when I came down from aloft, tho Denver City looking 
so queer from the deck, with her bare poles sticking up, like monuments 
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erect€<3 to her past greatness; but, although I was tired enough with 
all the jobs I had been on unreefing ropes, and knotting, and splicing, 
and hauling, till I hardly knew whether I stood on my head or my 
heels, I was not too tired to take advantage of the kind offer Hiram 
made me when I went into the galley to help get the men’s tea ready. 

“ You ken skip, Cholly, an’ hev a lark ashore, of you hov a mind to,” 
said he; li I’ll look arter the coppers.” 

“ Didn’t 1 1 skip,’ that’s all! ” 

I was down the side in a brace of shakos and soon wandering atmy 
own sweet will about tho beach, wondering Ut everything I saw—the 
lava bed above the sand, the tall many-armed cactus plants, with their 
fleshy fingers and spikes at tho ends, like long tonpenny nails, tho 
giant tortoises, which hissed like snakes as they waddled out of my 
path—wondering, aye, wondering u*t everything! 

Hearing the cooing of doves again, as I had done in the morning, I 
followed the sound, and presently came to a little grove of trees on an 
incline above the flat lava expanse, on the right of the hay where tho 
ship was stranded. 

Here grass and a species of fern wore growing abundantly around a 
pool of water, fed from a tiny rivulet that trickled down from the cliff 
above; and I had no sooner got under the shelter of the leafy branches 
than I was surrounded by a flock of tho pretty grey doves whoso gentle 
cooing I had heard. 

They were so tame that? they came hopping on my head and out¬ 
stretched hand, and I was sorry I had not brought some biscuit, }n my 
pocket, so that I might feed them. 

It was so calm and still in the mossy glade that I threw myself down 
on the gra^s, remaining until it got nearly dark, when I thought it 
about time to return to the ship, though loth to leave the doves, who 
cooed a soft farewell after me, which I continued to hear long after 
1 lost sight of them. 

I got hack to the shore safely without further adventure, uutil I was 
c\ose under the ship, when I had a fearful fright from a huge tortoise 
that I ran against, and which scorned to spit in iny face, it hissed at me 
so viciously. 

It must havo beon four feet high at least, and what its circumference 
was goodness only knows, for I cfould have laid down on its hack with 
case, «as it was as broad as a table. 

T did not attempt to do this, however, but scrambled up the ship’s 
side as quickly as I ceuld, and made my way to the galley, in order to 
get my tea, which Hiram had promised to keep hot for me. 

Outside the galley, though, I met the American, who frightened mo 
even more than the big tortoise had done the minute before. f 
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“Say, Cholly,” he cried, his voice trembling with terror, “the ghost 
of the nigger cook is hauntin’ us still; I see him thaar jist now a-sottin’ 
in the corner of the caboose a-playin’ on his banjo, as I’m a tivin 
sinner!” 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE GOLDEN MADONNA. 

» • 

“ My goodness! you don't mean that, Hiram ? ” f exclaimed, seeing 
from his earnest mannei*that ho was not trying to hoax me, but 
stating what he really believed to bo a fact. “ 'When was it that you 
saw It?” 

“Jest on sundown, Cholly, arLer the men hod thaav tea an’ cleared 
out, the whole Lilin’ ov ’em, skippor an’ all, goin’ ashore, like as you 
did, sonny, afore ’em, to prospect the country an’ look at the big turtle 
an’ other streenge varmint. Thaar wam’t a*soul left aboard but tliet, 
brute Flinders an’ myself; an’ lie wer so basted by the lickin’ as 
Jan Steen bock giv him tliet he wer lyin’ down in the cabin an’ 
pizenin’ hissell witli rum to mend matters. But, I wer tliet, dead 
beat, with shiftin’ gear an’ send in* down yards, tliet f wor fit fur 
nutilin’ but tor lean over the gangway an’ smoke a pipe afore tuniin 1 
in, fur I wer mighty tired out, I war!” 

“ You must liaA v e been, Hiram,” said I, “ for, I’m sure I w’as, and 
am so still.” • • 

“ Ye^, I wer dead heat, an* tliaar I rested agon the gangway, smokin’ 
an’ looldn’ at the chaps a-skylarkin’ with a big turtle they bed <*a; - 
sized on ter his back, so as he couldn’t make tracks ; when all at 
oncest I thort o’ the galley fire a-goin’ out an’ yer tea, Cholly, as 1 
promist to keep hilin’, an’ so I made hack fur the caboose. It, wer then 
close on dark, an’ a sorter fog beginnin’ to rise from seaward afore tho 
land breeze riz an’ blew it off.” 

“And then,” I put in, on his pausing at this point, hanging on his 
words intently, “ what hap] o.ied then ? ” 

“ Lorjl sakes! Cholly, it kinder makes tho creeps come over me to 
toll you,” he replied, with a shudder, while liis voice fell impressively. 
“I wt^r jest nigh the galley when I heevd a twang on the banjo, same 
as poor old Saiti used ter giv’ the durnc&l thin’ afore he began a-playiu’ 
on it—a sorter loudish twang, as if he gripped all the strings at oncest, 
an’ then thcr’ come a softer sort o’ toonful 4 pink-a-pink-a-pong, pong,’ 
an 5 1 guess I heerd a wheezy cough, as if the biassed old nigger wer 
clarin’ his throat fur to sing—I did, so! ” 

“ Goodness gracious, Hiram! ” I ejaculated, breathless with expects 
toon, “ you must have been frightened! ” 
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“ J wcr so,” ho replied,—“ I wer so skoarfc thot I didn’t know what 
tor dn; but, thinks T, lot’s see if anythin’s thaar; an* so I jest loolc’t 
round the corner o’ the galley through the half door, an’, b’y, thaar I 
seed Sam a sottin’, as I sod, an’ a playin’ his banjo as nat’rol as over 
wor i * 

“But the banjo wasn’t there last night,” I interposed hero. “I 
looked for it almost as soon as we hoard tho sound of it being played 
at the time of tho earthquake,, and I couldn’t see it hanging up over 
the door where Total Bullover, you remember, pointed it out to us. 

“ Waall, all I ken say is thot I seed the .gliostoss with the dilrned 
thin’ thaar in his grip. I didn’t wait fur to see no more, I can tell 
you, Cholly! ” 1 

“ What did you do ? ” 

“ I jest made tracks fur the fo’c’s’le, an’ turned inter my bunk, I wcr 
so skeart, till the skipper an’ the rest o’ the hands came aboard ag’in, 
when I corned out an’ stopd hyar fur you. I ain’t seed Tom Bullover 
yet; so, you’re tho fust I liev told o’ the sperrit hauntin’ us ag’in, 
Cholly.” 

“ Do you think it’s gone yet?” T asked; “ perhaps it*is still there.” 

“I dunno,” ho rox>liod. “P'raps you’d best go fur to sec. I’m 
jiggered if I will! ” 

I hesitated at this challenge; it \yas more than I bargained for. 

“ It’s all dark now,” I said, glancing towards the galley, from which 
no gleam came, as usual, across the dock, as was generally the case at 
night time; “ I suppose the fire has gone out ? ” / 

“ ’S’poso it air,” answered Hiram; “ guess it’s about time it wqr, 
b’y, considerin’ I wcr jest agoing fur to make it up when I seed Sam. 
I reckon, though, if you hov a mind fur to look in, ye can get a lantern 
aft from tho stooard. I seed him a-buzziu’ round the poop jest now, 
fur he hailed me as ho poked his long jibboom of a nose up tho com¬ 
panion ; but, I didn’t take no notice o’ tho cuss, fur I wer outer sorts 
like, feclin’ right clown chawed up! ” 

- “All right,” said I, anxious to display my courage before Hiram, 
his fright somehow or other emboldening me. “ 1 will get a lantern 
at once and go into the galley.” 

So saying, I went along tho deck aft, passing into the cuddy fcy the 
door under the break of tho poop. I found Morris Jones, the steward, 
in the pantry. He was putting a decanter and glass on a tray for tho 
captain, who was sitting in tho cabin, preparing for a jollification after 
bis exertions of tho jday; for he had returned in high glee from his 
inspection of the ship’s position with Jan Steenbock, whom he took 
\yith him to explain the different points of land and the anchorage. 

Jan Steenbock was just leaving him as I returned, refusing, as I 
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surmised from the conversation, the skipper’s pressing invitation to 
have a parting drink—a sign of great cordiality with him. 

“ Wa-all, hev yer own way, but a drop o’ good rum hurts nary 
a one, as I ken soe,” I heard Captain Snaggs say. “ Good-night, Mister 
Steenbock. I guess we’ll set to work in airnest ter-morrer, an’ seo 
about gettin’ the cargy out to lighten her; an ? then, I reckon, mister, 
we’ll try yer dodgo o’ diggin a dock under her.” 

Yase, zat yas goot,” said the Dane, in his deep voice, in answer. 

“ Wo will dig oop the zand vrom her kil: an’ zcnf sho vill float, if 
zero utes no leaks an’ she v^s not hoort her back by taking ze groond.” 

“ Jest so,” rcjAiod the skipper; and Morris Jones having gone into 
tho cabin with the glasses and water on his tray, I heard a gurgling 
sound, as if Captain Snaggs was pouring out some of his favourite 
liquor and gulping it down. “Ah, JL feci right chunky arter thet, I 
guess! Yes, Mister Steenbock, we’ll float her right off; fur, I don’t 
think she’s started a plank in her; an’ if we shore her up properly 
we ken dig the sand from under her, as yo sez, an’ then she’ll go off 
as right as a clam, when we brings a warp round tho capstan from 
Hie ankers astern.” 

“ Ja zo,” agreed Jan Steenbock. “ Wo vill wait and zee.” 

“ Guess not,” retorted tho skipper. “ We’ll dow better, wo’ll work an’ 
try, my joker, an’ dew thet right away smart ter-morrer! ” 

Captain Snaggs sniggered at this, as if he thought it a joke; and 
then, I could hear Jan Steenbock wish him ^ood-ni^ht, leaving him to 
his rum and the companionship of Mr. Flinders—who must have smelt 
the liquor, for 1 caught his voice muttering something about being 
“"durned dry,” but I did not listen any longer, looking out for tho 
steward, who presently followed Jan Steenbock out of the cabin. 

“ Well, yotinker,wlmt d’ye want?” Morris Jones asked me, when ho 
came up to where I was still .standing alongside his pantry. “ I didn’t 
have time to speak to ye afore. What is it ? ” 

“ 1 want a lantern,” said I. “ The galley fire’s gone out.’ 

a All right, here you are, you can take this,” ho replied, handing me < 
one he had lit. “ Any more ghostesses about forrud ? That blessed 
nigger’s sperrit oughter go ashore, now we’ve come to this outlandish 
place, gjid leave us alone ! ” 

“ You’d bettor.not joke about it,” I said solemnly. “ Hiram has seen 
something awful to-night.” ^ 

“What d’ye mean? ” he cried,turning white in a moment,as I could 
•?eo by the light of the lantern, and all his brag^adocia vanishing. 

“ What d’ye mean ? ” 

“Only not to halloo too loud till you’re out of the wood,” said I,, 
going off forwards. “ Hiram has seen Sam’s ghost again, that’s all! ” 
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I felt all the mere encouraged by this little passage of arms with the 
funky Welshman, and marched up to the galley door as brave as brass, 
holding out, though, the lantern well before me, so as to light up the 
place, Hiram, ashamed of his own fears, coming up behind me, and 
looking in over my shoulder. 

Neither of us, though, saw any cause for alarm, for there was no one 
there; and I was inclined to believe that Hiram had fallen asleep and 
dreamt the yarn he told me, the more especially as there was a strong 
smell of tobacco about the place, as if some one had been there recently 
smoking. u 

The American, however, was indignant at my suggestion of this. 

44 What d’yet take me fur, Cholly,” ho said. 44 I tell you I seed him 
a-sottin* down tlmar in thet corner, an’ lieerd the banjo as plain as if 
it wer a-playin’ now! Look at the fire, too; ain’t that streenge ? It 
wer jest a-staggorln’ out when I corned hyar fur to put on some more 
wood to make it burn up, an’ thaar it air now, as if some one hez jest 
been a-lightin* on it! ” 

It was as he said. The fire seemed to have been fresh lit, for there 
was even a piece of smouldering paper in the stoke ho?o. 

It was certainly most mysterious, if Hiram had not done it, as lie 
angrily assorted he had not, quite annoyed at my doubting bis word. 

While I was debating the point with him, Tom Bullover appeared 
at the door, with his usual cheerful grin. 

“ Hullo! ” cried he; 44 what’s the row between you two ? ” 

Thereupon niram and I both spoke at once, he telling his version of 
the story and I mine. * 

il Well, don't let such foolish nonsense make you ill friends,” said 
Tom, grinning. 44 I dare say you’re both right, if matters could only be 
explained—Hiram, in thinking he saw Sam’s ghost, and you, Charley, 
in believing ho dreamt it all out of his head. As for the fire burning 
up, I etui tell you all about that, for seeing it just at the last gasp, I 
stuck in a bit of paper and wood to light it, so as to be more cheerful. 

• I likewise lit my own pipe ar ter wards, which fully accounts for 
what you fellows couldn’t understand.” 

44 Thaar!" exclaimed Hiram triumphantly; 44 1 tolled you so,' Cholly.” 
14 All right,” I retorted. 44 It’s just as I said, and there’s i\pthing 
mysterious about it.” • p 

Each of us remained of liis own opinion, but Tom Bullover chaffed 
us out of all further argument, and we presently followed the example 
of the other hands, f who were asleep snoring in the fo’c’s’le, and turned 
into onr bunks; while Tom went aft to relieve Jan Steenbock as look- 
rout, there being no necessity for all of the watch to be on deck, the 
ship being ashore, and safer even than if she had been at anchor. 
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# In the morning I was roused up by the cooing doves again, and 4he 
very first man'I met after turning out was Morris Jones, who looked 
seedy and tired out, as if he had been awake all night. 

“What’s the matter?** I asked him, as he came into the galley, 
where I was busy at my morning duty, gotting the coppers filled for the 
men’s coffee, and poking up the fire, which still smouldered, for I had 
banked it s so as to keep it alight after I turned in. “ Anything hap¬ 
pened ? ” # ♦ 

“ You were right, Cholly, in tellin* me not to hollei 1 till I was out of 
the \food last night,” he said solemnly. “I seed thet arterwards the 
same as Hiram! ” 

“ Saw what ? ” 

“ The nigger’s ghost.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” I cried, bursting out - into a laugh, his face 4 looked so 
woe-begone, while his body seemed shrunk, giving him the most ^ 
dilapidated appearance. “You must have been taking some of the 
cap’en’s rum.” 

“ None o’ your Imperence, mastor Cliolly,” said he, aiming a blow at 
my head, which I doxt’rously avoided. “I never touches none o* the 
skipper’s rum ; I wouldn’t taste the nasty stuff now, artor all I’ve seen 
it’s done. No, I tell you straight, b’y, I ain’t lying. I see Sam Jedfoot 
last night as ever was, jest soon artor you went away from the cuddy 
with the lantern.” 

“You did?” 

“ Yes, I’ll take my davy on it. Ho corned right through the cabin, 
and walkfed past my pantry, stepping over the deck jest as if ho was 
alive; and then I saw something like a flash o’ light’ing, and when I 
looked agon, being blindod at first, there he was a-floating in the air, 
and disappeared over the side.” 

“Did you go to see what had become of him?” I said jokingly, 
on hearing this. “ Where did he make for when he got over the 
side?” 

“ I didn’t look no more,” answered the steward, taking my inquiry 
in calmest. “ 1 was too frightened.” 

ie Whatdid you do, then? ” 

“ I juit stopped up there in my pantry all night, locking the door, so 
as to prevent no one from getting in. Aye, I kep two lights burning, to 
scare the ghost if he should come again; and theer 1 stop’t till daylight, 
when I heard you stiring, and corned here to speak to you, glad to see 
a human face agen, if only a beast of a b’y like you-*fur them sperrits 
do make a chap feel quar all over! Besides, too, the fear o* seeing the 
blamed thing agen, I thought the skipper, who was drinking awful 
arter Jan Stocnbock left, he and Flinders having a regular go in at the 
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rum,‘might have another fit o’ the horrers, and bust out on me with 
his revolver. Lor, I "ave ’ad a night on it, I can tell you! ” 

“ Poor fellow! wait and have a pan of coffee,” said I sympathising! y, 
pitying his condition and not minding his polite allusion to me as a 
“ beast of a boy,” which no doubt my manner provoked. M It will 
soon be ready.” 

“ I will,” he replied, thoroughly beaten and speaking to me civilly 
for the first time. “ Thank you, kindly, Cholly! ” « 

By-and-by the crew turned out; and, after having their coffco, 
began again the same work they had been at the previous daV of 
lightening the .ship, Captain Snaggs superintending operations and 
not looking a bit the worst for the drinking bout in which Morris 
Jones said he had spent the night with his kindred spirit Mr. Flinders. 

Tho scene on the beach all that "day and the next was a busy one 
all hands hard at it unloading the Denver City, preparatory to our 
trying to restore her to her native element, the sea—which latter rippled 
up along her dry timbers forward, as far as the mlzzen chains, the 
furthest point where she was aground, with a lisping sound, it seemed 
to me, as if wooing her to come back and float on its bosom again once 
more, as of yore! 0 

A great deal more had to be effected, however, before this could be 
accomplished, for a sort of dock, oc trench, had to he dug out beneath 
the vessel’s keel, so as to bring the water beneath her and help to lift 
her off the sandbank where she was stranded; and this could not he 
done in a day, work we our hardest, despite tho men taking shifts turn 
and turn about by watches at the task. 

Fortunately, while unloading the cargo, a lot of pickaxes were found 
amongst tho miscellaneous assortment of “ notions ” stowed in tho 
inainliold; and these now came in handy, tho hands learning to wield 
them just as if they had been horn navvies, after a hit, under the 
experienced direction of Captain Snaggs, who said he had been a 
Californian miner during a spell ashore at one period of his life. 

On the third day of this labour, the dock was becoming perceptibly 
deep amidships and the water beginning to ooze through the sand; When, 
all at once, Tom Bullover, who was wielding a pick like the rest, struck 
the point of it against something which gave out a clear metallic ring. 

After a dig or two more, hb excavated the object, which, preserved 
in the lava that lay beneath the sand and shells on the beach/was 
found to be an image of the virgin, such as you see in Roman Catholic 
countries abroad. -It was of a bright yellow colour and shining, as if 
just turned out of a jeweller’s shop. 

" It was a golden Madonnk! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGERj 

SEVENTEEN YEARS AND FOUR MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONG 
TIIE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 

CHAPTER IX. 

In “which Anakraja appears in his trno colours—I, with Tom Cos and sis others, are triod for 
treason—Tom is condemned and executed—T receive a terrible sentence—Through the 
clemency of my judge I am launched to death in princely style—Bibat Bungat's final act of 
friendship. • 

M XTOU won’t say a word to him concerning what I have revealed to yon?” said 
Tom anxiously,'as Anakraja, with no abatement of his haste, came toiling 
up the hill, and approached our house; “promise me that you won’t, Reuben.” 

“ Then your better plan, Tom,” replied I, “ will be to start a conversation with 
him which shall lead up to the subject. I tell you frankly that I will have no part 
in this diabolical business, and the sooner our friend the doctor is made aware of it 
the better. I may be over-cautious, Tom, but if this isn’t a trap, why——” 

“Ilist!” interrupted Tom, “ he’s coming in at the gate,” 

But we need noUiave troubled ourselves to discuss the merits of Anakraja’B scheme, 
and its probable chances of success 0 ; failure, or to argue the policy of my joining 
the confederacy: the secret was blown; Ribut Buqgat himself, as will presently 
be seen, made the discovery the ^details of which were at this very moment 
horrifying such of the chief’s councillor as he had chosen to take into his con¬ 
fidence. This was the cause of Anakraja’s hot haste; and, as he burst through our 
little garden wicket, his demeanour was that of ^ man well-nigh crazed with fear 
and apprehension. 

“ It ia^ll discovered!” cried ho as we entered the house together. “ Alas! that 
a scheme so wise and perfect should miscarry! Ah, Orang Reu! ah, Tomcox! 
from my heart I pity you—I tremble for you. But Anakraja will not desert his 
dear friends in their trouble. Fly, my brothers! Take the smallest and most 
precious of your goods, and flee into the depths of the woods. To-niglit I will take 
care that a sampan shall be reAdy for you on the shore, and by that means you 
may escape to another island, and avoid those who at this moment arp thirsting for 
your blood.” 

All this ho uttered in the most rapid and earnest way, laying his hands firs* on 
one .\nd then the other intreatingly, and even catching up such portables as ho 
knew wc falucd, and attempting to force them into our possession. As for Tom, 
weakened as lie was by conscious guilt, the doctor’s panic had immediate effect on 
him; he turned deadly pale, and was for accepting Anakraja’s advice, and acting 
on it pn the instant. That I was not similarly affected seemed much to astonish 
him, and he remonstrated with me in an angry manner for what he mistook for my 
helpless terror. 

“ Rouse yourself, Reuben,” said he. “ Why do you^tand there freezing with 
fright ? Pluck up your manliness, and let us be off while there is yet time. Jire 
you deaf ? don’t you hear what the doctor says ? The plot is discover&W” • 

All this time I had stood with my arms folded, regarding Anakraja steadily, and 
becoming each moment more convinced that solicitude for our safety was not the 
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real purport of his visit. Besides, what did I know of 44 plots ?' Toro’s very latest 
words to me, when we were discussing the matter, were that I should not 
acknowledge to the secret, and I had distinctly told him that I would have no 
finger in the precious pasty in course of concoction; therefore, when Tom urged 
me to run off because the 44 plot” was discovered, I turned to the doctor, and 
said— 

41 What business is this ? I know of no plot. Can you show me a plot I am 
engaged in ?” , 

44 1 how can I ?” Anakraja replied. 44 God forbid that I should meddle with 
such things. It is only you wise men who can make paper talk, and who^liold the 
spirits of the air and the sea in your service, who &are tread such perilous ground. 
You two understand each other—you know that you do. Fly at once, 1 intreat 
you. You would not endanger the life of your friend by letting him be discovered 
here in friendly converse with you?” 

44 But you will come with us?” observed Tom to the doctor. 44 You arc as deep 
in the mess as I am—deeper, for it was you who made the proposition. What mill 
become of you if we go and leave you to bear all th 3 blatnc ?” 

44 But they don’t suspect me,” Anakraja replied, with an ugly grin. 44 1 am the 
chief’s faithful friend and prime councillor; it is my zeal for Ins safety that brings 
me to arrest you two for your treason; but if, on arriving f at your house, I find 
that you have already taken alarm, and made your escape, it is no fault of nunc. 
Surely I speak plainly enough,” continued he meaningly. 

44 And suppose we are not disposed to take your advice ?” said I, for plainly 
enough I now saw through this double traitor, and that his design was to entice us 
to furnish undoubted proof of our guilt by running away; that accomplished,* 
nothing would bo easier thaij for Anakraja to heap all the blame on to our 
shoulders. 44 And suppose we decline to take your advice?” said I. 

44 Then,” said he, 44 it will be my duty to hold you here prisoners t/d the chief 
sends me some assistance. But you will not be such fools as to hold out your necks 
to the kris—for that, or worse, will surely be your doom. You will run off. You 
may rely on me; the sampan shall be ready an hour before tiic moon rises, 
and-” 

Here he suddenly paused and caught in his breath, while his face became 
blanched with terror, for there suddenly reached the top of the lull the shout of a mot, 
and, looking towards the village, there, through the twilight, wc saw approaching a 
gifeat number of persons, all very eager, and with the blades of thoir naked swords 
flashing in the fading rays of the sun. It was only for a moment, however, that 
Anakraja was silent; after but a single glance at the vengeful mob hid rage broke 
through his dumb despair, and his mask of friendliness slipped off with an ft ease that 
showed how paltry a thread had hitherto upheld it. He happened—as was very 
unusual with him—to have come to us unarmed, as, indeed, so were wc, having no 
fear that we should need our weapons; there was, however, lying on a bench close 
by, a contrivance of stone with a wooden handle with which we used to pound our 
grain, and, catching up this pounder, Anakraja made full aim with it at Tom’s head. 

, 44 You crocodile spawn! you breeders of mischief 1” shouted lie. 44 If I may not 
save my tltc through you, you shall not live to see my disgrace. Die!” 

Tom put up his hand so as to ward off the first blow, but before he could 
prevent it the pounder was swung the other way, catching him such a blow on the 
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forehead that poor Tom came down like an ox before the pole-axe. Doubtless the 
same fate would also have been mine had I not been pretty nimble, but, in the 
nick of time, I seized and cross-buttocked the villain, after a fashion imparted to 
me by my unlucky companion, and the doctor fell, with no little weight, with me 
sprawling over him. But these Dyaks are lithe as cats, and as slippery as eels; he 
was on his feet before I was, and hastening to possess himself of the pounder, which 
had been jerked out of his hand. Again I was too quick for him, and, calling to 
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my aid another of Tom Cox’s boxing lessons, delivered at his head a couple of fair, 
straight-out hits, and floored him for the second time. But no sooner was he down 
than up again, screaming with fury, and making at me with all his limbs and teeth 
as a tiger might; and by this time the crowd of men from the village were half¬ 
way up the hill, every one of them yelling almost as loud as Anakraja, and clashing 
their kiissea, and banging their little gongs—so that, on the whole, the roader may 
understand how thoroughly Tom Cox was stunned, since, through all this skirmishing 
and hubblib within and without, he lay as dumb as tbe pounder itself, and without 
a sign of life. • 

Ribut Bun gat was at tbe head of the multitudo that now surrounded our* house, 
and, accompanied by half a dozen soldiers, ho came in at the door while Anakraja 
and myself were still in the midst of our conflict; and no sooner did my antagonist 
peiceive his master than he fell on his knees before hirf, and commenced howling 
louder than before, changing his theme, however. ***• • 

Here, 0 my chief, are the arch-traitorb! hero ore the crafty ones who would 
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have given the idol of his people to the fish of the sea! Succour me, O my chief, 
for I am nearly spent in striving to prevent this, the stronger ruffian, from 
escaping to the woods, out of reach of your just vengeance.” 

At a sign from Ribut Bungat I was instantly seized by two of tho soldiers, and 
my arms pinioned behind with strings of twisted bark; but, indignant as I felt at 
this treatment, it was nothing to my vexation to observe with what reproachful 
anger the old chief regarded me. 

“ And is it for this, Orang Reu,” said he, “ that I have raised you from the 
condition of a slave to be the companion of i$y right hand ? Yesterday I gave you 
a necklace of pearls; to-night a kris’s edge shall make you one.” 

I could scarcely control my rage to find myself in such a predicament, and to 
see my rascally detractor fawning on Ribut Bungat, who, however, was in no mood 
for caressing, and‘ pushed him aside somewhat unceremoniously. I could only 
reply— 

“ Though I meet my death where 1 now stand, O Ribut Bungat, I can only 
declare, in simple truth, that never since I have tasted of your generosity have I 
harboured one evil thought against you. Since, however, I am to die, let me beg 
of you a little grace—not so much that I fear death as that your chief enemy may 
live to laugh.” 

I saw at once that Anakraja winced under this latter oJ>servation; and, half 
aloud, ho whispered into the chief’s ear— 

“Be advised, O Ilibut* Bungat; let not these dealers in magic live another 
instant. Say the word, and their guilty heads shall roll at your feet.” 

Now it happened that tho soldiers^ having bound me to their satisfaction, 
turned to Tom Cox, and, finding that life still remained in him, commenced 
hustling him about, the better ( to secure his arms and legs. Their handling being 
none of the gentlest, Tom was roused from his insensibility, and recovered liis wits 
in time to comprehend Anakraja’s last observation. 

“What does the villain say?” cried Tom, so suddenly that the fellows who 
stood sentry over him jumped again. “Docs he talk of our guilt? Was it not 
him who hatched tho infernal scheme, or set it ready for hatching? Was it 
not him who gave me the names of the head men who were in the plot ? and 
who-” 

Snatching a spear from a man beside him, Anakraja made such a lunge at Tom, 
that, had not his arm been struck up in time, there would have been a gash in my 
companion’s throat that would have stopped his mouth to a certainty. 

“ Do you speak what is true?” asked Ribut Bungat eagerly, and as though ho 
more than half suspected that it was no. “ Can you show me that you speak tlio 
truth ?” ’ t 

“ Let your eyes convince you,” replied Tom. “ There is a pocket in the inside 
of my jacket; put your hand there, one of you fellows, and pull out apiece of paper 
you will find.” 

This order tho man addressed obeyed, and, sure enough, there was tho paper 
. Tom alluded to, and on* it were inscribed, in Anakraja’s unmistakable scrawling 
letters, the names of six of the leading men in tho country, together with an 
intimation that they might be depended on, and would be found ready, “ when tho 
moment arrived, to take such measures as would insure success for the scheme.” 

From that moment Anakraja had nothing further to say, but, silent, ghastly^ 
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und grim, held out his hands that he might he bound, according to RIbut Bun gat’s 
prompt command; and, while this was taking place, thc'old chief hurried away to 
the town to insure the arrest of the other six conspirators. I may as well here 
state, however, that he was only successful in arresting three of them, the others, 
having no doubt of tho fate in store for them, choosing to end their lives according ‘ 
to their own devices, one of which was the swallowing of poison, and tho other two 
the piercing the bowels with the sankoh, or native spear* 

The administration of justice in Borneo—at least, in this part of it-—is very 
different from what one finds in civilised countries. There are no prisons on the 
island—no places where a culprit could bo confined for a Single night without the 
strictdlt watching. Thereforsuch a punishment as imprisonment is unknown; 
instant trial with instant penalty is the order of the day, whether tho said penalty 
be fine, maiming, or death—indeed, tho executioner invariably sits at tho end of the 
justicc-hall, and the carrying out of tho extreme sentence of the law is only delayed 
for just so long a time as tho victim can^be conveyed outside tho building. 

In accordance with this principle of speedy justice, we—that is to say, Tom, 
myself, and the villanous Anakraja—were marched straight from the hill to tho 
familiar hall of audience, which now, however, wore a very different appearance 
from that it commonly presented. Even in the little time which had elapsed Binco 
the discovery of the plot, the white decorations of die hall had given place to a 
vivid red colour ; # t he walls were daubed with it; the chief’s seat was draped with 
red cloth; the very pedangs and dukus, or chopping-knives, of the guards had 
their blades and their handles smeared with the sangdiuary colour. 

This was how wo found the lufll when we entered at the door, and all that I 
have described or shall have to describe was revealed (for it was now dark night) 
by the flickering, smoky torches the guards held in their hands. In his customary 
corner sat the headsman—a hideous giant, bkfck as coal, and with no other 
garment«than a short petticoat of bark—toying with his tremendous chopping-knife, 
and jesting with two other fellows who from time to time directed his attention 
towards us, and grinned with devilish glee at the prospect of the tragedy shortly 
to take place. 

I should like to have spoken a few words to Tom, by way of ascertaining 
his views as to the terrible mess we now found ourselves in, as well as to learn if he 
intended to offer any defence, and what; but there was no chance for anything of 
the kind. Three gaolers stood between us; and once, when I uttered his name, one 
of the fellows brought the flat of liis kris down on to my lips, and uttered u lJjjan!” 
(Be^ilent!) in such a threatening manner that I did not repeat the experiment. 
Anakraja was *a witness to this, and, observing my disappointment, said scorn¬ 
fully— 

“Patience, Orang Ecu; there will bo opportunity for your talk presently, 
when you mount 1 with Tomcox to the fine place up there which you tell us of.” 

And ho being a countryman, and quite a favourite with all who knew him, 
was allowed to talk on without check. 

Presently, however, every one’s talk was hushed, for^ entering at the rear of the 
judgment-seat, Ribut Bungat made his appearance, clothed in a long red robe, and 
with a sort of skull cap, also of red, half covering his grey hair. EolJpwinjJ him 
came tho other six prisoners. Nor do I make any mistake when 1 say the otlier six, 
although, as I have before stated, three* of them had died by the violence of their 
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own bends. It would, have been impossible to find a more vindictive man 
than Ribut Bungat when roused to a vengeful mood; and be was so roused now,' 
s.nd ordered that the lifeless carcasses should be put on their trial as well as the 
dying men, that, if found guilty, the body of each might be dishonoured and thrown 
as food to the crocodiles, instead of being given over to female relations, that they 
might “ wake 1 ’ it (for this Irish custom prevails in Magindano), and roll it in fine 
mats, and kill a fowl over it, as a sacrifice to the spirit who guards the dead; and, 
as the three dead men could not be made to stand, and there was no convenient 
way of propping them against the Wall, they were ingeniously siting by the neck 
with a rope, and drawn up over the beams till their heads hung level with those of 
their guilty living partners, who were placed in a r6w with them. 

Then our trial—if so it could be called—began. Ribut Bungat himself was 
chief witness as well as judge. In brief terms he explained to the assembly that 
on the afternoon of that day, while in council with Anakraja and some others, he 
had need to send written word (he hal grown amazingly fond of writing, and 
would scarcely send a message next door without it) to one of his councillors who 
was sick. Turning suddenly to Anakraja, he asked him for a piece of paper to 
write on, find the doctor, taken off his guard, thrust his hand into his pouch, and 
produced the only piece he had with him, winch was Tom Cox’s latest despatch 
concerning the progress of the conspiracy. When, however, 1 say that he 
produced this paper, it is not strictly correct, lie only drew it partly from the 
pouch, aud then, suddenly bethinking himself, thrust it back again with a 
stammering excuse that lie had no paper, but would go home and fetch a piece. 
Observing Itibut Bungat’s rising suspicion, however, aud knowing that there was 
no help but to produce the damning evidence, lie affected an easy and unconcerned 
demeanour, and, again withdrawing Tom’s note (which had no address), observed 
that hero certainly was a scrap of paper, yet when he said he had none to give he 
was right, inasmuch as it did not belong to him—that he had picked it up just 
outside the village, where either Orang Rcu or Tomcox must have dropped it, as it 
was in the handwriting of one or the other, ilis intention was to have returned it 
to the first of the white men lie happened to meet. That was all he knew about it 
—he was ignorant of the contents of the note, or for whom it was intended. The 
chief might, of course, read it if he pleased. 

Ribut Bungat did please, and, having read the note through, started up in a 
rage, and cried— 

<“Treachery! These vipers we have nourished are turning to sting us! 
Where is this Orang Rcu and his villanous brother ? Fetch them instantly, but 
without alarming them, lest they make off or rob themselves of that life which is 
no longer theirs, but ours.” 

“Orang Rcu! Tomcox! treacherous!” cried Anakraja, with well-simulated 
indignation and amazement; “ then let it be your servant’s business to bring.them 
here before you, and in so unsuspicious a manner that they shall never dream of 
the just punishment which awaits them.” 

With this ho had started off before the chief could even say yea or nay, and, 
hurrying up tho hill to out house, presented himself before us in the manner the 
reader hqs-alrcady been made acquainted with. This evidence, coupled with what 
transpired in the presence of the chief at the time of Anakraja’s arrest, com¬ 
pleted the case, and a pretty clear case it seemed against all of us. True, I was 
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innocent; but when the three Dyaks had been asked what reply they ba<| to make 
to the heinous charge preferred against them, and they simply pleaded M inno¬ 
cence,” and when Anakraja was asked, and he, too, whined out, “ My life is, as it 
ever was, in the hands of my chief, and, innocent though I am, should llibut 
Bungat decree that I have lived long enough, I shall die proclaiming his countless 
virtues, and how great, and good, and generous he is”—when I say that this arch* 
villain impudently asserted that he was not guilty (an assertion which, I am happy 
to record, Ribut Bungat received only with a gesture of impatience), what would it 
avail me to foyow suit? As it happened, however, it did not fall to my lot to 
answer next, but to Tom’s, and—peace to poor Tom’s soul ?—he did a noble action, 
and oate which wipes completely away from his character the stain of selfishness 
which, as the reader is aware, it had hitherto borne. 

44 Are you, too, innocent, Tom cox ?” asked Ribut Bungat ^neeringly. 

44 No, I am not,” replied Tom. “I am guilty of aiming at the lives of men 
who, in the eyes of the people of mjr country, arc murderers. That white- 
livered calf (Anakraja) is the suggester and prime mover in the business, and I 
agreed to act under him. The only innocent man standing bound before you is 
Orang Rcu, as you call him. lie knew nothing of the conspiracy* from first 
to last.” 

But conscientiousness carried to this extent was unknown among these people. 
The chief shook ftis head, and one sage councillor, addressing Ribut Bungat, 
earnestly warned him against trusting what Tom had saitL 

44 Clear the land at once of these sowers of mischief,” urged he; “ we may as 
well have two of them among us as One, for no sooner will the bad spirit of the one 
whom wc slay escape from its house than it will fly into tlio other, and, instead of 
two men, each with a devil’s nature, there will remain to bring destruction on us 
one man with two devil natures, and what, then, dihall wc'haYO gained by the death 
of one ?” 9 

This speech, ludicrous as it may appear, was evidently regarded as a marvel of 
wisdom by all who heard it, and there was a loud murmur of “Badas! badas!” 
(Good! good!) and as great an.amount of head-wagging as though Solomon 
himself had spoken. ■» 

Ribut Bungat, however, neither cried 44 Badas!” nor shook his head. As I have 
before intimated, the old chief and 1 had grown to bo capital friends, and he was 
only too glad to have his inclination to think mo innocent justified in so direct a 
manner. Still, the question of duality of devil nature, as raised by the last speaker, 
seemed to have impressed him considerably, and, as the sequel proved, it was 
this very jygument, raised for my destruction, that saved my life. As I have before 
had occasion to remark, the Dyaks of this part of Borneo are extremely superstitious, 
and the thief was no exception to the rule; and, though his shrewdness was decidedly 
superior to that of Jiis countrymen in general* that circumstance tended no more to 
his advantage than that it allowed him wider scope for his superstition. ; It was 
very well for his councillors to cay that if one of his adopted white men was slain 
his evil spirit would straightway take a lodging in the other whito man, but what 
would be the result of killing both the white men ? .What security did he have 
that the two emancipated spirits of evil were so fastidious that they won]k|jiot t&ke 
up their abode in a couplo of his wickedly-disposed subjects ? Would it not be 
better to put one white man out of the wprld, and then to pack oil the other white 
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man to c^rry his double burden of devilry olsowhcre? or, better still, so to manage 
that he should sink with the said objectionable double burden far out at sea? 

I don’t say that these were Ribut Bungat’s cogitations as ho sat regarding his 
prisoners perplexedly, and seemingly considering what his verdict should be. It 
would be uncharitable to say so, because he may have been actuated by a secret 
desire to giro me a chance—certainly a very meagre one—of saving my life. Of 
this, however, the reader is as capable of judging as myself. Presently the chief 
raised his head to speak, and the crowd was hushed by the cries of 44 Dian! dian!” 
(Be silent!) uttered by the guard. * ^ <, 

44 This, my children^” spoke Ribut Bungat, 44 is my decision. You have heard 
the evidence, and will agree with me that the prisoners are one and all equal)*, guilty 
and worthy of death ?” 

4 ‘Bisi! bisii” (Yes! yes!) was the loud response of tho audience, while Tom 
Cox cast at me a pitying look, and shook his head (leprccatingly. 

44 Then,” again spoke Ribut Bungat* 44 all that remains is to settle tho manner 
of their death. As you know, there is but one fate in Magindano for traitor*— 
that they bo beheaded, and their bodies thrown as food for crocodiles; and 
with all these criminals, except one, shall tins law be carried out; and understand 
I make the exception in the case not of the least but of the most guilty. That one 
is Orang Reu. He, you know, has long been my close friend. How I have 
favoured him before all others in the land is no secret to you” (tins observation called 
forth the cry of 44 Bisi! bisi!” most emphatically from all parts of the hall); 44 there¬ 
fore it Bhould have been his duty to have acquainted me with my peril. lie did not, 
and therefore he is the greater traitor, and his death shall bo the cruel one he, with 
the others, contrived for us. Ho shall be sent to sea in a sampan so leaky that, cxci t 
himself how he may, it shall not live many hours; and he will sink and drown in 
the depths of the waters, but where no man shall ever bo ablo to tell. Tims will 
he and his evil spirit bo wiped out from amongst us. Ab for tho of the 
prisoners, the dead as well as the living, take them out instantly, and return Uvme 
with their heads.” 

And though it was dark night, so that you could not see to do anything without 
the assistance of the torches, the three inanimate bodies were hauled down and 
dragged along by the ropes about their necks, and the three Dyaks, and Anakraja, 
and, lastly, my poor friend Tom, whose acquaintance I had originally made in 
so singular a fashion, and who had, for so many years, been my constant 
friend and companion—my only companion, I may say—were carried off in pro¬ 
cession, headed by the executioner. There was no opportunity for farewell or 
parting embrace; ho could do no more than wave his manacled hands ‘wards me 
and utter 44 Good-bye, and God bless you, Ecu!” when lie was hurried out at the 
door, and that was the last, tho very last, I ever saw of him. It was strange to 
reflect oil tho vicissitudes of human life as illustrated in poor Tom’s case. Nobody at 
home could ever dream what had become of him. His mother at Stepney would 
have evinced no great surprise had he that very night knocked at her door. The 
blacksmith, his master, hod, most likely, not yet forgotten him, but, on the contrary, 
ev^r kept a broad look-out for the runaway apprentice in any smithy he chanced to 
visit; whiK, during the greater part of tho time, Tom had been among savages, 
eating, drinking, and droosing like them or nearly, and now lie was about to die a 
savage's death, and liis body thrown to outlandish monsters, concerning whose 
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rory existence the good folks of Stepney were more than doubtful Ami were 
.my prospects more cheerful than Tom's? Had not I been selected, on*account 
of my superior atrocity, to die a death more cruel and lingering than that 
visited on Tom and the rest ? Adrift at sea in a leaky boat! To see Death in 
the distance sauntering towards you leisurely, and to know of a surety that you will 
presently feel his icy-cold-arresting hand! Yes, surely the fate of Tom Cox was 
preferable! 

It fortunately happened that the terms of my sentence involved some necessary 
delay, for the sjynpan in which I was to float to my death was not to be simply a 
vessel leaky through long usage, but one regularly propared°for sinking after it had 
been oat at sea a certain tim$; and to my great satisfaction, when I had been in 
suspense for about a quarter of an hour, tfrord came from Ribut Bungat that I 
was to be taken up to my house for the night, and there to be closely guarded till 
he himself came in the morning and witnessed uiy departure in the leaky boat to 
be prepared meanwhile. 

It must have been about midnight when, in custody of three well-armed Dyaks, 
I, for the last time, entered the wicket of the little garden where I had spent so 
many hours of content. The chief room was just* in the condition in which wo 
had left it, that is to say, in a pretty state of disorder from my scuffle with 
Anakraja. However, my custodians, Who were all of a grade, and on capital terms 
with each other, seJrocd resolved to make their duty as easy as possible, and at once 
set about making tliemselves comfortable, merely listening my legs os a precaution 
against my dipping out at the door. They lit the laflap and spread the mats, and, 
the night air blowing chilly atop of' the hill, they made a fire, and, seeing them so 
inclined to luxuriate, I thought it not amiss to give them my good-will. 

“If my brothers are hungry,” said I, “they will find in the cprner there a 
sucking-pig of this morning’s cooking, and some flaked riee and some sago cake.” 

They needed no second invitation. The eatables mentioned, together with every 
other the cupboard contained, including a jar of pickled pumpkin (poor Tom and 
myself were getting along excellently in the cookery department, and had lately 
made good vinegar out of sugar and water), were quickly produced, and devoured 
with many expressions of admiration. They were even generous though to offer 
me some of the meat, but, as the reader may imagine, I had no appetite for eating. 

41 If, however,” said I, 44 you would do me a kindness, hand me a cupful of the 
old palm wine you will find in the keg yonder.” 

Now, palm wine was another article to which Tom and I had devoted consider¬ 
able attention; we had tried all sorts of experiments with it, and at last had 
managed *to bring it to such a state of perfection that, while in the mouth it was 
mild as milk, its potency was that almost of the best cognac. Their alacrity in 
serving me with wine was not less tlian that with which they helped themselves to 
mecit^and when I had partaken of a cup, they, too, helped t'icmselves to a brimmer, 
and so much was it to their palates that they ventured on another draught, and 
then laid down to smoke. 

Exactly as I expected—nay, to admit the truth, as had calculated—the old 
palm wine and the tobacco-smoko soon began to make their influence felt. The worst 
of it was, however, that their increasing drowsiness alarmed them. 44 Wljat if ttiey 
should all fall asleep and I should escape ?” they said to each other; so, by way of 
extra precaution, they shifted from the fireplace and laid along the inside of the 
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closed d<jor, and then began to tell stories by way of keeping themselves awake* 
This pastime, however, was not vigorous enough to counteract the soporific effect of 
the old palm wine, and by the time the story-teller’s voice had become a mere 
unintelligible hum, his audience—at least, his native audience—were in a condition 
to attest their appreciation of his eloquence by the heartiest snoring, and a very 
few minutes afterwards I was the only being awake in the house. 

If my thought, howover, had been to escape, I should now have found myself 
no better off than ever, for the bodies of the throe sleepers formed an impassable 
barrier to egress through the doorway, and to have attempted, to remove the 
obstacle would, doubtless, be to have courted a thrust from a spear, for they slept 
with their arms in their hands. But I had no d^ire to escape from the 'house, 
even if I had the chance. What good would it have brought me ? There was the 
sea before me, and the vast, tangled, interminable forest behind me; and for any 
hope I could entertain of emerging safe and sound at the other side (wherever that 
might be) of the latter, I might as well have jumped into the ocean with tho 
notion of arriving a live man on the other side of that. 

If my object in making my gaolers drunk was not that I might escapo, what, 
then, was it? This: that I might possess myself of my great diamond, and some 
of the largest of my pearls, and my roll of bank-notes. They were all together in a 
little unlocked box in our cupboard, but, unluckily, this same cupboard was at the 
end of the chamber farthest from me, and, as I have before stated, I was bound 
hand and foot. I managed, however, by dint of great exertion, to stand on my 
feet, but, at the very first attempt at putting one foot before the other to walk, I 
stumbled with no little noise; but the mighty old palm wine held the brains of my 
gaolers in such strong fetters that they never heeded the noise, but snored away as 
contentedly as ever. Not caring, however, to risk another crash, I resorted to an 
expedient that should have occurred to me at first—that of rolling. I rolled over 
and over till I reached the cupboard-door, and then I got oh to my knees and 
ransacked my jewel-box at my leisure. 

Illy anxiety was where to stow the articles I was desirous of carrying off with 
me. For all I knew to the contrary, I might be stripped before I was allowed to 
enter on my voyage, and in such a case all the precautions by way of stowage I 
might choose to take would be of no avail. At last, however, it occurred to mo 
that I might carry my diamond and four of my biggest pearls in my mouth. It 
was not probable that I should be called on to talk much during my stay at 
hlagindano, and, even if I were, my choked utterance would doubtless be attributed 
to dismay and grief. As for my bank-notes, I laid them flat, and, dividing them, 
placed each half between my feet and the soles of my sandals; and, simple as the 
operation may read, it occupied me so long a time fumbling and pawing wiih my 
liands closely bound at tho wrists, that by the time the job was completed, 
and I had rolled back to my original eomcr, daylight came streaming through the 
chinks, tpid the crowing of tho cocks roused my custodians, who at first were in 
a great fright, but presently finding me, as they thought, calmly reposing, they 
bestirred themselves to clear away all evidence of the orgies of the preceding evening, 
and were presently in such ‘trim array that it was impossible for any one to say 
that they had not fulfilled their trust like honest soldiers. 

It' was not, however, till at least four hours afterwards that, looking out, one of 
toy guards announced the approach of Rihut Bungat and his officers. The chief, 
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however, was not walking, as was his wont, but was carried in a sort of sedan- 
chair, and when he came close I saw plainly enough that lie was haggatcl and 
feverish, and far from well. He scarcely looked at me at all, but, whenever I did 
catch his glance, I could find in it much more of compassion than of anger, and his 
very first act towards me was one of mercy. 

u Untie his bonds,” said he, and then immediately afterwards inquired if I had 
eaten, and, being answered, petulantly ordered me food and drink, remarking that 
my sentence was to drown, not to starve. I could not, however, vonturo to partako 
of the least refreshment, but mournfully shook my head. 

“ Do the peojile of your nation in no way prepare themselves for death, Orang 
lieu?” asked the old chief meaningly. 

I could only regard him with surprise, being not the least aware what he could 
mean. # 

u I have heard that in some nations it is the custom to array the dead in their 
most valuable clothes and ornaments, that they may secure the respect of the god of 
spirits; indeed, if it is not the custom with such people as you are of, I command 
you to adorn yourself with your golden rings, and car-weights, and your necklaces, 
for. meeting your death at sea, tlie great spirit who controls the waters may ask you 
v sent you, and I, llibut Bungat, who live by the sea, and thrive by grace of the 
gm. spirit who rules it, would be thought neither miserly nor ungrateful.” 

This command, yi which the chief’s followers saw nothing but a tribute of 
respect to the sea, and as such most cordially assented to it, bore in my eyes a very 
different complexion. Evidently the old fellow was sorry indeed to part with me, 
and would have doubtless saved me ijgd he not known how useless it would be to 
declare „o his thick-headed councillors his»belicf in my innocence; and not only Ids 
councillors, but the entire population of Magindano; for, judging mo by hearsay, 
they were convinced of my guilt, and clamoured {or ruy destruction.* llow else, 
t’ couhl lie serve me but by giving me all the chance of life in liis power, 
together wifji such means as should make me an acceptable guest on whatever shore 
fortune might please to cast me? In almost as little time as it takes to relate I 
drew on my gold arm and ankle rings, to the number of twenty-eight in all, and 
placed round my neck my fine pearl necklace, and in my cars the most massive and 
precious ear-drops I had; then, with leopard-skin mantle on my shoulders, and my 
state headdress, composed of black monkey-skin and ivory and gold, I signified that 
I'was ready; and so wo set out for that part of the beach that lay just under tho 
brow of tho bill. 

On the shore were congregated a vast number of people, and at the water’s edge 
was a sampan of the largest size, with its paddles, and two jars, one containing 
rice and tlfe other water. Jars, paddles, and sampan were painted the glaring 
and omiijous colour, and, amid the yells and execrations of a thousand voices, 

I was invited to enter the treacherous boat which was to drift me to death. 
As I stepped on board, llibut Bungat was close by, and though, for tho sake 
of appearance, he was forced to draw back from my proffered hand, he regarded mo 
very kindly, and softly uttered the single word—a word which was as precious as 
all the wealth concealed within my month, and within vny sandals, and draped 
about me from top to toe— 

“North!” 
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CHAPTER X. 

I bid gotdbye to Magiada.no, and commence my perilous cruise—My water runs short—I 
discover tho true contents of tha second jar, and drink a terrible toast—X come within an 
ace of death, and have reason to regret my evil thoughts of Ribufc Bungat—I am discovered 
by a pirate pmhu, and become a galley-slave, 

rnO a man in a little boat out at sea, and provided with neither rudder nor 
compass, it is no easy matter to steer in a given direction,. Still, from the 



I am wfttcho(J as I secrete my jewels. 


circumstance of the sun's setting exactly before the door of our house on the hill, it 
was easy to judge in whi$h direction u north ” lay, and, taking ttiepaddles in hand, 
thitherward I puildd. When I had got some fifty yards from the shore, I halted 
for a moment to contemplate for the last time the country in which I had witnessed 
so many marvels, and received from the, inhabitants treatment so various. Yet 
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on tne whole, I had no fault to find with Magindano; and though, in levying thai 
(ilace, I had been certainly bound for my own native land, much sadness might well 
have mingled with my sensations of delight; but as it was, now that I was leaving tho 
domain of the friendly chief of the Sea Dyaks to seek a grave in tho sea’s bed, or, what 
seemed scarcely preferable, permission to live in any strange country, and among 
savage barbarians of any sort it might please the winds and the waters to cast me 
among—when, as I say, these reflections came crowding about me, my heart over¬ 
flowed with bitter sorrow, and for half a pin I would straight have pulled back to 
the Magrndano 4 {shore, and said to the angry mob there assembled, u Pray kill me: 
let me at least end my life .mong you with whom I have lived so harmlessly.* 
Kut, wen as I halted in my uncertain mood, the people seemed instinctive]$ to 
Hy>w what my thoughts were, aud, raising their arms, they made as if to drive me 
away, and caught up stones from the beach and hurled them towards me, and yelled 
and screamed so, that, despite my distance from them, their curses came distinctly 
to my ears. Knowing how little I deserved this treatment, however, it rather 
served me than otherwise. Had they seemed sorry for my departure, had they 
evinced signs of relenting in their hatred of me, then, undoubtedly, I should have 
rowed back to them, and, in all probability, met' 1 my death; but, finding myself 
hooted at, and cursed, and pelted, my tender thoughts rapidly faded, giving place to 
indignation and anger, and, flinging on my cap with much less deliberation and 
solemnity than had marked its removal a fev moments before, I snapped my 
fingers at the savage crew and uttered a shout of defiance, and, taking careful 
bearings of the direction in which I should pull, caught up my paddles and laid to 
my work in real earnest. 

So I pulled, with no abatement of speed, till tho sun overhead told me it was 
'noon. Not that I needed to look that I might find it. The fire of its rays was 
terrible. Within loss than an hour of my setting out oh*my solitary cruise, I hod 
discovered, that mv skin cloak: was an incumbrance, os were the rings os well on 
my legs as on my arms. So for awhile I scudded along with nothing on but m> 
sandals and my drawers of native cloth, and my cap, or rather helmet, for that vt 
more resembled than any other hrticle'of headdress familiar to Europeans. But I 
speedily found my back blistering under the scorching sun, and my head aching 
cruelly from the weight of my helmet, though, being aware of the danger of 
exposing the head under such circumstances, I was loth to remove it. At last tho 
throbbing of my temples became 30 excruciating that I was obliged to remove tho 
cumbersome thing, and, with foolish petulance, was for casting it into the sea} as 
good luck would have it, however, I altered my mind, and, instead, pitched it to 
the end of. the boat. Then I took my skin cloak, aud, ripping it in two with my 
knife, made it into a sort of hooded tippet, secured round my neck with a thong of 
the skiif, which I cut from that part of the cloak I had no need for. I'revioua tc 
putting it on I dipped it in tho sea, and wrUng it as dry as I could, and, though 
tho damp fleshy side of the mantle was grateful and cool, there was enough ot salt 
hanging about it to give my excoriated shoulders such a pickling that, had J not 
nod much more important business to think of, would lia^e caused me such pain aa 
to make it unendurable* 1 4 

As at this time of year the sun rises in Magindano about tnreo o'clock* and as. 
tc the best of my calculation, I stepped into ray sampan about four hours aft*** 
wards! 1 had by this time been at && between five and six hours. Aa befc^ 
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mentioned, X had on board a jar of water as well as one of cooked rice, but they 
were both small jars, holding, I should conjecture, little more than about three. 
English pints. As to the rice, although it was decently dressed with oil and 
spices, it at present had no attractions for me. But with the water it was different, 
1 had begun by taking a great swig at it, demolishing a pint, I dare say. But no 
sooner did I take to the paddles and pull for half-an-hour than I was as thirsty as 
ever, and felt inclined for another pull at the jar, and, indeed, paused in my 
paddling for the purpose of obtaining it; but when I raised the vessel to my mouth, 
and had thus an opportunity of observing how low the precious liquid within had 
already sunk—when I &iw this, and looked about me and saw nothing but blazing 
sky and salt sea, with no more promise of land than though I had been in the 
middle of the Atlantic, it behoved me to be prudent, and I took but a single steady 
gulp, and though, through my having injudiciously allowed it to stand in the 
sun, it was fully lukewitrm, how delicious that gulp was I Had it been cool, it 
would, no doubt, have been more delicious still, so I prepared for my next treat by 
dipping the remainder of my skin cloak 'into the sea-water and wrapping it round 
my jar. I had resolved that I would drink no more for an entire hour, by which 
time I know from experience £ could cover niiio miles at least, and be brought 
probably within sight of land; but, alas! my urgent thirst outstripped my 
resolution by full half, my arms began to flag, and I had no energy oxcept to gaze 
on the reeking goat-skin that enveloped my treasure; the neefev, doubtless by this 
time as cool as melon-juice, brilliant as diamonds—more brilliant than my diamond, 
the great dull, yellow one-^the useless thing!—not worth a single splash of cold 
water, and more harm than' good to me, tucked with the pearls under the waist¬ 
band of my drawers, and hurting me as I bent at my paddles—but no, I must not 
yet drink mgre of my water. Suppose I ate some of the moist rice? 

The experiment might be Worth trying, especially as I set so littlo store on the 
contents of my second jar so I plunged in my hand to take a inouthfuh But who 
can picture my disappointment, my rage, my despair, when, at the depth of a finger 
in the jar, my fist encountered a substance that, from its hardness, was not boiled 
rice, andtwhich, when I withdrew my hand, proved to be a sort of black and evil- 
smelling pitch I The sticky, filthy-looking stuff hung and clung to my knuckles, 
looking all the more odious contrasted with the,white rice within my hand. Here, 
then, was wanton cruelty and treachery of the most refined nature, and that Ribufc 
Bungat was well aware of it I could not but believe; for, now that I came to think 
of % ifc, it was the chief’s own man who had placed the jars, and llibut Bungat 
himself had directed him. These reflections sent me into a very bitter mood, and 
in the midst of It I did a very wicked thing: I took up my water-jar, and in a 
deep draught drank to the eternal destruction of Iiibut Bungat and all his false 
and hypocritical kith and kin. I think it likely that the toil and heat I had 
undergone may have touched my brain a little. I hope so; for when I think on 
that solitary boatman, with his Bedlam dress and his Bedlam rage, standing up in 
his boat with his jar aloft—when I reflect how close he was to death, and that he 
had no reason to hope ^otherwise—and wheh I hear him crying , aloud for misery 
and ruin to fall on his fellows—I am ashamed of him. If there is any one who 
tlfinks I t aiv too hard on the solitary boatman, I advise him to suspend his judgment 
a little while. 

My great drink of water had muc|> refreshed me, and, though I had become 
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sullen and miserable (for what could I hope from steering north after rediscovery 
of Ribut Bongafa treachery ?), I still continued to paddle with a will, and, mean* 
while, the afternoon grew. Now, singular as it may seem, never once since I had 
set out from the Magindano shore had 1 given a single thought to what should have 
been my chief concern—the condition of my sampan—as I was led fully to 
understand it was to be an unseaworthy vessel in which I was to be sent adrift in— 
an artfully prepared craft, which, at a moment when least expected, should fracture 
and send me at once, and without the least warning, plump down to the ocean's 
flooring. True, there was nothing, up to th« present time, in the appearance of the 
sampan to recall the terrible terms of my sentence to my mind when it had once 
slipped therefrom. From stem to stern tho boat was sound eiyugh, and for many 
hours she had carried me over the smooth sea without shipping a pint of water; 
but now, just as I was looking towards the sun, and thiuk&g that at about that 
very moment it was creeping round the first row of palm-trees that skirted our 
little garden on the hill, and that by-^nd-by it would glow ruddily on the bench 
within the porch around which the little scarlet flowers trailed—the bench on which 
Tom and I had sat many and many an evening, smoking our outlandish pipes and 
drinking palm wine; while I was so Cogitating I Vas recalled to my present con¬ 
dition by feeling water about my feet, and, looking eagerly down, there, in the 
centre plank at the bottom of the sampan, were two Spots within a foot of each 
other, and as largS as the palm of the hand, sinking away from tho surrounding 
wood, as it were, while about the edges of the sinking spots the sea came gurgling 
and rippling through. I put down my hand and felt at one of the leaky places, 
and found it soft and yielding, and*so feeble a barrier against the pressure beneath 
that it seemed a miracle that the water did not instantly come spouting up, over- 
* whelming me in an instant. • 

/Now, indeed, the terrors of death appeared - to me, hnd, clasping my hands, I 
cried aloi^ to that Very Being whom I so recently had invoked for His wrath, to 
extend to me Ilia mercy and forgiveness for sins committed in a world I had bo 
short a time to stay in. I seized the cape and hood from my shoulders, and trod 
them over the treacherous holes, and lcept my feet pressed over than; but the sea 
eame steadily in notwithstanding, and my feet were invisible below the ankles. 
Then I seized my helpiet. which, it will be recollected, I had thrown to the other 
end of the boat, and, Bitting clown, began baling out the water might and main; 
and, to my great joy, in a few seconds I was able to clear the sampan so as to be 
able once more to see the leaky places. • 

Now was my time, if ever l How—with what—could I plug the holes ? I cast 
about me* and my eyes fell on the jar of pitch. Reaching forward, I plunged in 
both my hands, and brought out as much as I could hold of the black, slimy stuff, 
and pressed it closely over one of the leak-holes; and judge of my joy when I 
found that the stuff tightly adhered to the parts surrounding the vent, and that the 
sea no longer came through! To adopt the same course with the other hole was 
hot tho work of an instant, and—at least for the present—my boat was seaworthy 
again. Need I describe how anxiously I sat and watched the two tiny hillocks— 
the trusty shields that stood between me and death*? Need I describe to % the 
reader with what fear and trembling I poked at every other inch of the bottom of 
the sampan with the handle of one of my paddles, expecting at each poke that I 
should drive out a concealed plug, and*tbat the enemy would assail me again ? 
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fiat—thamk Providence and Ribut Bungat-4here were no more leaky places, and 
those which were stanched held bravely. 

After all, then, the good old chief had not deceived me. Instead of being a 
cruel device to indict on me pain and disappointment, the pitch (I call it pitch for 
want of a better name; it was not pitch, however, but a mixture of resins and 
gums peculiar to Borneo) concealed beneath the rice was kindly provided by him, 
knowing how urgent would be my want of it. It was humiliating to reflect on the 
way in which I had anathematised the good-natured old fellow, who, barbarian as 
He was, had shown hin^elf so much wiser than myself. Well, I cfiily know that I 
blessed him many, many times more than I had cursed him, and I very heartily 
hope that he received full advantage of the balance. f 

There was one qjrcumstance arming out of my temporary disbelief in Ribut 
Bun gat's honesty, however, which it was impossible now to amend, however sorry 
I might be that in my foolishness I had allowed it to transpire. From tho very 
moment of my suspecting my old friend, I had thought it no longer worth while to 
follow his hint about making for the north: indeed, after what appeared so 
manifest a revelation of his treachery, the north, of all quarters of tho compass, 
seemed a proper direction to avoid. Consequently, I had, during the past four 
hours, paid no attention to the direction in which I was proceeding; and, for all 
I knew to the contrary, I might now be altogether on the wrqng track. True, I 
could still glean a notion as to the way I Bliould go by the direction of the sun; 
but when the sun went down—as it clearly would do within two hours—then what 
would become of me? However, no good could come of indulging in bitter regret^ 
so I righted my boat for north as well as I, was able, and began once more to paddle 
as fast as my weary arms would allow me. 

However, I might have spared myself my exertions, for I was destined never to 
reach the northern shore Ribut Bungat had recommended; and this, not because 
my leak-patches did not hold good, or that my strength flagged, or,Jiat night 
overtook me, but because of a mishap that is likely to befall any one caught 
cruising in the China seas. 

What happened to me came about in this wise. It may have wanted about an 
hour of sunset, and, resolved on making the most of the remaining light, I was 
paddling my hardest, with my head down, os is the experienced paddler’s method, 
when, out of the stillness which had his ted all day long, a sound of the blowing of 
a Dyak reed-pipe met my ear. In a moment I ceased to paddle, and, half rising in 
th& sampan, looked longingly what I hoped was shoreward, thinking that my 
journey was so nigh at an end that I could hoar sounds from the people among 
whom I must endeavour to find a home. But, look intently as I might; there was 
no sign of land view; but when I turned my eager eyes in the contrary direction 
I was no longer mystified as to the source of the piping, for scarcely a mile away 
was a prahu, and that I was perceived as soon as I descried the vessel was certain, 
for, while still irresolute whether to make off or run for her, the prahu lowered a 
sampan, and a man, springing into it, began paddling Bwiftly towards me. 

What should I do? That I had met a vessel out at sea, instead of being allowed 
to#make land, occasioned me disappointment, though why. it should were hard to 
explain; as, without doubt, the one was just as promising as the other. If I had 
reached this northern island which Ribut Bungat had spoken of, I should certainly 
have found it an abode of pirates, and, Ifet the worst come, the crew of the prahu 
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( had sighted could be no worse. But, argue liow I might, I could not get ovct 
the impression that it was an ill wind which had blown me into this vessel's path* 
No doubt I was helped to this conclusion by the circumstance that, when the sailor 
had leapt from the prahu into the sampan, I could see that he had on him not so 
much as a scrap of covering from his head to'his feet. 

However, it would not do to remain longerundecided as to the proper courso to 
pursue, for already the sampan-man had diminished the distance between us by at 
least a quarter. He was a swift paddlcr, and I saw that I should have no chance 
of escaping from him ; so I resolved to stand my ground. 

But about the disposal of my riches ? Since, whether I fiked it or no, they would 
rob irffc of everything I possessed, if it so pleased them, I thought i$ might be as well to 
give myself as dignified an appearance as possible; so, laying down the paddles, I put 
on my arm and ankle rings, and my pearl necklaces, and my*helmet, rocking from 
being used as a bale, but still magnificent. My gay cloak was now such a matter 
of rags and flinders, that it would only Jiave detracted from the splendour of my 
other ornaments if I had attempted to hang it on me; therefore I cast it over the 
side. My sandals had remained on all day, and it was only now that they were 
brought under my notice that I recollected the bank-notes they concealed, and that 
they must be pretty well saturated with sea-water. However, this was no time to 
attend to such trifles. There remained nothing for dispusal but my three great 
pearls and my yellow diamond, and it seemed that they could not be safer stowed 
than they had been in the morning—that is, in my mouth. So, with my lips 
concealing wealth enough to buy an English estate, and with not so much as a shirt 
to cox or my sunburnt back, with my naked shoulders laden with necklaces a queen 
might envy, and with a good quarter of a hundredweight of gold in rings on my 
legs and arms, I sat still to await the coming of the man in the sampnn. 

/His surprise as he approached to find so strange a looking being as myself was 
unmistakable; and*, indeed, it was no easy matter for me to preserve my composure 
when I came to closely inspect the Dyak. He was a man of a very different stamp 
from any I had seen at Magindano, even among the lowest field-labourers or slaves 
who worked in the woods or manned the war-prahus. As I suspected, he was 
literally naked, and so ill-savoured that I could smell him a good three boats*- 
lengths away. His teeth were dyed a brilliant red, and his hair, shaggy as the 
mane of a bison, was matted and tangled, and hung about his fierce eyes. 

“ Who are you ? xvhat are you ?” inquired he. 44 You arc not a Dyak; you 
are more richly dressed than a chief!” • 

Now it happened that I had never thought of concocting a story to account for 
iny singular position, and it would never do to tell this sea-savage, who, in turn, 
would carry the talc to his masters, that I was banished from Magindano for 
conspiring to destroy the fleet; so I resolved to Eay nothing at all, but simply 
signed to the fellow that I desired to be taken aboard the prahu, and, without 
further parley, took up my paddles and made towards the great vessel, which was 
slowly bearing down towards us. My companion, however, kept close by my side, 
scarcely once taking his eyes off me; and, long before*our sampans reached tho 
prahu, he began eagerly bawling to the people aboard concerning the prize hc^liad 
picked up—how that I was a marvel and a wonder—a man neither*whitc, black, 
nor brown, and whose like was never seen in the world—that I was dumb, and 
could not open my mouth—that I was covered with gold and jewels; and all this 
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in gnnh ant eager voice, and t with such earnest gesticulations, that, had I beer, a 
veritable water-king or an ordinary merman, greater fuss could not have been 
made, nor a more anxious rush to the ship’s side to see the singular creature that 
was approaching. Even the slave rowers became so daring in their inquisitiveness 
that they paused in their labours, and, all of a row, turned their amazed faces and 
staring eyes towards me. These latter, however, were speedily brought to a sense 
of their indiscretion by a big giant of a fellow who presently stalked among them, 
and struck and kicked them worse than I ever saw any pack of dogs served. This 
fellow was evidently the commander of the prahu, though there was^nothing in his 
appearance to denote his superiority, except that he was taller and blacker than 
those around him, agd wore enormous copper rings in'his ears. ' 

To tell the truth, I was not at all sorry to note all this surprise and amazement 
at my appearance, as' it seemed to denote that I should be treated as a person of 
consequence. Already I knew what a superstitious race the Sea Dyaks were, and 
it came into my mind that if these barbarians, even more ignorant than those 
whom I had lately known—if they chose to think me ever so exalted a being-nay, 
even though they should imagine that I had risen out of the sea or descended from 
the clouds—1 would not contradict them. I think I must have been full of this 
conceit, for I prepared a little trick in furtherance of it. When we arrived right 
close to the prahu, with my heel I scraped away the pitch that covered the lcak- 
lioles in my sampan ; so that, as a pair of hands were lowered to help me aboard, 
the frail bark in which I, the mysterious and unknown, was found, sank with a 
rushing and foaming, and vanished instantly. 

But I had reckoned without my host. IJ,ad these Dyaks been only a little more 
ignorant than those of the island of Magindano, they might, indeed, have been led 
by superstition' to think me something more than an ordinary man; but, unluckily 
for me, the villains were so utterly and completely benighted that they were quhe 
insensible to awe, and so brutally matter-of-fact that had a flight of angels^tppeared 
they would have seen in them nothing but a flock of a new sort of bird, and con¬ 
cerned themselves no further than to inquire, whether they were as fair eating as 
other winged creatures. 

The hands that assisted me up the prahu’s side were those of the chief, and, 
with no other remark concerning the wonderful disappearance of the sampan than 
a curse on me for my clumsiness in capsizing it, he lugged me aboard as uncere¬ 
moniously as though I had been a sack of meal. Standing me before him on the 
deck, 4 he examined the pearl necklaces, and felt the rings on my arms, and touched 
them with his tongue (the Dyak mode of testing gold); and, satisfying himself 
that they were really as valuable as they seemed, he laughed an ugly laugh which 
not at all improved his appearance, and followed this rudeness by another; yiz., ho 
snatched my inlaid helmet from my head and perched it atop of his own tangled 
crop. This behaviour sent my spirits to their lowest ebb; and whereas a moment 
ago 1 had hopes of being taken for a demi-god, I now saw that I should be lucky 
to escape being thrown into the sea; that is, as soon as my finery was stripped 
from me. * 

“Well!” exclaimed the giant, after he had favoured me with a long stare, 
who-aro you 4 ? Whence do you come ?” 

I might have astonished these savages, had they been capable of astonishment, 
by the marvellous exhibition of pearls an d diamonds, instead of words, flowing front 
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ll man’s month, bat I* plainly saw that neither words nt^r dccck would blip mo in 
* my present strait, so I maiutamed my dumbness, and in reply to the chiefs question 
only shook my head. However, thought I, since it is evidently your purpose pre¬ 
sently to strip me, I may as well be generous at & cheap rato; so I took off my 
largest necklace and placed it in the chief’s hands. At this ho laughed con¬ 
temptuously, and in a twinkling whipped off my other necklaces, and then taking 
my four limbs in succession in his great hands, as unscrupulously as though they 
had each been an cel for skinning, lie stripped them of the gold rings, leaving me 
naked but for nfy drawers and sandals; then turning to those about him, said ho—' 

44 What think you ? will he be worth his food ?” 

44 Since ho has no voice to complain, I should say yes,” replied one with a 
grin, and as though ho had uttered a good joke. The rest laughed. 

44 lie may be a stubborn brute who will not work,” said another wiseacre, 
anxious in liis leader’s interest; “see, lie carries tally of the driver’s whipou his 
back already.” „ 

44 Why so ho docs I” said the chief, turning me about and passing liis hand 
roughly over my sun-blistered shoulders. “ Here is ,a tongue which tells U3 
plainly enough who and what he is. lie is a slave. Yesterday, as bn many a 
time before, he was beaten, and in the night he steals his master’s gold and pearls, 
hills him, perhaps, and makes off in his sampan. It were too merciful a thing to 
drown so base a villain. Off with you ! take your place among the other slaves and 
work till you die.” 

This command he seconded by a kick, my excuse for not returning which must 
be that my manliness was utterly prostrated for the time by the cruel turn affairs 
Jliu.il taken. I staggered to that end of tlio prahu where the paddlers were, anil 
they, with many devilish jokes and grins at my expense, made way for me, and 
plifjed a paddle in my hands. Thus, within an hour—much less, indeed, for it 
was yet daylight—how had my condition changed! But a little while ago I was a 
free sea-rover, wealthy of hope r.nd worldly goods, with such confidence in my 
good luck that to have presently found^ myself a prince or ruling chief would not 
at all have surprised me, and now I was a naked and forlorn galley-slave, whoso 
doom it was 44 to work till I died!” 44 Better,” thought I despairingly— 44 better to 
have died with Tom Cox, and, have found a grave in the maw of a crocodile- 
better even to have let the leak in my sampan have gone nnstanched, and 
sank peaceably to the bed of the ocean, than havo lived to become a thing so 
despicable as a slave to such human monsters as thesebut, at the same time, a 
little voice within mo whispered that, if this really was the proper way to regard 
the matter I was as well off, at all events, now, as in the leaky boat, and that if 
by seeking the bottom of tho sea my condition would be bettered, I had only to 
make one little jump and the trick was done. Not, I would have the reader distinctly 
to understand, that? the little voice was a wick*ed one—so wicked, indeed, as to hint 
self-murder. On the contrary, it was the voice of my better self, and this*was its 
method of showing mo liow contemptible and baseless were my arguments; and as 
.1 shut my cars to tho jeers and malicious observations of my fellow-slaves, and gave 
the subject all my thoughts, I was not long in arriving* at tho conclusion that my 
rescue from the sampan, even by the band of cut-throats of the prahu, Was,jvitbout. 
doubt, a thing to bo grateful for. Bad as were my prospects, when I came to 
think of it they were, at various times* quite as bad at Magiudano, and that 
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aa “ the s«.’cct little clierub/who sits up aloft” had protected me there, so 1 Was here 
equally safe, aud fairly in tlio way of any lucky breeze which might happen to blow. 

These reflections tended to cheer me very considerably; and, fagged as I was 
with my day’s exertion, I managed to keep stroke with the rest, so that the fellow 
who was set by the chief to watch my behaviour could And no excuse for exercising 
his stick on my shoulders, but even condescended to give me an approving nod. 
Over and over again I questioned myself whether it would be better to maintain 
my assumed dumbness or to acknowledge that I had speech; sometimes I thought 
that the latter course would be the more prudent, and that by giving up my tlireo 
great pearls and my yellow diamond to the chief I might make a friend of him; 
but, on the other Jiand, it was erven more likely that he should regard lie, or 
pretend to regard me, as a more daring and unscrupulous thief than he had before 
thought me, and he might bo tempted, by way of concealing the source from which 
lie obtained such valuables, to take my life on the spot. True, I might have spat 
the diamond and pearls into the sea, and sq have avoided the last-mentioned danger; 
but, after all, there was certainly more danger of my coining to grief through talking 
than keeping silence, so I v resolved, at least for the present, to keep my lips closed 
and my jewfcls safe behind them'. In the course of the evening, however, perceiving 
that certain preparations for eating were being made, and thinking it not impro¬ 
bable that I might come in for a share, I took the opportunity to remove my jewels 
from my mouth oue at a time and slip them between the waistband of my drawers 
and the lining. 

That the praliu was a pirate there could be no doubt: the brass gun at her 
bows, and the great array of small arms everywhere to be seen, were proof enough 
of tins. This, however, was only evident to any oue aboard of her. At a distance 
—and a very'short distance, too—$lie would have passed as a trader, as the brass' 
gun was cunningly masked, and not a man bore even so much as a kris at his w&st. 
In tins respect the vessel differed from any I had yet seen in these parbfr and this 
was not a few, for it was a common matter for other pirate commanders to touch 
at Magindano for the convenience of barter and the exchange of slaves, at which 
times there would be great feasting and festivity, and no one would suspect for a 
moment that it was a case of one great thief entertaining another. In all these 
instances the profession of the ship-owners and commanders was not disguised; 
they were avowed sea-robbers, and honestly bade w * Ware hawk” to whomsoever they 
might meet; but the villains who manned the vessel on board which I found myself 
werts rogues of quite a different stamp—petty, treacherous rascals, whoso solo 
business was to attack by stealth and subterfuge; no game being too small for 
them, not even the humble Malay rice-boat, or the Dyak sampan, spauscly laden 
with beeswax and edible birds’-ncsts. 

As the reader may easily imagine, I was very anxious to find out to what island 
the praliu belonged, how long it hacl been at sea, and when It was going home; 
but, to‘my great uneasiness, it scorned perfectly “at home” where it was, and, 
instead of making for any particular point, tacked about here and there to such 
parts as it was thought tfcat prey would be found. And so day after day passed 
anpd greater hardships than it was ever my lot to bear, llice twice a day, with 
a few inched of sugar-cane, was all the victuals we had, and it was only when we 
made a haul of tamarinds or other fruit, or perhaps of a few goats, that any variety 
was made in our diet j all day long at the paddle, and all night—or as much of it 
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as could be spared from my duties—stretched on a filthy plank, with as filthy a 
mat to cover me, with no such thing as a pint of water t<5 use for personafcleanli¬ 
ness; so I passed seven long weeks on board this villanous craft, till I began to lose 
all heart and hope, and was fast arriving at the morbid conclusion that it we*e 
better at once to throw over all my cherished notions of Christian decency and take 
heartily to savagery. Nor was the temptation a slight one; for white I was tho 
wrctchedest being in the world, ever sombre and melancholy, my companions were 
jolly enough, and sang and laughed as though they had not a single care. At the 
end of the seven weeks, however, the weathey began to look threatening, and, to 
my great delight, the prahu put about for home. • 

“ Now,” thought I, 44 I shall have a chance to escapo out of tho hands of these 
barbarians; at least I will try, though the attempt costs me my life.” 

And all that afternoon, though the sky lowered more and more, and the waves 
began to rise, and, for fear we should not make port before one of those devastating 
hurricopes peculiar to these parts set in, tho greatest consternation prevailed on 
board, I felt more cheerful than I had ^elt since tho memorable evening when I 
escaped from the leaky sampan. But, alas! as their spirits rose mine fell; they 
neared land, and would presently see their friends* and their wives ai^d children, 
and all was joy and good-humour; but when I cast my eyes on the tiny island we 
were approaching, when I saw how bleak and dismal it looked, and that it was 
surrounded by the %en on every side, I began to fear that I might as well stay on 
board the prahu for all chances of escape there were for me. 

Nor did my hopes revive when we touched the'shore, and, with the rest, I 
disembarked and helped to unload the plunder. Hie village was but a few yards 
from the edge of the sea, and was composed of such a squalid collection of shanties 
as it was never before my misfortune to behold. When first I beheld Magindano 
it .feemed unpromising enough, but compared with this 4fc was a paradise. There 
the liousf^were tolerably clean, and on every side were to be seen wholesome-looking 
skins and mats, but here was nothing but filth and squalor; as for clothes, tho 
inhabitants, both male and female, wore nothing but a wisp of dirty rag or a few 
shreds of bark about their loins, while! the children ran about with their long hair 
matted about tlicir heads and shoulders, and as naked as they were bom. The huts 
were not built on a platform raised on piles, as at Magindano, but flat on the bare 
ground, and were composed of bark rudely stitched together, and plastered with mud 
from the shore. At Magindano, bullocks, and goats, and plump poultry were to be 
everywhere seen; but in this desolate place, with the exception of one or other of 
the animals mentioned, gaunt and wretched-looking, and picketed to a stump near 
the hutsf no sign of a domestic creature was visible. The island, which was veiy 
flat, was, I should judge, not more than a mile in breadth any way, and bore not a 
solitary tree, and, indeed, as I afterwards discovered, no sort of vegetation except 
that loose, coarse Sort of cabbage already speken of as growing at Magindano. 

Except from the children and one or two of the younger women, my # presence 
attracted no observation, nor was there much reason why it should, since dirt and 
the sun had rendered my skin of as dark a hue as their own; and as to my features, 
they were doubtless accustomed to see brought home specimens of nearly every 
type of humanity to be found in Polynesia. In their eyes I was sjinply 14 one of 
the slaves,” and as such, when the prahu was unladen, was told off one Of ft gang 
of ten, to which one of the hovels befo$p mentioned was apportioned. 
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Now^ I have before stated that I had placed my bank-notes in my sandals, and 
there they had remained during the whole time I was in the prahu, as never 
once in all the seven weeks had I taken my shoes off my feet. In the course of the 
evening in question, however, having partaken of a supper of ricc and honey, 1 
slipped off from my companions, that I might uninterruptedly consider my situation, 
and whether there was any help for it. I had got a hundred yards or so away from 
the hut, and, finding a convenient jut of rock, I Bat down behind it. My first care 
, was to see that my pearls and diamond were secure in their hiding-place—the 
waistband of my trousers—and finding that they were, and that my drawers were 
extremely dirty, I thought I would give them a wash in the sea, and hang them to 
dry before the sun went down. Meantime, howevery I must find a place f&r my 
jewels, for the four of them together made no inconsiderable bulk, and it was 
inconvenient to hold’ them in my mouth; besides, the edges of the diamond were 
very sharp, and my tongue and gums had already suffered considerably from 
abrasion by it. 

Where should I conceal them ? The hut in which I was lodged afforded no 
satisfactory place. I had no article of clothing except my drawers; therefore it 
seemed to use that the best course I could adopt would be to bury the jewels in the 
earth. The spot where I was seemed a likely one for the purpose, for evidently it 
was seldom or never frequented; so, taking the centre of the jut of rock as a starting- 
point, I took five steps forward, and, digging a little hole, dropped in a pearl, and, 
stamping the earth firmly down again, took ten steps and buried another, and 
then fifteen steps and deposited my third pearl, and finally seven steps more (for 
it occurred to me that, if it happened that any three of them should be found 
at equal distances apart, the discovery of the fourth would be certain), and there 
interred the most valuable item of my wealth, the great yellow diamond. This 
matter satisfactorily adjured, it occurred to me that I might as well take off fty 
sandals and see if any of the notes remained sound enough to be wort)* further 
preservation; but, as I might have suspected, they had been so frequently wetted 
and so constantly trodden on that they were reduced to a mere grimy mash, odious 
and useless. So I sat down, with my sandals in my lap, and began cleaning out 
the insides of them. 

Now this may seem a trivial matter with which to trouble the reader, and so, 
doubtless, in itself it is, and one about which I should have thought nothing, 
except for one little circumstance connected with it, and which—though at the 
time appeared unimportant enough—was, as the sequel proved; weighty in the 
balance of my fortunes. The little circumstance was this:—While I was busy 
turning out the black pulp from my sandals, a slight noise in my rear disturbed me, 
and, looking back suddenly, I was in time to detect a human face, wrinkled and 
hideous, leaning over the lodge of rock, and regarding ine intently; as soon, how¬ 
ever, as the owner of the face found th&t he had been discovered, 1 ho came delibe¬ 
rately sliding over the rock, and, after regarding mo curiously for about half-a- 
minutc, limped off (for ho was lame) with what seemed to be tti|er indifference, 
and bilsied himself among jhe small craft hauled up on to the beach. I felt very 
much alarmed by the old fellow’s apparition, making sure that he must have seen 
me depositing <my jewels in the ground; but at that very moment thero was the 
sound of the beating of a gong, and, looking about mo, I saw the slaves hurrying 
to their quarters for the night, and was obliged to hurry^off too, leaving my washing 
for another day. 



SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS, 


IX. 


REFRACTION. 

To illustrate refraction we have only to plunge a stick into water 
and it will appear broken. We can also place a piece of money at the 
bottom of a basin and stoop until the coin is no longer visible. If then 
some one pours water into the bas*in the coin will appear, os if the 
bottom of the "basin had been raised. 

THE MIUAGE. 

^Amongst tho^ optical experiments easy to make, we may instance 
thoso relating to the curious phenomenon of the mirage. If we warm 
an iron id ate and look beyond the column of heated air which arises 
from the plate, we shall see the. object we arc gazing at deformed, or 
its image will appear in a differed place from I ho true object. These 
effects are due to the difference in the density of the air-strata,through 
y*hich the visual rays pass. This is the effect whereby the traveller in 
the desert is deceived when the sun is very hot. 

HOW TO MAKE A FLORIN APPEAR LUCE FIVE SHILLINGS 
AND SIXPENCE. 

Tliis experiment requires for its performance a tumbler, a plate, a 
little water, a florin, and a match. With these appliances we can solve 
the astonishing problem of how to make a two-shilling-pieco appear 
like five shillings and sixpence. 

Take the florin and place it in the centre of a plate containing water 
just sufficient to cover the money. Then take an ordinary tumbler, 
and Jholding it upsidedown, warm tho interior with a lighted match. 
When the air ^ithin the tumbler has Voen well warmed—which will 
be tohen the tumbler looks steamy—placo it over the florin in the plate. 

The water in the plato will ascend then into the tumbler in con¬ 
sequence of the contraction of the cooling air in the glass, and because 
of the exterior atmospheric pressure. Look at the surface of tho water 
and you will see that the florin is doubled in size by refraetkm. Jon 
will distinguish the florin, and a little below it will appear the image 
of a coin as large as a five-shilling J>iece, Again look at tho tumbler 
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front the top. Tlie bottom of it forms a lens, which gives you the re¬ 
duced image of the florin as that it resembles a sixpence in size. So 
the problem is solved, and we have five shillings and sixpence for our 
florin. 



Fig. 54. Experiment of Infraction and Divergent Lens obtained with 

a Tumbler. 

VISION AND OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 

The eye is an optical instrument of the greatest delicacy, and the 
phenomena of vision may be regarded as amongst the most complicated 
and the most worthy of the attention of physicists. We cannot/ hero 
enter upon the great theoretical developments of tho subject, but wjJl 
confine ourselves specially to the consideration of some curious illu¬ 
sions which will he found adapted to simple experiments. 

Let us, in the firs& place, notice that nature on all sides oilers to us 
»opportunities to observe these phenomena. In the morni ng we see the 
sun* rise in the east, we notice it on its course across the sky during 
the day. and watch it setting in the west in the evening. This movc- 
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ment islwi optical illusion; the sun is immovable as regards the earth: 
it is our globe which turns around the orb in the tfwenty-four hoi&s. 

A somewhat similar phenomenon may be observed in a train in 
motion. The telegraph poles appear to fly past with great rapidity, 
and give the traveller an impression of immobility, which is a sensa¬ 
tion contrary to fact. 

These optical illusions are numerous, and present to us many oppor¬ 
tunities for amusement j as follows 

THE WHITE AND BLACK SQUARES.' 



Fig. 55. Tlie 'White appears larger than the Black. 

• 

The illustration herewith presents to us (Fig- 55) a white square on 
a black ground, and a black square on a white* ground! Although the 
squares arc precisely of the satnc dimensions, the white one appears to 
be the larger. For designs formed of white and black squares, like 
those of the draught-board (Fig. 60), the angles of the white squares 
- iinito by irradiation, and separate the blade squafes. If we look at a 
draught-board in its entirety the effect will be mere fully appreciated. 



Fig. 50. Tho Angles of the Whito Squares seem to Unite* 
(To be continued .) 
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105.—CHARADE. 



Ill GUY is a bookworm, Sir Gay is a churl, 

He dwells in a dreary old tower, 

And yet for my first Fortnne sent him a gilt* 

The fair orphan child of his uncle the earl, 

To bloom by Iuh sido like a flower, 

To light with blue eye and with gold-ripplod curl 
The gloom of tho lone u lady’s bower.” 

Sweet Amy has conquered. The wandering beam 
Has chased all the shadows away. 

Sir Guy leaves his hooks—for a visible dream 
Disperses his visions. Tho rustic and gleam 
Of my second his thoughts lead astray. 

From the lord of tho tower to the swaus on the stream 
All bow and acknowledge her sway. 

‘'Fair Amy is Empress. Sir Guy is her slave, 

Fast fettered by licence and ring. 

Fair Amy looks merry; Sir Guy he looks grave; 

For to husband a wife, and yet treason to save, 
lie finds an impossible thing; 

While my whole must such frequent replenishing havo, 
That for ever its door’s on the swing. 


10C.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A voluptuous prince: according to Greek and Homan historians the last King of Assyria. 
Tho initials of the following names egive his name; the finals of tho first seven that o.' his 
kingdom; and tho remaining finals that of a country whose governor wa» chiefly instrumental in 
procuring the destruction of the Assyrian monarch. 


1. A country which, in the earliest periods 
of Jewish history, was a powerful kingdom, 
whose capital was Damascus. 

2. The uncle of Mahomet, who was at first 
an enemy to that impostor, but, being taken 
prisoner by him, changed his sentimonts and 
booame a zealous Mussulman. 

i>. A celebrated English painter, and tho first 
president of tho Hoy&l Academy. He died in 
1792, and was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

4. An English writer, the author of “ Sand- 
ford and Morton.” His manners were eccentric, 
end his opinions romantic. He died in 1789. 

5. A French Jesuit, whose work, “Gradus 
ad Poniassum,” is so well known in the BChook) 
of Europe. 

G. A lake in Africa, discovered by Living¬ 
stone in 1849- It stands 2,825 feet above the 
lovel of the sea. „ 

7. The father of Mahomet. 

81 A largo rity of Prussia; near it is the 
favouritopolace of Frederick II. 

9. An eminent Portuguese commander, who 


lias been callod “ The Portuguese Mars,” from 
tl^e magnitado and extent of his military ex¬ 
ploits. Ho was the first to lead a European 
fleet into tho waters of tlio lied Sea. He died 
at Goa, in 1515; and, fifty years after, his re* 
mains were taken to Portugal. 

10. The founder of a religious sect in Ger¬ 

many, about 1815. After gaining mauy fol¬ 
lowers on the Continent he came to England, 
where he also had numerous disciples. Iio was 
burnt at Cologne, 1322. * 

11. A learned German writer, who has written 

a book in which he seeks to prove tb".t Shak* 
Rpcare wroto with a deeply religious moral be* 
nextii his plays; and another entitled 14 History 
ot the Poetical Art in Greece.” Ee is also pro¬ 
fessor in tho University of Halle. Ho was born 
in 180G. * . 

12. A city of Spain, the capital of the old 
kingdom of Aragon. It has a cathedral, cele¬ 
brated throughout Spain for its sanctuary. In 
1808 and 1809 it sustained some dreadful sieges, 
whon the women displayed great heroism* 
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207.-ENIGMA. 

Yon’ll know if right my first you do, 
And can my second thus eschew, 

That, right or wrong, my whole arc you. 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


Akswebs to CwAnA'Dirs, &0. (Pages So % 
353, and 351.) # 

81. Media—Madai—Ida. Deidjuili. , 

82. Helping a lame dog over the stile. To 
be read—Helping alo—Aim dog over THE> 
tile. 


108. Pigeons have been known to fly 50 miles 
an hour, and that for hours together. If they 
could travel at that rate for 10 hours every day 
they would bo 55 weeks traversing the distance 
passed by a ray of light in a single second. 
Light takes 8 minutes coming from the sun to 
as. What is the sun’s distance ? 

109. *Early in July I visited Seltorne, Hants, 
where the first object of Natural History which 
arrestod my attention was a largo viper, which 
I killed, and found to b$ in length *4571428 
of my own height, 5 ft. 10 in., and guessed to 
be of a certain weight, such that, if 12 times ag ( 
heavy, it would have boon a mean proportional 
between its supposed actual weight and mine, 
which is 10 stone 4 lbs. What was its length 
and supposed weight ? 

110. A boy, being asked the size of his papa’s 
pavltt could not tell; he only know that it was 
rectangular in sliapdj and that he took 10 
minutes running straight from the house to tlio 
farther end, but only one-third as long to the 
near end or to either of the sides, lie cun run 
4J miles per hour. What is the length, breadth, 
and area of the park ? 

* 111. In a school-class thero are 3 divisions, 
ftiuMho number of different sets of 2 boys each 
th&t can be made fropi the 1st division is 78, 
hut from t\pli of the other divisions (which are 
equal) only 45 sots. How many boys are there 
in tho class? 

112. Playing at cricket lately, I stood 80 yards 
from a hoy (C), who, like myself, was an out¬ 
fielder, when tho ball (B) fell beyond us both at 
such a distance that tlio angle between its direc¬ 
tion and C’s from me was 00°, and tho angle 
between C’s and my direction from the ball was 
75°. Now, C rail a third faster than myself for 
the ball. Which of us got it ? 


83. A little pot is soon hot. To be read— 
A lit—TLE pot—IS—SOON Iiot. 

81. Miltiades, who gained tho battle of Mara¬ 
thon. 

83. Punjaub—Waldo (founder of tlio Wal- 
dorfbos)—Bradley (Dr. Jas.)—Irwell (on which 
Manchester is seated—Ty^ho Brahe. Boylk, 
Bought (who was born at Lismore, Ireland, 
tlio same year that Lord Bacon died). 


69. Lot x = number onlines copied per minuto. 

80xs in first lialf-hour. 

. (1) (30 x ■+■10) 2 = number of linos in MS. 
Next 40 x 5= number of lines copied in 40 minutes. 
(2) 2401 x 2 39 2 (900 x « + COO x +100 — 4!) x) 
= 1S00 x * + 1102 x + 200 
. 001 x 2 —1102 x = 200 



551 051 

* - «w = wi a “ a * = a 

.-. (30 x + 10) * =4900 =s number of linos in MS, 
Answer.—2 lines por minute; and 4900 lines in MS. 


£7. Let x = t time Bacchus would have drunk tho 
cask; let y = time Silenus would have drunk tho 
cask; and B = quantity in tho cask. 


Then = what Bacchus drank in 1 hour; and 
2 v 

jjj wliat Bacchus drank •altogether. 

2 y 

2? — as whkt Sllcmis drank; next 

x 4 . 2 

-= timo they would have drunk it together. 

a y 

x a- 2 

.*. -.—y = quantity Silenus drank. 


*y. n 


x -h 2 2 y 

x'y 2 + 'a x 


x+y „ 2 V / n 2 V\ 

Next — -- +2= -j + 


2 V x + f/ 
“ 3 x y 


, 2 1. 


2 and x = C. 


113.—ENIGMA. 

• 

My first is five-fourths of a yard; 

Mj^noxt is one-third of a card; 

My third's—why, tho answer’s not hard; 

And my whole i^tho song of a bard. 

114.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 

RACEHS.—A celebrated statuary, who made 
■ one ot tho Seven Wonders of tho World. 

CSPURY.—The favourite isle of Venus, which 
was first colonised by tho Phoenicians. 

EQICSPNHT.—A celebrated architect, who 
built the famous Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 


Answer.—a? = 0 = time Bacchus took. 
y = 2 = timo Sileuus took. 

88. Pen-i-tent—Penitent. 

89. None but the bravo deserve the fair. To 
heje-cad—NUN butt—THE brave—D serve- 4 
THE fair. 

00* Porcticrs. Here, in 732, CharioB Martol 
defeated the Saracous; and, in 1356, John, 
King of France^was defeated and taken pri¬ 
soner by the English under the Black Prince. 

91. Pyrrhus—Henry VII.—Elizabeth, orftho 
defeat of the Spanish Armada—CoAolanua— 
| Wolsey. Pguicleb. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

116. What is tho smallest wound made by the 122. Why is Derbyshire an ill-natured 

sea ? comity ? 

117. What is the only jam a schoolboy will 1213. Why is a chop with a hatchet always 

not oat? fortuitous? 

118. Why were the early rulers of Israel 124. Why do hares lose all their fur directly 

called judges? they come in season ? 

119. Why is it unsafe to sail in a Welsh 125. Why is a nun invariably disappointed 

vessel? i with her mode of life ? 

120. What does a testamentary disposition 12C. If an inhabitant of Lyons waters his 

measure ? t horse at the river, what colour does it become 1* 

121. How would you measure year lover’s 127. "What is tho best colour for a good 

sincerity? action? 


12S.—ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 



129.—TRANSPOSITION. 

?»farflRE ATSU.—A naval engagement fought on the same day that the Spartans uuiueceiw 
'ally defended the pass of Thermopylae 













Ube Slack Alban's ©host. 

A STORY OF THE- BUCCANEERS’ BURIED TREASURE 
OF 'THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 

BY JOHN C. fiUTClIBSON, 

▲UTH<ftl OF “TICKED UP AX SEA,” “OK BOAJID THE ESMEBALDA,” BTC, 

-4-M- 

*CIIAPTEE XIII. 

JAN STEENJ30CK GETS CONFIDENTIAL. 

* 4 Tl/T Y stars, Chips! ” exclaimed Jlii’am, who was standing near by 
when Tom Bullover held up his troasure-trove to view. “ What 
hev ye got thnar, shipmet ? ” 

“ Sorry o’ me knows,” returned the other, examining the* object 
closely. “ Seems like one o’ them blessed saints they has in tho 
cathedral at Lifna, which I went over one day last v’y’ge I took this 
side, when I sailed from Shields to Valparaiso, and arterwards come 
up the coast, our skipper looking out for a cargy, instead o’ going hack 
home in ballast. It seems A pretty sort o’ hi mage, too, bo, and 
I’m hanged if I don’t think it’s gold, for it’s precious heavy for its 
si^e, I can tell you! ” 

* 4t Cliuck it over liyar an’ let’s see what it’s li£o,” said Hiram, his 
curios Ay at once roused. “I’ll soon tell ye if it’s hunkydory as 
soon as I hev the handlin’ on it; fur I ken smell the raal sort, I 
guess, an’ knows it likewise by the feel it kinder hoz about it.” 

“Eight you are, ho,” sang out Tom Bullover, pitching it towards 
him. “Catch!” 

“ Bully for you!" cried Hiram, putting up his hands and clutching 
hold of the figure as, well thrown by the other, it came tumbling into 
his ready grasp. 44 I’ll soon tell ye what it’s made on, I reckon ! ” • 

He thereupon proceeded to inspect the object carefully, giving it a 
lick of* his tongue and rough polish with his palms, to remove the 
dirt *%nd dust with which it was partly encrusted, spiffing at it and 
handling it as if it wero a piece of putty. 

“•Well, ho,” asked Tom at length, tired of waiting and eager to 
learn tho result of the other’s examination ; 44 is it all right ? ” 

44 You bet,” responded Hiram, tossing up the image in the air and 
catching it again and raising a triumphant shoutf that at once attracted 
the attention of the other hands, who dropped their pickaxes and* 
shovels instaatcr and came clustering round, 44 I’m jiggered if it 
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ain’t gold, an’ dumed good metal, too, with nary a hit o’ bo^us stuff 
about it. Hooray! * 

r 44 Hooray! ” yelled out the rest of the men in sympathy, the precious 
figure being passed round from one to another, so that each could see 
it in turn and judge for himself. 44 Hooray! ” 

44 Hillo! ” cried Captain Snaggs, noticing the commotion and coming 
bustling up, with his wiry goatee beard bristling and his pointed nose 
and keen eyes all attention. 44 What d’ye mean droppin’ work an’ 
loafin’ up hyar in-a crowd, matin’ all thet muss fur, hey ? ” 

44 We’ve just found this here figger, sir,” explained Tom Bulloyer; 
44 and Hiram fcays it’s made o’ gold.” 

44 Tliet’s so, cap,” corroborated the American sailor. 44 It air all thet; 
an’ goold of good grit, I reckon, too, or I’ll swaller the durned lump, I 
will, without sass! ” 

44 Humph! ” snorted the skipper, holding out his hand for it; 44 give 
us holt, an’ I’ll prospect it fur yo, if ye like. They usest to tell me 
I warn't a bad jedgo when I wer at the Carraboo diggin’s an’ went 
in fur minin’.” 

The little image of the Madonna was accordingly hacied to him, and 
the skipper’s nose wrinkled up, and twitched and jerked sideways, while 
liis billygoat beard bristled out like a porcupine’s quills, as he sniffed 
and examined the figure, turning it over and over in his hands and 
feeling it, the same as Hiram had done. He oven went so far as to 
pinch it,. 

44 Jeerusalem! ” he at length exclaimed; 44 it’s gold sure enuff! ” 

44 Hooray! ” again hurst from the men around. 44 Hooray! ” 
u I don’t see nothin’ to holler fur,” said Captain Snaggs, in response 
to this, bringing them up, as the saying goes, 4 with a round turn,’ as 
he turned round angrily. 44 Guess ye won’t find no more o’ the same 
sort skatin’ round the ranche! ” 

But, just then, Jan Steenbock came on the scene. 

He had been busily engaged overseeing the construction of a species 
pf coffer-dam across the shore at right angles and up to the keel of 
the ship at the point where the tide came up to, just by the mizzen- 
chains; so that the water should not get down into the excavation 
that the men were digging until this should be deep enough to float 
the vessel, or, at all events, assist in easing her off the beach—for, if 
flooded prematurely, the labour would be doubled. 

Tbe hands helping him having, however, deserted for the nonce 
and joined the rest of the crowd around Tom Bullover and Hiram, 
he came up, also, to the spot where all of us were standing, -with the 
‘object of ^coaxing his gang back to their task. The sound of the men’s 
wild shout and the skipper’s voice, raised in anger, as he thought, 
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hasteneft his footsteps, too, for he feared that § some mischief* was 
brewing, and that the crew had mutinied at the, least. 

The moment he got near, though, he could perceive, from the grinnixlg 
faces and expression of those close by, that nothing very desperate was 
in the wind; and, he was just on the point of asking what the row 
was about, when, all at once, he caught sight of the image. 

44 Mein Gott! ” he ejaculated, looking the picture of astonishment, 
and more excited than I had ever seen him, from the first day I 
stepped on board the ship until now,— 44 it vas ze M&donna of ze golt, 
ze Madonna of ze golt! ” # 

We all stared at him, filled with wonder at his apparent recognition 
of the figure. The skipper, however, at once interrogated him on the 
point. 

44 Jehosophat, mister! ” cried Captain Snaggs, with mixed curiosity 
and impatience— 44 what d’ye mean ? Hev ye ever seed this hyar figgcr 
afore ? ” , # 

44 Yase,” said the Dane, in his deep voice; 44 yase: I vas zee him one 
long time befores. I vas know hiras ver’ well! ” 

' 4 Thunder, ytfdon’t mean it! What, this durned identical image?” 

44 Yase, mitout doubt. I vas know zat zame idepzigal vigure,” 
replied the other imperturbably, his passing fit of excitement having 
'cooled, leaving him as calm and^ impassive as usual. 44 It vas ze 
Madonna of ze golt dat we vas loose overboart vrom ze schgooners, 
one, doo, dree year ago.” # 

* The skipper looked at him, without speaking further for a second or 
more, J!an Steenbock confronting liim as steadfastly and placid as a 
periwinkle might have been under the circumstances; while all of us 
around gazed at them both, open mouth with expectancy. 

44 What d’ye mean?” presently said Captain Snaggs, breaking the 
silence; 44 what schooner air ye talkin’ on ? ” 

44 Ze schgooners dat I vas zaii in vrom Guayaquil dat time as I tell 
yous vor to gatch ze orchillas veeds.” 

44 But, mister, say, what hez thet stuff*, which in coorse I knows on,® 
to do with this durned old image hyar?” again interrogated the 
skipper,*in an incredulous tone. “I guess ye’re gettin’ a bit kinder 
mixed up, an’ yer yarn don’t hitch on an’ run smooth like! ” 

“Joost zo,” Returned the imperturbable second-mate, in no way 
disturbed by this impeachment of his veracity. 44 You joost vait; I 
vas hab zometing vor to zay. Joost vait and I vas tell yous. 

44 Carry on then,” said Captain Snaggs impatiently. 44 By thunder! 
ye’re ez long gettin’ under way, I guess, ez a Cape Cod pilot. Fire 
away, an’ be durned to yo, an* tell us the hull bilin’, mister! ” * • • 

Jan Steenbock, however, would not allow himself to be hurried in 
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this (fashion. Quite unmoved by the skipper’s impatience) he^vent on 
in his slow, deliberate^way, all of us listening with the keenest atten¬ 
tion and steadying ourselves for a good yarn. 

“It vas dree year ago dat I vas meet mit Cap’en Shackzon, of ze 
schgooners Mariposa , at Guayaquil,” he began sententiously, clearing 
his throat, and seeming to speak in deeper and deeper tones as he 
proceeded with his narrative. “ He vas go, he tells me, vor a drading 
voy’ge to ze Galapagos Islants, and ho vas vant a zecond-mate, and vas 
ask me vor to conSe mit hims.” 

“An* you wented,” interrupted the skipped—“hey ? ” .• 

“ Yase, I vas go! Cap’en Shackzon zays, zays he, bevore we sdart, 
dat ze schgoonbrs vas to zail vor Jarls Islant, call’t by ze Sbaniards 
4 Vloreana,’ vere zere vas a lot of beeples vrom Equador dat collect 
ze orchilla veeds, and vas drade likevise to ze mainland mit ze hides 
and zalt vish, and ozer tings.” 

“I reckon all that don’t consarn us, mister,” said the skipper, 
arresting any further enumeration of the exports from Charles Island ; 
“ an’ so, ye went thaar to trade, hey? ” 

4 Ne in,’’came Jan Steenbock’s unexpected answer;* 44 ze schgooners 
vas not go to Jarls Islant.” 

“ Jeerusalem! ” exclaimed the skipper, taken aback by this na'f\e 
announcement. “ Then, wha-ar in thunder did ye go ? ” 

“ Vait, and I vas tell yous,” said the other calmly, going on with his 
story in' his own way. “ Ven we vas zail vrom Guayaquil and vas 
at zee zome days, Cap’en Shackzon zays to me, zays he, 4 1 vas engage 
yous*—dat vas me — 1 vor and bekos I vas vant a man dat I ca:'i droost, 
mit all dis crow of gut-throat Sbaniards arount me. Can yous be 
zeegret and keep in ze gon fidence* vat I tells you ? ’ In ze course, I 
vas zay to Cap’en Shackzon 4 yase *; and, zen-” 

“What happened?” eagerly a&ked Captain Snaggs; “what hap¬ 
pened ? ” 

“Wo zails to ze norzard,” continued Jan provokingly, refraining 
< from disclosing at the moment the confidential communication he 
mentioned having been made to him. We vas zail vor dree more 
day, and zen we vas zee dat cap zere, dat Cap’en Shackzon vas zay is 
Cape Chalmers, and dat ze lant vas Abingdon Island vore we vas now 
vas; and zen he vas tell me his zeegret.” 

“.An’ thet wer what, eh, mister? ” said the skipper, while all of us 
bung on his words, breathless now with excitement, our curiosity 
being aroused to th^e highest pitch. “ Don’t kep us a-waitin’, thaar’s a 
friendly coon, fur I 'guess we’re amosfc bustin’ to baar what tbet ait 
secret v^er! ” 

“I bolicfs zore vas no harms vor to toll?” observed the Dane 
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reflectively, as if cogitating the matte t over in* his own mxncb and 
anxious to have another opinion to* say whether or no his narration of 
the circumstances would be any breach of the trust reposed in him* 

“ Cap’en Shackzon vas dot, and ze crew vas det, and zere vas nobozy 
dat vas aboart ze schgooners dat vas alifes but meinselfs.” 

44 Nary a bit o’ harm at all, mister, as I ken see,” said Captain 
Snaggs decisively; 44 not where tlier’ ain’t no folk alive to complain o’ 
yer tellin’ o|i it. Nary a bit o’ harm, \ reckon ! ” 

44 Yase, I do not zee no harms,” continued Jan Stcenbook, as if he 
hafl. now made up his mind on the point; “ and zo I # vas tell yous. 
Ze zeegret dat Cap’en Shackzon tell to me vas dat he hat discovert 
von dreazure in a cave in ze islant von day dat he" vas pi own into 
ze hay in a squall; and ven he vas go back to Guayaquil, he vas 
charter ze schgooners to zail back* to ze islant again. He vas tell ze 
beeples zere dat he vas go vor ze orchilla veeds and ze toordle; hut, he 
vas mean to dig oop ze dreazure and take bims hack zeegretjy in ze 
schgooners to ze mainland, as if he vas only hab ze orchilla veeds and 
j toordle on boart. He zays to me, zays Cap’en Shackzon, 4 ze Sbani- 
ards in EquadRr is von hat lot, and vill nrarter a mans like one mos¬ 
quito vor a tollar,’ and he vas know dat zey vas kill, liims if zey vas 
dink he vas hah ze dreazure. on boart; and, dat vas ze reason dat he 
vas vant von man dat he coot dropst, joost like meinselfs, mit hims! ” 

44 A treasure hyar, mister,” said the skipper, with his eyes aglow and 
"Vis goatee beard bristling up, all agog at guch news— 44 a treasure of 
# gold, hey ? ” 

44 *!lutse, yase,” replied the other affirmatively ; 44 oil, yasc I 
44 How came it hyar? ” 

44 It vas burit by ze boocaneer^ in zo olt time—one, doo, dree huntert 
year ago,” explained Jan. 44 Cap’en Shackzon vas zee it writ in von 
hook dat he vas zee at Guayaquil; and zen, ven he vas zail here, ho 
vas come to de zame blace dat ze boocaneer spoke of in ze book and 
hat burit ze golt. It vas ze ploonder of ze churches of ze coast, 
dat ze boocaneers hat collect in von big beep and zegreet in zo ca*e 
till zey coot take hims avay mit dem, and zere it vas remain till 
Cap’en Shackzon vound it.” 

4 *He found it, hey ? ” 

44 Yase, he vas vind it von day, as I zays. His vas stoomble in ze 
hole, and dat give va3 r s; and zen, he doombles into ze cave, and zee all 
ze dreasure of golt and silber and ozer tings.” 

44 An’ did you see it, too, mister?” inquired Captain Snaggs 
anxiously. 44 P’r’aps thet air coon wer only bamboozlin 1 ye, an’ mad^ 
up the yarn!” * » • 

44 No, he vas not make it oop,” replied Jan. 44 1 vas zee dat Madonna 
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of gtflt zero and ozer c tings dat he vas bring back vrom ze cave ven we 
vas coom here in ze schgooners and anchor’t in ze bay zero as ze 
sKeop vas now lay. But, Cap’en Shackzon vas von sdrange mans!” 

“Thunder!” ejaculated the skipper, on the other pausing at this 
point, as if waiting for the question to be put. 11 How wer he streenge, 
mister, hey?” 

“ He vas like to keep zings to himselfs,” said Jan Steenbock mean¬ 
ingly. “ He vas not let me go to ze cave at all, and 20 schgooner 
vas anchor’t here in ze bay more zan a veck! ” 

“ I s’pose he didn’t want the crew—therrf rascally Spaniards you 
spoke on—smellin’ a rat an’ spilin’ his game, I reckon,” suggested the 
skipper; “ but how did he manage, hey ? ” 

“ He vas keep ze mens all day hunting for ze orcliilla veeds up ze 
montane dere,” replied Jan; “anti zen, ven ze night vas come, he 
vas tell me to shtop on ze vetch, and zen he vas go ashore to look for 
ze cave ynit himselfs.” 

“ He didn’t spot it at once ag’in then ? ” 

“ Nein. He vas look in vain vor dree nights, and vas near give oop 
ze hoont in despair; but on ze ozer night he vas come back to ze 
schgooners in goot sbirrits, and zays to me, zays he, 1 1 vas vind ze cave 
at last.’ He vas zo glat he vas laf mit joy and I vas laf, too! ” 

“ I guess ye hed sunthin’ to snigger over, hey ? ” 

“ Yase, joost zo! I vas laf mit him; and zen, he vas bring oot dat 
Madonna zere, dat hf vas hab stow avay in his shirt, and shows it me, 
and ze viguro vas shine in ze moonlight. Ah, dat vas bat; vor, yon of 
ze Sbaniards of ze crew vas zee it shine in ze light and show ze golt, 
and he vas tell ze ozers, a pack of raskels, and ze whole game vas oop 
vor us and ze dreazure! ” ' 

“ How’s thet, mister ? ” inquired the skipper, as Jan paused again 
here, his voice dropping. “ Did the varmint spile ye ? ” 

“ Humph! ” growled the other. “ Dey vas spile zomselves! In ze 
mittle of ze night ze raskels go down into ze cabin verc Cap’en 
9hackzon vas ashleep and shtab him mit dere knifes. Den, zey shtole 
ze golt Madonna and brings it oop on ze deck; and zen, zey got vight- 
ing vor ze vigure, and shtab von ze ozers, and dey vas vake me oop 
mit ze row, vor I vas tiret and vas ashleep in ze boate over ze taffrail.” 

“ An’ how did ye come off with a hull skin ? ” asked Captain Snaggs. 
“ I guess ye wer in a dumed tight comer.” 

“ Ze goot Gott vatch overs me! ” replied Jan Steenbock gravely, 
raising his eyes reverently upward as he uttered the word, “ vor, in 
jse mittle of ze row, ven ze raskels vas all of zem murtering each 
ozere and ze deck vas rolling in bloot, a sudden gale vas spring oop; 
and ze schgooner vas dash on ze rocks zere to port, and she vas go 
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down in ze deep vater, mit ze crew still vighting pn ze deck to z# last. 
One—dop—dree—vore mens vas already kil’t, besides Cap’en Sbackzon 
—ze lifing and ze det going down zogeder into de zee, mit ze gdlfc 
Madonna dat you vas now vind! ” 

44 An* bow did ye scrape through, hey ? ” 

44 I vas schvim ashore,” answered Jan Steenbock, in reply to this 
question from the skipper, who followed his Tecital carefully, with his 
inquisitive Jong nose twitching every now and then and his billy- 
goat beard wagging as he nodded his head, watching apparently to 
catch the other tripping in his story. 44 I vas schvim # ashore and go 
to landt all raite.” 

44 What became o’ ye then ? ” 

41 1 vas shtop heres till I vas pick oop by a passing sheep.” 

44 Her name, mister ? ” again interrogated Captain Snaggs, with keen 
pertinacity. 44 Thet is if ye reck’lects.” 

44 Oh, yase, I vas remembers ver’ well,” rejoined the other, eqqal to the 
occasion. 44 She vas ze whaling barque Jemimct Greens , of Bostone, I 
%inks.” 

44 Thct’s riglft; I knows her,” interrupted the skipper, quite satisfied. 
14 Joe Davis master, hey ? ” , 

44 Yase, joost zo,” replied the other, 44 dat vas ze name of ze cap’en, 
I remembers.” . 

14 An’ how long did ye remain aboard her ? ” 

* 44 Yor more zan vore months. She vas vj.shing yor ze whale ven she 
* pick mo oop vrom here; and I vas hab to vait till she vas load up mit 
ze oife, ven she vas go zouth, and landt me at Valparaizo. Vrom dat 
port I vas vork mein passage back to England ze next zommer—and 
dat vas dree year ago.” * 

44 Waal, thet’s a tall yarn, anyhow,” said the skipper, when Jan Steen¬ 
bock had thus concluded his strange history; 44 but, dew yer mean ter 
say az how ye hev never ben nigh this place hyar agen sin’thet time ?” 

44 Nein,” replied the other frankly, 44 nevares.” 

14 What! d’ye mean ter say as how ye bed no kinder sort o’ curiosity 
like to find thet thaar cave, with the rest o’ that gold an’ treasure what 
them old buccaneers stowed away so snug, ’specially arter seein’ it wer 
raaA?” 

44 No, cap’en,” said Jan Steenbock firmly, as if lie had previously well 
considered all the bearings of the case and arrived at his final decision. 

4 1 vas nevares likes vor to zee dat blace nor ze golt again—no, nevares! ” 

44 But, why, mister?” asked the skipper, with insatiable curiosity, 
winking to the hands round, to call their attention to the fact that hq 
was about to take a rise out of the simple-hearted Dane, and* 4 trot.him 
out,’ as it were, for their mutual amusement. 44 Why shouldn’t ye 
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hank&r arter seein’ tie gold agen, mister ? I guess ye didn’t iiev too 
much on it afore; an’, I’m durned if ye hey got much of a pile now, 
ez*fur ez I ken see! ” 

Jan Steenbock’s answer, however, completely staggered him, banish¬ 
ing CU his merriment and facetiousness in an instant. 

44 It vas curst,” said the Dane solemnly. M Ze golt and ze islandt 
and everyzing vas shtink mit a black man’s bloot! ” 


CHAPTER XIV. ' 

WE DISCOVER THE CAVE. 

41 Wiiat d’ye mean ? ” Captain Snaggs managed to stammer out after 
a bit, his long face perceptibly longer and his rubicund complexion 
turned to an ashy grey. He was conscience-stricken and thoroughly 
frightened at the second-niate thus bringing up again, as he thought, 
his cruel murder of the negro cook; for, Jan Steenbock spoke in the 
same tone of voice, and pointed his finger at him li^e an accusing 
judge, in almost the same precise way that he had done on that 
eventful day when we were off Scilly, three months before. “ What in 
thunder d’ye mean, man?—what d’ye mean ? ” 

“I vas mean vat I zays,” answered* the other calmly : 44 ze dreazure of 
ze boocaneer vas shtain mit ze bloot of von shlave.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the skipper, somewhat relieved by the second-mate 
not mentioning Sam Jedfoot’s name, as he and all of us believed Jan 
Steenbock intended doing, imagining his remark to refer to none 
other than the poor darkej*. “ I don’t kinder foller you, mister, nohow, 
an’ it strikes me, it dew, ez if ye’re gottin’ sorter mixed up, same cz 
jest now! What d’yer mean a-talkin’ o’ durned nigger slaves an’ 
sichlike ? Thaar ain’t none now, I reckon, under the Stars and Stripes 
this side, nor yit fur thet matter in the hull o’ the land, from Maine to 
Californy, sin’ the war busted up the great southern 4 institooshun,’ ez 
they call’d it in Virginny. Thaar ain’t no slaves, sirree, now, I guess, 
on "this free an’ almighty continent! What d’yer mean, hey ? ” 

The men gave out another loud hooray at this stump speech, which 
the skipper, quite relieved of his fears anent any allusion to Sam 
Jedfoot, delivered with much unction, as if he were holding forth from 
a platform at election time, his billygoat beard wagging while he threw 
his arms about in the excitement of his oratory. 

Jan Steenbock, fo/tlje moment, seemed puzzled how to reply; for, he 
' stood silently facing the other in the pause that ensued after he had 
finished his harangue. 

At length, however, he spoke, the. wild cheer of the hands spurring 
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Mm up and giving an impulse to the slow current .of his thoughtssand 
words—the Dane not being prone, like Captain Snaggs, to talking for 
the mere pleasure of hearing his own voice. • 

“I vill exshblain vat I means,” he began, in his deliberate way, 
answering the skipper’s question, but speaking as if addressing all of 
us collectively, his deep tones getting deeper and increasing in volume 
as he proceeded, so that all could hear. u I vas shpeak vat I reat in ze 
book dat Cap’en Shackzon vas bringt floit him vrom Guayaquil in ze 
schgooners dat time. I vas likevise rec’lect vat I zees here ven we vas 
arrfte, an’ Cap’en Shackfton’s vas murter’t, and ze maijs vas kill ze 
ozers, and dere vas nuzzing but bloot and murter; vor, ze schgooners 
vas go down, mit only meinselfs dat vas eshgape mit mein lifes, and 
zo I zays to meinselfs, zere vas a curse on ze goolt and ze dreazure of 
ze boocaneer vrom ze bloot of ze schiave dat vas murter’t.” 

“Guess I don’t foller ye yet, mister,” said the skipper. “Who 
kil’t thet air darkey ye’re a-talkin’ on, hey ? ” * 

“Ze boocaneer,” promptly replied Jan. “Ze/vas burit ze schiave 
v&ro zey vas burit ze dreazure.” 

“An’ what dfd the cusses dew thet fur ? ” 

“ It vas to make ze Sbaniards and ze ozer becbles not.vor to dig oop 
. ze dreasurp, or vor to go vere it vas burit. Zey vas zink dat ze sbirit 
of ze black man vas harmt zem #nd vork mizchecf, ze zame as vas 
. dit to liims, bekos he vas murter’t vor ze dreazure. 4 Bloot vor bloot ’ 
vfl.s ze law of ze boocaneer, and zay vas dink dat. ze black mans vas 
hab ze # bloot of ze ozer mans dat coom vere his sbirit vas! ” 

“ Oh'tliet’s the yarn ye liev got holt on'” exclaimed Captain Snaggs, 
with a grin on his face, winking round to us. 4 Guess yer ain’t sich a 
durned fule ez ter swallcr all that* bunkum, hey ? ” 

“I doos belief it, vor it vas droo,” answered Jan Steenbock very im¬ 
pressively. “ Oh yase, I vas zee it meinselfs. It vas droo as droo! ” 

“ Wa-al,” drawled out the skipper, with a snigger, which raised a 
sympathetic lough from some of the men standing by, “thet beats 
ev’rythin’ 1 ever know’d, it dew. Jest ter think of a straight up-an*- 
down coon like you, mister, with raal grit in ye, a-belicvin’ in sich a 
yarn ez thet! ” 

44 1 beliefs it, vor it vas droo ” repeated the Dane, in no way dis¬ 
composed by the other’s ridicule. “ I vas liab ze cause to beliefs! ” 
“What! thet a durned nigger buried two hundor’ year ago, or 
thaarabouts, hez the power to kinder hurt airy a livin’ soul now ? ” 

44 1 beliefs it,” returned Jan, doggedly; adding, much to the skipper’s 
discomfiture and banishing his merriment in a moment.— 44 Dere vas # 
sdrange zings happen sometimes. I vas hear ze mans zay dat ze ghost 
of ze cook dat you shoots vas haunt dis very sheep! ” 
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Captain Snaggs nja&e no reply to this crushing rejoinder: hut a sort 
of murmur of assent came from the others^ while I caught Hiram’s 
voice saying, “Thet’s so; right enuff! ” 

“ And zo, cap’en,” went on the Dane, perceiving that he had scored 
a point, and that the laugh was no longer against him, “ I vas hah 
nuzzing vor to do mit ze dreazure of ze boocaneor, and I vas hopes not 
vor to zee its again. It vas accurst, as I vas zay, vor ze boocaneer 
zemselves vas not able vor to, vind it after zay vas burit it; and zen, 
ven Cap’en Shack'zon vinds it, he vas also murter’t, as the schlave was, 
and his cre\y vas murter’t zemselves! , Zt boocaneer dreazure'vas 
accurst and bringt goot to no heebies. And zo, cap’en, 1 zays, zays I, 
let us not minclt it at all, mit its bat look, but go on vor to dig oop 
ze dock for ze sheep. We vas vaste ze time for nuzzin’ if we looks 
vor ze dreazure; and if we vinds it, we vas nevares get no goot vrom 
it—nevares, nozzing but bat! ” 

“ Wi\-ll, thet’s good advice, anyhow,” said the skipper, thinking the 
palaver had lasted long enough. “ Guess you chaps had better sot to 
work agen, ez Mister Steenbock sez. If we sbu’d light on this gir 
treasure, well enuff, but our fust job, I reckon’s, to get’ the shep afloat 
agen; an’ we wpn’t do thet, you bet, by standin’ liyar listenin’ to ghost 
yarns an’ sichlike! Now, you jokers, let me see ye handlin’ them 
picks agen. P’r’aps ye’ll dig up another gold Agger or two; who 
knows ? ” 

This set all hands # busy, the men excavating the sand and hard la ,*& 
from under the bilge of the vessel with an alacrity they had not dis¬ 
played before; and, each man putting his heart to the job, the broad 
trench in which they were working was soon dug down considerably 
deeper than the level of the sea. To prevent the incroach of this latter 
all the stuff taken out was thrown up alongside, forming a sort of 
steep embankment on either hand, so that the Denver City looked 
by-and-by as if she had run her head into a 'railroad cutting, the 
coffer-dam fixed across the beach, right under her keel, by the mizzen- 
thains, where the water just came up to, blocking the entrance to our 
dock effectually. The ship herself aided us in this respect, by settling 
down more in the sand there as it became loosened, and we only had 
to take care now that the slight rise and fall * of the tide should not 
cause too great a leakage into the trench between the keel below and 
the upper strakes of her timbers above, at the height to which the 
dam reached; and, after a while, although a little water did trickle 
through the wall of $and and lava forming the side of the excavation 
^towards the sea, there* was not a sufficient quantity of it to interfere 
with the labour of digging to any material extent, nor arrest our efforts. 

The men, indeed, wielded their picks as if anxious to make up for 
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the halAiour or so that had been wasted since ^om Bullover found 
the golden Madonna. 

' Nor did they content themselves merely with digging. • 

A keen watch was kept in case something else might turn up, and 
every piece of hard substance disinterred was carefully scrutinized; 
but, alas! no more golden images or nuggets of the precious metal 
gladdened our ej T cs! Nothing came in view hut sand and' lava, lava 
and sand, varied occasionally by the sight of some fragment of half- 
fossilized tortoise-shell, or the chalky bones of cuttlefish and similar 
d£MHs of the deep, wasted up by the sea, and buried 9 fathom deep 
and more amid the strata of the shore! 

This was disappointing; still, the men comforted themselves with 
the reflection that they were really digging for something else beyond 
the mere chance of picking up stray finds, such that of Tom, who 
was thought a right good fellow for declaring that he didn’t consider 
the Madonna his own especial property, but .would sell the figure, and 
go shares with all, when they got the ship afloaft again, and reached 
Sfya Francisco. My friend the carpenter thus artfully 4 pointed his 
moral,’ in order to make us work the harder at the novel navvy work 
at which we were engaged—strange, at least, to sailor fplk. 

. Of course, though, while toiling like this, digging and splashing 
about in tlie insidious water that percolated through the beach, and 
which gradually accumulated until it was now almost knee-deep in the 
bottom of the trench, we were by no me^ns silejit; for, a lot of talk 
went on in reference to the buccaneers’ buried treasure that Jan Steen- 
bock ifltd spoken of. So, in spite of the second-mate’s warning as to the 
* curse ’ which he declared was associated with the hidden hoard, and 
would attach itself to any one discovering or touching the same, I heard 
more than one of the men give expression to a resolve to hunt for 
Captain Jackson’s cave as .soon as he should have an opportunity, 
when his spell of work was over, or, at all events, on the completion of 
the dock and the floating of the ship—a halcyon period most devoutly 
prayed for by all of us as we slaved at our unaccustomed task! • 

Amongst those who had thus made up their minds to go after the 
treasure was myself; and I got full of the subject, though keeping 
my fcwn counsel the while, and not informing any one of my intention. 

Presently, at 4 eight bells,’ the skipper told me I might leave off 
work in the trench, and go -with Hiram on board the ship to prepare 
tea for the hands. Morris Jones was ordered to accompany us, at the 
same time, to get the captain’s dinner ready; foy, although we were 
ashore on a desert island, our ordinary routine - as to meals and other 9 
matters was adhered to as regularly as if we had been at* sea—*the 
only exception being that no particular watch was kept, and that we 
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all burned in together of a night and out likewise in the Corning 
without distinction, all at the same time. Tliroughout the day we 
Worked at digging out the trench, or “ dock,” as Jan Steenbock per¬ 
sisted in calling it, under the ship, in gangs, in similar fashion to the 
mode that had been employed when unloading her, so as to get the 
task accomplished a3 quickly as possible; and, to facilitate this, the 
hands were divided into two batches, each having a spell of navvy’s 
work and a rest off between whiles, turn and turn about. , 
u Thet wer a mighty rum yam the Dutchman spun jest now, 1 
guess,” obseryed Hiram, as soon as we had* got on board and reached 
the galley, Morris Jones leaving us awhile to ourselves, and going aft 
to fetch the skipper’s grub out of the pantry, where it was stowed. 
14 I’m jiggered if I ever heerd tell o’ sicli a yarn afore! ” 

44 Don’t you think it true ? ” I said. 44 Mr. Steenbock isn’t given to 
cramming, from all I have seen of him.” 

44 No *j he air a straight up-an’-down coon, I reckeu,” replied Hiram, 
proceeding to cut off h piece of tobacco from a plug he produced from 
his pocket, and placing a 4 chaw’ in his jaw. 44 Still, b’y, jest thigk 
o’ buccaneers’ tree-sors an’ all sorts o’ gold an silver ^-waitin’ fur us 
to dig ’em up! r Why, it beats Californy an’ all I’ve heerd tell o’ the 
diggin’ days, when thaar wer the first rush, an’ the folks as got in time 
made their pile! ” r 

44 But you heard what he said of the spirit protecting the treasure,” 
I remarked. 44 Don’t you .think he’s right about the curse hanging 
over it? I believe it would be unlucky to touch it.” , 

44 B’y, tliaar’s allars a cuss tied on to gold an’ greenbacks, sicli ez we 
used ter hcv a little time back,” said Hiram sententiously. 44 But I 
reckon the harm don’t lie in the dVirned stuff itself: it’s in the way 
some folks kinder handles it—thet’s whaar the pizen is. Guess J 
ain’t afeard o’ no cuss, once I comes across tliet cave the Dutch mate 
wer a-speakin’ on! ” 

14 And the ghost ? ” 

« 44 Oh, dura the sperrits, Cholly ! ” said lie, with a laugh. 44 1 ain’t 
afeard.” 

44 Recollect though, Hiram,” I remarked, in answer to this,*' 44 how 
frightened we all have been on board by Sam, and the way you were 
in only a couple of days ago*, when you said you saw him again 
here/’ 

He looked serious again in a moment 

44 Guess I don’t w^nt ter run down tliet air ghostess,” said lie apolo- 
t getically. 44 Fur I reckon a man can’t go agen a thin’ he sees right 
afore his* eyes.” 

“And how T about the other one Mr. Steenbock spoke of?” 
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44 Oh, fcet’s different, Cholly. A chap you sees a-sottin’ down ay’ a- 
playin’ a banjo ain’t like a coon thet’s ben bifried two or three 
hundred year, an’ that no one hez seed, as I knows on, fur Jan 
Steenbock never sed ez how he seed it hisself! No, b’y, I guess 
I’ll hev a hunt fur thet thaar tree-sor ez he spoke on soon cz ever 
I hev the chance.” 

“ Suppose we go this evening, when we strike work? ” said I — u that 
is, Hiram, if you don’t mind my coming with you ? ” 

11 Nary a tit, Cholly,” he replied good-heartedly*to this tentative 
question of mine; “ glad Jo hev you along o’ mo, seein’ as liow you hev 
ben a-prospectin’ the line o’ country already.” • 

“ All right,” I exclaimed joyfully. “ We’ll have a good hunt for the 
cave. I wouldn’t be surprised if we find it near the place where I saw 
the doves, by the pool between the drills over there.” 

“ Most like, b’y,” said h<?, bustling about the fealley and going on 
with his culinary work; u but hyar comes the stooard. Don’t you 
toll him nutiiin’ o’ what we hev ben talkin’ on, Qf I guess the *coon ’ll 
be wantin’ to jine company, an’ I don’t wants him, I doesn’t. He’s 
a won’erful slixiy sort o’ cuss, an’ since ho’s ben skeart by Sam Jed- 
foot’s ghostess he hez ben a durned sight too mealy-mouthed fur 
me! ” * 

“ I won’t speak a word to him,” said I. “ He’s a queer sort of man, 
and I don’t like him either.” • 

^ *Thc entrance of the Welshman stopped our further conversation; 

• for, although Morris Jones seemed anxious to talk, Hiram only spoke 
in mo&osyllables, giving curt answers, so that the steward in the end 
became silent too, busying himself in cooking the skipper’s dinner at 
one fireplace, while the American attended to the men’s tea at the 
other—filling the copper with the proper, ingredients, as mentioned 
before, and diligently stirring its contents till it boiled. 

At 4 two bells,’ later on, in the first dog-watch, work was abandoned 
for the day, all hands coming aboard to have their tea, Tom Bullovcr 
amongst them. m 

“ May I tell him ? ” I said to Hiram, when I saw the carpenter com¬ 
ing forward, after slinging himself over the bulwarks; 44 may I tell 
Tom where wo are going, and ask him to come too ? ” 

44 I don’t mipd, I guess,” replied Hiram— 44 the more the merrier! ” 
Tom was perfectly willing; and so, half an hour later, the throe of 
us started on our expedition, getting over the side of the ship while 
the rest of the crew were still busy with their pannikins and beef and 
biscuit, and so departing unobserved. 

M Now we’re off, I guess,” said Hiram, when we had crossed over a* 
plank that served for a bridge over the trench alongside, which Vas 
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getting pretty deep by now. “ Let us go straight fur thet buccaneers’ 
tree-sor, shepmates F” 

And here’s for the black man’s ghost as the second-mate spoke on,” 
replied Tom Bullover, with a grin. “ I specs we’ll as soon find one as 
t’other!” 

“ Durned ef I kear,” said Hiram defiantly; “ ghostess or no ghostess, 
I’m bound fur thet pile, I am, if we ken sorter light on it! ” 

“ I only hope we will, I’m sure,” I chimed in, as the three of us 
made our way across the beach and then traversed the sterile lava 
plain, shaping a course for the cluster of tr^es between the hills, n on 
the right of the bay, which I had first investigated. 

The doves we found as tame as ever, coo-coo-coo-ing away with great 
unction on our approach, and beside the borders of the pool were a lot 
of tortoises crawling about; but there was no cave near, concealed in 
the brushwood, althdugh we searched through it all carefully, so we 
resumed our way up the hills. 

As wb ascended, the scenery became wilder and wilder, the trees 
increasing so greatly in size that some of the trunks of them, which 
apparently belonged to the oak species, were over four fret in diameter, 
growing, too, to a great height. 

Nor was the scenery only wild. 

About half a mile up a steep ravine, a drove of wild hogs rushed 
by us, nearly knocking Hiram down*, he being in advance of the 
exploring party. „ 

“ Jehosophat, mate! ” he exclaimed to Tom, laughing as he 
stumbled over him ; “ thaar’s yer black man’s ghost, I guess.” <*' 

“ Carry on,” replied Tom grinning; “ we ain’t come to him ydt. 
You just wait and see! ’’ 

Further up, we came to a beautiful plain of somo extent between 
the hills, which had been at some former time planted for cul¬ 
tivation, for bananas, sweet potatoes, yucca palms, and many other 
sorts of tropical fruit, were growing about in the wildest profusion. 
There were the remains, too, of old buildings and broken mill 
machinery, such as used in the West Indies for crushing the sugar 
cane, a lot of which was planted in the vicinity—although, of giant 
proportions from not having been cut possibly for years; for, stvynp 
sprang up* on top of stump, until the root clusters covered many 
square yards, the canes themselves being over twenty-five feet in 
height and more than fifteen inches in circumference, of a size that 
would have made a sugar-planter’s mouth water. 

“Guess some cus& hez ben a-cultivatin’ hyar,” observed Hiram, 
looking critically round. “When I wer to hum down Chicopee 
way^— ” 
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w Stov%that. bo, M said Tom Bullover, interrupting him, being always 
afraid of letting the other sail off on the tack of his*home recollections, 
as he was doomed ever to hear the same old yarn, so that he was sicjt 
of its repetition. “ I don’t think you’ll find no cave here; them old 
buccaneers wouldn’t be sich fools to lug all their booty up this long 
way, when they could bury it more comfortable nearer the shore, and 
likewise come upon it the easier again when they wanted it.” 

• “ Specs you’re about right, bo,” answered Hiram, taking the interrup¬ 

tion kindly, find no ways hurt at having his Chicopee remembrances 
oncg more nipped in the bud. u What shall we dew ? ” 

“ Why, go down again,” replied Tom. “ Here’s a fresH track down 
to the beach on this side which leads to another bay,*I fancy. Let’s 
make for it and see where it leads to.” 

“ Fire away; I’m arter ye, bo,” said the other, the two now chang¬ 
ing places and Tom Bullover showing the way. ft Toiler my leader— 
thet’s the game, I reckon! ” 

All of us laughed at this, stepping gingerly in single file afteV Tom, 
who found some difficulty at first in pushing through the branches of 
th8 trees, which were thickly interwoven overhead and across the 
path; but the latter was distinctly marked out, as if it had been 
well trodden and was a regular pathway of communication at some 
‘previous time. * 

The bay below, to which tliis*road led, was on the other side of the 
v ^oint of land that stretched past the ship; and as we descended the 
hill we could see the blue sea peeping through the trees. 

Half*#vay down, the pathway abruptly terminated in front of what 
seemed a mound of earth, ‘although this was now overgrown with 
trees, covered with orchilla weed, that enveloped their trunks and gave 
them quite a venerable aspect. 

“ Hillo,” cried Hiram, “ hyar’s enuff of tliet orchilla weed thet they 
vall’ys so in ’Frisco to make ary a man’s fortin’ ez could carry it thaar, 
I guess! ” 

“ Is that the orchilla?” I asked. u I was wondering what Mr. Steen^ 
bock meant when he spoke of it.” 

“ Aye,” replied Hiram, dragging off a great bunch of it from what 
looked like the decayed trunk of one of the oak trees, hollowed out by 
age and exposure to the heavy tropical rains of the region, “ thet’s 
what they calls tho orchilla weed, I guess. Hillo, though, what’s this ?” 

“What?” exclaimed Tom Bullover and I, pressing up to where he 
was stooping, scraping away at the timber; u what is it ? ” 

“ I’m dumed if it air no tree at all,” said Hiram ,* all excitement and 
his voice thick with emotion and eager exultation. “ It’s a door o 
some sort or t’other.” 
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“ Really,” I said, as eager as he, and helping him to pull $way the 
fungus growth frofn the now partly exposed woodwork, which now 
certainly looked like a door, as he said, “ do you think so ? ” 

44 Ay, Cholly. I’m jiggered if we ain’t found the cave at last! ” 

CHAPTER XV. 

RIVAL APPARITIONS. 

“ By Jingo! ” said Tom, with a deep breath, bending down and helping 
Hiram to clear away the weeds and debris fpm the rotten old d,oor, 
now clearly disclosed to view. “Jest fancy our lighting on it like 
this! ” 

“Perhaps it isn’t a cave, after all,” said I, likewise breathless with 
excitement, but not wishing to plq,co my hopes too high, lest I should 
be disappointed; “ it’s too far from the sea, I think.” 

“ Nary a bit,” retorted Hiram doggedly. “ I’ll bet my bottom dollar 
it’s the place sure enulf. Hyar goes, anyhow, fur a try! ” 

So saying, rising from his stooping postui*e, ho administered a 
thumping kick with his heavy seamen’s boot against the rotten wood¬ 
work. 

This instantly gave Way, a thick cloud of dust rolling up; and then, 
a hollow dark cavity appearod right in the centre of the mound, which 
we could now see was heaped up over Uie wooden framework, as if to 
conceal it from the notice of any one passing by. f 

“ Hooray! ” shouted Toni Bullover, waving liis hat and jumping up 
in the air to further express his emotion. “ We’ve found tlio buccan¬ 
eers’ blessed treasure. Look out for the ghost, Hiram ! ” 

“ Durn the ghost! ” retorted the other; “ not twenty on ’em wud kep 
me back now, I guess! ” 

At the same moment, he made a dive to enter the opening, but Tom 
put his hand on his shoulder and half pulled him back. 

“ Stop, bo ! ” he said. “ There might bo foul air in it, ’cause of its 
being so long closed up. Let’s wait and see.” 

“ How ken you tell that ? ” asked Hiram ; “ guess it don’t matter 
a red cent if ther air.” ° 

“ You just wait,” insisted Tom. “I’ll find out in a jiffey; and then, if 
it’s safe, we can venture in. The cave ain’t a-going to run away from 
us, and you know the old saying, * more haste less speed! ’ We’re 
going to do things in propor shipshape fashion, bo; so, none o’ your 
rushing matters; it’ll all come right in time! ” 

With these words,‘Tom, who was a sensible, matter-of-fact fellow 
with his‘head screwed on straight and all his wits about him, took out 
a box of matches from the inside lining of hie hat, where he always 
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kept his ]Jfcpe and tobacco and such things that he did not wish to get; 
wet; and, lighting one of the matches, he procooded to hold it within 
the dark cavity. 

The flame flickered and then suddenly went out, although there 
wasn’t a breath of air stirring, the trees around preventing tho sea- 
breeze from reaching the spot where we stood—a sort of little hollow 
between the hills. 

# “ There you^are, bo,” said Tom; “ see that ? ” 

“ Guess I don’t underconstubble,” answered Hiram, scaring at him in 
perplexity. 14 What d’ye mean, hey ? ” 

u Didn’t you see the match go out ? ” returned Tom. “ Lord, I never 
did see such a feller! ” 

“ Wa-all, wliat if the durnod match did fiz out?” 

4t Don’t yer know what it means? 

“ Guess not.” * 

“ It shows as how there’s foul air there, bo—that’s what the match's 
going out means. It tells us not to go in! ” • 

Tom said this with a chuckle, for which Hiram gave him a dig in 
the ribs. * 

“ Hcv yer way, Chips, fur a bit,” he said; “ but I’m jiggered if yer 
a-going to kep mo from prospectin’ tliot there hole.” 

“ Nobody wants to,” retorted Tom. “ Only just wait a bit till tho 
wentilatioii gets better and blow% out all the gas. It would a-pizened 
yt> 1 if I’d let you go in at first, as you w r antcd.” # 

“ Wa-ll, go alieqd, an’ hev another try fur to see if it’s right now.” 

In reffcy, Tom lit a second match, and held it in the opening of the 
cave as before. 

This time it did not flickerso much, burning to a longer time, until 
tlie faint flame finally expired. 

“Better,” said Tom; “but j.t ain’t quite safe yet.” 

“Hurry up,” replied Hiram. “I’m bustin’ to see thet buccaneer 
tree-sor oz tbc mate wer talkin’ on!” 

After an interval of another quarter of an hour or so, while we all 
waited on the tenter-hooks of suspense, an inquisitive land tortoise 
waddling; up to see what we were about, Tom lit a third match. 

This time it burnt bravely with a clear light, which showed us 
something of th$ interior of the cavern. It did not show us much, 
though: the darkness was too great for such a feeble illuminant.to 
penetrate far into it. 

> “ Now, boys,” said Tom, “ I think we may venture in, as the foul 
air must be pretty well spent by this time; hut, we’ll have to get a torch 
or something to see our way by, or else we shall be breaking our neck©, 
or smashing our heads agen the roof.” 
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“'Guess one o' thpm port fires we hov aboard would lighted it up to 
rights.” 

" “ So it would,” replied Tom; “ but we ain’t got it now, and must 
try and find somethin’ else to make a flare up.” 

“ Hyar’s some o’ this old -wood,” observed the other, taking up a 
fragment of the broken door, which was crumbly with age; “ strike 
another match, will ye. I think this timber ’ll burn long enuff fur 
us to git inside an’ prospect a,few.” # 

“ Right you arc, my hearty,” returned the other, carrying out this 
suggestion; t and the next minute the piecoof old oak was in a blaze, 
when, holding it up in one hand, Hiram stooped down once more and 
stepped inside the cavo. 

There was nothing there, however. 

Nothing! t * 

“Wa-11,” exclaimed Hiram, after bending here and there, and 
searching in every direction. “ I calls this a durned sell, I dow! ” 
“Hold the light "up again,” said Tomj “ a little more to the right, 
bo, so as to throw it on that dark corner there.” % 

But nothing was to he seen save tho rocky walls oH the cave, which 
was of peculiar shax:»e, and more like a sort of fissure in the rock, riven 
open possibly by some volcanic shock, than if made by man—the roof 
being formed of lava, it seemed tq me by the light of our impromptu 
torch, similar to the same .substance we noticed on the arid plain 
near the shore of tho bqy, and again below tlic sand at liigli-wa-or 
mark. 1 

There were queer fragments of rook placed round the liartf floor of 
the cavern like scats, with regular intervals between them; while 
in the middle apparently, as neaf as wo could approximate, was a 
raised portion of the under stratum of rock shaped like a pulpit. 

“Guess if thaar’s any tree-sor liyar, b’ys,” observed Hiram, point-, 
ing to this, “ it’s thaai: ” 

“No, bo,” replied Tom, laughing, “that’s tho black man’s pulpit, 

1 where he preaches a Sunday, same as 1 Holy Joes * do aslioro! ” 

Hiram paid no attention to this remark, but continued poking 
about the place, stamping with his feet and trying in every way to see 
whether the treasure we were in search of might not be burred in 
some spot or other; but his tuouble was all in vain. « 

Presently, the piece of blazing wood began to give forth a hioro 
feeble light, being almost burnt out; and, then, all at once Hiram and 
I noticed another ^park of light like a round hole, at the opposite end 
of the cave. 

. .“Hillo!” shoaled Hiram, “ I guess thaar’s another end to the durned 
hole, an’ we hev taken the wrong track! ” 
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Makiig our way slowly, so as not to extinguish the torclf, we 
advanced in the direction of tlio new light, which got bigger and 
bigger as we advanced nearer to it. * 

There was no doubt it was another entrance to the cave, and a far 
more convenient one, too, for it opened out on to a little spur of the 
hill that ran down a somewhat steep declivity to the seashore below. 

u It must be the buccaneers 1 cave,” said Torn. “ It’s just the sort 
o* place men that were sailors would choose. I misdoubted it at first, 
from being so far inland, as I thought; but now I see it’s near the 
setfc” 

“ But thero ain’t nary a tree-sor thaar! ” 

“ Don’t you bo too cocksure o’ that,” returned Tom, looking about 
him well, to make certain of his direction, “ Howsomedevor, we ain’t 
got the time to sarch the place properly now, as it’ll be dark soon, and 
we ought to be aboard.” 

“ Burned if I likes givin’ it up like this.” • m 

“ Never mind, bo * there’ll be plenty o’ time for us to look the cavo 
cytrer to-morrer arternoon, and I’ll bring one o’ thorn port fires you 
spoke on to liglit up the place.” 

“ Guess thot’ll jest about do, Chips,” replied Hiram, turning round, 

. as if aboujb to go back within the entrance, loth to leave without find¬ 
ing the buccaneers’ hoard, repeating his previous exclamation: “ I’m 
durned, though, if I likes givin’ it up like this!” 

v “ Come along, my hearty!” cried Tom. “•Come qjong, Charley. But, 

” mind, neither on you be telling the hands what we’ve found out! Thero 
wouldrft be a chance for us if the skipper or that drunken cur 
flinders knowed on it.” 

“ Not me,” replied Hiram, folfowing Tom along the curve of the 
shore towards a little group of trees, which I recognised now as im¬ 
mediately above the pool frequented by the dovos. “ I won’t tell nary 
a soul, an’ I reckon we ken both on us anser fur Cholly ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said I, replying to his implied question, as I came up 
behind the two, all of us retracing* our way at once to the ship, oif 
the fo’c’s’le of which we could see several of the men already gathered 
together. “ I’m sure I won’t tell anybody, for I have nobody to tell 
except you, Tom, and Hiram—you're my only friends on board.” 

“ Wait till y©u get hold of the buccaneers’ gold, Charley,” said Tom 
dryly. “ You’ll get plenty o’ chums then, for money makes friends! ” 
Nothing further was said by cither of us, and we presently found 
ourselves once more on board, when I turned iji at once, for we had 
walked a goodish distance, and I was tired out. * ^ 

The next afternoon, when work was ended and Hiram and I wene 
ready to start on another excursion to the cave, we could not find Torn** 
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“ Miry mind thet, pholly,” said Hiram. u I guess we ken gf6 ’long, 
an’ Chips 11 pick us up by-an’-by.” 

Passing the grove and pool of the doves, we made our way over 
tlie brow of the little hill beyond, and sighted the second .bay; when, 
just as the opening to the cave became visible, both of us heard the 
familiar sound of Sam Jed foot’s banjo. The same old air was being 
played upon it that we had heard immediately before the ship struck 
—and, indeed, almost always prior to every catastrophe and mischance 
that had happened throughout our eventful voyago. 

Hiram turned pale. * 

“ Jec-rusalem,Cholly!” he exclaimed,at once arresting his footsteps; 
41 what on airth’s thet ? * 

I was almost equally frightened. 

“ It—it—it—sounds like poor Sam’s banjo,” I stammered out. 44 I—I 
—hope he lia—ha—hasn’t come to haunt us again !” 

44 Seems like,” said he \ and then, plucking up his courage, he 
started once more for the mouth of the cavo, I following close, like his 
shadow, afraid to leave him now, because then I would be by myself. 
44 Burned, though, if Sam’s gliostoss or any other cuss 11 kep me back 
now. Come on, Cholly! ” 

But, when we got up to the entrance, wo saw a sight that stopped 
vis at once, Hiram dropping to the ground as if he had been shot. 

There, sitting on the very rock at the hack which Tom Bullovcr had 
joked about on the previous day as being “the ghost’s pulpit” was»* 
the dim apparition of a man, the very image of our whilom negro 
cook, leaning back and playing the banjo, just as Sam used to'do on 
board the Denver City ; but, stranger still, even as I looked, a queer 
supernatural sort of light suddenly illumined the interior of the 
cavern, and I saw another apparition rise, as it were, out of the 
darkness, immediately behind the one on the rock, the last spectral 
form raising its hand threateningly. 

I stood there at the mouth of the cave, almost paralysed with terror, 
\Vafcching the w eird scene that was being enacted within, the wonderful 
electrical glare making every detail come out in strong relief and 
lighting up the whole place, so that it was as bright as day—not the 
slightest incident escaping my notice. 

As the second apparition rose from behind the rock .at the back of 
the eavern, the first figure—which I had believod up to now really to 
be the negro cook’s ghost or spirit, permitted for soma occult purpose 
or other to revisit the earth—also jumped up out of the corner, drop- 
ing the banjo incontinently and displaying an abject fright that was 

too veal for any inhabitant of the other world to assume; for, the face 

# * 

of tlie ghost seemed in an instant to grow as long as my arm, while its 
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woolly^hair crinkled up on top of its head until it became erefct and 
stiff as a wire brush. At the same time, the eyes of this first ct ghost,” 
distended 'with fear, rolled round and round, the white eyeballs c6n- 
trasting with the darker skin of the face, which, however, appeared to 
have become of an ashy grey colour, instead of black; though whether 
this was from the effects of fear or owing to the peculiar light that 
shone full upon it I could not tell, nor, indeed, puzzled my mind at 
the time to*inquire. , 

The two figures thus confronted each other for af>out the space of a 
second, the headless apjJSarition rising and rising till it saoemed to touch 
the roof of the cave, when it extended its wide arms and made a 
clutch at the other, and now trembling, 4igure4ii£ufrQ^J ^ ^ 

This was too much for the banjo-playing spectre. v 

Uttering a wild yell that only a human baikg/CQ^d hr^ye emitted, 
and with his mouth open as wide as tlio mouth of the cave towards 
which he rushed, Sam Jedfoot—for it was his owu substantial self, 
I saw, and no ghost at all, as T was ‘now convinced—cleared in two 
•bounds tlie intervening space that lay between him and the entrance 
to the cavern, seeking to got away as far as possible from his terrible 
visitant. He must have thought the other to be the “ genuine Simon 
Pure,” come to punish him for liis false pretences in making believe to 
be a denizen of the spirit world whilst he,was yet in the fiesh, and so 
poaching unlawfully on what w r as by right and title the .proper domain 
of the ghostal tribe! 

In^his hurry and haste to avoid this avenging spectre, however, 
poor &am, naturally, did not soe me standing in front of the cave 
blocking the entrance, nor had I time to get out of his way, so as to 
avoid the impetuous rush ho ma&e for the opening. 

The consequences may be readily surmised* 

He came against mo full butt, and w T e both tumbled to the ground 
headlong together all of a heap. 

Sam thereupon imagined that the terrible apparition was clutching 
him, and that his last hour had come. 

“ Qh, golly! de debbel’s got me, do debbel’s got me fo 1 suah! ” he 
roared out in an agony of terror, clawing at my clothes and nearly 
teSring the shirt off my back in his attempts to regain his feet, as w’o 
rolled over itnd over together down* the decline towards the shore. 
u Lor’, a mussy! Do forgib me dis time, massa duppy, fo’ play-aetin at 
ghostesses, an’ I promises nebber do so no moah! O Lor’! O Lor’! 
I*se a gone niggah! Bress de Lor, 1 fo’ ebbah an’ ebbah! Amen! ” 

(To be continued .) 



THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, 
SEVENTEEN YEARS AND FOUR MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONG 
THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 


CHAPTER XL 

I make a friend of Katun, the lame boat-koepor—He bays my old shaes^ and loses by the* 
transaction—My “aiAn" much astonishes ICatam—I pay a long price for a seat in a 
sampan—Katam is treacherous, and comes to a terrible end—I reach Maday, and fall into 
strange company* m 


F OR many weeks after the events narrated in the last chapter, my life was spent 
in a manner extremely wretched and monotonous. The u rainy season” set 
in, and the weather was bo uncertain that the big prahu did not venture out to 
sea, but lay on the beach ainder cover of great reed-thatched shed. 

At first there was employment enough for us slaves in Bcraping and caulking 
the prahu, and repairing her sgiils, which, as with those of the pralius of Magin- 
dano, were ihade of skin* of animals or grass matting. When that job was 
accomplished, except for such domestic work as we could find, we were idle, and 
lounged about from morning till night, smoking when we could obtain tobacco, and 
now and then (for the chief, although a great rufTian, had a sort of blunt good¬ 
nature) indulging in a boose ot palm-wine. 

But, as the reader may easily imagine, I grew daily more and more disgusted 
with my present mode of living, and lay awal^e of nights hours after my fellow- 
lodgers were happily snoring, turning over in my mind how it would be possible, , 
for me to escape. But, pnless I. had possessed the power of flying, this seemed 
hopeless, at least for the present, for there was no means even of attempting so 
daring a thing, except by a sampan, and just now the waves were so unrftTy that so 
shallow a vessel could not live a quarter of an hour among them ; and cven had the 
sea been calm I should have been in but little better plight, for the, keeper of the 
prahus (the ugly lame man whom T had caught peeping over the rbek) was most 
particular, as the evening approached, to go down to the beach and make all secure, 
carrying the paddles up to the chief’s house, and this not so much because there. 
existed any suspicion that any slave would endeavour to make his escape, as to 
prevent the fellows going out in the boats for their sport. 

Tet, from a slave’s point of view, I had less cause for grumbling than any 
man amongst them, as not one of them was so favoured. Not by the chief, how¬ 
ever, nor any of the people immediately about him; for although, at first, and when 
the story of my singular introduction to the prahu became generally knownfl was 
an object of some curiosity, at the end of a week even this subsjjled, and the chief 
would often pass me with my helmet on his head and my gold rings on his legs 
without deigning to cast a single glance at me. Only in one instance did he show 
me the slightest favour, and that was when, for decency’s sake, I made myself a sort 
of cloak of softened bark, opd which everybody about me persisted that the chief 
would strip from^ny shoulders the moment ho caught me wearing the ridiculous 
tiling; It turned out that he did not do so. , He merely regarded me with comical 
butprise, and,bursting into aloud lit of laughter, bade me stand still while he fetched 
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nis wife, w^oae covering was by no means super-abundant, anrl who layghcd as 
. loudly as ter husband; nevertheless, that was the extent ftf their notice of my new 
cloak, and after that I was allowed to wear it without molestation. 

To return, however, to the point of digression. I have said that I was haore 
favoured and enjoyed more advantages than other slaves, and so 1 did, and at the 
hands of the ugly lame man, of all people in the world. He was not without some 
sort of authority on the island, and was privileged to set the slaves to work when¬ 
ever and however he pleased, and, on one excuse or another, lie would always have 
hie about him, either at his house or down on the beach among the shipping. Ife 
gave me tobacco, let me sit by his fire, anil very often divided his comfortable 
dinner with me. lie seemed ^uneasy when I was away from him, and often, when 
I thought myself alone, T would see the strange fellow spying me frtim an unsuspected 
spot, and taking the greatest interest in anything I might be* doing. To what I 
was indebted for his politeness and good-will I* did not know, and was the more 
surprised at it, since to every one else he was surly and malicious, and often got a 
fellow a flogging he did not deserve. * a 

At last 'I was furnished with a key to the mystery. One evening, while I was 
sitting with him in his lint, he got up, and, fetching several sticks of tobacco, laid 
them before me, and made signs (the raider will remember that all this time I had 
feigned to be dumb) that they should be mine in exchange for—what ?—for my 
fiuucluls! • 

The paltry things were not worvli a single one of the several sticks of tobacco 
lie offered for them—no, not a single pipeful even; Jhey were, indeal, so completely 
Worn out that scarcely a day passed,that did not find me cobbling them in some 
way; it was only that very morning Jhat I had pondered whether it would be worth 
while to put them on again. Under these circumstances I made no scruple, since 
he had made me so liberal an offer, to part with ipy sandals, and, pulling them off, 
'immediately gave them to him. 

His ocJhduct on receiving them was even more perplexing than liad been his 
offer to purchase them, lie did not attempt to fit them on—he immediately began 
to tear them to tatters, tearing fiercer ^ind with more impatience as ho the more 
* nearly demolished them, till at last, when they were quite reduced to flinders, he 
filing them from him, and stood stamping furiously and regarding me with the 
. deepest malice. When, however, ho found that his fuming had no effeefe on me, 
but that, having filled my pipe from my newly-acquired stock of tobacco, I regarded 
him through the clouds of it with apparent calmness, he presently checked Ilia 
passion and again sat down beside me, and affected to laugh in a shamefaced*way 
at his own folly. Nevertheless, and even while he laughed, lie muttered, thinking 
that I could not hear him— 

u Curse him! how shall I find him out? How shall I discover the antu that 
makes him gold apd pearls V” , 

It was fortunate that my tobacco was in full blast, and that at that instant I 
was able to emit a cloud that completely hid my astonished face from his view. It 
was all clear enough now. In his barbarous state it seemed miraculous that I 
should be found possessed of such wealth, and ho couM arrive at no other conclusion 
than that my antu, or good genius, had provided me with it, anc^that I had more 
concealed about me. He had seen me, on the very first night of my landing* busy 
With my sandals, and^ no doubt, bad ever since yearned to possess them, 
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Being; bo constantly on the alert to discover a means of escaping from my 
present wretched conditioh, it was not to be wondered at that the cherished topic 
now presented itself instantly to my mind. The lame boat-keeper was greedy for 
wealth; I was possessed of it; how would the lame boat-keeper serve me if I made 
him a rich present ? Nothing, however, could be done while I persisted in remaining 
mute, so, resolving at once on active measures, I addressed my companion while 
the hazy curtain of smoke was still about me. 

“ I know thy thoughts, O Katam!” (the native name for a crab, and, doubtless, 
conferred on the boat-keeper on account of his lameness)— u I know thy thoughts: 
speak them freely. They will not astonish me, though they be clothed in the 
loudest words, and not in whispers.” , , 

At the first sound of my voice Katam bounded to his feet, and, while I con¬ 
tinued to address him, stood half out at the hut entrance, with his knees shaking 
and his countenance expressive of much astonishment and fear, and he held his 
fingers in his ears as though my voice had been loud as thunder; and, truly, to 
myself it sounded strangely gruff and liarsli after my long silence. Evidently 
Katam was much more inclined to run off and spread the news that the dumb slave 
had found his speech than to stay and converse with me; but for him to adopt the 
former course* was the very‘last thing*I desired. 

“ Sit down, Katam," said I, “ and tell me how my c antu’ can serve you." 

The words in an instant banished Katam’s terror. He Gobbled back, and, 
crouching down close to me, whispered hurried]y— 

“ It can make me -rich; it can carry me far away from this accursed place. 
Let it do both these things, and ask of me anything—my right hand'even—and I 
will freely yield it to you.” But I shook my h/\od. 

“Truly,” said I, “my antu is very powerful, but I cannot command it to serve 
another. It cannot serve even me to the extent of carrying me whither I like to 
go, or you may depend, my Katam, my first hour on this island would have been 
the last” 1 

Katam was silent for a little time, and at last said he slowly— 

“ Is it your antu’s wish that you should stay on this island ?” 

“ So far from it,” I replied, “ my antu would be grateful to any one who would 
help me to escape. I have no doubt that my antu would behave very handsomely 
to any one who would help me." 

“ What would be the reward ? Would it give such a one gold rings ?" 

“ It would do more; it would give him pearls of great size, and diamonds," I 
a nswfcred him. 

Katam’s eyes sparkled with delight, but, with a strong endeavour to mask his 
emotion, he shook his head, and answered coldly— 

“ It is so easy to talk. Pearls of great size and diamonds do not fall with the 
rain. It i3 dew, not diamonds, one sees shining on the leaves." 

“ True," replied I; “ but it is no easier for an antu to talk than to do. To 
talk, in fact, is to do. Tell me, Katam, if a man went out to-morrow night, which 
could he most easily find—a big sampan, sound, and such as would keep out the 
sea, with her paddles and enough of food and water aboard of her, on the beach, 
affol ready to laiuj^h in an instant ?—would it be easier, if one set out to-morrow 
night to make search, to find this, or big pearls and diamonds sprinkled over the 
earth, and ready to the hand of such os choso to pick them up ?” 
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Kataja was so bewildered by the riddle, that, regarding me intently for a 
few moments, ho rose, and, after looking out this wa£ and that outside the hut, 
came in again, and pulled the mat securely over the entrance; then he deliberately 
lit his pipe, and, without saying a word, sat smoking for at least two minutes. 
Then said he— 

44 There are so many words to your riddle that I have lost somo of them. Tell 
them over again. 1 ' 

Once more I slowly put my riddle to Katam. His answer was worthy of his 
cunning nature. * 

“At night, 11 said he, 44 such nights as we now have* it is very dark, so that, 
even though the sampan Ijty all ready, as you say, on the beach, it could not be 
seen—that is, without a light. Little diamonds give little ^iglit; big diamonds 
show & great light. If there were many big diamonds lying near, the sampan 
might be seen. 11 4 

So far it was evident that the lame boat-keeper understood me. To be sure, to 
hear him talk of the light of “ big diafnonds” as though they were common tallow 
dips was very preposterous, still, if I could only carry my point to a certain extent, 
he might be brought to his senses with the means at my disposal. Since the nego¬ 
tiation had proceeded so far, had it been an Englishman, or even a Scotchman, with 
v$iom I had to deal, I should have thought myself justified in dropping metaphor, 
and resorting tef plain business language; but my long experience at Magindauo 
showed me that such a course is quite impracticable with a Bornean, so the next 
step had to be discussed in the same roundabout terms as the preceding one. 

Said I,' 44 But suppose my aniu spread its pearls and diamonds, and looked 
in vain through the darkness to find St sampan on the shore ?” 

“All?” said Katam interrogatively. 

“ Then.” continued I, “ the jewels would he jewels no longer, but only stones 
of evil* and whoever picked them up would die before the morning. My antu is 
terrible when angry.” 

“ It is very dark in the night under the shed where the sampans are,” observed 
Katam. “ Even I, who am so ueedto the place, could not find my way there to 
bring out a sampan, unless I carried a light in my hand. A small light might do, 
but without a light I am sure that even I could not accomplish such a thing.” 

I seemed to reflect awhile, and then said— 

“ There is truth in what you say, Katam, and it seems to me that a soft light 
would bo better than one that shone too fiercely. A big pearl would shed just the 
light required.” * 

“ Yes, yes,” replied ho eagerly, 44 that would do. Ah! how easy it is to talk!” 

By this time it had grown quite dark, and, being very eager to clinch the 
bargain with Katam, I rose to my feet when he made this last observation, saying 
carelessly— • • 

* “ Let us go out and find this lamp with the soft light.” 

With his superstitious mind but half convinced, full of avarice and fear, the 
lame boat-keeper followed me out of th<$ hut into the darkness, and as I made my 
way to my treasure-spot he hobbled in my rear. A need not say that I knew to 
the breadth of an inch where each pearl lay; and though, th3te being no moofi, it 
was too dork to make out a man's figure aj a distance of a dozen yards? I jfresently 
found myself standing immediately ojer the smallest of my jewels. I did not at 
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once picket up, however, but stood still with folded arms, and, while Kat$m lookod 
tremblingly on, uttered softie commonplace sentence in the English tongue with 
great deliberation and solemnity. Katam was the first to break the stillness which 
followed. 

44 Let me go back to my house,” said he timidly; 44 you can bring mo the lamp 
with the soft light for which you have called on your antu; your autu might be 
displeased to see me; I will go away.” 

And he was for sneaking off, when I stopped him. 

44 My antu is invisible,” said I, laugluug; “ it has boon, and it I 19 S gone again.” 

44 And the lamp!” exfclaimod Katam eagerly; 44 it did not bring the lamp! You 
have deceived me!” • « 

But I had been quietly grubbing up the soil under which the pearl was buried 
with my toes, and now, stooping down, suddenly picked up 41 the lamp with the 
soft light,” and placed it in his hand witlfout a word. The effect was almost 
magical. Ho turned the pearl over and over in his hands, ho laid it on his tongue, 
he held it close to his eyes, all the time muttering, apd mumbling, and crowing with 
delight as a child might; then he suddenly turned and darted off at a speed that I 
should have thought impossible, considering how much shorter was one of his legs 
than the other/and made for his but, With me after him ; he reached it first, how¬ 
ever, by a long w r av, and when I got in there lie was lying flit on his belly by tjie 
fire, devouring his beautiful prize with rapturous glances. *' 

44 Does the lamp with the soft light please you, Katam ?” I asked. 44 With such 
a lamp may a sampan be found on a dark night V” 

41 By the light of such a lam]), O my brother,” replied Katam enthusiastically, 
44 a fleet of sampans might be found—a fleet bf oampans all laden to the brm w T ith 
honey, and rice, and tamarinds; it is a star—nay, it is as lovely as a moon!” 

And, laying the gleaming pearl *on his clasped hands, the idolatrous Katam, as 
he lay, rolled his forehead over it from side to side. Suddenly, however, it* seemed 
to enter his mind that lie was doing an unwise thing in making all this fuss about 
a single peail wdien they were to be had in profusion at so cheap a rate, for he 
presently got up from before the fire, and, affecting to handle the jewel indifferently, 
observed— 

14 It is not the little lamp which makes me so glad, my brother; such things arc 
common enough ; our chief has thousands of them” (the lying rascal!). “ I am 

glad that my brother has shown me that lie speaks what is true. To-morrow night 
the sampan shall be ready to carry you away, and befoic you go we will tike a 
basket 1 and gather it full of pearls and diamonds, with which you will ask your 
good antu to strew the earth. We must take care, though, that we leave none 
lying about,” continued the greedy old fellow; 44 we won’t leave one even so little 
as a rice-grain.” 

But this arrangement did not suit me at all. Despite his fair behaviour to me, 
I knew Kqtam to be a treacherous villain, and even had it been in my power to 
have provided him with a 44 basketful” of jewels, it was more than doubtful if he 
would have kept his part of the bargain respecting the sampan. So I shook my 
head very gravely at his suggestion, and told him plainly that my antu allowed 
nobody but mysel&lo see the pearls and diamonds he sprinkled on tho earth, and 
that, therefore, it would bo useless for him to think of accompanying me to gather 
them* That there was only one way to nonage the affair, and this was it: he 
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should getfeady tlio sampan at tlio hour agreed, when I would steal out o{ tho hut 
• where I Blept, and, picking up the jewels as I walked aloiTg, hide them all together 
m a certain spot, whence he might fetch them as soon as ho had seen me fairly 
off. Nor did I make tho proposition without honourable intentions; I should 
have so left my other two big pearls for him, and those, with the one lie had already 
in hand, would have made a. very handsome reward, as, no doubt, he himself would 
have thought when he had got rid of his ridiculous notion of pearls by the 
basketful; indeed, I Bhould have made him the offer of the two jewels in a straight¬ 
forward manner had I not foreseen that, in his present* mood, tho proposition 
would have been met by higgling and delay, which wa& the one thing I was 
anxious to avoid. , 

Katam, however, did not seem to see the force of my amendment to his 
proposal; being a rogue liimself, doubtless he had visions of* me making off and 
leaving him in tho lurch. Said he presently— 

“ Where would my brother go in liis sampan ? n 

It seemed absurd to runaway from* a place and not know where you were 
going, so I answered vaguely— 

“ To an island in the North.” * 

lie rellected a few moments, and then, to my surprise, said— 

“ I, too, will go; I am tired of this place; I will make ready a two-man sampan 
to-morrow in the ^niddle of the night, and we will go to this Northern island 
together.” 

The proposition seemed simple enough; indeed, it should rather have pleased 
me than otherwise, for there was much more chance for what Katam called a “ two- 
man” sampan in crossing to an otter Island than for one of a smaller sort; but, 
endeavour to conceal it how he might, there was that about Katain’s eyes which 
^boded no good. But I affected to fall in with the scheme readily enough, at 
the same^time hinting that, since we were to journey together, I need not invoke 
my antu to send the pearls and diamonds until wc landed; but at this Katam's 
visage fell, and, after much meaningless fencing, he bluntly refused to have any¬ 
thing to do with the business unless tho jewels were carried away with us; 
therefore there was nothing left but to agree, though I did so with much misgiving. 
I had made Katam a box to hold his tobacco—a common square little box with 
- a sluit-over lid, and before I left him he gave it to me as a handy thing to put tho 
pearls and diamonds in. 

• As was arranged, I did not meet Katam through the whole of the following 
:ay, and at night retired to rest with my companions in the ordinary way. Wien I 
had lain* about three hours, however, I crept stealthily out of the liut, and, making 
straight for the spot, disinterred my two pearls and the diamond, and, first half- 
filling'Katam’s box with pebbles, placed tho jewels on the top, and, concealing tlij 
box under my bark cloak, hastened down toihe beach. 

To my delight, Katam was at least so far faithful; there was tho “tivo-man” 
sampan, and in it were a jar of water and some provisions rolled in a mat. Katam 
himself was there, very anxious and frightened, and evidently only kept up by tho 
prospect of the vast reward in store for him. •• 

“ Quick!” said he. “ You have the. diamonds and the pearls 1 ?!* 

I Bhook the box for his satisfaction. 

w yes, yes,’* said ho; “ but no man cjm know a diamond by its rattle; show mo.” 
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Witfy pretended impatience that he should doubt me, I lifted the ljpx lid suffi¬ 
ciently to admit my finger and thumb, and, taking out my big yellow diamond,. 
held it on the palm of myliand, where it lay flashing luridly. Katam clasped his 
great hands and caught his breath at the glorious sight, and made a snatch at it; 
but I was too quick for him, and clapped it in the box again and shut the lid. 

u There will be time enough for you to examine them when we are out of 
danger,” said I, and tucked the box under my arm. 

“Yes, yes,” said Katam, “when we are out of dhnger. Quick! jump in! 
Let us get out of danger.” 

As I stepped aboard the sampan, I saw lying at the bottom, and only half-con- 
cealed by the mat, one of those formidable short clubs, made of stone, and with a 
bamboo handle, previously mentioned in this narrative. Catching it up, said I— 

u IIow thoughtful of you, good Katam, to provide some weapons in case we are 
attacked!” 

Katam uttered a passionate growl, which he turned off to an inoffensive grunt 
as he pushed off the sampan and pretended not^ to have heard the remark I had 
made. Nevertheless, when I took my seat at the paddle, I let the Btone club rest 
handily between my legs. Presently, however, I discovered that the savage’s 
cunning had outdone mine own, for he had manoeuvred so that I had the fore¬ 
most seat, and my back was towards him. The box containing the jewels I placed 
at the bottom of the boat, and rested my feet on it. 

On we sped farther and farther out to sea, and all in the pitchy darkness. 
Never in all my life had I felt my position so critical. That Katam meditated 
treachery I had no doubt, and it could be but of one sort—drowning me, and 
appropriating the contents of the little box/, WjJuch, according to his calculations, 
was chokefull of pearls and precious stones. Truly the temptation was enormous, 
and I could n6t avoid the^unpleasgnt reflection that, in so unscrupulously exagge¬ 
rating the power of my antu, I had set a trap for my own -snaring. ^My only' 
chance seemed to be that Katam would repent his malicious resolution; my pos¬ 
session of the club I thought might tend to alter liis previous views, for as unarmed 
men face to face I was much his superior—that is, if there is anything in height, 
and breadth, and youth—but the woret of it was, we were not face to face, and any 
moment he might fetch me a clout across my bare he:id with the paddle which 
would at once put me at his mercy. So all I could do was to keep my cars well 
open for any suspicious movement behind me, and keep myself as cool and self- 
possessed as possible. 

Ptried to engage Katam in conversation, but he would not talk, cutting short 
my very first effort with the remark that a man’s voice might be heard a lpng way 
on the water, and that I had better be silent. So we kept on till we were at least 
two miles from the shore, and I had begun to think that, after all, I had been 1 over- 
suspicious, when swift as a flash o^ lightning came the longrexpected assault 
from behind; not at my head, however, but at my lower extremities—such a 
tremendous lunge with Katam’s lame leg that I was lifted fairly out of the sampan 
into the sea. In the scramble, however, I instinctively grasped at what I supposed 
was the box; but it was naV-it was the stone club \ and with it fast grasped in 
nbf fist 1 sank deep down. 

My lucky stars be thanked, however, I could Bwim like a duck, or, what is pre¬ 
cisely the same thing, like a Dyak; and, despite the encumbrance of the ciub in 
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ay right hind, I rose speedily to the surface with the intention of clambering into 
the sampan and taking speedy vengeance on the villanous Katam; but, to my sur¬ 
prise, I could not see any signs either of the rascal or the sampan that had so lately 
contained him. At last, however, casting my eyes about me, I spied the boat, 
bottom upwards, about twenty yards away, and moving away at a rate that at once 
told me how matters stood. Katam was at the other side of it, swimming with one 
arm and pushing the sampan with the other. Doubtless tho villain thought tq» 
afchcer off and leave me easily enough by adopting this trick, but it happened to be 
one with which my residence at Magindano had made me very familiar; and, 
sticking the club-handle at the waist of my drawers, I shol after tho boat faster 
than! ever swam before or sfeace. 

Purposely,too, I swam quietly; and, as he was not a neat swimmer, and puffed 
and blew considerably, besides making more splashing than a*man whose legs were 
of a length, the noise he made quite covered mine ; and I arrived at this side, as I 
may say, without him, who was on the other, suspecting it in the least. So we 
kept on for .several hundred yard*, and then he stopped (As did I), and listened care¬ 
fully. Finding that no cry or any sort of sound broke the stillness, the rascal 
could not forbear giving vent to a diabolical chutklc, and proceeded to right ftie 
sampan. The side lie was on, however, did ifot suit his purpose, so lie came round 
to my side—that is, he was coming, but it was his fate never to get there. It was 
a wicked thing to So, but I humbly submit that the provocation was very great, 
lie had deliberately planned my death-had armed liimself with a club the more 
certainly to despatch me. Now this very weapon it was which was turned against 
him. I saw his ugly head just turiffng the corner, and- 

The cry Katam uttered was ndt one of pain, but of unmitigated horror anc 
consternation. The hand that pushed the sampan along had likewise upheld a 
paddle and the coveted box, and as he threw uf> his arms these articles were spun 
in the ait! the box*falling so close to me that it seemed sheer ingratitude not to 
secure it, even at the loss of the club, which, after the work it had lately done, I 
was by no means loth to part with. With little trouble I righted the sampan and 
secured the paddle, and then I sat for’a very long and a very solemn time waiting 
for Katam to make his appearance, expecting each moment to see the surface of the 
smooth dark water broken through by liis woolly head. Bui no such thing happened, 
and I presently paddled off. 

Whither? A blind man in the midst of a wilderness could not have been more 
completely helpless than was I; indeed, such was my case, for what a cjjsmal 
wilderness the sea is can only be known to those unlucky ones whose lot, like mine, 
it lias been to be cast in a little boat flat on the face of it, as it were, and all 
environed by the black shadows of night; and surely it ■were no worse to be blind 
than to be pqssessed of sight where nothing may be seen. Mine was a strait in 
whioji there was but one course to pursue*—to humbly place myself in the hands 
of Him \$ho can make the ocean’s bosom as comfortable and secure for a man’s 
resting as the pillows of his bed at home ; and this course I did pursue, paddling 
along steadily and swiftly, and as often with my eyes shut as not. 

My prayers were tfot unheeded; for just as the grity of morning was appearing, 
so that my eyes could be of use to me, I looked about, and'there, to my great 
delight, I saw land, and so close that, although it was not nearly light, t could 
make out hills and trees, and wlicn I lay on my paddle and listened I could hear 
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th© wava breaking on the shore as softly and easily almost as agains^a landing- 
stairs on the Thames. This was very fortunate, for I knew that a great part of 
the $omean coast was rocky and precipitous, and I might have chanced on a 
dozen spots without finding one where it would be possible to land without danger. 

I pulled to shore, and in my first sensations of delight at finding mysplf once 
more on terra fima * and a free man, I was for running off and leaving the sampan 



£atara. cumiutf to my tfiue, la sent out of the world. 


to its fate; but, on second thoughts, I returned and hauled it up high and dry, 
and, climbing into a tree near at hand, made for the topmost branches, and to 
them secured my paddle by means of a strip torn from my bark cloak, and thus 
provided a serviceable guiding-post to direct me should I have occasion to retrace 
my steps. As for my three jewels, as there was no use in burdening myself with 
Katam’s box for ther accommodation, I made a little parcelof them and secured 
them at my waist, and threw the box away. How purely a matter of comparison 
is human happiness! As chief councillor to a jprince I had been often very 
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miserable* and yet here I was, hungry and nearly naked, on a Bhore fvhose in¬ 
habitants might, for all I knew to the contrary, be cdt-throats to a —nav, 
cannibals even—stepping along with as light a heart as though nothing but 
happiness was before me. 

When I had penetrated a quarter of a mile or so into this new country, I found 
that the wood grew more dense, so that, although the sun was by thia time well 
risen, the shadows of the great trees on every side made a twilight like evening. 
Truly it was a lovely place. All about me, among the branches, birds of dazzlin g 
plumage, just ^wakened from their nests, bqsied themselves with their young, and 
made the air alive with their melody, while clustering about the great trunks in 
vast* bushes were flowers thu like of which I had never seen before, and which, only 
that the researches of modern botanists have confirmed their existence, the reader 
might very reasonably suspect were never seen at all. Let «the reader imagine a 
bush, symmetrical in shape, and with* leaves of the most vivid green, all hung about 
with wondrous lidded cups of such lovely shape that the like never left a 
goldsmith’s hands, and of thg colour! of the rainbow—scarlet, pearly White, 
ethereal blue, delicate lilac, and gorgeous purple—and all blending to make a 
spectacle most dazzlingly splendid. Nor "were they little cups, or rather vases! 1 , or 
flagons—indeed, I know not how to call "them; they were of large size, large 
encyigh to have held twelve bottles of wine, I should say (it would have been a sin 
to have filled suefl glorious vessels with a meaner liquid), and, as I said before, 
furnished each with a lid, hinged at the back and standing more than half open, 
of the daintiest applo-green itself, and reflecting the soft ruddiness of the cup’s 
'interior. It might have been the rarest Burgundy the lid reflected; but, peeping 
in, I found it nothing but water sparkling like crystal, and tliat it was the cup’s 
rich lining which gave tone to the reflection. 

1 was weary from my hard night’s work, amd very thirsty. I sat down by one 
of tliesp lovely chalices—for they grew very low—and, taking it in my hands, 
quaffed of the cool nectar till I was satisfied. TJiis, and the flesh of a ripe cocoa- 
nut picked frcsli from the tree, made me a breakfast not to be despised, and, much 
refreshed, I once more set off. 1 

I had walked two hours at least (taking care, by moans of breaking branches 
and other devices, to provide a track by which to return), and was beginning to 
think that it was useless to venture farther, when all of a sudden I heard the sound 
of human voices, and, finding that the owners were coming towards me, I climbed 
•into a tree, that I might see what sort of customers they were, and whether it 
would be advisable to place myself in. their hands. 

By,the number of voices the company approaching was evidently very 
numerous, and, if I might judge by their laughter and cheerful talk, not bound on 
any ^ery serious business. At last they came in sight, and I was able from my 
roosting-place to count eleven men—nine, <md two who seemed by their dress to be 
persons in authority. Each one bore in his hand a sumpitan, and they seemed to 
be engaged in the sport of shooting the small black monkeys which abounded in 
the trees, and the skins of which, doubtless, were used, as in Magindano, in the 
manufacture of girdles and headdresses. „ 

From my first glimpse of them I had made up my mind to make myself knofrn, 
for never before had I seen savages whose looks I liked so well, or who, from their 
decent manners and attire, promised sjuch agreement with the habits of civilised 
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folk. Rt$ I was presently spared even this trouble, for the* quick eye of 0 ne of the 
huntsmen presently espied c me; he pointed me out to the rest, and in a moment at 
least half-a-dozen sumpitafos were directed at me, each one, as I knew, containing 
an arrow tipped with poison enough to strike me with death, though it only hit my 
little finger. So, as loud as I could, I called, “Nctu! netu 1” (Wait! watt!) and 
waved my arms to let them see that I was a man, and not an orang-outang, as 
they, no doubt, at fiht suspected. 

It was evident that my appearance caused them some dismay; for, though they 
numbered eleven, and could have liad^no dread of an attack from % single man, it 
possibly occurred to them that I might be the scout of a party lying in ambush; 
nor would they, until they had taken counsel among themselves, allow me to some 
down out of the tree to explain. As often, indeed, as I attempted to descend, I found 
myself covered by a snmpitan, and so thought it prudent to be quiet. 

After a palaver of about ten minutes’ duration, however, they retired to an open 
space some fifty yards from my tree, and then beckoned me to come to them. 
This I did with my hands open and held over my head, in token of peace and good¬ 
will ; nevertheless, as soon as I came within their reach, they seized and bound mo 
very securely,.and then, as though satisfied with the M game” they had captured, 
trooped off at a smart pace, carrying nte with them. 

In the custody of two men, who walked one on each side of me, we brought, up 
the rear of the small procession, and, finding that my custodian^were inclined for 
conversation (though in so low a whisper that their masters, who were in front, 
might not hear), I very readil/ joined in, and gave them as much as I thought 
prudent of my most recent adventures, and hov/'Jrcamo to their* island. In return, 
they informed me that the island I was onVas Maday, and that the two digni¬ 
taries in front were Orang Kalu, who ruled there, and his brother, Orang Sapasis, 
who was only on a visit to the island, and who was a very great man indeed, being 
governor of Mompara, an extensive island about thirty miles distant, and rgpowned 
for its gold mines and its pearl fishery. I ventured to inquire what would be 
my probable fate, and was informed that that was a matter Orang Kalu and liis 
brother would settle between tnem—that, being found on Maday, I was the 
property of the ruler of that place; but that, most likely, as Orang Sapasis was 
the owner of many slaves, and was always ready to pay a good price for them, I 
should be packed off to Mompara. So that it seemed certain that, though my 
life was tolerably sure on the one hand, on the other I was doomed to slavery; and 
I could not forbear sighing bitterly, and wondering if over I should regain my 
beloved country, from which I had now been estranged so many weary years. 

After a walk of an hour we came upon the village, which, although smallrr than 
Magindano, was equally well built, and, indeed, in its shape and general appoint¬ 
ments, very much resembled it. The inhabitants of this place seemed of a milder 
nature than those I had hitherto met j the women stootfr at thtf doors of their 
huts and looked, I thought, almost pitifully at me as I was led along,—fcven the 
children seemed less spitefully inclined than usual, and one youngster who picked 
up a stone and threw it at me, was, I was glad to see, promptly seized and slapped 
by his mother. ^Rhough the disposition of the villagers would make but little 
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difference m my position, their evidence of good will cheered me a geod deal, 
.and I somehow felt inclined to look more hopefully fb the future than T had 
hitherto done.. % 


CHAPTER XII. 

I find a new master, and become a pearl-fisher—My hoarded pearls do me good service—Taagah, 
the driver, attempts a swindle, which costs him his life—1 becolhe a great man at Mompora 
—My joyful deliverance and return to my native land. « 

A S I had anticipated this jpterview with the Orangs Kalu and Sapasia, I had, 
while in the hut, pondered whether I should make known*to them my entire 
historj', and appeal to their generosity to help me to make my way to England ; 
but I could not help reflecting that tlrere were many difficulties in the way. At 
that time, the Dyaks, as a nation, knew no distinction between Frenchmen and 
Englishmen and Portuguese; thoj were dll classed under the hated catalogue of 
u white men;” the daring invaderB of their territory, the assailers of their prahus, 
the owners of the mighty ship of war which, by a single roar of its great cannon, 
could mow down fleets of sampans and blow to atoms' forts that it had been the 
labour of years to build. Under such circumstances, then, it, was not advisable to 
appeal for mercy to>my captors on the score that I was an Englishman. Truly, I 
might, have demanded my liberty, and warned them of the terrible vengeance my 
countrymen would take if they discovered that I was detained against my will; 
but I had had experience enough of Dyak manners to know that, if they saw 
any difficulty in this direction, they* wtmld, without any Bcruple, by making mo 
shorter by a head, effectually spoil all chances of my identity. . 

Again, if it had seemed politic to have declared my nationality, it would have 
b£en no easy matter*to have convinced them of it, for certainly I was, at that time, 
the browncht M whito man ” the sun ever tanned; indeed, I had seen many natives 
(for, as among more delicate-skinned folk, there are fair and dark among the 
Dyaks) who were of even lighter completion than myself. True, I wore a beard— 
a facial decoration seldom or never indulged in by a Sea Dyak. Since I had lost 
the services of poor Tom Cox, who used to perform for mo the office of hair-cutter 
by means of a knife and a hammer and a little block of wood, my hair had grown 
to a preposterous length, and, for convenience’ sake, I was wont to bundle it up 
and secure it in a knot behind—very much, in fact, after the Sea Dyak fashion; 
so that in this again I might have been a Bornean. Of course there were 
difference^ which, to an educated eye, would distinguish mo at once from a Dyak; 

‘ my face was not of the Bornean typo, my limbs were not of that spiderish cut 
so peculiar to Polynesian islanders, and, notwithstanding the hardships I had 
undergone, I might without disadvantage hfcve measured shoulders and chest 
against*the biggest man on the island. 

When I was led into the chief house I found Orang Kalu and his brother re¬ 
clining on their mats and smoking, while behind each was a slave with a palm- 
leaf fan to keep the fliea from disturbing his repose. For full five minutes they* 
did not condescend to notice me, but continued to smoke in silence. To a man 
in my position, who expected, at least, to create in the breasts of his captors enough 
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of interest to make them inquisitive as to who he might be and whence he came, 
to be so treated was a little annoying, and put me on my mettle to obferve as calm 
and indifferent a mien i& possible. Orang Kalu was the fust to break silence^ 

u How came you in that tree ?” asked ho. 

“ I climbed into it,” replied L 

“ Whcare do you come from 7 V 

“ Magindano.’! 

“How?” 

“ In a sampam” * 

“That is impossible,” said Orrfng Kalu; “a man could noi carry enough of 
food and drink in a sampan to carry him so great a distance. It is evident you are 
a liar, as all slaves are. Have you been used to field labour ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Can you weave ?” 

“No.” 

“ Bah! he is both useless and a liar.* You are welcome to him, Sapasis ” 

Sapasis merely yawned and nodded, and the fellows who had brought me in 
hook me out again, and therg was an end of the business; and I became the 
property of the chief of 'Mompara,, who thought so little of his new acquisition 
that he did not think it worth a simple thauk-ye! 

“ Your master is angry,” I remarked to one of my gaolers.# 

“ No,” replied he; “ he is always as you now see him. His calmness is 
wonderful—only lefcs wonderful, indeed, than that of his brother.” 

This, at least, was consolatory. Under sych a master the meanest slave could 
not fail to have easy times; and, with this \porsel of cold comfort for a pillow, I 
flung myself on the rushes with which the hut to which I was taken back was 
strewed, and fell into a sleep, fijpm which I did not awake till I was roused and 
informed that Orang Sapasis was about setting out for the-prahu which was lo 
carry me home to Mompara. With more wretched indifference than *1 had ever 
before experienced, I followed my conductor to the spot where Sapasis’s fellows 
were assembled; I fell into the procession, which made it3 way to the beach, and 
thence to the prahu which was moored there. 

Early the next morning we reached Mompara, and certainly Kalu’s people had 
not exaggerated when they called it a large and important place. A long time 
before we reached it, it was easy to sec the long row of huts that were erected close 
down to the shore, while, further inland, taller buildings could be made out, 
with countless columns of smoke, significant of preparations for breakfast, and 
adding to the homely aspect of the place. There was one circumstance, how¬ 
ever, which I cbuld not account for, and which set not only my heart but my 
stomach—which was, I assure the reader, at this time not at all fastidious—against 
Mompara aud all its belongings. Tlje wind blew off the shore, and bore towards 
us such an intolerable stench, as of fish in the last stage of decay, that I ,was fain to 
clap my hand-over my nose and mouth aud keep it there. Nobody else, however, 
on board appeared to notice it, and even the luxurious Sapasis himself stood, with 
perfect serenity, [on the deck, with his eyes, and consequently his nose, towards the 
island. The rising smoke having turned my thoughts breakfastward, I could not 
but associate the horrid smell with cookery. At Magindano rotten eggs were 
esteemed delicious, and pork considered to be improved by hanging a day or two in 
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the sun. IJ^re, then, was the same odious taste in another shdpe-HstinUng fish 
.was the staple food of the Mompara islanders! * 

As may be easily guessed, these reflections tended not a&all to raise me from my 
melancholy, and I was agreeably surprised to find that in this last surmise at least 
1 was mistaken os to the habits of the people I was doomed to sojourn amongst. 
As we neared the shore the cause of the stench manifested itself in the shape of 
many enormous heaps of oyster-shells, which, from their colour, evidently served for. 
the graves, as they had served for the living abodes, of their inhabitants. I had 
forgotten all about what the Maday men had Jold me about Sapasis's pearl-fishing, 
but this was evidently the scene of the pearl-fishers’ labours. 44 One thing is 
certain,” then said I to myself (Sagaciously, u I shall never be a p§arl-fisher; or if I 
am forced to the work it will not last long: the stench would kill me in a week.” 
I wonder what would have been my sensations had some one whispered into my ear 
at that moment, “ But you will becoihe a pearl-fisher, and so far from the stench 
of the rotting oysters killing you in a week, you will presently grow so used to it 
as not to notice it as even unpleasant; you will remain oil this island as a pearl- 
getter for ten years or more, and win renown thereby.” Had any u little bird” 
whispered such a preposterous thing I certairily should not have believed it, but so 
it came about, and in a manner which I will presently relate. 

To return, however, to my first introduction to Mompara. As the prahu neared 
land, the inhabitants came trooping out of the huts and out of the town beyond— 
men, and women, and children. At a glance it was easy to see that they were not 
all Dyaks, for there were men with their faces carved and tattooed in a way never 
seen among Borneans, and men with billets of wood stuck through tlieir under-lips 
and with rings through their noses, plainly bespeaking them Malays; and men with 
almond-shaped eyes and flat faces, and with pigtails behind, who could be nothing 
but Chinese. But I looked in vain among the mub of faces to find one that was 
ifnglisli 0 £ Portuguese, or French even; such a face was not to be seen. Still it 
was comforting to find in all these people of different countries the same amount of 
cheerfulness and clamorous delight to see their master return. Moreover, there was 
an air of content visible on the majority of countenances which could not liave 
been falsely assumed ; and though some of the mob were scarcely clothed at all, it 
seemed to be from choice rather than necessity; for there were others—evidently 
workers like the naked ones—who Were clothed more decently than any people I 
had seen since I had left Magindano; this was especially observable among the 
Chinese, who all wore some sort of jacket and trousers, and a cap on their hej-ds. 
There could not have been a less number of people on the beach than three or four 
hundred,exclusive of the children, who counted as many again; but this I 
afterwards found did not constitute a tenth part of the inhabitants, who were 
employed, far from the shore, in the fields and in the gold mines; indeed, with few 
exceptions, the whole of the men in sight were engaged in pearl-getting, and 
numbered lifoout fifteen slaves to one free man. . 

So sickening was the Btench on every side, that my stomach loathed the 
wholesome breakfast of rice and pork of which I might have partaken. Such an 
effect, indeed, did it have on mo that I turned faint* aid giddy* and began to 
experience many sensations to which I had been a stranger since I was sea-sick in 
the hold of the ill-fated Margaret. I made no complaint, but presently becanle so 
ill that an old Chinese woman, compassionating my condition, took me to her house 
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and made me up some sort of a bed, and, when I was somewhat bettgr, prepared 
me a basin of broth, whi&h, though it, like everything else to be met with on the. 
island, was tainted with4he odious fishy smell, was very comforting.- 

The gold mines, as I have before intimated, were situated at the farthest end of 
the island, and great was my .anxiety to be taken there and set to work; for, besides 
the advantage of getting away from the polluted air I was now breathing, the 
notion of “working in a gold mine 1 ' was not without its attraction to my mind, 
which, despite the many hard realities it had encountered, was still susceptible of 
romance. I think I must have entertained a vague notion that a mine of gold was 
pretty much like a mine of coal, only, instead of the walls, and the roof, and the 
floor being sooty black, all was dazzling and resplendent, and gorgeously hazed by 
the sparkling cloud of gold-dust raised by the picks of the workmen. 

The only alternative, should I be disappointed in my desire to be sent to the 
gold mines, appeared to me that I should bd set at field work. Judge, then, of my 
surprise and horror when, in the course of the afternoon, I was sent for to come 
down to the beach where •the rotting oysters were. u that the driver might show me 
my work,” the messenger said. 

* Rebellion I knew would avail me nbthing, so, fortifying my nerves with a good 
quid of tobacco, I followed the messenger down to where the business of pearl¬ 
seeking was in full operation. 

At a glance it was easy to understand the nature of thb loathsome trade— 
that is, as regards the finding the pearl in the oyster. All round about the pesti¬ 
ferous heaps previously mentioned squatted men and women, with a sort ot 
shallow tub before them. In each tub a man who attended at the heap from time 
to time pitched a shovelful of oysters, and °to- this the owner of the tub added a 
measure of water. The pearl-hunter’s business then was to dabble amongst the 
dreadful tubful—to wrench the shells asunder and let their contents escape into the 
water, or rather into the slimy mud, for so it became after a single ptir of the 
pearl-seeker’s hands. The shells parted from the dead fish; the former were thrown 
aside, leaving nothing in the tub but the putrid mass lying at the bottom. This 
the man then literally took in hand, taking* it up in convenient bits and passing it 
carefully over the flat of one hand with the fingers of the other, so that it would be 
impossible for a pearl no bigger than the smallest seed to escape him. 

The driver was sprawled on a heap of empty shells, smoking a great roughly-’ 
made cigar of nativo tobacco, and evidently keeping a much sharper eye on the 
operatives under his control than they suspected. As he was a Malay, I could nbt 
very readily follow his rapid nasal talk, but the substance of it was, alas! too easy 
to be misunderstood. I belonged to his gang, and must bo there to-morrow 
morning with the rest. If I came to him in the evening he would provide me with 
a tub and a spoon, and then he would likewise instruct me as to the laws anil regu¬ 
lations of the business. He had sent <£or me that afternoon, not*to set me to work, 
but that # I might have an opportunity of observing how it was done, and, by being 
enabled to go at it in the morning without bungling, save myself on acquaintance 
with the rattan he invariably carried with him. 

Gladly woujd I, hafing received his instructions, have hurried away and 
ffefreshed my nearly stifled senses by a breath of comparatively sweet air; but part 
of tlte driver’s commands was that I should stand and watch 'the washers and 
learn the way, so there was no help for it t It wife easy enough to learn, however, 
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and, with Ay customary inclination to u take the bull by # the horns,” as tie saying 
’ is, I had a great mind to screw up my courage to such a ^itch as to enable me to 
* try my hand at a tubful on the spot, and it was only a fear that I might faint over 
the stench and fall headforemost into the tub that deterred me from the attempt. 

Forflinate indeed was it that I did not try my hand that afternoon at pearl- 
fishing, and for this reason. After awhile the signal was givpn for the men to 
strike work, and then each gang ranged itself before the driver, who inspected 
*them one at a time most minutely. Any article of clothipg they wore he took off 
.and shook; he*passed his hand over their heads and ears, find with his forefinger, 
searched round the insides of their mouths, and all for the purpose of. ascertaining 
whether they had concealed ^iny of the treasure their .tub might, in the course. 
of the day, have yielded. Now, although I have of late made no mention of them, 
my two great pearls and my diamond^ lay snug,enough in the waistband of my 
drawers, and, had I meddled with the tubs, more likely than not I, too, should have 
come under the driver's examination, with a result the reader may easily imagine. 

The gang with which I found unyself associated was composed of men of different 
countries, and, as is usual with communities of slaves, there was little of sympathy 
or good-fellowship amongst them. It seemed thatfonc pf the laws of the island was 
that, whenever a new slave was introduced into*a gang, the whole gang should at once 
assist in building the new-comer a hut; and no sooner had my gang partaken of 
their evening meal than they at once set about hut-building on n»y account. The 
helpers were many, and the materials neither numerous nor elaborate, consisting, 
indeed, only.of a score of rough boards, a bundle of reeds, and a couple of bushels 
of mud; so that in less than an hour my habitation was finished, and my unfriendly 
fallow-labourers at once departed, add left me to sit in it alone. 

Of furniture my house contained not a single scrap, and it was while casting 
'ibout for somethin" to sit on (for I never could Bring mjself to adopt the Eastern 
method erf,squatting on the ground) that I bethought me of the washing-tub which 
was promised me, and resolved to go at once to the driver's house and fetch it. 

Besides the tub and spoon (the latter an iron scoop-like instrument to scrape 
round the washing-tub), the driver gave me an iron pot, a bag of rice, some salt, 
some sugar, and a couple of dried fish something like cod in appearance, but not so 
large. This, I was informed, was my allowance for a week, except a bit of pork 
or beef I should get on the Wednesday. lie likewise instructed me as to 
the laws by which the pearl-washers were governed, and which, though they 
occupied a long time in delivery, may be summed up as follow:—1. All the flparls 
in the sea belonged to the sultan, whose servant Sapasis was, and to whom Sapasis 
was responsible for an annual tribute of largo pearls. 2. That it was death for a 
slave Jo conceal a pearl, however small its size. 3. That any slavo who was 
fortunate enough to find a pearl of extraordinary size and beauty should be free 
from .work for a vfholo year, and bo fed and lodged, and provided with tobacco and 
palm wine*in plenty, at the expense of Orang Sapasis; but that if the pearl found 
Bhould be of such great size as to cover the forefinger-nail, then the slave might * 
demand his liberty, or his value in dollars. 

As may be imagined, no part of the driver’s harangue interested mo so much as 
this last. How fortunate it was that I had been enabled to preserve my pearls' 
Why, the smallest of the two would cover, not only a man’s finger-nail, but, If laid 
thereon, the entire top of his finger would be invisible! 
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EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

1 X. 

VISION 0 AND OPTICAL ILLUSIONS {continued). 

r THE DIVIDED LINES. 

« 

f We will now show an experiment of another kind which gives rise 
to some comment. » 

A divided space appears larger than when it is not divided. So thus 
in the cut. (Fig. 57) one would say that the length a b ir equal to b c, 
while in reality a & is longer than b c. 


IJig. 57. «a b appears equal to b c. 

The reader may satisfy himself of the exactitude of the measure¬ 
ment; when the lines are drawn on a larger scale the illusion is more 
striking. We recommend our readers to try the cll'ect for themselves. 


LINES AND ANGLES. 

The illusions relative to parallel lines are appreciable when the 
distances to he compared take different directions. If we look at A 



anJ B (Fig. 58), which are both perfect squares, A appears higher than 
it is wide, and B appears wider thaw it is high. 
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It is thl same with angles. Look at Fig. 50. The angles ft 2, $, 4, 
are right angles , and ought to appear so when examined with both 
eyes. But 1 and 2 seem to be acute, and 3 and 4 obtuse angles. The* 
illusioji will be intensified if the diagram be looked at with the right 
eye. ^ „ 

Certain analogous illusions are daily presented to us. *For instance, 
an empty room appears smaller than when furbished, a papered 



Fig. C9. The Angies 1-4 arc equal. 

• • 

.wall appears larger than a naked wall, a dress striped crossways 
makes the wearer appear biggej^tfyan when the dross is striped down¬ 
wards—lengthways. 

• THE I1AT EXPERIMENT. 

A simple amusement consists in requesting some one to measure the 
height of your hat on the wall frosn the floor. Generally the person 
addressed will indicate one and a half times the actual height if un¬ 
acquainted with the trick. In drawing the illustration (Fig. 60) for 
this experiment wo were astonished to find that tho design repro¬ 
duced the same illusion. The plinth in the illustration is exactly the 

* same height as the hat, but one would scarcely think so when looking 
at the two objects. The measurement can be verified with a compass. 

PARALLEL LINES CUT BY OBLIQUE LINES . 

A learned professor named Zollner lias carefully studied these 
interesting questions of optical illusions, and has published* his 
observations, which are of great value. He has shown a certain 
nttmber of designs formed by parallel lines cut ii*, certain conditions 
by oblique lines. These lines produce a really curious cfloct, as may 
be judged by the illustrations (Fig. 61). * , • 

In the illustration A and B affor<J examples of this kind. The lines 
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Fig. 60. e The Height of the Hat. 

a b and c cl are parallel, yet they appear to deviate, expanding at A 
and contracting at B. The effect im so strong lhat one will hardly 
admit the truth until the ruler provos* the correct nc,-o of the drawing. 



Fig. 61- The Horizontal Lines ore perfectly Parallel, but appear to 
Deyiato under the influence of the* Oblique Lines. 
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THE 3IAGIC JUNGS. 

The rings, "which we reproduce from a photograph, give birth ter a 
curious illusion, which may be included in the class of phenomena 
which we have been studying. These rings aro made of metallic 
coils, each alternate “ strand ” being of a golden and Silvern hue, and 
brilliantly polished. 

The rings are of equal diameters, Jim coils of equal thickness, and 
absolutely parallel. Now when we look at one of the rings sideways, 
the coils seem to come* closer near the bottomland tljo ring appears 
thinner there than at the top, and when the ring be turned round the 



Fig. 62 . The Magic Bings. 

finger, the illusion is produced at the* same point. The ring at 9he 
left^of the illustration gives some notion of the illusion, but the effect 
much greater in the real ring. 

*In the three-coiled ring shown in the centre of the illustration the 
middle coil Appears to lean aside, bat the design docs not reproduce 
the illusion as it is in actual practice. The right-hand ring .merely 
shows the arrangement of the coils. It is not very easy to give an 
explanation of these facts. 

The phenomenon is in great measure due *to the reflection of the* 
light on the rounded threads of the metallic coils. The light re¬ 
flected on the exterior border of the upper part, and in the middle of 
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the coil in the lowes part of the ring. The left-hand ring^shows 
this plainly. / 

Other objects probably would facilitate the study of this illusion. 
Skeins of silk of various colours rolled round a hoop or ring wuild 
afford the same effect. It would be necessary to be careful in the 
blending of the colours so as to produce the proper result. By 
adopting this suggestion many amusing experiments may he at¬ 
tempted. But, in t any -case, the # ring represented can he Obtained at 
most jewellers’ shops at a small cost, and the experiment may 'be 
tried. 


PERSISTENCE OF IMPRESSIONS ON THE RETINA. 

THE IMP ON THE CEDING. 

k This experiment, which can be performed with the aid of the next 
illustration, is one appertaining Jo the principle of persistence of irn* 



Fig GJ. Figure for Experiment of Persistence of Impressions on the Retina. 

i 

t* 

pressioips on the retina, to which must be added that of complementary 
colours. ^ 

Look steadily with bjtli eyes at the white figure in # the illustration, 
«n a black ground, particularly keeping your gaze fixed on the band 
in thg centre \ then, just wh&n your eyes are beginning to fbel tired- 
say in half a minute—look up to th&^ ceiling, and ■ in a few seconds 
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you wfll perceive the outline of the imp, in grey, on the coiling, 
repeatedly. \ 

This experiment will gain by boing made in a strong light. If tfie 
imp i*be red in the silhouette the impression will come out in green t 
which is the complementary colour of red. It is rather comical when 
a number of people try the experiment simultaneously, all with heads 
in the air waiting for the imp to appear. A card,such as the ace of 
hearts may* replace the design, and instead of <the peiling, a sheet of 
white paper may he looked at after tho figure has been studied. 
This experiment can bo*varied to any extent—a white, black, or green 
image will be reproduced in the complementary bhje, white, or red. 
If painted green on a red ground the result will appear as red on 
green. The annexed illustration coloured will suffice for any experi¬ 
ments. 



Fig. 64. The Mule Rigolo. 
THE MULE JUGOLO . . 


We have seen on the boulevards a very sifnple zootroptic apparatus 
represented in the cut above (Fi^j. fi4). It is composed of four panels 
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of cardboard, mounted at a right angle around a hollow axis. This 
cardboard arrangement can be put on a vertical stem, fixed on a 
pedestal, on which it turns with ease. Each panel contains a zootroptic 
design, and the impression of each figure on the retina gives* the 
spectator the idea of a single figure with different action; at the 
different periods of a movement comprised between its extreme 
limits. 



Fig. G5. Th^j Silhouette Portraits. 

THE SILHOUETTE POET BAITS. 

4 

Take a large sheet of paper, black on one side and white on the 
other. Fix it by means of pins to* the wall so that the white surface iu 
outermost. On a table close by place a good lamp, and let *tlie person 
whose portrait you wish to take stand between the lamp and the sheet 
of white paper. You ^an then outline the profile wifh a pencil. Cut 
•out the design, and, turning the paper, gum the drawing black side 
outwards on another sheet *of (white) paper. Your portrait will then 
be mounted, and the silhouette will styow vofy well in black. * 
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TO VARY THE SIZE OF A HALFPENNY. 

Take a ‘ rectangular box of white wood, and intone side of it fix* a 
nail or bodkin, to which attach, with wax or other substance, a half¬ 
penny. Beside this halfpenny, but on the surface of the box , fasten a 
farthing. If you gaze at these two pieces of money through a small, 
circular hole in a piece of cardboard (as in Fig. GG), you. will not be 

able to distinguish one coin from the other. They will both appear 
, .• * * . 
the same size. 

*Of course the distance at which the coins must-be placed will depend 
upon the powers of vision of the spectator. It is as well to fix the 



Fig. 66. Mode of Equalizing the size of Larger and Smaller Coins. 


cardboard screen, and then move, the box farther or nearer, as may be 
desirable. A time will come when the two coins will appear of equ&l 
size but by gradually lessening the distance the farthing will actually 
appear larger than the halfpenny. 

tfhis experiment demonstrates that the eye under the conditions 
indicated is unable to appreciate thd distance between two objects. 
By a similar phenomenon the moon, when viewed through a.n« astro¬ 
nomical telescope, appears smaller than it looks to the unaided eye, 
while as a matter of fact it is magnified by the telescope. ^ 

(To be continued.) , 
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130.-CHA.KADE. 

N Stella’s laughing azure eyes 

My first has made his nest, 

But never yet has entrance gained 
To vox her quiet breast. 

* In vain unnumbered sighing swains 
To gain her i^art have reckoned; 

With vows and prayers besioged her carj, 
And sued her by my second. 

i 

In vain ye sue, ye luckless crew. 

In person or on paper. 

My first, 'ti* true, sets fire to you-* 

My wliolo 'lights Stella's taper. 


131.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A stern Italian reformer who dared to stand up against the Pope awl popedom. He con* 
derailed all worldly pleasures and worldly enjoyments, and would have converted the wkoin 
world into a house of prayer. But the Pope was stronger than the reformer, and he suffored 
martytdom at Florence. Ah late as the close of the last century, the place where his pile was 
raised might he scon covered with garlands of flowers. 

Five names are bdloif 
The answer to show; 

And this you must do 
► To find it out true: 

Search with great pains, 

And from each of these names 
Now take the first two 
Of the letters, then view 
Them in order combined, 

And the answer you’ll find. 


1. An English city which has a cathedral 
with the tallest spire in England. 

2. A French writer, and the moat celebrated 
literary character of his age. IIo was a poet, 
a wit, an historian, and a dramatist: infidelity 
claims him as one of her greatest oham- 
pions, 

0. A town in Ilindostan which means “ The 
town of serpents.” # 

4. A daughter of William the Good, King of 
Sicily, who, in the full bloom of youth and 


beauty, abandoned the court of her father to 
live in a solitary cave, solely for prayer and 
intercourse with Heaven, and was there lost to 
sight and knowledge nntil, after the lapse of 
gevoral hundred years, a vision of some shep^- 
herds led to the discovery of her bones, which, 
tradition says, being carried in procession 
through Palermo, saved tho city froy a deso¬ 
lating pestilence. 

5. An eminent French chemist, who was 
guillotined in 1791. 


132.—TRAN SPOSITION S. 

. ATUOSEIt.—A river which washed the walls of Sparta, whose inhabitants.' from plunging 

often into its wavos, acquired much of their strength and vigour. 

HTTIE.—A name given tg the lower class of people amongst th$ Athenians, including all 
ptisans and labourers. 

KGAI.—A King of Sparta condetpnod and executed by his own people. % 

QlJtM —■•An order of Persian priests instituted by OOItBSTAZE, who worshipped firo. 
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I33.-AN OLD NURSERY RHYME 
(J DONE INTO LATIN* 

Vetula qmedara orat 
Quoa jn Solou degebat 
Mnltos liberos babcbat 
Quid faciendum ncscicbat 
*» Cccnam iis Bine pane prrebobat 
Palmas a tergo impouebat 
Lectulisque eos committebat. 

13-1.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

My first is tjie name of a small island bo* 
longing to Greece. 

My second is the last syllable of an island 
belonging to the English. Its name means 
“HolyLand.” It was venerated by the Saxons, 
and contained a temple of their goddess Hcrtlm 
(Earth). 

My whole is an island near the mouth of a 
European river on which is situated a European 
city. The name of this city mtians “Mer¬ 
chant’s Harbour." c 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

135. In Angnst I took a trip into Wilts, and 
remained awhile at Durrington, an ancient 
British village nearlitonehenge ; thence paying 
a visit to a young friend, Lonnie, at Limpley 
Stoke, near Bath, passing with him ’15 of the 
whole timed was in Wilts. Alter leaving Dur- 
nngtori I went to Southampton, and there 
tarried *0 of the time I waB with Lem?io; and 
then returned to Loudon by tho Dublin steam¬ 
boat, the Foyle, the voyago talcing half as long 
as tho time I was n$ Southampton. Altogether, 
I was a *ny from home 23 days. How long was 
I at Durrington, Limpley Stoke, Southampton, 
and on board the Foyle f 

136. Tho wheels ol' three veiocipcdos, X, Y, Z, 
are ns 6 : G: 4 in circumference, and those of Y 
make 20 more revolutions than those of X in 
every 300 fec.t traversed. How far will the 
three boys who urge them on their wild career 
have gone when tho rider of 55, keeping up man¬ 
fully with tho rider of X, has made his wheels 
revolve 880 times oftener ? 

137. Three youngsters, A, B, C, shooting with 
tho lo$g how {not metaphorically), agree that 
whicheve. *ikes the bull’s-eye shall receive 
fronfthe others half of what money they bavo 
in pocket. Each mak*£ the lucky shot in turn; 
A first, then B, then C ; when, after adjusting 
all claims, A had 2s. 6d., B 5s., and G 10s. 
How much had each at first? 

138.—ENIGMA. 

My first is a dye, 

My next you drink dry, 

And Ay whole's a fly 


139.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA* 

The third letters of the following form a 
Grecian kinglom founded n.a. 1493. 

The initials give tho name of its founder, who 
was a Phoenician, and introduced the use of 
alphabetical writing into Greece. To him 
are ascribed sixteen letters of the Greek 
alphabet. , 

1. A South American volcano in the Andos. 

2. A famous Grecian mountain, through 
^vliich a celebrated commander, in his 

I dition against the Grecian states, ordered 1 # 
passage to be cut. 

3. A Gentian town on tho Elbe, especially 
noted for its magnificent collection of paintings, 
sculpture, and antiquities. 

4. A French author, who died in 1707. 

5. An island of Pomerania, seated at the 
mouth of tho*Odcr, on tho BolLic Sea. 

6. An English marxtimo county. 

u _ » 

Answkus to Chau &o. 

(Pages c 382 to c 384.) 

92. Rhino — Porns — Ceramicus — Thales— 
JEschines. Hitpocjutes. 

93. To bo or not to be—that is the question. 
To bo read—Toby or (in heraldry)—knot— 
Toby—T hat is the question. 

91. Solon —Pelops—Plato—Platea—Callao 
—Cojouna—PoU>si. Constantinople (bathed 
on tlio south Ly ilio Sea of Marmora, and on 
tho north by its splendid harbour, tho Golden 
Horn). 

95. Care killed a cat. To bo read—K It 
killed A cat. 

!)(>. P to C, 5J miles; to II, 8; to 15,11 miles. 

97. cm 

98. Tfjr anil y = their ages, r. y = 224; and 21 
(y -j- 21 — 7c) = 399 .\ x = 2 + y; and y 2 + 2 y s 
1*21. \ y = 11, Norton’s ago, and x = 16, Danyors'. 

£9. 8 milos. Started at 10 a.m. 

100. If It =■ pressure caused by 2 opposite boys, 
Pand y, their weights, we have R s = P 2 + Q a + 
2 T. Q. cos A where A = vahole anglo between the 
tivo ropes. 

,\ R = 155*811). pressure by Malcolm and Spencer. 

= 12121b. pressure by Danyers and Norton. 

Total = 2771b. 

• 

101. Elephanta—Marseilles— M:thridates-r 
Seleucus. 

102. King-cup. 

103. Gerfiiajiy. % 9 

104. Sejne — Spey — Lea— Lena —^evir— 
| Nile. Pennsylvania. 
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140.—A LINE FROM MILTON. 



ENIGMAS. 

111. 

142. 

My first is .T, 

My first’s a recess in the land, 

My second is May, 

My next’s to admit, understand, 

My third is K; 

My third is tlm Latin for and, 

On the whole you will say, * 

And my whole’s fixed by word of 

“ Well, come l 

„ command. 

That’s ram.” | 

i . 

113.—ILLUSTRATED TCtOVEllB. 



141.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 


AAHtSIPL.—A Sicilian tyrant, wbo, having ordered tlie philosopher ENOZ to be put to 
the torture, so exospefated his jtoople that they flow to arms, and stoned their cruel monarch 
to dfeath. 

GYHf STJN. —The Pope who established the form of consecrating churches, and also 
ordained that godfathers and godmothers should stand for children. 
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A STORY OF THE BUCCANEERS* BURIED TREASURE 
OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


BY JOHN C. HUTCITESON, > 

AUTS&B OP “PICKED UP A.T Bill,” “OH iOAftU THU fsttEttlLDA,” ETC. 

-»♦+- 

CHAPTER XVI. 


SAM JED^OOT’S YARN. 


“ L | O-HO-HO! I shall die a-laughing! ” exclaimed another voice at 
this juncture, interrupting Sam’s terrified 'appeal to the spiri¬ 
tual powers. u Ho-ho-ho! I*>shall die a-laughing! ” 

The voice sounded like that of Tom Buliovor; but, before j I could 
look up to seo if it were really he, Sam and I, the negro cook still 
cUtelling me tightly in his frantic grasp as we rolled down the little 
declivity on to the beach below the entrance to the cave, fetched up 
against Hiram; -v^ho, onlj' just recovering from the shock he had rc- 
. ceived, was then in the act of prising from the ground, where he had 
dropped at the sight of Sam anij his banjo—still dazed with the fright 
and hardly yet knowing where he was or what had happened. 

“ My golly! ” cried Sam, thinking him another ghost. “ Lor’ sakes! 
massa.duppy, do forgib me! I’ll nebbah do so no moah, Use swau 
I’ll nebbah do so no moah! ” 

u Wa-11, I’m jiggered! ” ejaculated Hiram, on the two of us coming 
against him with a thump, nearly knocking him again off^his logs, as 
we scrambled to ours. “ What in thunder dew thic air muss moan? 
Jee-rusalom—it beats creation, it dew! ” 

Neither Sam nor I could get out a word; hut, while wo all stared, 

P out of breath and speechless with astonishment, at each other, another 
wild shout of laughter came right over our heads from within the cavS 
above,, and I heard Tom’s voice exclaiming, as before,— ^ 

u Ho-ho-ho! you’ll be the death o’ me sure, sonnies! I never seed 
sich* a go in my life! Hang it all—Charley and Hiram and you, Sambo 
—it’s onlj’’ me! Ho-ho-ho! I shall bust meself, if you go staring 
round and woolgathering like that any longer! Ho-ho-ho! this*is a 
game, and no mistake! ” 

With that, the three of us looked up, and novg saw Tgm Bullover 
standing on top of the plateau in front of the cave, with a sort of long 
white sheet or»piece of sailcloth round him, and Sam’s banjo in one banefc 
Then the real facts of tho case flashed on my mind in a moment; 
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and I could not help.joining in the carpenter’s hearty merrimeift at the 
way in which he had humbugged us all. 

Oh, Tom! ” I cried ; “ so it was you, after all ? ” 

“ Yes; ho-ho! Charley; yes, my lad. Ho-ho-ho! ” € 

“ Guess I don’t see nuthin’ to snigger over! ” growled Hiram, shame¬ 
faced at being * so readily imposed on, but he was too good a sailor to 
mind a joke agains^ himself; and the comicality of the situation strik¬ 
ing him, too, like me, he was soon laughing as loudly as Tern and I. 

Sam only needed this further secession likewise to sot him off, his 
negro nature possessing the hysterical featured of his race, and goifig 
readily from on<j extreme to the other. 

A second before he had boon paralysed with fright; now he was 
as instantly convulsed with glco. 

“My gosh!” he felled, showing his ivories as his whole face ex¬ 
panded into one big guffaw, that utterly eclipsed all our attempts at 
P merrimont. “Hoo-hoo! yah-yah*! Dat am prime, Cholly—black ghost 
fo’ whitey! Hoo-hoo* yah-yah! I’se die a-laffin’, like Tom! Black 
ghost fo’ whitoy—hoo-hoo! yah-yah! hoo-hoo! Golly ! Dat am prhxe 
fo’ suah! ” 

Sam’s negro abandon ond queer gestures, as he danced about and 
doubled himself up in his wild convulsions of mirth, were absolutely 
irresistible; and so we all roared in„concort, like a party of lunatics, 
laughing until the tears actually ran down our checks. 

“An’ how did ye}* fix the hull thing so smartty?” inquired the 
American, presently, when he was able to speak. “*Yc took me in 
finely, I guess; ye did tliet so! ” 

“ Lor’, old ship! that were easy enough, when you comes to think 
of it.” * 

■ “But, how?” persreted Hiram, as Tom broke off liis explanation to 
indulge in another laugh. “Hyar’s Sam, what was ded, alive agon 
an’ kickin’, ez my shins ken tell, I reckon! How about his hauntin’ 
the sliep an’ all tliet ? ” * 

* “ Yes, Tom,” I put in hero; ^ how was it that he wasn’t killed ? ” 
“Oh, Sam’ll explain all about his bizness,” replied Tom, laughing 
again, the ridiculous nature of the whole thing appealing strongly to 
his risible faculties. “I’ve got enough to do to tell you about my 
own ghost—the sperrit, that is, of the black man that our second-mate 
spun that yarn about yesterday arternoon.” # 

“ A-a-h! ” drawled out Hiram; “ I begins to smell a rat, I dew! ” 
“But, suah dat ’perrit wasn’t reel, hey, Mass’ Tom?” interposod 
Sam, his eyeballs starting again out of his head, as he recollected all 
the mysterious occurrences in the cave. “ Dat ’perrit wasn’t real, hey? 
1‘se take urn fo’ duppy, suah! ” 
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“No,aye durned fule!” exclaimed Hiratai indignantly; “don’t ye 
knowthet?” 

w Some people weren’t quite so wise just now,” said Tom Bullover 
dryly; “ eh, Hiram ? ” 

“ Nary mind about tliet,” growlod the American, giving Tom a dig 
in the ribs playfully. Iieavo ahead with yer yarn, or we’ll never 
git in the slack of it ’fore nightfall! ” 4 

“ Well thqpi, here’s the long* and the, short of at,” paid Tom, sitting 
down on the top of the little cliff-mound, so as to make himself as 
comfortable as possible, frhile wo stood grouped around him. “ You seo, 
now, our Dutch mate’s story about the nigger that tho^buccaneers used 
to bury with thoir treasure put me up to taking a rise out of our friend 
Sambo here, who, though ho was artful enough to play at being a 
ghost and haunt the ship, as you* fellors thought all through tho 
v’yago, was yet mortal ’frgid of them same ghostessos hissolf, as I 
well knowed! ” * . 

“ Oh, Lor 7 , Mass’ Tom, dunno say dat,’^interrupted Sam reproachfully. 
u Speak fo’ true, an 7 shame de debble! ” 

“ That’s just what I’m doing, darkey. You know I’m speaking the 
truth; and I’m suro Charley and Hiram lioro can judge for thcirsclvos, 
. from what they saw not long ago ! ” 

“ Bully for yo!” cried Hirrim, confirming Tom Bullover 7 s reference 
to himself. “Why, ye durned nigger! ye wer a’most yeller with 
frit jest now, when yo kinder thought ye seed Qno o’ them blessed 
ghostesses Tom wer a-talkin* on! ” 

This effectually shut up Sam ; and my friend the carpenter then went 
on with his account of the phenomenon we had seen. 

“ I knew 7 ,” said he, “ tliat the darkey would bo up here this arfcernoon, 
for I showed him the cave myself this mornin 7 , afore any of you 
beggars aboard the ship were up or stirring. I thought it would bo 
just a good place for him to hido in, besides preventing the skipper 
# and that brute Flinders, or any of l]io other hands, from coming spying 
round and interfering wfitli us, which, as you know—I means yotf 
Charley and Hiram—we wfished for to keep to ourselves.” 

“Ay, bo,” assented Iliram approvingly; “true enuff; yo acted 
rightly, shipmet.” 

“ So I tells Sam to rig liisself up hero* as comf’ably as he could ; and 
if he slAmld hear any footsteps cornin’ nigh tho place he was to strike 
up a toon on his banjo and frighten them away, makin’ any inquisitive 
folk think the place was haunted by the same old ghost they knew 
aboard tho ship.” * * 

“ What a capital idea! ” said I; “ how did you come to think of tt ? ** 
“ I thought of more than that, Charley,” replied Tom, with a broad 
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grin.-— 44 It wasn’t long arter I brought Sam here that I thought of 
makin’ the second ghost out of the proper black man belonging to the 
cave, that Jan Steenbock had told us on, and which you, Hiram, said 
you wouldn’t be frightened at nohow.” 

44 Stow thet,” growled Hiram, shaking his fist at Tom. 44 Carry on 
with yer yam, an* don’t mind me, old stick-in-the-mud! ” 

44 I’m carryin’ on^if you’ll only let a feller tell his story in his own 
way. You know we agreed to^come up here together this arternoon, 
and make a reg’ler up-and-down search, for the buried treasure; and 
you told me, you rec’kact, to bring a port fire, such as we had aboard, for 
to light up the glace.” 

“Thet’s right enuff,” said Hiram, “ thet’s right enuff; but, dum it 
all, heave ahead, bo! Heave ahead! ” 

44 Well then,” continued Tom, 44 1 gets this blessed jigmaree of a port 
fire from the ship; and, having done my spell at digging out the dock, 
my gang finishing work at 4 four bells,* I corn’d up here afore you and 
Charley. It were then that I ihinks of having a hit of a game with 
old Sam, while I was waitin’ for you two to join company and look for 
the treasure together, as we agreed atween us when we first tlis- 
kivered the place.” ■ 

44 And you didn’t intencl to frighten us, Tom ? ” I asked him at this 
point; 44 eh, really ? ” 

44 No, I’ll take my davy I didn’t—that is, not at first,” replied he, 
grinning in his usu^l way. t , 44 Arterwards, in course, I couldn’t help it, 
when you and our Chickopee friend here took the bait so finely.” 

44 Ah! I’ll pay you out, bo, for it,” cried Hiram, interrupting Tom, as 
I had done, 44 never you fear. I’ll pay you out, my hearty, ’fore this' 
time to-morrow come-never—both me and Cholly will tew, I guess, 
sirreo! ” 

44 Threaten’d men live long,” observed Tom, with a dry chuckle. 
44 Still, that ain’t got nothin’ to do with this here yarn. I corn’d up, 
as I were sayin’, a good half-hour aforo you; and, to spin out the time, I 
feoes round to the cave by tfio way were we first lighted on it t’other 
day, and gets inside by the hole through the broken old door where we 
entered it afore gettin’ down to this end.” 

44 And then ? ” I asked, on Tom’s pausing for a moment in his narra¬ 
tive— 44 and then ? ” 1 

44 Why, then I saw poor Sam with his hack turned towards mo, 
a-sittin’ down on that rock as wo called 4 the ghost’s pulpit,’ and playin’ 
his Jjjpssed old banjo as sweetly as you please, without thinkin’ that I 
or any one else were fvithin miles of him! So, seem’ this were a good 
ofcance for finding "whether Master Sammy, as was thought a ghost 
hisself aboard, liked ghosts as he didn’t know of, I catches up a bit o’ 
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sailcloth that was lying on the ground, wifich he’d taken up ttibre to 
sarve for his bed, and clapped this over my head and shoulders, like 
a picter my mother had in the parlour at home of 1 Samuel and the 
Witch of Endor.’ Then, I lights the port fire and gives a yell to rouse 
up flio darkie, and arter that—ho-ho! my hearties, you knows what 
happened* Ho-lio! it was as good as a play! ” • 

“Golly! Me tautyer one duppy, fo’suah, Massa Tom!” said Sam, 
after another chorus of laughter from all of us all round. “ Me taut 
yer was de debble! ” * 

• “ Not quite so bad aj that, my hearty,” mildly suggested Tom, grin¬ 
ning at the compliment. “ Still, I don’t think I made such a bad ghost 
altogether for a green hand! ” , * 

“ Don’t ye kinder think ye frit mo, bo! ” declaimed Hiram vehe¬ 
mently. “ It wer the sight o’ thet durned nigger thaar a-sottin’ an’ 
playin’* his banjo—him c^we all thought cz ded cz a coffin nail, an’ 
buried fathoms below the sea, an’ which alj on us bed b’leoved ter hov* 
haunted tho shop fur the hull v’y’go. *Ay, thef it wer) streehger, what 
ez frit me an’ made me fall all of a heap, an’ lie thaar till Cholly an’ 
the durned nigger riz me up agen by tumblin’ tliawrt my hawse! ” 

“ I think I was tho most frightened of all,” I confessed conscien¬ 
tiously, .on Hiram thus bravely acknowledging his own terror. 14 1 reall> 
for the moment believed thatl actually was looking at two real, distinct 
ghosts, or spirits—the one that of Sam, which you, Tom and Hiram, 
know I already thought I had seen beforg on hoard the ship; and the 
second apparition that of the negro slave which Mr. Stecnbock told 
us oil* But, how is it that Sam is here at all—how did he escape ? ” 

44 Let him tell his yarn in his own way, the same as I have done 
mine,” replied Tom. 44 Ax him." 

44 Now, Sam,” said 1, 44 tell us all about it.” 

44 Ay, dew,” chimed in Hiram ; 44 lire away, my old black son of a gun! ” 

44 All right, Mass’ Hiram, an’ yer, too, Cholly. I’so toll you de trute, de 
hole trute, an’ nuffin’ but de trut§, s’lielp me ! ” 

44 Carry on, you blooming old crocodile! Carry on! ” 

“ I’se specks,” Sam commenced, 44 dat yer all ’members when de cap’en 
shaie him billy-goat beard, an’ shoot dis pore niggah in cle tumjon, an’ 
r3e drop inter de bottom ob de sea, hey ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Hiram ; while I added. 44 But, how on earth did you 
manage to save your life and get on board again ? ” • 

44 Dis chile cleborer dan yer tihks,” replied Sam proudly. 44 When 
de cap’en shoot, I’se jump one side, like de Bobalink bird, an’ de bullet, 
dat he taut go troo my tumjon, go in de air. ’I’se make one big mis- , 
calkerfation, dough, fo’ my han’ mis de riggin’ when I’se stretch jap 
to catch him, an’ I’se tumble inter de water.” 
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“ Pctor Sam! ” said I. “ X our ^ ieart must have come right inij> your 
mouth, eh?” 

“Inter my mout,'sonny?” he repeated after me. “ Bress yer, it 
come up inter my mout, an’ I swaller it agen, an’ him go down agcn to 
de pit ob my tumjon l Lor 1 , Cholly, I’sc tink I wer drown fo’ su-ali^ an’ 
nebbah come up no moah, fo’ do wave come ober my head an’ ebbery- 
ting! Den, jest as I was scrape along de side ob de ship an’ wash away 
" aft in de wake astern, I catch holt ob de end ob do boom-sheet, dat was 
tow oberboard, an”clim1b on ter <Je rudder chain, where I was hang wid 
my head out ob de water till it was come dark «n’ de night grow obqr 
de sea. Den, when I tinks de cap’en drink nuff rum to get drunk, an’ 
not fo’ see me efime on board agen, I let my ole leg wash up wid do 
wave to de sill ob de stern port; an’ den, whon I looks an’ see dero was 
nobody in de cabin, I was smash 4 de glass ob de window an’ climb 
inside.” * 

4 “And then it was, I suppose,’’said I, talcing up the burden of his 
story, “ that I took your real self, as you crept through the cabin, for 
your ghost ? ” 

“ Dat troo, Cholly. Yer see me, dough, by de light tib do moon, fo' 
I take care blow out do swing lamp in cabin, dat nqbody might see 
nuffin. I’se reel glad, dough, dat I’so able f riten de cap’en an’ male© 
him tink see um duppy! ” * 

“ Wa-11,1 guess ye come out o’ thei Smart enuff,” said Hiram, with 
a hearty thump of approval that doubled up poor Sam, more effec¬ 
tually than his convulsions of laughter had previously done. “ But, 
whaar did ye manage ter stow ycrself when ye corned out e" the 
cabin ? ” 

“I’se creep along de deck, keepin’ under de leo ob dc moonlight; an’ 
don when nobody was lookin’ I go forwards an’ crawl down into do 
forepeak. Den, it was dat Mass’ Tom hyar see me.” 

“ And a pretty fine fright you gave me too! ” said that worthy, 
bursting out into anothor laugh at the recollection. “ It was the next 
mprnin’, as I went down into the sail room as wore by the forepeak, to 
fetch up a spare tops’le, when I comes across my joker here. I caught 
hold of his frizzy head at first, and thought it were a mop one of tho 
hands had forgotten below ; but when I turned niy lantern, there I seed 
Sam, whom I thought miles astern, safe and snug in old f Davy Jones’ 
locker^ Lord! shipmates, you could lia’ knocked mo down with h 
feather and club-hauled me for a nincompoop! ” 

“ Wer ye ez frit ez I wer jest now?” asked Hiram quizzingiy. “ Mind, 
quite & much gz I wer • 

“ Ayj bo,” replied Tom, “ I dessay I were, if the truth be told.’ 1 
(this pleased Hiram immensely. 
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“ TJjen, I guess I don’t see wliaar yerjerow conies in, my Jbker! ” 
he exclaimed, giving Tom a similar thump on tfie back to that 'which 
he had a' short time before bestown on Sam, a slight token of affection, 
by no means to be sneezed at. “ Why, ye wer cacklin’ like a dumed 
old* hen with one egg ’bout Cholly an’ I bein’ frit jest now, tliinkin’ 
we seed Sam’s ghostoss, whon hyar, ye sez now, ye war frit yerself the 
same at the fust sight ye seed of him! ” 

“ Ay, bo; but I wern’t going to toll you that, nefr ’bout another fright 
I had next, when the darkey and I were a-smoking* down in the fore- 
£>eak and nearly set # the ship a-firo,” said Tom knowinglj T , with a 
shrewd, expressive wink to each of us respectively in turn, before ho 
resumed his story. “ But, to go on properly with lfiy yarn from tho 
beginning, when I found Sam’s* head wasn’t a mop, but belonged to his 
real darkey self, and that he wasn’t drownded after all, why, I made 
him as snug as I could doWn below, thinking it were best for him to 
keep hid, as if the skipper saw him,on deck and knew he wore alive bo 
would be soon shooting him again, 01 ^ else ill-treating him»in the way 
ho had already done. Sam agreed to act by my advice, and I promis- 
* ing to take likn down grub and all he might want into the forepcak; 
but, bless you,^ tho contrary darkey wouldn’t act up to this arrange¬ 
ment arter a day or two.” • 

“ Dot was ’cause yei? hab forget to bring do grub,” interposed Sam, 
to explain this apparent breath*of contract on his part. “ I’se cook, an’ 
not use ter go widout my vittles fo’ nobody ! ” • 

“ How could I get below to you when we had* bad weather and the 
hatches were battened down ? ” retorted Tom Bullover, in his turn. 
“ Howsomedever, to stop nrguofying, Master Sammy, finding liimsolf 
hungry and knowing somethings of the stowage below, from having been 
in the ship on a previous voyage, he manages to work a passage 
through tho hold to the after part right under the cuddy; and from 
there my gentleman, if you please, makes his way on deck again 
through the hatchway in the captain’s cabin, not forgetting to rum¬ 
mage the steward’s pantry for provisions when lie goes by! ” m 
“ An’ mighty little grub was dere, su-ali,” put in the negro cook, 
■\yi3h great dignity. “ I’se feel mean as a pore white if *yer was ebbah 
come to my galley an’ fin’ sicli a scrubby lot tings! Dere was miffin’ 
fit fo’ a deceit culler’d pusson ter oat—dat feller Morris Jones one big 
Skunk! ” 

“ I guess yo air ’bout right,” agreed Hiram; while Tom and I signi¬ 
fied our assent likewise by nodding our heads with great unction. 
“ He’s the biggest skunk I ever v T er* shipmets ^ith afoi;o! ” 

“ Let him slide, for he don’t consaru us now,” said Tom, continuing 
the narrative of Sam’s story. “Well, you must knoiv, our # darkey 
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friendlier©, having taken f^rst to prowling about the ship for f gi*ub, 
keeps it up arterwafrls for pleesure and devarshun, thinking it a 
jolly lark to make the hands believe the old barquey was‘haunted. 
Then, ono day he gets hold of his banjo from out of Hiram’s chest in 
the fo’c’s’le, where old Chicopee really did stow it away arter he boifght 
it at the auction, o’ Sam’s traps, as he thought he did, although I per¬ 
suaded him and you Charley, too, if you remember, that the banjo had 
been left hanging up'still in the galley in the place where Sam used to 
keep it. Once, indeed, when Sam forgot to put it back arter playing 
on it in the hold, where he had taken it, I brought it up and hung it* 
on its old peg in the gAlley right afore your very eyes, Hiram! ” 

“ I recollect, Tom,” said I; “ and so, Sam used to play on it in the 
hold below, then, when we heard the mysterious music coming from 
we knew not where ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s so,” replied he. “ At first Sain touched the strings only 
flow and then, ’specially when tlip wind were blowing high, and ho 
thought that nobody wtould* liea^r the sound from the rattling of the 
ship’s timbers and all; but, when I noticed how you above on deck 
could distinguish, not only the notes of the banjo, but also the very air* 
that Sam played, and how the skipper was terrified and almost fright¬ 
ened out of his boots when he recognised the tune, which he had heard 
Sam chaunt often and often in the galley of aii evening, why, then, I 
puts up the darkey to keep on thoiife, so as to punish our brute 
of a skippgr for his cold-blooded attempt at murdering poor Sam 
—which, but for ther interposition of Providence, would have suc¬ 
ceeded ! ” 

Before Tom could proceed any further, however, consternation fell 
upon us all, as if a bombshell had burst in our irfidst; for Sam, who 
was looking the opposite way to us and could see over our heads, 
suddenly sprang upon his feet, his mouth open from oar to ear and 
his teeth chattering with fear; whilo his short woolly hair literally 
seemed to crinkle up, and stand on end. 

“ O Lor’! O Lor’! ” he exclaimed. if Look dere ! Look dere ! ” 

And there, right before ns, stood the skipper himself, snorting and 
sniffing and foaming with rage, his keen ferrety eyes piercing*' us 
through and through—so close, that his long nose almost touched me, 
and his billy-goat heard seemed ^o bristle right into my face, I being 
the nearest to him. « 1 

I felt a cold shiver run through me that froze the very marrow of 
my bones! 

Capmm Snagjgs had, pp doubt, overheard all our conversation, listen¬ 
ing quietly, hidden behind the bushes that grow up close to the entrance 
to tfie cave, until Tom’s last words proved too much for his equanimity, 
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when 4 his indignation forced him to coi^e out from his retreat. He 
was certainly in an awful rage, for he was so angry that his snarling 
voice fumed and sputtered with wrath; and if a look would have 
annihilated us, we must all have been killed on the spot. 

He was a terrible sight! 

“Oh, thet’s yer little- game, my jokers! ” he yelled nut,convulsively, 
glaring at us each in turn. “ So, thet dumed nigger ain’t dead, artor 
all, hey? ^ Snakes an’ alligators! Why, it’s a reg’lar con-spi-racy 
all round—rank mutiny, by thunder! I guess I’ll They ye all hung at 
ihe yard-arm, ev’ry man Jack of yc, fur it, ez surcv ez my name’s 
Ephraim O. Snaggs! ” 

His passion was so intense that Aye wore spellbound for the 
moment, not one of us venturing to speak or reply to his threats; 
while lie stared at us, as if lip could 1 eat # us without salt,’ as 
the saying goes, while fro remained stock still and silent before 
him. • 9 

•As for Sam, lie fairly wallowed on the gfound in terrbr, for the 
captain looked and acted like a madman. 

Hiram BaiS^s was the only one who had the pluck to open his 
mouth. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

• » 

A WARNING SHOCK, 

“ Wa-ll, I’m jiggered! ” ejaculated Hi^am, having recourse to liis 
usual favourite expression when startled or surprised at anything; 
and I'm sure he had met with many extraordinary adventures of late, 
especially on this very afternoon, before the appearance of the skipper 
on the scene, to upset the even current of his thoughts. “ Keep yer 
haar on, cap, an’ don’t make a muss about nuthin’! ” 

Captain Snaggs made a gesture as if ho were going to strike him. 

“ Yo durnod rep-tile! ” he yelled out. “ III soon knock the sass out 
o’ yc ; I will so, by thunder! ” , 

“No, ye don’t, cap; no, ye don’t,” said Hiram good-humouredly, 
putting up his fists to guard himself, but not doing so offensively. 
“ I guess two ken play at thet game, I reckon, an’ ye’d best let me 
bule; fur, I’m a quiet coon when ye stroke me down the right way, 
but a reg’la* screamer when I’m rfled, an’ mighty risky to handle, 
sirree’ez ye ken bet yer bottom dollar! ” 

“ Jee-rusalem—this air rank mutiny! ” exclaimed the skipper, start¬ 
ing back. “ Would yo hit mo, yer o>vn cap’en ? ” 

“ No, cap ; I don’t mean fur to go ez fur ez tlfet ”—replied the other, 
lowering his fists, but keeping his eye steadily on Captain Snaggs, the 
two looking at each other straight up and down—“ not if yer doesn’t 
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lay haiids on mo; but, if yei^ dow, wk/, I reckon I’ll kev to talj© my" 
own part, fur I ain’t d-goin’ to bo knocked about by no man, cap’en 
or no cap’en, ©z weWnow ashore an’ this air a free country! ”■ 

“ Snakes an’ alligators, this air a rum state o’ things! ” cried the 
skipper, sobering down a bit at this reply, as well as awed by Hiratn’s 
steadfast manner. “But, I don’t kinder wish to be at loggerheads 
' with ye, my man, fur ye hov ben a good seaman right through the 
v’y’ge, an’ I ken pasfe over yer sass, ez I don’t think ye mean any 
disrespect.” ■ 

44 Nary a cent, cap,” agreed Hiram to this ; 44 i^ary a cent o’ thet.” , 
“But ez fur tliot cTurned nigger thaar,” continued the skipper, 
foaming up with passion again on seeing Sam and Tom grinning 
together at his backing down so mildly before Hiram’s resolute 
attitude, “ I’ll hev him an’ thet scoundrel of a carpenter in irons, an’ 
tried fur conspi-racy /1 guess, when we git hack to some civilized 
port.” 

“ Better wait till ye fetch' thaqr, boss,” said Hiram drily. 44 1 guess 
we air hard an’ fast aground jest, now; an’ it ain’t no good a-talkin’ 
till ye ken do ez ycr soz; tlireat’nin’s all buskum! ” * 

“ I’ll soon show ye the rights o’ thet,” shouted Captain Snaggs, 
making a rush past Hiram te reach Sam, who drew away behind Tom, 
just beyond his grasp. 44 Only let me catch holt *on thet dumed nigger, 
an’ I’ll skin him alive.—I’ll ghost him/IVill! ” 

Hiram, however, protected the darkey, with his outstretched arm, 
thus barring the skipper’s advance; while Tom Bullover also stood up 
in front, further shielding Sam, who now spoke up for himself #iVoni 
his safe position in the rear, whither I too retreated, out of harm’s 
way. •> e 

“ Golly! Massa Cap’en,” said Sam, with a native dignity and elo¬ 
quence which I had not previously believed him to possess, “ what fur 
am yer wish ter injure a pore black man like me, dat nebbah done you 
no harm ? But fur dor impersition ob de good God abobo us all, you’d 
a-murd’red me, as yer taut yon hab dat time dat yer shoots mo, an’ I 
tumbles inter de sea ? ” 

44 Harm, ousts ye ? ” retorted Captain Snaggs. 41 Didn’t ye try to 
pizen me afore I went fur 3 e : it wer arter thet I drew a head on >9 
with my six-shootner ? ” r 

“No, Mass’ Snaggs,” answered the negro solemnly; “I’se s\yau I 
nebbah done dat ting! I’se nebbah pizen yer, nor no man. I’se only 
put one lilly bit jalap in de grub, fo* joke, ’cause yer turn mb out ob de 
galley 10 ’ nuffinj. I’se oply done it l fo* joke, I swau! ”• 

“A dumed fine joke thet, I reckon,” sneered the skipper, snorting 
andVuming with rage at the recollection! “ Why, me an’ blinders bed 
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the mullygrabs fur a week arterwards; jjh’, I guess I don’t feel^ll right 
yet! I ain’t half punched yo yet fur it, by tliunder! But, thet ain’t 
the wust by a durned sight. By yor dodrotted tomfoolery, an’ carryin* 
on with tliet scoundrel yer accomplice thaar—thet British hound, 
Ballover, I mean—yc hev so fuddled every one aboard thet yo hev caused 
tho loss of the shep an’ cargy on this air outlandish island. But, I’ll 
make yo answer fur it,—I will, by the jumpin’ Jeoliosophat! ” 

11 Ye air wrong thaar, cap,” put in Hiram'here; “yo air wrong 
thaar!” # * 

“ Wrong? who scs^I’m wrong? ” 

“ I dow r ,” replied tho other, in his sturdy fasliion, in no ways abashed 
by the question ; “ I sez ye air wrong. It warn’t Sain ez lost the ship, 
or ’cashion’d tho wrack in airy a way, nor yet yerself, cap, neither. 
It wer suinmat else.” 

“ Thunder! ” exclaimed the skipper, puzzled by this. “ What dew 
ye make it out fur to be ? ” . • 

. “ Rum, an’ not ‘ thunder,’ mister,” #t once responded Hiram, equally 
laconically. “ I guess if yo hadn’t took to raisin’ yer clbcr thet power¬ 
ful ez to sec* snakes, an’ liov the jimjams, we’d all bo now, slick oz 
clams, safe in port at Frisco! ” 

This home truth silenced the captaimfor the mbmenfc, but the next 
instant he startled fis all*with an utterly inconsequent question, 
having no rcfcrenco to wliat*hS had before been speaking of. 

“ Where hev yc stowed it ? ” 

Hiram stared at him. 

4 VI don’t mean ye,” said the skipper, dropping his eyes as if lie 
could not stand being gazed at; and I could see liis face twitching 
about in a queer manner, and his hands trembling, tho fingers turning 
and twisting together. “ I mean the nigger an’ thet other skunk 
thaar—tho white man thet’s got a blacker heart inside his carkiss than 
the nigger lioz. Whaar hov they stowed it? ” 

“Stowed wliat, cap?” inquired Hiram, humouring him, as ho now 
noticed that he was in a very excited* state. “I don’t kinder un£er- 
constubble ’zactly what yer means.” 

hThe chest o’ gold,” snorted out the skipper. “ Y<? know durnod 
Aifell what I means! ” 

“Chest o’ goold?” repeated Hirayi, astonished. “I hcvn’t seed no 
ehestf o’ goold about liyar. No such luck! ” 

“ You lio! ” roared tho captain, springing on him like a tiger, and 
throwing him down by his sudden attack, clutching poor Hiram by 
the throat so tightly as almost to "strangle kjim. “ I,saw the nigger # 
makin’ off with it, an’ thet scoundrel the carpenter; fur tho buccaneers 
told mo jest now. Lord, thaar’s tho skull rollin’ after me, with its 
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wild eyes flashiu’ fire out ot the sockets, an’ its grinnin’ teeth^-oh, 
save me! Save me 1 ” 

With that, he took to crying and sobbing like mad; and it was only 
then we realized the fact that the skipper was suffering from another 
of his fits of delirium, though it was a far worse one than any I If&d 
seen him labouring under during the voyage. Tom Bullover and Sam 
had the greatest difficulty in unclenching his hands from Hiram’s 
neck and restraining him from doing further violence, our unfortunate 
shipmate being quite black in the face and speechless for some minutes 
after our releasing him. *• « 

As for Captain Snaggs, he then went on like a raging madman; and 
it vras as much as Tom and gam could do, with my help, to tie his 
hands and legs so as to keep him quiot, he struggling furiously all the 
while witli the strength of ten men!, 

In the middle of this we heard a strange rumbling noise under our 
fbet, the ground beginning to oscillate violently, as if wo were on 
board ship \n a heavy seb.; whiley at the same time, a lot of earth and 
pieces of rock were thrown down on us from the heights above the 
little plateau where the cave was situated, and the air gi*ew thick and 
heavy and dark, similarly to what is generally omened when a severe 
thunderstorm is impending. 4 

“ Oh, Tom! ” I cried in alarm, 44 wliat^has happened? ” 

“ It’s an earthquake, I think,” ho repfied, looking frightened too. 
44 We’d better get under shelter as quickly as we can, for these stones 
are tumbling down too plentifully for pleasure! ” 

u Where can we go?” said I. “The ship’s too far off. Ohffear, 
something has just hit me on the head, and it hurts ! ” 

4< Come in here to the cave; we’ll b6 safe inside, if the bottom can 
stand all this shaking. At all events, it’ll bo better than being out in 
the open, and stand the chance of having one’s head smashed by a 
boulder from aloft! ” 

So saying, Tom disappeared within Jbho mouth of the cavern, drag¬ 
ging after him the prostrate form of the skipper, who appeared to 
have fallen asleep, overcome by the violent paroxysms of his fit, for 
he was snoring stertorially. Sam and I quickly followed Tom, wfiile 
the rear was brought up by Hiram—now pretty well recovered frotfi 
the mauling he had received at the hands of our unconscious skipper, 
the shock of the earthquake having roused up our shipmate effect^ 
ually and the continual dropping on him of the falling earth and 
stone6$#hich now began to rain down like hail, hastening his retreat. 
, 44 1 guess this* air motfe comf’able,” said lie, as soon as ho was well 
within l>ur place of shelter, now so dark and gloomy thaf we could 
barely see each other; while Sam’s colour w$s quite indistinguishable. 
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u TaMc o’ raiyen’ cats an’ dogs! Why, the airtji seems topsides down, 
an’ brickbats an’ pavin’ stones air a reg’ler caution to it! ” 

Hardly, however, had he got out these words than there can&e a 
tremendous crash of thunder, a vivid sheet of forked lightning simul¬ 
taneously illuminating the whole interior of the cavern; when, to our 
great surprise, we perceived by the bright electric glare the figure of. 
another man besides our own party—the stranger standing at the 
upper end of the cave, near the blpck of stone in the centre, where 
Sam had been seated when I had seen him playing the banjo, and 
0 Tom gave him such & fright by pretending to he a ghest. 1 

Sam, now, like the rest of us, saw this figure ^advancing in our 
direction, and believed he was* going to be treated to another visitation 
from the apparition which had terrified him previously, and which ho 
was still only half convinced was hut the creation of Tom’s erratic fancy. 

“ O Lor’, Choliy! ” ho» exclaimed, in great fright, clutching hold of 
* my hand, as I stood near him at Yhe entrance to the cave. “ Der<?s 
anudder duppy come, fo’ suah ! My*golly! \Vhat am dat^ ” 

But, before I could say anything, much to our great relief—for I felt 
almost as much terrified as he—the voice of Jan Steenbock sounded 

from out the gloomy interior in answer to his question. 

>n * 

“ It? vas moes, meh^f rents—it vas mees! ” 

41 Goodness gracious, Misjcu Steenbock! ” sung out Tom Bnllover, 
looking towards him, as the hazy figure advanced nearer and be¬ 
came more distinct, although we could not yet .actually see the second- 
mate’s face.* “ How did you get here ? ” 

U I vas hoont aftaire ze cap’en,” replied Jan, coming up close to us 
now. “He vas get j;roonk, and go mat again in ze valley beyont ze sheep, 
and I vas run aftaire hims, as*he vas run avays, and den he vas go out 
of zight in one big hole at ze top of ze hill. I vas vollow aftaire hims, 
hut den I loose hims, and ze erdquako vas come and ze toonder and 
lightning, and I vas zee yous and here I vas! ” 

“ Oh, we’ve got the skipper ftll right,” said Tom. u He nearly killed 
Hiram jest now in his frenzy; hut wo’ve tied him up with a lastiing 
r<jund his arms and legs, so that he can’t get away and come to no harm 
till he’s all serene again. I’m a-sitting on him now to keep him down; 
as, though lie’s sleepin’, he tries to start up on us every minute. By 
. Jingo! thdfce he goes again! ” * 

“be vas bat mans,” observed Jan Steenbock, helping to hold*down the 
struggling skipper, whose fits of delirium came back still’every now and 
again. “ He vas vool of mischiefs and ze rhoom! Joost now, ho vas 
zink dat he vas talk to ze boocaner cap’en, }tnd dat he vas show him 
dat dreazure dat vas accurst, and he vas zink ho vinds it, ancW.at*I vas 
shteal hims avay.” 
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u I’m^jiggered!” ejaculated ^Hiram, in surprise. w Why, he cOnftd up 
hyar an’ goes fur me to throttle ,mo, sayin’ oz how I had taken the 
dumed treasure tewf I guess I only wish we could sot eyes on it! ” 

“ Bettaire not, mino fronts, bettaire not zee it never no mores,” s$id 
Jan, solemnly shaking his head in the dim light. “ It vas accurst, as 

I vas tell yous, by ze bloot of ze schlabe dat vas kill by ze Sbaniards! 

It vas only bringt bat look to ze beeples dat vas touch hirns. Bettaire 
not, mein front, nevaire!” 4 # «. 

44 I ain’t got no skear ’bout thet,” replied Hiram, with a defiant laugh. 

II Guess, we air qj.1 on us pretty wa-11 season’d to them ghostessos by* 

this time, both aboard ship an’ ashoro, an’ I don’t care a cuss fur the 
hull bilin’ on them, I reckon! ” P , 

44 Shtop!—listen! ”—whispered Jau Stconhock, in his deep, improssivo 
voice, as another vivic^ of lightning lit up the cave for a brief 
instant, making it all the darker afterwards., This was followed by a 
second crashing peal of thunder, as if the very heavens were coming 
down, rattlfog about out* ears; and then, the ground heaved up be¬ 
neath our feet violently, with its former jerky motion.— 44 Ze sbirrits of 
evil vas valk abroat in ze shtorm.” 

Even as ho* spoke, his solemn tonos sending a thriE through my 
heart, there came a'still more violent shock of earthquake, which was 
succeeded by a tremendous grinding, thumping noise from the back of 
the cave ; and then, all of a sudden, a large black body bounded past us 
through the 4 -entrance close to, where we stood. This knocked us all 
down flat on our backs by the wind it made in its passage out, and, 
finally, wo could hear it, a second later, plunge into the sea below at 
the foot of the declivity. 

44 Bress de Lor’! ” ejaculated Sam, \tl greater terror than ever. 

44 Dere’s de duppy, fo’ suah ! Hole on ter me, Cholly! Hole on! I’so 
mighty ’fraid! Hole on ter me, for do Lor’s sake, sonny! ” 

CHAPTER SVm. 

TUB JUDGMENT OF FATE. 

We were all speechless, and could see nothing as wo scrambled to our^ 
feet in tlio darkness, for the cave was now filled with a thick dust, that 

nearly suffocated us. as well as blinded us—filling our eyes, ahd mouths,, 

# 

and nostrils. 

* Presently, the dust settled down; and then we found that tho 
cavern > 19 §s no longer dark, for the .crash that had so^ startled us at 
fyL’st was occasioned by a ffortion of the roof breaking away, which lot 
in thqdaylight from above, right immediately over tho big rack in the 
centre that Tom had called 4 the pulpit.’ 
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The* rock, however, had disappeared, {pad this was doubtless the 
mysterious body that had rushed by us through the mouth of the cave, 
so frightening Sam. * 

Ijjit, something more surprising still had happened. 

The earthquake, in rending the rock, had upheaved all the earth 
around it, and there beneath, in a large cavity, was a # collectiott of old 
oaken chests, bound round apparently with heavy clamps of iron, 
similar to those used by our forefathers a couple of centuries ago for 
the storage of their goods and chattels—boxes that could defy alike 
the ravages of age adfl the ordinary wear and # tear of time, the car¬ 
penters and builders of bygone days making things to last, and not 
merely to sell, as In modern years! • 

u Hooray! ” cried Hiram, springing towards one of the chests, which 
had been crushed open a piece of detaclied.roek from the roof of- 
the cave, thus disclosing te view a lot of glittering ingots of gold, with 
a crucifix and some little images of the same precious metal, like tho % 
Madonna figure we had first discovered. il Hyar’s the boocaneer tree- 
sea*, I guess, at last! ” 

11 1 vas mooch sorry,” said Jan Steenbock, shaking liis head solemnly, 
as we gathered* round the hole, eagerly inspecting its contents, when 
we upt-iced that thero^wero seven or eight*of the large chests within 
the cavity, besides the brokon # ope and a number of smaller ones, along 
with pieces of armour and a collection of old guns and pistols all 
heaped up together. “ I vas mooch soniy. It ^as bringt hs bat look, 
•liko^it did to ze schgooners, and Cap’en Shackson, and all zc crew of ze 
sheep'I vas zail in bofores! ” 

“ Why, old hoss,pasted Hiram, all excitement, u I guess wo air all 
friends hyar, an’ ’ll go share an’ share alike; so thaar’s no fear on a muss 
happenin’ atween us, like thaar wer with ye an’ them durned cut-throat 
Spaniards. Why shu’d it bripg us bad luck, hey ? ” 

M I vas avraid of ze curse,” replied the other. “ It vas hoonted mit 
bloot, and vas bringt harm to every ones! I vill not touch it moinsolfs 
—no, nevairo!” # * 

“ Guess I will, though,” retorted Hiram. “ I ain’t afeard o’ no nigger 
ez was buried two hundred year ago; no, nor on his ghostess neither. 
■\$hat say ye, Sam, consarnin’ this brother darkey o’ youm ? ” 

# “ Golly, Massa Hiram! ” said Sam,* grinning from ear to ear at the 
sight of the gold. u 1'se tink I’se bab claim to de lot, if it am belong to 
de nigger family. Ho-ho-ho! ” 

With that we all laughed; whereupon the skipper, whom we had for¬ 
gotten for the moment, made a movement where ho still lay on the floor < 
of the cave by the entrance, opening his eyes*and*trying fd get up* which, 
of course, he was unable tq do, from our having tied his legs together. 
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“ Hilfo l ” he called out. ^ Wha'ar ami?” 

His voice now was quite rational, and on Tom going up to him, he 
found that the delirium had left him, and that he was quite sober and 
in his senses again, so he unloosed him, helping him on to his feet* 
Strange to say, Captain Snaggs did not utter a word about finding 
himself tied, nor did he seem in any way surprised at being there 
amongst us. He was not angry either a bit now! 

He simply walked up to where we stood; and,*looking down at the 
hole with the chesls piled up in it, as if following out a concentrated 
train of thought which had been simmering in his brain before his* 
fit, exclaimed,— 

“ Thaar it air, jest ez I tojd ye an^ the buccaner cap’n told mo. 
Thaar it air all right, I reckon; an’ now we must see about gettin’ it 
down to the shep.” 9 m 

This staggered us somewhat; but, Tom pullover thought it best to 
Rumour him. • 

“ Hownvould you lik^it took down to the shore, cap’en ? ” he asked 
deferentially. “ Shall I go and fetch some of the hands, sir ? ” 

tfi Yes, I guess thefc’ll bo the best plan,” replied CaptgRn Snaggs, as 
easy a syou please, and as if only talking about some ordinary thing, 
and he were giving his i&ual orders. “ Wait a minnit, thoqgh. I 
guess I’ll come with ye ez soon as I’ve toted uj?the hull lot, fur thaar 
ain’t no fear of any coon walkin’ off 'mtli the plunder while we’re 
away, an’ I "wants to see how ^he shep’s gettin’ on. I reckon she ought 
to be pretty near afloat by now.” . p 

There seemed a method in his madness, even if lie were yet^mad, 
for he carefully jotted down the number of the chests in his pocket-book; 
and then, turning away as composedly as possible, he made his way 
down to the beach by our old path,—just as if he had been in the 
liahit of going that way every day of his life, and it was quite familiar 
to him. 

u Come on, men! ” cried he. “ Follo # w me! ” 

So, down we all tramped aftdV him in single file to the shore, where 
we found a stranger thing had happened since our long absence, 
which, long as it seemed from the series of occurrences that had 
happened, the one succeeding the other ip rapid succession, was not lorfg 
in reality. 

However, it appeared months since wo had left the ships for, in the 
short space of time, comparatively speaking, that we had been away, all 
around her had been altered, and she more than anything. 

• Instead of her being high and dry ashore, with her bows up in the 
air between thfe two hillocks where they had been wodgqd, there she 
was now afloat, placidly riding on the smooth waters of the harbour by 
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her anchors, which had been laid out, it may # be renjombored, the morn¬ 
ing after she stranded. 

This was a far more providential circumstance than our finding thS 
treasure; for even Mr. Steenbock, sanguine as he had been at first when ho 
suggested digging the dock under her, had begun to have foars of our 
eventually getting her off" again into her native element~the operation 
taking longer than ho had expected, for the water tho last had pene¬ 
trated through tho coficr-dam, tln^ preventing the men from digging 
out tho after part of the trench under the keel piece, between the m^in 
and mizzen-chains. * 

Now, through the effects of the earthquake, wo wjro lortunate]y 
saved all further trouble on this score. • • 

The skipper did not appear tho least surprised at this, displaying the 
same nonchalenco as ho did when gating down into tho cavity where 
tho buccaneers’ gold was stowed—as if he had dreamt it all beforehand 
and everything was turning out exactly according to the sequence of 
his decani l * 

Al wc got nearer wc saw that a lot of the men were' grouped about 
tho shore, collecting a lot of stray gear, which they were taking off to 
the ship in the jolly-boat; so, calling to these, Captain Snaggs asked 
t where l^lr. Flinders was.^ 

“ He’s gone aboard had,” sayl # one of the hands, with a snigger, 
whereat they all laugliod. “ He don’t feel all right this arternoon, sir, 
an’ he went into his cabin afore tho ship floated.” . 

“ I guess, then, we’d hotter go aboard, too,” replied the skipper, quite 
quiet lilce. 11 It’s gctfcin’ late now, an’ we’ll break off* work till to¬ 
morrow. We’ll then, see about gcttin’.the sticks up on her agen, 
and tho stores in the hold ; fur. I means to sail out of this hyar harbour 
afore the end of the week ! ” 

Tho men gave a hearty hurrah at tills, as if the idea pleased them, 
as they were quite sick of the place by this time; and the skipper 
w therefore ordered Jan Steenbock and Tom, with Hiram, Sam, and me, to 
come off with him in the boat, telling us when we presently go? 
aboard not to mention about the treasure to any one yet^ as it might 
prevent the men working and rigging the ship so as to get her ready 
for sea. * 

This wc promised to do, keeping ourVord easily enough, as wc did 
not find* it difficult to hold our tongues in the matter, considering the 
lot there was for all hands to talk about concerning Sam’s restoration 
to life, after being supposed dead go long. Several of the hands 
though, persisted that they knew all about this all along, and had not 
been taken in»by the ghost business; but this was all brag onrfbhcir 
part, for I am sure they thoroughly believed in it at the time, just the 
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same as Morris Jones and Hiram and I did*—only Tom beiijg in fcho 
secret from first to'last. 

- In the course of the next four days, all the hands woi ting with a 
will, even more energetically than they had done whan dismantling 
her, the Denver City had her rigging up all ataunto again, wfth her 
graceful yards crossed, and most of her cargo on board, ready to sail. 

During this time, the skippor had said not a word about the treasure, 
nor did he speak of pending up any one to fetch it; and so, as none of 
us had been back to the cavo since leaving it with the captain, after 
tfie earthquake and our discovery of the cdoiV, Hiram and Tom, vjtli 
Sam and I, stole away late on the afternoon of the fourth day to see 
whether the tioxes were all right,—>Tan Stccnbock being the only one 
of the original party present when it was found who did not accom¬ 
pany u&; but ho said he knew^it would be unlucky for him, at all 
events, and he preferred stopping away. \ 

So it was that only we four -went, though Jan came part of the way 
withrns from the ship, sitting down by the spring which had been 
the haunt of the doves to await our return. # 

Jan did not have to remain there long alone. % 

No sooner had wo got to the cave than wc found that the treacherous 
skipper had anticipated and outrcachcd us; for, from the hurried look 
we took, wo could sec that every single chest and box had been re¬ 
moved and were probably now stored in the captain’s own cabin. No 
doubt, by-and-by, he would swear that wo had no hand in finding 
tnem, and, of course, were not entitled to any share in the proceeds 
from the treasure! + * 

This was a pretty state of things, each and all of us thought; and, 
boiling with indignation, wo rushed back to Jan to tell him the news. 
But, wo met with but sorry sympathy from him. 

“ You vas mooch bettaire off,” he said stolidly — u mooch heltaiio oil 
initout zg accursed stoof! It vas bringt harm to Cap’on Sliack&on, and 
550 crew of zo schgoouors dat I vas in ; and, markt mine vorls, It vas 
* bringt harms to Cap’cn ShnUggs, as zertain as I vas here and dere! ” 

“ I’m dumed, though, if I don’t make him suffer fur it, if he don’t 
shell out! M cried Hiram hotly, as we all resumed the pa^h back to 
the shore, much more quickly than )vo had gone up to the cave.-* * I’ll 
give him goss! ” 

“ ^Ie vill meet his va*c vrom elsevere,” said Jan Steonbock solemnly, 
hurrying‘after us, for Hiram and Tom seemed all eagerness to tackle 
the skipper at once, and I trotted close after them. 11 Zo shirit ob zo 
dreazure vill hoont him, and poonish him in ze end! ” 

And, inciodible tis my htovy may seem, quite unwittingly, Jan be* 
came a true prophet, as what occurred subsequently will show* 
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Wherf we got to the shore, we found that the* ship had her boats 
hoisted in, and her anchor weighed; while the ^topsails were cast 
loose, showing that she was ready to sail at a moment’s notice. 

What concerned us most, though, was that we could see no means 
for getting on board ; for the dinghy in which we had landed was tow¬ 
ing astern by its painter, and thus all communication cut off with tho 
shore. 

“ Denver Gity , ahoy! ” shouted cut Hiram, putting bis hands to his 
mouth for an improvised speaking trumpet. ii Send a boat to take*us 
olf! ” * > 

Captain Snaggs at once jumped up on the taffrail *on our hailing 
her. * -• ? • 

“Not one o’ ye durned cusses comes aboard my shep agon, if I 
knows it! ” he yelled back lordly. “ Ye wont^ashcro o’ yer own accord, 
an’ thaar ye shell stop, by thunder! ” 

“ Yo durned thief! ” cried Hiram, mad with^rage at the villain for 
thus cheating us, and abandoning us to our fate there on that lone 
desert }slo. “ VJhaar’s our trecsor ? ” 

“ Guess ye’re ravin’, man,” bawled Captain Snaggs; and then, afe 
if this ended tho "colloquy, lie sang out to the hands forward to “ Hoist 
away!”* * 

Wo then noticed a slight commotion on board, as if some of our 
shipmates rebelled at the idea of leaving us thus behind, while they 
sailed homeward; hut this intervention on our behalf was futile, for 
tin skipper brandished his revolver, us we could easily see from tho top 
of the cliff, to which we had now climbed, in order to make our voices 
better beard on board, ,and after momentary pause the sails were let 
drop and hauled out, and the vessel began to make her way out of tho 
bay. The captain then called^out to us, as if in bragging malice, “ I’ve 
got ev’ry durned chest aboard! D’ye haar ? Flinders an’ I brought 
’em down to tho beach last night when yo wer all caulkin’; an’ I guess 
. ye air pretty well chiselled at lasti—thet’s quits fur the nigger’s ghost, 
an’ yer mutiny, an’ all! Itockon I’ve paid ye all out in full, ye dumeci 
skollywaga! ” 

Tlioso were the last worcls, in all human probability, that Captain 
Snaggs ever uttered in this mortal life." 

There had bfien slight rumblings underground all tho morning of 
that day, as if nature were warning us of further volcanic distui*bance 
throughout the Galapagian archipelago; and now, of a sudden, an 
immense tidal wayp, that seemed sixty feet high at the least, rolled 
into the little harbour like a huge wall, filling up the opening be¬ 
tween the cliffs on either hand up to their Very ‘tops, caiiie BWf&pifcg 
inward from the outside sea. > 
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The next instantjbbe Denver City , with all on board her, disappeared, 
the wave sweeping back outwards with its prey, leaving the bottom of 
the harbour bare for over a mile, where all previously had been deep 
water. 

c 

The sea came back once more, though the tidal wave was not so high 
as before. 

And still once again —ebb and flow, ebb and flow 

It was awful l 

CHAPTER' XIX. * 

IlESCUED. . 

We five—Jan Steenbock, Toni Bulloter, Hiram, Sam Jedfoot, and lastly, 
though by no means least, myself—sole, solitary survivors of the awful 
catastrophe that hi*d swallowed? up our # comrades, stood on the clift 
above the yawning chasm, watching the tidal wave that still ebbed 
and flowed in diminishing volume at each reflux. 

This it continued to do for a full half-hour afterwards, when the sea 
returned to its normal state, welling up tranquilly oji the beach, and 
quickly washing away all traces of the recent convulsion of nature, 
as if nothing had happened—only that a sort of sobbing moan seemed 
to come from the water every now and then jt spasmodic intervals, as 
if the spirits of the deep were lamenting over the mischief and 
destruction they had wrought! 

We stopped there on the cliff without speaking until it was close on 
sunset. 

Our hearts were too full to express the various thoughts that coursed 
through our minds; and there wo remained, sjlent and still, as if we 
five wore dumb. 

Tom Pullover was the first to speak. 

“ Come, boys,” he said, when tho sun*s lower limb was just dipping 
into the sea, leaving a solitary pathway of light across the main, 
while all the rest of the sea became gradually darker, as well as thq 
^heavens overhead, telling us that the evening was beginning to close 
in. “ Com$, Mr. Stecnbock and you fellows, we’d host go hack to tho 
cave for the night, so as to be out of the‘damp air. Besides, it won’t 
be so lonesome like as it is her©! ” * 

“ Ay, bo,” acquiesced Hiram. “ Thaar’s Sam’s old shil thaar, wjhich 
’ll stfrve us fur a bed anyhow.” 18 

<c Dat so,” chimed in the darkey. “ I’se belly comf able dere till 
Mass’ Tom friten me wid duppy. I’sc got some gyub dero, too; an’ we 
can light fire an’ boil coffee in pannikin, which I bring ashore wid 
ftie from ship.” ** T * 

“ Bully for ye! ” cried Hiram^ wakiag up again to the practical 
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realities of life at the thought of oating, jmd realizing that he was 
hungry, not having, like, indeed, all of us, tasted anything since the 
morning, the events of the day having made us forget our ordinary 
meal-time. “ I guess I could pick a bit if I’d anythin’ to fix atween 
my teeth! ” 

11 Golly! don’t you fret, massa,” said Sam cheerfully,*in response to 
this hint, leading the way towards his whilom retreat. “ I’se hab a 
good hunk qj) salt pork stow away,dere^ an' liard tack ; too ! ” 

“ Why, what made you think of getting provisions up there for t ? ” 
deserved I, laughing, bding rather surprised at Jiis precaution, when 
every one else had been taken up with the treasure, ai^d believed that 
we were on the point of leaving •the island for good and all. u Were 
you going to give a party, Sam ? ” 

“ I’se make do preparations fo' • ’mergences, ,Cholly,” ho replied 
gravely. ‘ “ Nobuddy know avhat happen, an’ dere’s miffin’ like bein’ 
small ob de grub! ” 

uV Tbet’s true enuff, an’ good sound doctrine. f)on’t ye kinder think 
so, mister ? ” • 

Janfeteonbock, to whom this question was addressed, made no reply*; 
but, as he got upland followed Sam, Hiram took this for his answer, 

, and followed too, tlio five of us entering the cave one after another in 
single file. ^ § 

Here, we found that, from its position on the higher ground, the 
tidal wave had not affected any damage, the only alteration Being that 
mqde by tho first shock of earthquake, causing the crack across tho 
upper end, which had dislodged the stone in the centre, and disclosed 
the buccaneers’ treasure. So then, on Sana’s producing a good big piece 
of salt junk, with some ship’s biscuit, which he had wrapped up in 
a yellow bandana handkerchief and stowed away ir. one comer under 
his sailcloth, w r e all imitated, the American, and ‘put our teeth 
through’ the unexpected food, finding ourselves, now that we had 
something to oat before us, with better appetites than might have been 
thought possible after what we had gono through. * 

Sailors, though, do not trouble themselves much over things that 
have happened, looking out*more for those to come! 

The next day, it seemed very strange, to wake up and find ourselves 
alone there, especially after the stirring time wo had recently, with 
the disgflvcry of the treasure, and getting^ tho ship afloat, and all; so, 
.when we crawled out of the cave and went down to the beach, we five 
forlorn fellows felt more melancholy than can bo readily imagined 
at seeing this bare and desolate, and hearing no Sound but that of our 
own sad voices*. 

Jan Stcenbock, whose plage it was naturally to be our loader, now 
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once more reinstated himself in our good opinion, showing hiigself to 
be the sensible man that he*always was, despite the fact of his having 
hitherto been more Respondent than any of us. 

11 My mans,” said ho bravely, turning his back on the beach and 
away from the treacherous, smiling sea, tl we moost not give vays to 
bat toughts and tings! Let us go inlands and do zometing dat vill 1 
make us dink of zometing else! We vill go oop to dat blace vere zo 
groond vas blanted mit tings bedwoen zo hills, and zee if vre can zoe 
any bodatocs or bananos vor to eat; vor, as mein fient Sambo heio 
zays, it vas gQot to look after ze grub, vor we hab no sheeps now to 
supply us mit provisions! ” 

This was sound advice, \yhich we 0 immediately acted on, our little 
quintet abandoning tlio shoio, and following our leader again up tlio cliff 
to the old deserted plantation. Tl\it>, it may bo remembered, Tom and 
Hiram and I had first lighted on in our q'pest for the treasure before 
1 we discovered the cave, but wo now found out that Jan Stocnbock had 
boen previously acquainted with it from being formeilv on the island 

H*ro wo made a camp, bringing Sam’s sailcloth fiom the carve, with 
a tin pot and other mess gear he had stowed aw a v for liis o\£n use 
when in hiding there, and no one knew save Tom Jhilkrver that he 
was anything but a ghost; and thenceforward, by the help of the tor¬ 
toises, whose flesh we fibred on, with an occasional wild hog, wfien we 
wero lucky enough to ratcli one, our meat diet being vailed with the 
various tropical vegetables which we found in the valley in profusion, 
here wo lived untit tlio rainy season came on, when wo went back 
again to the ca\o for shelter. ** * 

It must not be thought, though, that our time w T as entirely spent 
in eating, or in devices how 7 we should procure lood, notwithstanding 
that this was the principal caro of our solitary desert island life, like 
ns in the case of most Shipwrecked marimrs. 

No, w r e bad a greater purpose than this. 

It was the hope of escaping from our dismal exile, through the heJp 
qjF some coasting vessel bound? up or down the Pacific, or to poit» with¬ 
in the Gulf of Panama; and, in order to observe such passing oaft we 
erected a sigftal station on the top of Mount Chalmers, and took*it in 
turns to keep w-atch there tnroughout tho day, with a bonfire hard f Dy, 
icady to bo kindled the momenta sail was sighted. 

Alas, our watch for weeks was in vain! 

Sometimes we would seo a ship in tho distance, hn+ sho was 
generally too far off to *notico us; and our hearts w r ould sink again 
to utter despondency when this* occurred, moro thin when wo never 
noticed any gail at qjl, oij our seeing her gradually njelting aw r ay, 
until she would be finally lo^t in Iho mists of the sea and air. 
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At la^, however, one morning, about six*months or so after"*the 
loss of the Denver City —I’m sure I cannot tell the precise date, for 
we began tfien to forget even the passage of time—Tom Bullover, whq 
was on the look-out, came rushing down the sloping side of the cliff 
like a® madman, covering yards with each leap and bound he took in 
his rapid descent, looking as if he were flying. . 

“ A sail! a sail! ” he shouted, as soon as he got near. M There’s a 
ship in sight, and she’s just entering the bay! ” * 

u Vere ?—vero ? ” cried Jan Steenbock, (Squally excited? running to meet a 
h?*n. “ A sheep ? You was mat,.mein pore vellow,—you vas mat! 

“ Jee-rusalem—no, ho aint! ” exclaimed Hiram, Vho, standing on the 
summit of the little mound by tho entrance to tho <fcave, could soo 

j , 7 

further out to sea than Jan from below. “ Tom’s all right. Hooray! 
It’s a shop sure onuff, an’ she’s now tamin’ the p’int on the starboard 
side over tliaar! ” 9 * > 

3 

•With that we all looked now in this direction; and, oh, the blessed . 
sight! There, as Hiram said, was a ycssol under full sail rounding 
the opposite cliff and coming into the bay! 

“ My golty! I'shell bust—I’so so glad! ” cried poor Sam, dancing, and 
shouting,' and laughing, and crying, all in one breath. “Bress de Lor* ! 
Bress de Lor’! ” 

What 1 and tho rest <5id to express our joy Tender the circumstances 
it would be impossible to tell ;°btit I am pretty sure wo were quite as 
extravagant in our actions and demeanour as the negro,-r-if not so 
hearty in our recognition of the all wise Providence that had sent this 
ship ‘Jcour rescue! 

There is little more to add. 

The vessel soon cast anchor inidie bay'*; and on her lowering a boat 
and reaching the beach where, as may bo supposed, we eagerly 
awaited its coming, we found out that she was a whaler, full of oil 
and homeward bound to San Francisco, her captain putting in at 
Abingdon Island for fresh water and vegetables, as some of his crew 
were suffering from scurvy, and they had run short of all tinned meat 
on board, having only salt provisions left. 

We were thus able to mutually accommodate each other, Hiram, and 
Sain, and Tom Bullover soon fetching a big store of green stuff from 
our plantation in tho valley, besides searing a batch of tortoises for the 
men iif the boat to kill and tako on board; while Jan Steenbock and I 
went with the whaler’s captain to point out our water spripg near the 
cove, where tho doves’ grove used to be, the stream from the hills still 
finding its way ddwn thero to the sdh below, although tho little lake, 
or pool, had become dried up by tho accumulation of sand and the trees 
all disappeared. 
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In return for these welcome supplies, the captain of the^whaler 
gladly agreed to grtfa ns all a free passage to 4 Frisco *; although, as 
kneed hardly tell, lie would have willingly done this without any such 
consideration at all, after hearing our stor# and being made acquainted 
with the strange and awful catastrophe that had befallen our ill$ated 
ship* e 

But we were not altogether destitute. 

Our good fortune,"iflong in coming, smiled on us at the last; for, the 
very morning of our departure from the island, a week after the 
whaler’s arrival, the captain remaining a few days longer than to 
first intended in ordeV to allow his sick hands to recover, Hiram, while 
routing out our'few traps left in the cave to take on board with us, 
found, much to Jan Steonbock’s regret,—the second-mate saying it 
would bring us ill-luck again,—one of the little chests containing the 
buccaneers’ treasure, whicii Captain Snaggs'Jiad left unwittingly behind 
' him when he and Mr. Flinders cleared off with the rest, which they 
thought the ontire lot. «• « 

T£e box contained a number of gold ingots and silver dollars, w*hicli 
the whaler captain said were worth * a heap of money,’ tis he expressed 
it, though ho would not tako a penny of it for himself v 

The whaler skipper was an honest man, for ho told Hiram Bangs and 
Tom, who tried to press, a certain portfon of the treasure on him as 
his duo, that it all rightfully belonge'd*io us, and that he should con¬ 
sider himself a pitiful scoundrel if ho took advantage of our misfortunes! 

There—could anything he nobler than that ? 

“ Guess not,” said Hiram; and, so wo all agreed! ** 9 

We had a capital voyage to San Francisco from the island, which 
we were glad enough to lose* sight erf, with its *lava cliffs and cactus 
plants, and other strange belongings in the animal and vegetable world, 
and, above all, its sad memories and associations in other ways to us ; 
and no more happy sailors ever landed from board ship than we five 
did who set foot ashore in the * Golden State,’ as California is called, 
some three odd summers ago. * 

The whaler captain sold our treasure for us and divided the proceeds 
—I, though oxly a boy, being given by the others a fourth share, Just 
as if I had been a man—Jan Sfceenbock refusing to touch any. 

Mine when realized amounted to over £400, a sum ^vliich, if not 
quite enough to set one up in life and enable one to stop working, was 
still 4 not to. be sneezed at/ as Tom Bullover remarked to me con¬ 
fidentially, as wo made our way eastwards from San Francisco towards 
New York, by the Union Pacific lino, a month or so afterwards. 

Hiram remained behind in California, saying he had gone through 
enough tailoring, and intended trying something in the farming or 
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mining line. But Tom, and Jan Steenboctc, and I, with our ofd friend 
Sam, stuck together to the end, taking ship at New York for Liverpool, 
whore we touched English ground again, just a^ar almost to a .day 
from the time we started*on our ill-starred voyage in the poor Denver 
City . 

All of us still see each other now and again, even Hiram meeting us 
sometimes, when he ships in a liner and comes 4 across the herring 
pond,* having soon got tired of a life ashore ; b and our general rendez¬ 
vous is a*little shop kept by Sam Jedfoot, who has ^married a wife, and 
, supplies goods in the ship ckandling line to vessels # outward bcfund—• 
the darkey having a large acquaintance amoAgst stewards and such 
gentry who have the purchasing of the same, arid being a general 
favourite with all this class of men, save and excepting Welshmen, 
whom he detests most heartily, somehow or other! 

I ajn now a grown-up bailor, too, like r fom ^Bullover, and he and I 
. always sail together in the same Ahip, being called the 4 two insepa¬ 
rables * by tbc brokers, for one of Us jvill # nev*r sign articles for a new 
vessel unless the other goes; and when we come off a voyage a^d land 
at LiverpooJ*old tqwn, as frequently is the case, no sooner do we ^step 
ashoro, at the Prince’s landing stago or in the docks, as may happen, 
than we * make tracks,’ to use Hiram Bang’s Yankee lingo, for Sam 
Jedffoot’s all-sorts ship hard by in Water Street. 

Here, 4 you may bet your befttom dollar,’ adopting Hiram’s favourite 
phrase again, we are always warmly welcomed by our old friend, the 
whilom darkey cook of the lost Denver *Cit,y , whoso wife also greets us 
‘cofdiilly whenever wo drop in to visit her 4 good man,’ as she calls 
him. 

They aro a happy couple %nd mudh attached, though differing in 
colour; and, of an evening, after the hearty spread which Sam insists 
invariably on preparing for our enjoyment—to show us that he has not 
lost practice in his culinary profession, I believe, as well as from his 
innate sense of hospitality—the ex-cook will, as regularly as he was ac¬ 
customed to do on board ship inliis cabeose towards the end of the second 
dog-watch, when the hands were allowed to skylark and divert them¬ 
selves, take up his banjo, the same that he brought «homo with him 
drom Abingdon Island. 

The tune lie always plays,*the sjng he always sings, is that well- 
• rem^mberect ono which none of us, his shipmates, can ever forget, 1 
bringing back as it does with its plaintive refrain every incident of 
our memorable passage across the Atlantic and round Cape Horn— 
ay, and all the way up the Pacific.* It is full of the Galapagos Isles,^ 
our past life, so pregnant with its strange^ perils and weird sur¬ 
roundings* and ending in such a terrible catastrophe 
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u Oh, down in Alabama, 'fore I wer sot free, 

I lubbed a p’ooty jailer gal, an* t’ouglit dat she lubbed me 5 
Bat she am proob unconstant, an’ leff me hyar to tell * 

How my pore hart am breakin’ far dat croo-el Nancy Bell! ” 

< * 

Sam’s wife, too, although she isn’t a 1 yaller gal,’ but, on the con¬ 
trary, as white as he is black, and Tom Bullover and I, with Hiram 
or Jan Stoenbock—should either or both happen likewise to be ashore 
in Liverpool, and with-us, of course, at the time—all as regularly and 
unfailingly on such occasions join in the same old chorus— 

" lien cheer up, .Sam! don’t lot yer Bperrits go down; * 

Dere’s many a gal dat ^on knows wal am waitin’ fur you in de town! ” 

* • 

—The ditty always as invariably winds up with the selfsame sharp 
twang of the chords of the banjo at the end of the last bar, that Sam 
used to give in the old tjme Ipng ago,,when sitting "in the galley of tho 
poor old Denver City . 

Ponk-a-tink-a-tong-tang-p-lang ! w I can hear it now. 

I shall never forget th&t tunc—fio, never—brimful as it is with the 
memory of our ill-fated ship and of “ Tiir Black Max’s Giiost ! ” 


The Kxr> 
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THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, 

SEVENTEEN YEARS. AND FOUR MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONG 
THE DYAltS OF BORNEO.* 

BY JAMES G1U3EN WOOD." 

• CHAPTER XII. (< continued .) 

• 

>TV/TY first impulse after finding tl*e pearls was to put igto force my very simple 
stratagem—so simple and apparent that it would bo an insult to the reader’s 
understanding to enter further into any explanation than lo say that he is quite right 
in his surmise that it wa$ merely to introduce ong of my pearls into my washing-tub, 
and make believe I had foujtd it there in the regular manner. Upon reflection, 
however, it seemed that I had better not act too hurriedly over tho business.* Had 
the driver, like the governor of the istoi^d, bffen a Sea Dyak, it would not have 
made the least difference had I made my tremendous discovery within tho very 
first tour of my being at work. It is a great chance if a Sea Dyak Vould have 
dreamt of any sort of trick ; but the driver of our gang was not a Sea Dyak, but a 
Malay, and of aW people on the face of tho earth there are none more suspicious, 
and treacherous, and cunning. And I don't say this because the individual who is 
chiefly responsible for lining sol me roving was » Malay. I owe her no grudge. On 
tbe contrary, I have a strong belie? fliat she—tho old lady whom Bill Jupp and myself 
encountered in the brickmakor’s shed, of course I mean—was by many degrees tho 
best specimen 6f her nation 1 ever met. Blit, after all, she could be scarcely called 
j^Mah^, having spent nearly the space of an ordinary life among civilized folks. 

The more I thought about it the less feasible seemed tho plan of secreting and 
recovering one of my pearls the very next # morning. It would certainly bo better 
to wait for a week—a month—tlitee months even—than spoil my excellent chanco 
by over-eagerness. True, I should meanwhile have to endure the odious labour 
already described, bflt I had so doubt that tho certain prospect of being presently 
released from it would make it endurable ; indeed, strange as it may appear, even 
the lew hours I had already passed at tho nasty place had sufficiently familiarised 
mo with its odours that I could at "least breathe without continually retching and 
shuddering. Before I went to bed, therefore, I stamped my treasure intcethe floor 
of my hut, and resolved to wake with a stout heart for the ordeal before me. * 
* And truly I needed afctout heart, and a strong storadbh, to bear up against 
tlie terrors of the work which the^following day found me engaged in. But some-, 
how I did beyr up. I kept my mind's pye continually ou the precious gem which 
Vas t® redeem mo from my tribulation, as tho benighted traveller caught jn a 
morass constantly regards the far-off twinkling light. Fifty timed in tho course of 
that woeful morning I was for kicking away tho cause of my misery; but I 
managed to struggle through, and at tlio close of the day was able to give as good 
an account as the re6t. * » 

The ne$t day I found my disgust decreasing, and the day following it was less 
still, and so on in proportion. It was nearly a week, however, before I could 
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partake of my food with anything hko legalanty, and I saved quite a storo,p{ rice, 
wlueti, I can assure the readef, was nt)t wasted, foi, eio many mote days had passed 
I could manipulate the cozrtents of my wabhmg-tub with as much indiffeience as 
though it weie dough, and my appetite became bo puessing for,its arrears of food 
that it took all my store of rice and fish to appease it. The disgust thus overoome, 
the rest was easy enough; for our food was wholesome and plentiful, and the labour 
required of us neither Ifeavy nor urgent. 

So passed more than two months, and I at last made up my mind to put into 
execution my long-chenshe<f sphome. # 

Foi; an hour or so I froiked on steadily, and then, quick as thought, spat my 
pearls into the trough, and the die was cast. They weig so large and so lovely 
that the least stir of tfic messRievealed them, and piesently, affecting to give an 
astonished cry, I caught^ip one and, immediately uttenng a still moic astonished 
cry, seized the otliei and ian with them to the diiver, who was standing alone some 
paces oft. 

“ Take me to Orang Sapasis,” ^aid I. “J have found that which will change 
his sadness to joy.” * 

And, opening my hand, I showed lum the peails Ills first act was to snatch 
them fiom me with an ejaculation ot'amyefnont, and to retire behind a shell-heap 
that ho mi gift examine them, I following close enough at his heels, the reader may 
depend. When lie had examined them, however, lie seemed strangely agitated, 
and instCad of, as I desired, hurrying off with me at once to Orang Sapasis, he 
loitered, and lingered, and looked from the town to the beach, and from the buich to 
me, and seemed very undecided indeed. At hist sa^l he, u^a cautious whispbw— 

“ Do the fellows about you know of this V” . # 

“ No,” replied I, innocently enough, “ ’tis but a moment ago that I found 
them, and I came straight here ” 

“ Good l” said the Malay,' his little eyes twinkling with greed .and cunning^ 
“And do you know, Rusa” (or “The Dccr,” a nune with which the dnvCt Tmd 
dubbed me)—“do you know, Rusa, the worth ol these things 

“ Riches and liberty replied I shortly. “ 'Jake me to Orang Sapasis, and ho 
will pay the price,” 

“ But, my good Rusa,” pursued the Malay persuasively, ^these are pcailb of 
*aze—marvels of beauty; the like of them was iiever seen on Mompara before 
One of them would purchase the liberty of twenty slaves, and all you will get will 
be the bare price of one Listen, Rusa; the Orang Sapasis is uch. we are poor. 
You shop keep one of these pearls, an<f I the other. Quick» Hide this one (the 
rfiuJlest) in your belt, and get at once back to your work. Wc will talk the luatter 
o\er in the evening ” * « * 

So saying, he turned away and busied himself at Borne distance, leaving me tef 
go back and wallow in my wretched tub, with no better consolation t^an that the 
execution of my long-treasured scheme had left me poorer than before. • 

My first sensations were only of bitter disappointment and exasperation against 
the nwcally Malay driver; but wlieq m a few minutes I grew calmer, there dawned 
on me the reflection that disappointment might not be the least rvil I might have 
to ensure. From what I knew o*f Malay character generally, and o f this man s w 
particular, by w^s far •too cautfous a fellow to allow a slave to share with him a 
secret the betrayal of which would involve at least hip utter ruin. This set me 
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thinla|g more seriously; and it presently came into my mind that*nrhen a slave 
was found to have concealed a pearl in Orang Sapasis’absence, it was not customary 
to wait for the Orang’s return, but to deal with the mdprit instantly. It was so 
with the young Qhincse whose case I have already quoted. This recollection, 
coupled with the fact that Orang Sapasis set out the very next day for a longish 
voyage, at once resolved me how to act—as soon as work was over I would go up 
to the Orang’s palace and tell him all about it. * 

Even as I was thinking, by a lucky chance the Orang himself, attended \>y a 
troop of hi« courtiers, came down tq the beach to see how the work progressed, and 
to give his overseers final instructions as to their bchaViour during his •absence. 
•Whether it was that t suddenly ceased work, or that I # looked witlf particular 
earnestness towards the advancing party, I don’t kufow, but, happening to turn my 
eyes in the driver’s direction, I saf^ that his sallow coioplexion was many sliade3 
paler than usual; and, as I regarded him, lid laid one hand on his lips as a caution, 
and the other on the handle of his kris, by way of gentle intimation of what would 
be the penalty if I disobeyed him. * • « ; 

But my situation was (Asperate, and I resolved not to swerve from my reso- f 
kition; and when the Orang and Ins party approached where I was sitting I ■ 
started up, and, to the Orang s surprise’and alarm, fell on my knees before him, * 
andJn as few jyords as possible narrated my story, at the same time producing my ' 
pearl in corroboratioifc 

At first Sapasis looked incredulous, but, as the story went on, his brow l 
lowered threateningly, and finally he looked round him for Tangah, the driver, ; 
and* not seeing him, cl lied hitu aloud, and seijjb sOnie of his people to look for , 
him. And speedily the poor Wretch was found behind a shell-heap, writhing 
and struggling on the ground in his last agonies—overmatched, beaten out of fife, 
by his own cunning. For no sooner had«he seen,me kneel*at the Orang’sfeet 
^h»n Jiaving ho doubt of my intention, lie had for a moment hidden himself for the 
purpose of swallowing the evidence of his guilt, after w liich he probably would ■ 
have come forward^ and with much virtuous indignation denied my scandalous ( 
accusations. But Providence hafl otherwise willed. The jewel, hastily swallowed, [ 
had stuck fast in his gullet, stopping his breath and choking him. I 

The Orang was a shrcwrfcman, and, when his anger was excited, as cruel as he} 
was shrewd. At a glance he £iw how matters stood, which was not difficult, for j 
the wretched driver was grasping at his throat and making all sorts of horrid; 
pantomime that there was the cause o£ his distress. Had help been promptly' 
given, undoubtedly Tangah might have been saved: but Sapasis wouhfrlet no one,' 
tyuch him. 3 f 

• “ Leave him alone,” said he with a cruel laugh, and a£ the same time turning* 

away. 44 Poor Tangah is ill; be will *be quiet presently, and then we will inquires 
what ails hin.” • 

And sure enough presently Tangah was quiet—quiet as death could make him .5 
Somebody went after Sapasis, who had sauntered down to the edge of the sea, to* 
tell him. ft 

44 Tangah is clead,” said the messenger. . k 

44 Ah, well, I thought lie would die,” replied^Sapasis indifferently, 44 Look in. 
his throat and find the cause of his death { if you find it, ?$ive it to the slave llasal 
that he may give it to me*” * 
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So they Sbokud in gall's throat, and of course found the jewel wh^fi had 
suffocated him, and, bringing it to me, bade me carry it to Orang Sapasis, and I 
did, delivering it to him as he was surrounded by his attendants. 

44 Now,” said Sapasis, fondly regarding the instrument of tjic. driver's death- 
gleaming pure, and lovely, and spotless as ever-— 4 4 now do I know, O Kusa^thatT 
you spoke truly. Rise, llusa, slave no longer, and name thy double reward.” , ■ 

44 Liberty, only liberty, my lord,” replied I, 44 and with no further extension of 

your bounty than sufficient jncans to-” 

44 Means to carry me to my own country^’ was what I would hare, said, but 
Sapasisy eager to display his gratitude and generosity, interrupted me. 

44 Liberty shall bo yours,” said he ; 44 there is 1 no part df my dominion to which 
thou mayst not go as freely ak myself; and as to means, take thou the place of^ 
the villain Tangah, witbVhis house and all he hnay have hoarded therein, with his 
wife, and liis sons, and his daughters as thy slaves. These arc my commands,” 
continued Sapasis, raising his voice and looking round on tli« crowd now assembled; 

44 let all who hear take such part asHhey may be calleii on to Bee them obeyed.” 

Although it was a sore disappointment to me 'that the Orang’s notion of 
44 liberty” should be circumscribed by the dimensions of his island, still surely*1 
had no cause to grumble. At least I wife free to go whenever a chance presented, 
and meanwhile my time could be passed easily and. lucratively. Marching at once* 
to Tan gall’s house, I took possession, and immediately nfade inventory of the 
goods it contained, and which were not inconsiderable, for Tag gall had been a 
driver several years, and what with his honest gams and his pilferiugs had prepared 
a nest very well feathered indeed. ° * 

The nest was mine, and so was the brood—ran gab’s daughters, two of them, 
and his three little sons. Tan gall’s widow was mine, too; and of this she wanted 
no telling, for she prostrated herself before me, aud cried and implored me not to 
[•art her from her young ones. At this very moment came a message from jja^as^ 
to say that, since I might not have a use for all the slaves he had given me, ho 
would gladly purchase such as 1 could spare; but, to the utter surprise of all who 
heard me, I returned an answer to the Orang bogging him to allow Tangah’s 
family to retain their liberty, and that I could never be happy if I allowed myself 
to inflict injury on these innocent creatures. Whfti this answer was carried to 
Sapasis he merely laughed, and said that I was a fool; but that lie thought diffe¬ 
rently was clearly shown by the constant kindness lie ever afterwards manifested 
towards me. * 

( And°here I may say was an end to my Bornean adventures; for though, as 
already intimated, X remained among the pearl-fishers for the long space of 
years, one day was so exactly like another that almost any one might be taken as y 
sample of a thousand. Tangah’s was a large liouce, so that there was room enough 
for the widow and the youngest children, tfliich was a great accommodation to her, 
and an advantage to me, as she proved a frugal and considerate housekeeper and 
ail excellent cook. My pay as driver was two dollars a day, which was sufficient to 
allow of not only good living, but bf the putting a something away to increase the 
store I inherited from Tangah. « 

I 'remained well in health during these ten years, and was every way happy 
except for the oAe circumstance that Orang Sapasis, who knew my urgent desire to 
leave his dominions spared no pains to prevent me; and'really he did this in so kind- 
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dioartSda manner that I nevdr could remonstrate very seriously with lifm. And so 
I should have remained a slave-driver at a pearl-fishery to tno end cither of tho 
Orong’s days or mine own, bad it not happened that* on a certain bright June 
morning, and just as the people were beginning their work, and I, having lit my 
igar, was strolling amongst them—had it not happened, 1 say, that, all uaeat- 
^Pedly, a ship hove in sight—a British ship, with the British colours flying I 
Who shall toll tho emotion which filled me as my eyes dfrelt on the sudden ship 
with its white sails, and the whito faces of her crew, which shone out against the 
d,uk sliroudg ? All that was English in me awoke* as though my long seventeen 
years and over of experience among savage people had? been but the dfeam of 
‘p single night. lIonie-#nothcr—everything connected with the dear ol<f country, 
came vividly before me, and, kneeling down on the shore, t most heartily thanked 
*God that He had at last delivered rue from my long bondage. 

To my amazement, however, no*one but myself seemed delighted at the approach 
of the ship; and when she came so near that her guns might be seen and counted 
the consternation of tlie pcar^-scekcrs ■increased* and*they ran off to the palace of 
the Orahg, and flocked therein a vast mob, begging that he would protect them. 
But the Orang was not at all dismayed, and, # although a European Bhip had never 
before visited his island, he had had dealings through his agents with bpth Dutch 
and Portuguese, and therefore, like a hospitable prince, came down to tjic beach to 
welcdhu* the bt/angers* 

Great was the Orang’s surprise to find that I had already boarded the mEt boat 
the Pegasus had sent off : indeed, I had not waited for it to touch the shore, but, as 
soon •ns I saw it lowered over* the ship’s bidc, # lnuHewum .towards it. Rather 
indignant, too, was the Orang, aud called out in a commanding tone that I should 
come away, and leavo the business of greeting to him ; but when for the first time 
1 made known to him that, despite my tawny skin, I^was of tfle same country as 
visitors, hi*anger ceased, and when I expressed my intention of departing when 
the Peganis did, lie made no objection. 

The business of the Pegasus was simply that of exploring and surveying; 
nevertheless its stay fit Momparawas protracted for full a fortnight—a weary 
fortnight for me, 1 do assure the reader. Not that 1 was idle meantime: I had 
vaiious business to afrange, rnt thq least important being the conversion of my 
woildly goods to tho most portal ^ shape. This, however, was effected, and, with 
three thousand dollars, my great diamond, and a pair of huge gold bracelets, heavy 
as fetters, which Orang Sapasis gave me as a parting gift, I joyfully sailed away. 

Only that the voyage to England was very tedious I can tell nothingmbout it, 
my sole thoughts being engrossed with thoughts of home, and who had gone, andf 
wlfo was left. My mother,*! counted, must be by this time nearly sixty, and my 
father sixty-seven ; so there was pot sojbad a chance that I might find them afro-. 
—at least on^of them. • 

Within an hour of the ship touching at Portsmouth I was bowling along onPtho 
coach Londonward, and in good time was set down at the. Saracen’s Head, in 
Aldgatc, which, if the reader is at all acquainted with that neighbourhood, ho 
knows is but a short step from Goodman’s Fields., I hod a bag and a great trunk 
with me, but these I left at the coach office, and set out to inquire for my relations. 

My first^joumey was to the little house at hom£, of courie. It was night, and 
the lamps were lit, and as J turned into our street (how narrow, and little, and 
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Tailor, &#/’ (what the 14 &c.” ove*<maant wjya an^stery to xfce), was not ov<* 
the door, Still there was nothing^ this; It jnigtgl have bcgn taken down—fety 
down—gone to be painted. Three, fotir, five, six Steps more, qnd 
was revealed:*there were lasts in the parlour window, and a brass plate 
green street-door* inscribed, 44 Rogers, Shoemaker/ 1 

' Airs. Rogers name to .the door/ Did she know where Miy* Davidgcr baitl 
removed to ? Miss Davidgcr, <$li6 supposed I meant: 44 the old people gre dead, you 
know-j-liim five summer^ ago, abd the old lady the spring before last” The Miss 
Davidgcf she alluded to was Miss Mary Amt (my yoitngcsfc sister), who was a r 
dressmaker, and supported hpr mother till she died. Where was she now? Ah! 
that was more than Mrs. Rogers could tellu there tvas a talk of her marrying 
a young grazier who lived out Hampshire way, and who met Mary Ann at a 
Whitechapel ve»try-hall tca-mceting. 

That was the extent of ttyc information Mra. Rogers could give mo, so I thought 
I would run round to Cable-street, and sec if my ki&d old aunt was in the land of 
the living; but, alas! the baby ; hncn ship was now a beer-shop, and there Van 
singing, and smoking, and beeV-diinkin* going on in tho .cry chamber which w 
to be so sjjrrcd. 9 

Row where should I go? It mattered little, for, fining myself so lonely v 
veri'-j 'believe, if the next turning had taken me to Mompara, I should have take# 
it Stay: there was Bill Jupp! | 

I knew the way to the^rndcalcr’s well enough, and in a tew moments, sto^ 1 
before its well-known window, looking in. Tfc«>namc was still over the door, am 
the appearance of tlio shop had not at all altered,,with this exception, that the 
person behind the counter was a buxom, bright-eyed little woman whom I had never 
seen before. Anyhow I would go in and ask after Bill; but lo! vis I entered) at 
the door. Bill’s head emerged from the hole leading to tho cellar under the shop, 
and, taking me, by my brown skin and the rings in my ears, for a distinguished 
foreigner, he hastened behind the couitter, and<politoly asked my pleasure. 

44 A ha’p'orth of grey peas, Bill,” said I. 

If my appearance had altered, my voice had pot, for bj it he recognised mo 
instantly, and in less than a rainuto we—tliat^s, lie, and his wife, and myself-* 
were cosily sitting in the comfortable shop-parlour, exchanging histories. The 
reader know*, pine, and the summary of his was, that his father had taken tcr 1 
fanning and left him the corn business. 

Bill made room for mo in his house, and there I am at present staying. 
My search after my relations has not been very successful. I can gain no tiiEogp ' 
d£f4gter Polly, but of Annie, the eldest, \ hear that she has married Mr. Levy the 
clothier’s son, and that the pair ore now in thriving business in Liverpool. My 
next sister is dead. So is my Cable-street aunt. So is her brother Sampson, tho 
stevedore. His niece Margaret I discovered alive, and charing at eighteonpcnce 
a day. Finding that her ambitjpn soared no higher than a comfortable laundry 
business, with a mangle attached, it was instantly provided for her, and, I am 
happy to say, she is getting along very well, As for me, having written my 
*,Borncai* adventuress I am reduced to sitting smoking at the window from morning 
till night, and wendoring what I shall do next. 

TIIE EX&. 





